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PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  this  book  are : 

1.  Topreoeni  disease^  by  presenting  in  a  popular  form  informa- 
tion concerning  the  laws  of  health. 

2.  To  shorten  disease^  by  enforcing  the  necessity  and  the  duty 
of  taking  bad  symptoms  in  time,  and  stopping  the  beginnings  of 
evil. 

8.  To  diminish  the  evil  and  fatal  effects  of  disease^  by  giving 
plain  advice  for  all  the  medical  and  surgical  emergencies  of  the 
family,  and  simple  rules  for  an-esting  and  controlling  disease  for 
those  who  are  beyond  the  ready  call  of  a  physician.  Its  purpose, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  enable  its  readers  to  dispense  with  a 
physician^  as  to  teach  them  how  to  dispense  with  disease. 

4.  To  givepopxdar  information  concerning  the  jprogress  of  m^ 
dical  science,  by  briefly  describing  and  illustrating  the  recent  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  improvements  by  means  of  which  physicians 
are  now  enabled  to  study  and  to  treat  disease  so  much  more  satis- 
factorily and  successfully  than  in  former  times.  Although  manj 
of  the  instruments  and  appliances  that  are  represented  cannot,  of 
course,  be  used  by  my  readers,  and  may  indeed  never  be  seen  by 
them,  yet  a  general  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  uses  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  afflicted  of  every  class, 
and  should  have  the  effect  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  a 
profession  which  has  done  so  much  and  so  nobly  for  humanity  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  most  fervent  gratitude. 

What  is  here  said  concerning  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
and  the  functions  of  its  organs ;  on  diet,  stimulants,  narcotics,  air, 
sunlight,  exercise,  bathing;  on  the  care  of  the  sick-room,  the  man- 
agement of  infants  and  children  ;  on  the  general  laws  and  history 
of  disease;  and  on  the  treatment  of  accidents  and  emergencies,  and 
descriptions  of  familiar  remedies, — is  designed  for  aU  persons  amd 
for  every  h/yasehold, 

What  is  here  said  concerning  the  special  care  and  treatment 
of  obscure  and  gitive  diseases,  and  the  application  of  powerful  re- 
medies, is  designed  chiefly  for  those  who,  like  planters,  miners, 
aailors,  travellers,  and  dwellers  in  remote  districts  and  on  the  plains, 
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are  beyond  the  reach  of  Bkilfal  medical  aid,  and  must  either  be 
treated  by  themselves  or  by  their  friends,  or  left  to  suffer,  and  per- 
haps to  die. 

The  work,  as  now  arranged,  not  only  mckcdes  all  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  similar  warJcSy  but  also  several  hundred  new  sufh 
jects  in  the  depa/rimient  of  health  that  ha/ve  never  before  been  foeitr 
tioned  in  amy  or  all  of  the  popular  treatises  on  medical  science  thai 
have  yet  appeared.  I  have  sought  to  mention  and  describe  every 
recent  medical  discovery  amd  improvement  that  can  possibly  be  of 
any  service  to  my  readers.  I  have  endeavored  throughout  the 
work  to  keep  in  mind  that  I  was  writing  for  the  great  masses  of 
the  people,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  medical  language.  There- 
fore I  have  aimed  to  make  the  descriptions  brief,  clear,  and  elemen- 
tary. There  are  many  methods  of  studying  disease,  many  hard 
terms  which  would  only  bewilder  the  general  reader,  though  they 
are  very  familiar  to  physicians.     Of  such  I  make  no  mention. 

My  aim  has  also  been  to  make  the  work  so  clear  that  the  wayfar- 
ing man  might  not  err  therein,  and  yet  so  thorough  and  exhaustive 
that  the  educated  physician  should  find  in  it  much  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  and  refresh  his  memory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  types,  phases,  and  names  of  diseases 
have  changed  wonderfully  during  tlie  past  twenty-five  years.  We 
now  have  less  of  fevers  and  inflammation,  and  more  of  dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  and  other  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
ease. 

In  our  method  of  treatment,  a  greater  revolution  has  been 
wrought  than  in  the  types  of  disease.  Instead  of  bleeding  and 
calomel,  tartar-emetic  and  low  diet,  we  now  give  tonics  and  sti7nu' 
lants — iron  and  quinine^  strychnine  and  arsenic^  cod-liver  oil  and 
whiskey^  air  and  sunlight^  passive  movem,ents^  general  electi^isa- 
tion^  abundance  qf  deep,  and  a  large  and  palatable  variety  of  nour- 
ishing food. 

The  result  of  all  this  scientific  progress  is,  that  we  are  much 
more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  than  formerly.  Con- 
sumption is  now  much  oftener  held  in  check,  relieved,  and  cured 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Statistics  now  show  that  it  is 
much  less  frequently  fatal  under  the  new  system  of  treatment  than 
under  the  old.  Catarrh  of  the  nose  and  larynx  (rhinitis,  pharyngitis, 
and  laryngitis),  dys/yepsia,  neuralgia,  hysteria,  hypochondtna^  hi- 
sanity,  the  special  diseases  of  women,  affections  of  the  eye,  t/ie  ear, 
and  the  skin — all  of  which  were  until  recently  ignored  and  neglected 
by  the  j  rofession — are  now  treated  with  signal  success.  Among  the 
new  remedies  and  methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  found  most 
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Bnccessfnl,  1  maj  here  mention  bromide  of  potassium^  carbolic  acid^ 
ike  sulphites  and  hypophosphites  of  soda,  pepsin,  cod-lvver  oil,  strychr 
nine,  Swedish  movements,  general  and  localized  electrization,  podo- 
phyllin,  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  veratrura  viride,  nitrovs  oxide, 
oxygen,  phosphorus,  glycerine,  chlorate  of  potash. 

Thi8  work  is  intended  to  be  a  compend  of  the  whole  of  the  pop- 
nlar  medical  science  of  our  time,  so  far  as  it  can  be  interesting  or 
nsefiil  to  my  readers.  Under  Anatomy  I  have  presented  those  gen- 
eral facts  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  body,  that  every  one, 
young  and  old,  should  be  acquainted  with.  Under  Physiology  I 
have  introduced  many  recent  experiments  and  researches  in  this 
most  fascinating  branch  of  science.  Under  Hygiene  I  have  given 
in  detail  important  rules  for  the  care  of  the  health  and  the  art  of 
prolonging  life.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  my 
life,  and  one  to  which  I  call  the  special  attention  of  my  readers. 
The  large  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  health  will 
be  found  to  contain  new,  reliable,  and  interesting  facts,  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been  published.  The  facts  and  views  that 
I  present  on  the  subject  of  Food,  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Exer- 
cise, Sleep,  Laws  of  Inheritance,  Influence  of  Occupaiwn  on  Health 
and  Longevity,  Mam,  compared  with  other  Animals,  certain  of  the 
nervous  diseases,  will  probably  take  most  of  my  readers  by  surprise. 
This  surprise  will  be  all  the  greater  because  the  people  have  usually 
obtained  their  instniction  on  these  matters  from  bad  or  ignorant 
men,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  science.  I  have  tried  also  to 
present  this  department  of  hygiene  in  a  somewhat  attractive  and  in- 
teresting style,  so  that  every  one  into  whose  hands  the  book  may 
fall  will  read  them  frst,  even  though  all  other  sections  are  neglected. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Remedies, 
I  have  aimed  to  be  brief,  clear,  direct,  and  explicit ;  to  introduce 
nothing  that  would  mislead,  to  omit  nothing  that  can  be  of  prac- 
tical service  to  any  one.  I  have  tried  to  draw  the  lines  beyond 
which  patients  should  never  attempt  to  cross.  I  have  pointed 
out  those  conditions  in  which  patients  should  never  allow  them- 
Belves  to  be  treated  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  should  con- 
sult the  best  medical  advice  or  none  at  all. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  diseases  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  suppose  to  be  incurable  are  now,  under  our  modem 
systems  of  treatment  and  in  skilful  hands,  susceptible  of  relief  and 
of  cure.  All  over  the  land  there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  cataract 
that  a  skilful  oculist  might  operate  on  \vith  success ;  thousands  of 
cases  of  deafness  which,  if  taken  in  time,  might  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially cored ;  thousand    ^\  jsses  of  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  paralysis, 
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and  other  nameless  forms  of  chronic  nervone  disoaecs?,  tliat,  if  thej 
only  knew  where  to  go,  withont  falling  into  the  hands  nf  the  phi- 
listineSj  might  be  permanent]}'  relieved.  All  about  hb  there  are 
aching  heads,  weary  nerves,  that  crj  bitterly  for  relief  and  know 
not  where  to  find  it.  This  knowledge  of  the  best  way  to  consult  a 
physician,  and  the  best  means  of  treatment,  especially  for  diseases 
that  have  been  regarded  as  ineiirable,  I  endeavor  here  to  supply. 

There  are  yet  among  the  people  those  who  have  a  blind  faith  in 
ftotne  one  school  or  exclusive  system  of  treatment  To  aU  »uch^ 
let  me  say  that  the  ifyise  physunan  of  our  time  li^es  for  hi^  patients 
all  things  that  have  beenprffved  to  he  beneficial.  On  this principl& 
this  work  is  based.  Tlie  best  physicians  of  onr  day  are  not  nar- 
row or  bigoted,  as  some  suppose,  but  are  on  the  whole  more  liberal 
and  progressive  than  almost  any  other  class  in  society. 

I  undertake  the  enterprise  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  position  as  a  pioneer.  Accordingly,  I  have  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  work  fully  represent  the  best  and 
most  recent  opinions  and  experience  of  the  leading  anthorities  of 
our  time  in  the  various  departments. 

This  book,  as  now  completed,  is  the  work  of  so  many  hands,  that 
I  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  its  editor  than  its  author. 
Of  the  ^'Domestic  Medicine-^  prepared  by  Imray  and  other  able 
writers,  on  which  the  work  is  based,  I  have  taken  of  the  genend 
descriptions,  especially  in  the  department  of  Anatomy,  such  |K)r- 
tiona  as  in  their  very  nature  cannot  be  very  progressive,  and  arc 
therefore  of  ^lermanent  application. 

I  have  l>een  assisted  in  the  department  of  the  JF^ye  and  Far,  by.^ 
Prof,  D.  B,  St.  John  Roosa ;  in  Surf/ical  Accidents  and  Emergen* 
des,  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Howard  ;  in  Obstetrics  and  the  IM^asen  of 
Wcnnai^  by  Dr,  James  B,  Hunter.  In  the  general  revi^i<m  of  the 
work  and  correction  of  the  prcK»fs  I  have  received  indispensable 
assistance  from  my  professional  associate,  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell. 

In  collecting  Vital  Statistics  I  liave  at  various  times  received 
invaluable  suggestions  from  tliose  eminent  hygienists,  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis  and  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health. 

In  the  sanitary  departmetit  I  liave  had  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  well-known  sanitarian.  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom. 

To  each  and  all  of  these  gentlemen  I  desire  to  express  my 
warmest  acknowledgments,  not  alone  for  special  assistance,  but 
for  general  encouragement  in  my  labors, 

I   have  quoted    extensively  from    my  translation    of   Tolfol4r$i 
Chroni<^  Disea4€^  of  the  Larynx^  from  my  works  on  Tlk4  Brain  an4\ 
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Brain-Workers,  and  Hygiene  for  Sttulents,  both  of  which  are  now 
being  prepared  for  early  publication;  and  also  from  a  work  on 
General  and  Localized  Electrizationy  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell  and 
myself,  which  is  now  in  press.  To  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.  my 
thanks  are  due  for  courtesy  and  promptness  in  furnishing  a  number 
of  the  cuts  of  instruments  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated. 

I  have  consulted  and  freely  quoted  the  standard  works  in  the 
special  departments  of  medical  science  that  have  -appeared  during 
the  last  few  years.  A  partial  list  of  the  more  prominent  of  these 
writers,  with  the  titles  of  their  books,  will  be  found  under  a  separate 
heading.  "*    . 

«  The  task  which  I  have  here  undertaken  is  one  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy.  To  prepare  a  comprehensive  popular  treatise 
on  the  recondite  science  of  medicine  that  shaV  ^ay  just  enough  to 
instruct,  and  not  so  much  as  to  bewildor  j  tnat  shall  fairly  represent 
the  various  departments  in  language  both  clear  and  attractive,  as 
well  as  accurate  and  instructive ;  tliat  shall  make  broad  and  plain 
the  boundaries  between  those  subjects  which  the  people  can  and 
should  know,  and  those  which  they  should  not  attempt  to  know ; 
that  shall  treat  all  this  large  variety  of  themes  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  oflfend  the  taste  of  the  b^t-ordered  liousehold, — this  is  probably  the 
seyerest  test  to  which  a  scientific  writer  can  possibly  be  brought. 

In  the  absence  of  any  respectable  model,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  proceed  without  guide  or  precedent^  and  to  create  my  own  ideal. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  write  here  in  the  pages  of  this 
book  just  what  I  say  every  day  in  my  office  to  my  patients;  just 
what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  teach  in  my  popular  essays 
and  in  my  lectures  before  schools  and  lyceums. 

I  say  just  what  the  family  physician  would  tell  his  patients  if 
he  had  the  time  and  strength  to  give  instruction  in  science  to  the 
families  under  his  charge. 

G.  M.  B. 
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REASONS  WHY  ALL  PEOPLE  SHOULD  HAVE  SOME 
GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

It  18  one  of  the  most  cheering  eigne  of  our  times  that  science  is 
being  diffneed  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

On  every  hand  we  see  evidences  of  an  increasing  love  for  scienti- 
fic truth,  even  among  those  classes  who  formerly  had  no  love  for 
knowledge  of  any  kind.  Works  on  familiar  science  are  now  read 
with  considerable  eagerness ;  and  the  certain  prospect  is,  that  in  a 
few  years  they  will  command  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
they  do  at  the  present  time. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  science  is  for  them  and 
not  for  the  few,  and  are  now  informing  themselves  of  some  of  the 
general  principles  and  facts  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  and  of  che- 
mistry ;  and  our  periodical  literature  is  helping  on  the  good  work, 
oftentimes  unconsciously.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  prominent  and 
popular  newspaper  or  magazine  that  does  not  now  and  then  present 
some  interesting  and  valuable  scientific  facts  and  theories;  and  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  journals  which  regularly  devote  a  certain 
space  to  popular  science  in  all  its  branches— chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  and  medicine. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Quite  recently  a  journal  has  been  established, 
one  of  the  professed  objects  of  which  is  to  disseminate  popular 
science  among  those  classes  who  are  the  n^ost  eager  readers  of  fiction. 

These  signs  of  the  times  are,  I  say,  full  of  cheer.  They  give 
promise  of  a  more  generous  culture,  larger  views,  and  more  kindly 
tolerance  in  the  future,  among  all  ranks  of  society ;  for  the  tendency 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  always  to  liberalise. 

The  one  great  cause  of  the  prevailing  (but  happily  diminishing) 
narrowness  in  our  current  theologies,  systems  of  education,  and 
social  customs,  is  ignorance.  Ignorance  begets  prejudice,  and  for  the 
poison  of  prejudice  the  only  antidote  is  knowledge. 

While^  then,  bidding  God-speed  to  all  who,  like  Agassiz,  and 
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Huxley,  and  Younmns,  and  othei-s,  are  endeavoring  to  popularize 
naturrtl  ecience,  I  desire  here  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  populai^ 
study  of  tlie  ITmmin  Body  in  health  and  dhease. 

Tliere  are  re-asou!^  wliy,  espeeially  at  the  present  time,  every  one 
diould  make  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  heeome  acquainted  with 
Bome  of  the  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  hnuian  system,  as  well  as  tlie  rules  for  preserving  health,  and 
cheeking  or  modifying  disease. 

These  reasons  are  i — 

1,  Beoatise  the  human  hody  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  creation. 
Nothing  that  man  can  devise,  and  nothing  else  that  G-od  has  created, 
is  worthy  to  be  compared  i^ith  the  complex,  wonderful  machine 
which  we  call  mmi^. 

A  difitingnished  theologian  truly  and  eloquently  says :  "  Men  will 
cross  the  ocean  to  see  a  mountain  or  a  waterfall,  but  there  is  more 
of  grandeur  in  the  human  spirit  than  in  all  material  nature*" 

Now  the  human  spirit  is  manifested  thmugh  the  material  organ- 
ization—the  hody;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  we  should 
sttidy  the  structure  and  functions  of  this  body  before  we  can  well  and 
truly  understand  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  the  agent.  The  human 
brain,  through  which  the  soul  is  niHuifested,  is  a  far  more  wouflerful 
object  than  the  loftiest  mountain  or  the  broadest  ocean*  It  is  true 
that  the  gigantic  and  imposing  objects  of  nature,— uu>untains  and 
Oceana,  forests  and  cataracts,*— appeal  tnore  directl3"to  the  uneducated 
senses  than  do  tlic^e  objects  which  are  comparatively  minute  and 
insignificant. 

The  element  of  sizCj  the  grandeur  of  immeusityj  the  awfuhiesa 
of  height  and  depth,  of  length  and  breadth,  can  l>e  much  better 
appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  untliinking  and  unreasoning  hu- 
manity than  objects  which,  though  far  more  wonderful  and  sugges- 
tive, are  yet  less  imposing  and  pretentious.  Humanity  the  world 
over  is  more  impr^sed  by  quantity  than  by  quality*  In  proportion, 
however,  as  men  advance  in  knowledge,  in  proportion  as  reason  ob- 
tains supremacy  over  imagination,  in  that  proportion  will  men  cease 
to  be  impressed  by  mere  size  and  quantity,  and  will  leani  to  appre- 
ciate tlie  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature  a.*?  revealed  iu  objetjts  that  to 
the  untaught  mind  would  not  only  nL»t  be  iuipressivc,  hut  vvuuld 
actually  be  re  vol  ting. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  stndy  of  material  substance 
is  undignified  and  disagreeiible.  They  declare  that  t!ie  study  of 
anatomy  suggests  the  dissecting-room,  tliat  the  reading  of  hygiene 
tends  to  hyjHKiluujdriafiie,  and  that  all  discuurees  of  medicine  bring 
np  liornd  inif^s  of  the  hospital  and  sick-room.     To  alt  such  olijec- 
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tions  I  reply  that  knowledge  itself  is  dignity,  and  in  turn  dignifies 
and  ennobles  that  which  to  the  untutored  senses  is  insignificant  and 
revolting.  The  human  body  is  always  small  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  thousands  of  other  created  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  is  it  attractive  or  beautiful 
to  the  eye;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  wonderful  and  suggestive  of  all. 

The  brain  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  human  body :  its  yield- 
ing and  sightless  mass  can  readily  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand;  but  in  comparison  with  it  all  other  wonderful  objects  of 
nature  sink  into  insignificance.  Place  but  a  minute  section  of  that 
brain  beneath  the  microscope,  and  what  before,  to  the  unaided 
vision,  was  as  simple  in  its  structure  as  a  formless  mass  of  clay, 
reveals  itself  as  a  vast  congeries  of  cells,  group  after  group,  layer  on 
layer,  of  every  variety  of  shape,  infinite  in  their  number,  infinite  in 
their  communications,  and  infinite,  too,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  their 
functions.  Subject  a  fragment  of  that  brain  to  tJhe  tests  of  chemis- 
try, and  we  learn  that  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
substantially  similar  to  those  out  of  which  are  developed  thousand! 
of  oi^anized  products  of  nature ;  and  thence  we  are  forced  to  infer 
that  the  vast  superiority  in  function  and  capacity  over  all  other 
created  objects  must  be  due  solely  or  chiefly  to  some  subtle  and 
mysterions  diflference  of  molecular  arrangement,  which  neither  the 
microscope  nor  chemistry  have  yet  been  able  to  fathom. 

2.  A  general  knowledge  of  medical  acienoe  will  aid  ue  in  pre- 
serving  health  and  prolonging  Ufe^  and  ihue  will  add  much  to  our 
nsefulnees  and  happiness. 

The  great  art  in  medical  science  is  not  so  much  to  cure  disease 
as  to  prevent  it.  The  great  progress  that  medicine  has  made  in 
recent  times  is  shown  not  so  much  in  the  actual  treatment  of  dis- 
ease— although  here  also  we  are  far  more  successful  than  formerly 
— as  in  forestalling  and  preventing  it  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health  and  wholesome  sanitary  reform. 

For  all  that  we  are,  and  for  all  that  we  do  in  life,  we  are  depen- 
dent on  the  body.  The  diflference  between  one  man  and  another  is 
the  diflference  in  quantity  and  quality  of  bodily  formation  ;  for  the 
soul  manifests  itself  through  the  brain,  which  is  an  organ  of  the 
body,  and  is  as  much  dependent  on  the  brain  for  the  character  of 
its  manifestations  as  the  digestion  is  dependent  on  the  apparatus  of 
digestion. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  can  probably  be  no  such  thing  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  mind  without  a  corresponding  disease  of  some  part  ot 
the  body,  and  usually  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
In  view  of  this  consideration  we  see  that  it  becomes  a  high  am? 
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solemn  duty  for  every  one  to  obtain  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
human  system  in  health  and  disease,  in  order  to  gnard  against  evil, 
to  ward  off  iujury,  to  intensify  and  prolong  existence. 

It  sht>uid  be  remembered  that  every  evil  that  is  experienced  by 
tlie  Inunan  system,  every  pain,  every  sorrow,  every  disease,  comes 
by  the  operations  of  the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Nothing  evil 
or  good  comes  to  us  by  chance.  Contagions,  epidemics,  malarias, 
the  myriad  forma  of  nervous  disease,  tlie  snbfle  and  saddening 
phases  of  insanity  and  delirium — all  tliese  myriad  woes  of  the 
human  races  are  dependent  on  definite  causes,  many  of  which 
may  be  guarded  against  by  those  who  have  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge. 

A  general  hnowlsdge  of  medical  acienoe  toiU  help  us  to  ftJfil 
more  inUUigenUy  and  aticce^sfully  our  varim^  dutiei  as  memherB 
of  societfj. 

Science  must  iiot  be  confined  to  scientific  men,  A  knowledge 
of  science  in  its  various  departments,  and  especially  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  structnre  and  operations  of  the  h  inn  an  body  and 
of  some  of  the  laws  of  disease,  will  make  us  better  lawj^ers,  better 
clergymen,  belter  merchants,  better  farmers,  better  laborers,  better 
mechanics  and  artisans,  better  wives  and  motliers  and  husbands 
and  fatliers,  lM?iter  citizens,  and  better  in  every  condition  and 
relation  of  society. 

Th£  h^hii  of  studying  awl  reading  on  soignee  is  important^  not 
only  for  the  faets  that  tm  Uani^  hut  rni  dcaount  of  Uie  habit  which 
toe  therehy  form  of  loohing  at  questions  from  a  scientific  point  of 
mmo.  We  are  all  af  us  too  much  inclined  to  form  our  opinions  from 
prejudice,  and  from  a  general  impression,  witliont  regard  to  truth 
or  facts.  The  consequence  is  that  society  is  filled  witii  error.  The 
consequence  is,  that  even  in  this  enlightened  age  and  tbroiigliout 
this  enlightened  country,  the  opinions  of  masses  of  people  on  nearly 
every  important  subject  are  more  or  less  erroneous.  On  nearly 
every  page  of  this  present  w^ark  I  have  l>een  obliged  to  refute  some 
deeply -rooted,  widely-spread  error  concerning  diet,  or  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  or  sleep,  or  exercise,  or  some  form  of  disease. 
Erroneous  views  on  medical  science  confront  the  physician  wherever 
he  turns — in  the  street,  in  the  store,  at  public  assemblies,  in  the 
halls  of  legislaturee  and  chambers  of  justice,  in  the  periodical  litera- 
ture and  in  our  standard  works  of  genius,  in  every  family,  and  by 
every  bedside. 

These  are  not  the  results  of  ignorance  alone.  They  are  the 
results  of  a  deficiency  in  ths  scientific  spirit^  and  an  excess  of  dog- 
matic prejudices  in  society. 
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The  scientijic  spirit  differs  from  the  dogmatic  spirit  in  these 
respects: 

First,  In  thepu7'suit  of  truth  it  endeavors  to  dismiss  all  pre- 
jvdice^  aU  preconcei/oed  itnpressions.  It  fias  no  theories  to  prove 
and  no  vnshes  to  gratify^  except  the  love  of  truifi. 

Secondly.  It  never  assumes  tha;t  anything  is  triie  until  it  is 
proved 'to  he  true;  and  always  holds  itself  ready  and  willing  to 
change  any  views^  however  dear  or  long-cherishsd^  as  soon  as  they 
are  proved  to  he  erroneous. 

Thirdly,  When  it  has  found  the  truth  on  amy  subject^  after 
careful  and  patient  halancing  of  all  the  facts  that  heanr  upon  it^  it 
eagerly  ejnhra^ses  and  proclaiuis  that  truth^  without  ever  asking  for 
an  instant  whether  its  apparent  tendencies  may  he  good  or  evil. 

The  great  want  of  our  country  at  the  present  time  is  a  wider 
diffusion  of  this  scientilic  spirit,  so  that  men  will  form  their  opinions, 
especially  on  social  and  political  topics,  less  by  their  hopes  and 
desires,  expectations  and  fears,  and  more  by  i\ie  facts. 

When  I  write  on  the  ignorance  of  the  country  on  mattere  of 
science,  I  know  not  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end.  This  igno- 
rance is  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes ;  it  is  e-ven  more  promi- 
nently observed  and  far  more  injuriousl}'  felt  among  the  educated 
and  influential.  In  our  country  this  scientific  ignorance  is  espe- 
cially to  be  deplored,  because  here  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  all  have  equal  voice  in  the  administration  of  government, 
and  all  have  equal  chance  to  rise  to  positions  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence. Our  present  social,  legislative,  and  judicial  systems  are  so 
defective,  that  men  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  science  are 
continually  called  upon  to  decide  important  scientific  questions 
affecting  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  duties  of  those  who, 
perhaps,  know  far  more  than  they,  not  only  of  science,  but  of  every 
other  department  of  thought. 

Legislatures,  not  one  of  whose  members  can  answer  the  simplest 
fundamental  question  concerning  the  nature  or  the  history  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  who  do  not  know  and  have  not  thought 
to  inquire  whether  tliey  came  chiefly  into  use  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ  or  fifteen  hundred  after,  are  yet  every  year  called 
upon  to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  or  regulate  their  use  in  society.  Is 
it  surprising  that  their  legislation  is  so  absurd  and  inconsistent? 
Judges  and  juries,  who  have  not  the  faintest  conception  whether 
insanity  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  liver — who 
in  all  their  lives  have  never  given  five  minutes  of  consecutive 
thought  to  any  scientific  subject  whatever — are  compelled,  under 
our  present  system  of  laws,  to  decide  on  this  momentous  questic»ii 
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of  sanity  or  insanitj,  not  only  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  but  also  m 
cases  where  property  even,  so  miieh  more  valued  tlmn  life,  is  at 
stake.  Is  it  BurpriHing  tliat  the  wieked  bo  often  escape  and  tlie  ir- 
responsible are  so  often  puoisbed  ? 

Clergymen,  editors,  and  public  teacbei'a,  who  know  all  subject* 
better  than  they  know  the  science  of  life,  are  expected  and  required 
to  pronounce  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of  qaeetiona  which  dt>not  and 
should  not  rise  into  tlie  sphere  of  morale  until  they  have  firjst  been 
determined  in  the  sphere  of  experience.  Ii*  it  aurprisiug  that  even 
our  most  conscientious  public  instructors  must  gometSmes  put 
darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness  on  many  of  these  impor- 
tant themes? 

Parents  and  guardians,  who  have  never  themselves  been  properly 
taught  coueeming  the  structure  or  the  functions  of  the  human  body, 
are  obliged  to  train  up  their  children  to  the  same  doguui^  and  pre- 
judices  and  erroneous  impmssions  by  which  they  themselves  Imve 
been  inspired.  Is  it  surprising  that  our  children  grow  up  in  error? 
Would  it  not  indeed  be  still  more  surjirising  if  they  possessed  any 
true  or  real  knowledge  on  any  question  of  hygienic  or  medical 
science  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  there  la  scarcely  any  hnportant  social,  political, 
or  religious  question  of  our  time  that  may  not  he  aided  in  its  solu- 
tion by  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  medical  science. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  women,  the  status  of  the  Africans,  the  future 
of  the  Chinese,  and  many  other  analogous  questions  of  minor  im- 
portance, would  be  solved  much  more  readily  and  mol-e  correctly 
if  philanthropy  would  not  so  blindly  refuse  the  aid  of  physiology. 
But,  nntbrtunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  only  those  who  have  at 
least  some  general  knowledge  of  medical  science,  or  wdio  have  en- 
joyed some  training  in  that  department,  are  willing  to  listen  to 
arguments  based  on  the  tacts  of  science,  especially  when  they  mili- 
tate against  their  prejudices  and  desires.  Prof.  Goldwiu  Smith,  in 
his  masterly  address  on  education  recently  delivered  at  Albany, 
said  that  the  voice  of  physiology  should  be  heard  on  this  great 
question  of  tlie  education  of  woman  ;  but  until  the  people,  both 
the  leaders  and  the  masses,  are  educated  into  a  Bcientiiic  spirit,  the 
efforts  of  physiology  will  be  vain.  Though  she  cry  aloud  in  every 
language  and  on  every  corner  of  the  street,  yet  her  speech  will  be 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  her  voice  will  be  drowned  in  the  jeers 
and  groans  of  the  multitude. 

It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  even  at  the  present  time  there  exists  a 
deeply-seated  prejudice  against  scientihc  men.  They  are  regarded 
as  the  enemies  of  truth,  although  their  professed  objeet  is  the  pur* 
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suit  of  truth.  They  are  branded  with  meaningless  but  repulsive 
epithets, — materialists,  infidels,  atheists, — and  are  held  up  before 
the  people  as  solemn  and  impressive  warnings.  The  cure  for  this 
unfortunate  prejudice  lies  in  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

4.  The  study  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  medical  science  is 
exceedingly  pleasurable. 

If  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  highest  and  most  enduring 
pleasure  of  life,  the  study  of  science  is  the  most  enjoyable  depart- 
ment of  knowledge* 

The  calm  and  unworried  pursuit  of  science  is  probably  the 
purest  and  most  enduring  intellectual  pleasure  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  It  is  also  exceedingly  conducive  to  health.  As 
will  be  shown  in  my  essay  on  the  Influence  of  Occupations  on 
Health  and  Longevity,  philosophers  and  men  of  science  attain  a 
great  average  longevity. 

Children  should  he  instructed  in  the  interesting  and  important 
departments  of  physiology  and  hygiene^  not  only  at  school^  but  in 
the  family  circle.  It  is  not  right  nor  necessary  that  the  study  of 
these  subjects  should  be  made  dry  and  dismal.  By  the  aid  of  maps, 
charts,  pictures,  attractive  books,  and  especially  by  the  exercise  of 
kindly  care  on  the  part  of  instructors,  these  theories  can  be  made 
not  only  instructive  but  actually  fascinating.  The  commandments 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  taught  diligently  unto  our  chil- 
dren, line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  in  the  house  and  by  the  way^,  at  their  lying  down  and  theii»ris- 
ing  up.  Much  of  the  scientific  instruction  given  to  children  in 
early  life  will  not  be  fully  understood  in  all  its  transcendent  im- 
portance until  after  years ;  but  in  time  of  need  they  will  both  re- 
member and  appreciate  its  value. 

They  will  remember  it  when  they  rise  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  posts  of  honor,  and  will  guide  their  judgment  and  inspire 
their  lives  by  its  teachings.  They  will  remember  it  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  and  will  derive  therefrom  wisdom  to  direct  and 
strength  to  resist  the  force  of  mastering  passions.  They  will  re- 
member it  in  the  time  of  darkness  and  sorrow,  and  will  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  its  truths,  and  find  the  rarest  of  consolation  in  tlie 
activity  of  its  pursuit.  They  will  remember  it  when  they  them- 
selves are  parents,  and  in  turn  will  teach  it  to  their  children,  and 
they  again  to  their  children's  children,  unto  the  remotest  gen 
eratioDg. 


n. 

REASONS  WHY  THE  PROFESSION  SHOULD  LABOI 
TO  DIFFUSE  A  GENERAL  E:N0WLEDGE  OF  MEDl 
CAL  SCIENCE  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  dntj  of  the  profession  to  diffuse .  a  knowledge  of  medical 
Bcience  among  the  people  is  rendered  imperative  by  these  /our 
consideiutions : 

1.  Beeamse  all  people  everywhere  needy  and  should  have^  some 
geTieral  knowledge  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  that 
learning  should  be  confined  to  the  few.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  century 
that  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  diffused  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  time  was  when  theology  was  confined  to  the  clergy, 
and  was  the  privilege  of  monks  and  cloisters ;  religion  is  now  the  . 
duty  and  the  joy  of  the  ignorant  and  the  lowly.  The  time  was  when 
all  government  and  law  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  aristocrats,  and 
even  of  some  single  monarch ;  in  our  day  and  country  the  people 
rule,  and  kings  and  queens,  presidents  and  senators,  arebut  their 
servants. 

Science  must  now  follow  in  the  wake  of  theology  and  govern- 
ment. If  the  masses  of  the  people  are  to  have  all  the  power  in 
Church  and  State,  they  certainly  must  not  be  left  in  ignorance. 
For  the  ignorance  of  humanity  there  is  only  one  antidote,  and  that 
is  knowledge.  Of  all  departments  of  knowledge,  none  is  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  know  ourselves 
without  knowing  the  structure  of  tlie  human  body,  the  functions  of 
its  orgails,  and  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  impossible  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  without  careful  study,  diligent  reading  and  patient 
repetition,  in  all  the  recognized  methods  of  imparting  knowledge. 
It  must  be  taught  to  children  in  the  school  and  by  the  domestic 
fireside,  and  in  juvenile  literature.  It  must  be  taught  to  parents 
from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  in  the  periodical  press,  and 
in  such  works  as  these. 

The  present  ignorance  of  society  in  regard  to  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  the  laws  of  health  is  truly  appalling.  Even  the  clergy,  who 
are  so  advanced  in  general  culture,  and  who  should  be  the  teachers 
of  hygiene  as  a  part  of  morality,  are  as  a  profession  utterly  in  the 
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dark  in  regard  to  the  simplest  laws  of  life  and  health.  Theologians 
and  professors,  college  presidents  and  pulpit  orators,  who  have  learned 
all  important  languages,  living  and  dead,  who  can  repeat  at  call  the 
names  of  all  the  imbecile  and  insane  kings  of  Europe  and  the  dates 
of  their  administrations,  do  not  even  suspect  the  nature  of  the  pro 
cesses  of  respiration  or  of  digestion  every  moment  going  on  in  theii 
,  own  bodies ;  and  even  give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
that  the  brain  rather  than  the  liver  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Even  men  of  general  science,  who  plan  great  inventions  and 
understand  all  the  machinery  of  man's  devising,  know  nothing  of 
the  most  wonderful  machine  of  all — the  human  body.  If  these 
things  be  done  in  the  green  .tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry? 
If  our  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  our  teachers,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  themselves,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  people?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  millions  of  farmers, 
mechanics,  laborers,  and  the  solid  yeomanry  of  our  land,  on  whose 
virtue  and  intelligence  the  welfare  of  the  republic  must  ever 
depend  ? 

The  profession  must  e^oert  its  influence  to  introduce  the  sytf- 
tematic  study  of  hygienic  science  in  all  of  our  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions  of  learning. 

Time  was  when  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  necessarilj 
estimated  by  the  extent  of  one's  familiarity  with  dead  lan- 
guages; when  the  span  of  a  thousand  years— the  dark  ages  of 
humanity — ^intervened  between  the  scholar  in  the  cloister  and  the 
literary  wealth  of  the  world;  when,  in  short,  the  student  wac 
forced  to  choose  between*  treasuring  up  the  learning  of  ancient 
times,  and  knowing  nothing  at  all. 

That  necessity  has  long  since  gone  by,  but  the  system  of  in- 
struction to  which  it  gave  rise  in  its  leading  features  lives  to-day 
Bacon  never  uttered  a  profounder  or  more  beautiful  thought  than 
when  he  said  that  what  is  called  the  antiquity  of  the  world  i? 
really  its  youth.  If  the  ancients  could  be  alire  again  to-day, 
they  surely  would  'be  the  first  to  bow  at  the  feet  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

When  we  consider  the  marvellous  scientific  progress  <  f  the  last 
century — that  within  that  time  Geology  has  arisen  out  cf  the  dark- 
nesB  of  conjecture  and  has  developed  into  a  more  coniprehensive 
and  enduring  science ;  and  that  by  the  discovery  of  hydrogen  by 
Cavendish,  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  of  nitrogen  by  Ilu<.hf  rford,  and 
by  the  labors  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Liebig,  and  their  followers, 
the  science  of  chemistry  has  been  as  it  were  created,  and  %A  s^noe 
the  jear  1766 ;  that  within  less  than  this  time  that  nniver^t^l  agent, 
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Electricity,  hn&  revealed  itself  to  man  in  its  efiFects  if  not  in  iti 
nature,^ — lias  indeed  deigned  to  &erTe  him  as  his  fleetest  messenger 
through  the  air  and  under  the  sea,  as  the  fuitlii'ul  and  rapid  copyist 
of  works  of  ai*t,  a&  a  powerful  means  of  illumination,  and  as  a  most 
effective  healer  in  disease;  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  their  myriad  ramificationiri,  have  made  more 
effective  progress  than  other  eras  have  witnessed  in  twice  as  many 
decades;  when  we  consider  that  a&tronomy,  the  most  ancient 
of  sciences,  the  boast  of  the  Egyptians  and  Cltaldeans— which  is 
indeed  in  its  very  eesence  a  study  of  centuries — has  not  been  with- 
ont  its  refinements  even  during  the  present  generation — nay,  even 
within  the  year  tliat  is  just  passed ;  when,  I  say,  we  thus  consider 
all  that  the  last  fifty  years  has  done  for  science, — and  more  than  all, 
when  we  contemplate  the  wondrous  possibilities  of  the  fifty  years 
to  come,  an<l  fur  which  we  now  have  hut  hud  the  foundation ;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  how  h'ttle  these  branches  are 
tanght  or  even  suggested  to  our  nndergraduates,  we  can  hut  wonder 
that  an  age  M'hich  has  revolutionized  society  by  iti^  aetirity  in 
science,  lias  made  so  little  impression  on  those  institutions  that 
ought  to  be,  if  they  ane  not,  the  centres  and  the  repositonea  of 
the  world's  progress. 

It  IS  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  hygienic  or  other 
ecienee  should  supplant  the  languages.  It  is  the  duty  ^f  the 
profession,  h<>wever,  to  see  that  in  all  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing it  is  placed  on  the  same  fooilng  (u  all  othef^  important  depart- 
mmifjf ;  that  it  receives  eometbing  more  than  a  merely  incidental  and 
iuperficial  attention  ;  and  tliat  it  is  made  equaUy  binding  with  all 
*jther  recognized  studies  of  the  cotiree, 

2.  Became  physicians  are  the  only  class  who  are  authoriiiea  in 
medical  saien^oe^  and  who  are  fiialijied  to  give  instrtietion  in  ii, 

Medical  science  is  a  large  suliject,  and  it  takes  a  lifetime  to 
eoraprebend  it.  People  look  to  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
this  subject  to  teach  them  what  they  ought  to  know.  They  have 
a  right  to  do  so.  Of  those  to  whom  much  has  befen  given,  much  will 
he  required.  If  we  know  that  which  will  be  of  service  to  our  fellows, 
we  have  no  right  to  keep  it  to  ourselves  alone.  A  miser  of  knowl- 
edge is  even  more  censurable  than  a  miser  of  money,  because  he  ia 
more  intelligent,  and  therefore  mi>re  responsible.  It  is  e^^en  more 
wrong  for  us  to  hoard  knowledge  than  to  hoard  specie,  for  knowl* 
edge  is  more  valuable  than  gold  or  silver  or  precious  stones. 

Until  quite  recently  the  clergy  have  been  tlie  chief  instructors  of 
the  people  in  medical  science ;  but  they  have  unfortunately  taught 
more  of  error  than  of  truth.     The  fault,  however,  is  not  with  the 
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clergy  but  with  the  physicians.  The  clergyman  must  first  be  himself 
instmcted  before  he  can  instruct  others.  The  duty  of  teaching  medi- 
cal science  to  the  clergy  devolves  upon  the  physician,  because  in  all 
such  matters  he  is  the  first  authority  and  last  appeal.  It  is  right  and 
proper  and  noble  for  the  pastor  to  teach  his  fiock  tlie  laws  of  health, 
and  to  enjoin  their  observance  as  a  high  moral^duty ;  but  he  must 
know  whereof  he  aflSrms,  and  the  true  knowledge  on  these  themes  he 
must  learn  from  the  physician. 

3.  Because  the  instruction  of  ths  people  m  medical  scietice  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ignoramt  a/nd  'wnprvruApled 
charlatans. 

This  lamentable  and  well-known  fact,  which  ought  long  since  to 
have  aroused  the  profession  to  its  great  duty,  seems  to  have  had  the 
opposite  effect,  and  has  deterred  them  from  attempting  any  syste- 
matic instruction  of  the  people.  There  are  those  even  now  who  fear 
to  write  or  lecture  for  the  masses,  lest  they  may  thereby  become 
classed  with  the  ignorant  and  villanous  quacks  who  in  this  country 
have  appropriated  this  department  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  I 
hold  to  a  very  different  doctrine.  I  hold  that  the  example  of  charlar 
tans,  so  far  from  discouraging,  should  ratlier  stimulate  the  profession 
to  follow  after  them  and  drive  thera  off  the  track.  It  is  because  the 
enemy  have  planted  tares  in  the  field,  that  we  should  enter  in  and 
BOW  the  good  seed.  It  is  because  the  philistines  have  already  inVaded 
the  land,  that  we  should  hasten  to  take  possession. 

The  noblest  and  best  part  of  our  mission  is  not  to  cure  disease, 
but  to  prevent  it.  The  true  and  only  way  to  prevent  disease  is  to 
diffuse  through  all  ranks  of  society  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  and  of  the  laws  of  health. 

There  may  be  those  who  fear  lest  the  profession  may  lose  its  dig- 
nity by  coming  down  from  its  lofty  eminence  and  feeding  the  himgry 
midtitude.  In  the  infancv  of  science,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  such  fear  was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural ;  but  the  time  for  that  has 
now  long  gone  by.  When  the  sun  is  rising  it  gilds  only  the  higher 
mountain  tops ;  when  it  mounts  to  noonday  it  sends  its  rays,  bright, 
^arm,  and  abundant,  into  the  depths  of  the  valleys  and  the  darkest 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  Just  so  when  science  was  first  rising  upon  the 
world,  its  light  was  only  seen  and  its  warmth  only  felt  by  the  philo- 
sopher, the  recluse ;  as  it  is  now  ascending  higher  in  the  sky,  it 
should  shine,  with  wisdom  and  healing  in  its  beams,  on  the  walks 
of  the  humble,  the  lowly,  and  the  sorrowing. 

Science  is  no  more  degraded  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  than  ip  the  sunlight  when  it  trails  its  beams  along  the  valleys, 
or  die  rain  when  it  fal^  alike  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 
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Jean  Paul  Kicliter  has  somewhere  presented  in  snbstanoe  lh*i 
eimile,  which  the  disciple  of  ecienee  should  ever  bear  in  tnind , 
'VBeantiful  is  the  eagle  when  it  soars  aloft  in  the  sky  and  plumes 
its  distant  flight  towards'  the  sun,  but  more  beautiful  still  when 
it  de^eends  to  the  earth  and  brings  food  to  its  helpless  oflspring 
in  their  nest ;  so  the  philosopher  is  noble  when  he  lives  above  the 
world  in  tlie  cold  atmosphere  of  science,  but  nobler  still  when  he 
descends  from  hfe  lofty  heiglits  and  brings  hope  and  comfort  to  the 
BuflTering  sons  of  men." 

4.  Becav^e  ike  prcfesdon  will  elevate  amd  benefit  {(self  hy  thuB 
inMruGting  the  people  in  medieal  science. 

All  physicians  the  world  over  will  agree  that  ignorant  people 
make  the  woi-st  ]iatients.  The  lower  classes  are  proverbially  ex* 
acting  and  unreason ahle,  and  too  often  unapprcciative.  In  propor- 
tion as  people  are  educated— and  especially  in  science — in  that 
proportion  do  they  become  considerate  towards  their  physician, 
obedient  to  his  orders,  and  grateful  for  his  services^ 

The  cifcct  of  the  popularization  of  medical  science  will  be  not 
to  diminish  the  practice  of  tlie  profession,  but  to  increase  it.  Pa- 
tients are  deterred  from  consulting  educated  physicians,  not  by 
knowledge  but  by  ignorance ;  not  by  their  ability  to  prevent  or  treat 
diseases,  but  their  inability  to,  distinguish  between  those  eonditiom 
which  are  beyond  all  hope,  and  those  which  in  scientific  hands  are 
both  relievable  and  curable. 

When  the  people  are  educated  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  science  in  the  past,  and  tlie  vast  progress 
that  it  is  making  in  the  present,  and  tlie  wide  distinction  between 
the  physician  and  the  quack,  then  will  they  know — what  themasses  of 
our  country  have  yet  to  learn^ — that  the  educated  members  of  the 
profession  are  not  the  enemies  but  the  friends  of  advancement,  and 
that  on  the  average  they  are  as  nmch  more  Buccessfiil  than  the 
charlatans,  a=^  they  are  more  scholarly  and  more  honest. 

It  is  only  by  a  general  diffusion  of  popular  science  that  the 
vast  army  of  charlatans — that  are  now  working  such  ruinous  havoc  in 
the  best  ranks  of  society-^an  be  successfully  combated  and  dis- 
persed* The  Bcientitic  man  is  pained  to  his  lieart's  core  when  he 
sees — ^as  every  day  he  is  compelled  to  see — the  best  educated  and 
finest  cultured  minds  of  the  country — our  leaders  in  literary,  pro- 
fessional, and  hosiuess  life— ruined  in  health  and  in  purse  by  the 
vilest  qnacks  that  ever  disgraced  any  age  or  country.  The  quack- 
ery of  our  day  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  ignorance  of  the  learned* 
It  derivea  its  rich  support  from  the  fact  that  the  people  know  all 
othei*  things  better  than  they  know  science*     The  scientific  physi' 
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cian  who  long  gazes  upon  this  great  rush  of  humanity  after  quack 
doctors,  quack  books,  quack  medicines — after  all  forms  of  error  and 
one-sided  "pathies"  and  "isms,"  feels  much  like  the  philanthropist 
who,  from  the  bank  of  a  mighty  stream,  sees  his  fellow-beings 
hurried  along  in  the  flood  and  ingulfed  in  the  whirlpool,  while  he  ia 
powerless  to  save. 

Salvation  from  quackery  will  only  come  from  popular  instruction. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  profession,  throagh  the  popu- 
larization of  science,  to  make  itself  h, power  in  society. 

It  is  our  duty  in  this  way  to  make  our  influence  more  widely  felt 
as  a  ruling  force  through  all  the  departments  of  modern  activity. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  hail  with  joy  the  recent  endeavors  of 
some  of  our  leading  physicians  to  popularize  medical  science.  The 
sjstem  of  lectures  on  science  lately  attempted  by  Professors  Huxley 
and  Carpenter  in  London ;  the  noble  example  of  Professors  Willard 
Parker  and  E.  K.  Peaslee  in  Now  York ;  the  recently  published 
essays  of  Bowditch,  Jarvis,  Allen,  Youmans,  Hammond,  Flint,  Mit- 
chell, Griscom,  Peters,  Roosa,  Harris,  Byford,  and  other  leading 
authorities  in  our  profession;  and  the  magnificent  and  success- 
ful treatise  of  our  eminent  countryman.  Prof.  John  0.  Dalton — all 
these  are  the  emphatic  protests  on  the  part  of  the  profession  that  the 
people  shall  no  longer  dwell  in  darkness,  that  the  medieval  age  of 
narrow  and  selfish  exclusiveness  has  passed  away,  and  that  men  of 
science  shall  hereafter  follow  in  the  path  of  theologians  and  law- 
givers, and  sow  the  good  seed  of  truth  broadcast  through  society. 

In  order  to  popularize  science  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  text- 
books for  the  young.  We  must  sow  beside  all  waters.  We  must 
make  the  magazines,  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  the  platform,  the 
lecture  hall,  the  organizations  of  philanthropy,  the  pulpit  and  the 
Sabbath-school,  channels  of  communication,  through  which  know- 
ledge of  science  shall  flow  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  thp  earth. 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  READER. 


1.  In  order  to  get  information  on  any  subject  treated  of  in  tlu|^bookj 
lool  in  the  index. 

Although  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Principal  Diseases  and  Remedies  (alphabetically  arranged). 
Prescriptions  and  List  of  Medicines  are  so  arranged  that  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  book  can  tell  at  once  where  to  look  for  information  on  any  par- 
ticular theme,  yet  the  surest  and  easiest  way  is  to  consult  the  index  cU 
once. 

2.  The  subjects  of  Physiology,  Diet,  Sleep,  Air,  Sunlight,  £xercise. 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health  and  Lon- 
gevity, Laws  of  Inheritance,  Influence  of  Climate,  Management  of  Infancy, 
and  many  of  the  principal  diseases,  are  so  treated  that  they  can  be  read 
with  interest  and  studied  with  profit,  as  well  as  merely  referred  to. 

3.  The  doses  of  tlie  medicines  prescribed  in  this  hook  a/re  designed  for 
advlts.  The  rule  for  graduating  the  dose  for  children,  according  to  the 
CLgSj  is  given  on  i)age  460. 

When  any  remedy  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  any  disease, 
the  dose  is  not  usually  given,  because  it  must  necessarily  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  patient.  The  way  to  ascertain  the  dose  in  all  such  cases  is  to 
refer  to  the  description  of  the  remedy  itself,  which  can  be  foiuid  in  the 
index.  In  those  exceptional  cases  where  the  dose  is  given  it  is  designed 
for  adults,  unless  specially  ordered  otherwise. 

4.  Under  the  treatment  of  the  diseases,  I  have  given  principles  of 
treatment  rather  than  minute  and  bewildering  details.  The  tendency 
with  patients  is  almost  always  to  give  too  much  medicine,  and  to  give  it 
in  too  large  doses.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  treatment  recommended, 
even  for  the  most  serious  diseases,  is  frequently  quite  simple — consisting 
chiefly  in  good  nursing,  refreshing  drinks,  thorough  ventilation,  and  the 
cautious  administration  of  perhaps  one  or  two  medicines. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  indiscriminate  dosing  with  great 
combinations  of  drugs,  will  no  doubt  be  surprised,  on  consulting  this 
book,  to  find  even  some  of  the  most  terrible 'diseases  are  treated  by  a  few 
remedies  and  hy  simple  prescriptions. 

It  has  been  found  in  recent  times,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  simple 
prescriptions,  containing  but  one,  two,  or  three  substances,  are  more  sure 
and  reliable  than  those  containing  a  larger  variety.     As  will  be  explained 
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ander  '^  Prescriptions^^  combinatioDS  of  a  large  Doimber  of  substances  are 
in  certain  cases  of  advantage ;  but  these  combinations  sliould  not  usually 
be  made  by  patients,  but  by  competent  druggists. 

6.  Throughout  the  work  the  prevention  of  disease  is  kept  continually 
prominent.  The  laws  of  health  are  treated  of  in  'great  detail,  because  it 
18  believed  that  by  thoroiighly  knowing  and  observing  them,  much  of  the 
disease  of  the  world  could  be  prevented.  The  power  of  medicine  at  best 
is  limited.  Most  of  fevers  run  their  course,  and  all  that  medicine  can  do 
is  to  i*elieve,  to  mollify,  and  sustain.  The  positive  efficacy  of  medical 
science  is  most  observed  in  the  treatment  of  those  chronic  diseases  where 
natuA  is  incapable  of  effecting  a  cure,  but  where  vaiious  combinations  of 
remedial  measures  assist  her  to  accomplish  tasks  to  which,  without  such 
assistance,  she  would  be  unequal. 

Most  of  chronic  diseases,  especially  of  the  nervous  variety,  are  best 
treated  by  the  same  methods  by  which  they  should  be  prevented — that  is, 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health.  Therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
these  nervous  diseases,  references  are  continually  made  to  the  subjects  of 
diet,  sleep,  air,  sunlight,  exercise,  and  other  important  departments  of 
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LwiuiNO  like  a  complete  list  of  all  the  souroes  from  which  the  infer* 
matLon  in  a  work  of  such  a  character  as  this  is  derived,  is  manifestly 
impossible.  I  have  onlj  attempted  to  acknowledge  those  authorities  that 
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ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 


BRIEF  VIEW  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

That  we  may  nnderstand  for  what  purpose  the  human  boily  i» 
made  to  consist  of  such  a  variety  of  parts ;  why  it  possesses  such  a 
oomplication  of  nice  and  tender  machinery ;  and  why  there  was  not 
a  more  simple,  less  delicate,  and  less  expensive  frame,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we,  in  our  imagination,  make  a  man ;  in  other  words, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  mind  or  immaterial  part  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  material 
beings  by  the  intervention  of  the  body ;  and  then  consider  what  will 
be  wanted  for  its  accommodation.  In  this  inquiry  we  shall  plainly 
see  the  necessity,  advantage  and  wonderful  adaptation  of  most  of  the 
parts  which  we  actually  find  in  the  human  body.  And  if  we  con- 
sider that  in  order  to  answer  some  of  the  requisites,  human  wit  and 
invention  would  be  very  insufficient ;  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we 
meet  with  some  parts  of  the  body  whose  use  we  cannot  yet  perceive, 
and  with  some  operations  and  functions  which  we  cannot  explain. 
We  can  see  that  the  whole  bears  the  most  striking  tokens  of  ex- 
celling wisdom  and  ingenuity ;  but  the  imperfect  senses  and  capacity 
of  man  cannot  reach  every  part  of  a  machine,  which  nothing  less 
than  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  could  con- 
trive and  execute.  ^ 

First,  then,  the  mind,  the  thinking,  immaterial  agent,  must  be 

provided  with  a  place  of  immediate  residence,  which  shall  have  aU 

the   requisites  for  the  union  of  spirit  and  body ;  accordingly  it  is 

provided  with  the  brain,  and  is  governor  and  superintendent  of  the 

whole  fabric. 
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Ill  tlie  next  place,  as  it  is  to  hold  a  corn^spondence  with  all  ma^ 
terial  external  beings,  it  must  bo  supplied  with  organs  fitted  tc 
receive  the  ditFerent  kinds  of  impressions  which  they  will  make. 
In  fact,  we  see  that  it  is  provided  with  the  organs  of  sense,  as  we 
call  them ;  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ;  the  ear,  to  sound  ;  the  nose, 
to  smell;  the  mouth,  to  taste;  and  the  skin,  to  touch. 

Further,  it  must  bo  furnished  with  organs  of  communication 
between  itself  in  the  brain,  and  those  organs  of  setise,  to  receive 
information  of  all  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon  them ;  and  it 
must  also  have  organs  between  itself  in  the  brain,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  b(xiy,  fitted  to  convey  iti?  commands,  and  to  influence  the 
whole.  For  these  purposes  the  nerves  are  actually  given.  They  are 
8ol>  wliite  cords  whicfi  rise  from  the  brain,  the  immediate  residence 
of  the  mind,  and  disperse  themselves  in  branches  through  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  sensations  to  the 
mind  in  the  liraiu ;  an<l  likewise  carry  out  thence  aQ  its  com- 
mands to  the  other  parts. of  the  body.  They  are  mtended  to  be 
occasional  monitors  against  all  such  impressions  as  might  endanger 
the  well-being  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part ;  wliicli  vindi- 
cates the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having  actually  subjected  us  t-o 
those  many  disagreeable  and  painful  sensations  to  which  we  are 
exposed  from  a  thousand  accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  corj:H>reaL  system,  must  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place ;  for  the  sake  of 
intercourse  with  a  variety  of  objects ;  of  escape,  from  such  as  are 
disagreeable,  dangerous,  or  hurtful ;  and  tor  the  pursuit  of  such  as 
are  pleasant  or  useful.  Accordingly  it  is  furnished  witli  limbs, 
muscles,  and  tendons,  the  instruments  of  motion,  whicfi  are  found 
in  every  part  of  the  fabric  where  mf)tion  is  necessary. 

But  to  support ;  to  give  firmness  and  shape  to  the  fabric  ;  to  keep 
the  softer  parts  in  their  proper  places;  to  give  fixed  points  for,  and 
the  proper  directions  to,  its  motions,  as  well  as  to  prot-oct  some  of  the 
more  important  and  tender  organs  from  external  injuries,  there  must 
be  seme  firm  prop- work  interwoven  through  the  whole.  And  in  fact, 
fur  such  work  the  bones  are  given. 

This  prop-work  is  not  made  with  one  rigid  fabric,  for  that  would 
prevent  motion.     Therefore  there  are  a  number  of  bones. 

These  pieces  must  all  bo  firmly  bound  together,  to  prevent  their 
dislocation.    And  this  end  is  perfectly  answered  by  the  ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  those  bony  pieces,  where  they  move  and  rub 
npon  one  another,  must  have  smooth  and  slippery  surfaces  for  easy 
motion.  This  is  most  happily  provided  for,  by  the  cartilages  and 
mucus  of  tlic  joints. 
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The  spaces  between  these  different  organs  must  be  filled  up  with 
some  soft  and  ductile  matter,  which  shall  keep  them  in  their  places, 
unite  them,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  move  a  little  upon 
one  another.  These  purposes  are  answered  by  the  cellular  membrane 
or  adipose  (i.  e.  fatty)  substance. 

There  must  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole  apparatus, 
both  to  give  it  compactness,  and  to  defend  it  from  a  thousand  inju- 
ries ;  which  in  fact,  are  the  very  purposes  of  the  skin  and  other  in- 
teguments. 

Lastly,  the  mind  being  formed  for  society  and  intercourse  with 
beings  of  its  own  kind,  must  be  endued  with  powers  of  expres- 
sing and  communicating  its  thoughts  by  some  sensible  marks  or 
signs,  which  shall  be  both  easy  to  itself,  and  admit  of  great  varie- 
ty. Accordingly  it  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty  of 
speech,  by  which  it  can  throw  out  jsigns  with  amazing  facility,  and 
vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which  would  seem  to  be* 
pretty  complete  ;  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and 
i^orked  upon  by  matter,  so  in  a  very  little  time  such  a  living  crea- 
ture must  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  no  provision  for  repairing  the  in- 
juries which  it  must  commit  upon  itself,  and  those  to  which  it 
must  be  exposed  from  without.  Therefore  a  treasure  of  blood  is 
actually  provided  in  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  full  of  nutritious 
and  healing  particles,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minutest 
parts  of  the  animal,  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by  the  ar- 
teries. It  washes  every  part,  builds  up  what  was  broken  down,  and 
sweeps  away  the  old  and  useless  materials.  Hence  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system. 

Wliat  more  there  is  of  the  blood  than  enough  to  repair  the  pre- 
sent damages  of  the  machine,  must  not  be  lost,  but  should  be  re- 
turned again  to  the  heart ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  venous  system 
is  provided.  These  requisites  in  the  animal  explain  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  bid  materials  which  have  become  useless,  and  are  swept  off 
by  the  current  of  blood,  must  be  separated  and  thrown  out  of  the 
system.  Therefore  glands,  the  organs  of  secretion,  are  given  for 
straining  whatever  is  redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  frotn  the  mass  of 
blood ;  and  when  strained,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emunctories, 
called  organs  of  excretion. 

But  as  the  machine  is  constantly  in  action,  the  reparation  must 
be  carried  on  without  intermission,  and  the  strainers  must  alv^ays 
,  be  employed.     Therefore  there  is  actually  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
the  bloody  and  the  secretions  are  always  going  on.  ^ 
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All  this  provision,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient  ;  for  that 
store  of  bloml  would  soon  be  consumed,  and  the  fabric  wouhl 
break  down,  if  there  was  not  a  provision  made  for  fresh  supplies. 
These,  we  observe,  are  profusely  scattered  around  us  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  and  hands,  the  fittest  lostrumenti*  thai 
could  be  contrived,  are  furnished  for  gathering  them,  and  for  pre* 
paring  them  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth* 

But  these  supplies,  which  we  call  focxl,  must  be  considerably 
changed;  they  must  be  converted  into  blood.  Therefore  are  pro- 
vided teeth  for  cutting  and  bruising  the  food,  and  a  stomach  for 
melting  it  down  ;  in  short,  all  the  organs  subservient  to  digestion. 
The  finer  part^  of  the  aliments  only  can  l>6  useful  in  the  con- 
stitution. These  must  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the  blood, 
and  tlie  dregs  must  be  thrown  off.  With  this  view  the  intestinal 
canal  is  provided.  It  separates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
^ohyle,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  system  of  absorbept 
vessels;  and  the  coarser  parts  pass  dowm wards  to  be  ejcoited. 

We  have  now  got  our  animal  not  only  furnished  with  what  h 
wanting  for  its  immediate  existence,  but  also  with  powers  of  protracts 
ing  that  existence  to  an  indefmite  length  of  time.  But  its  duration, 
we  may  presume,  must  necessarily  be  limited  ;  for  as  it  is  nour* 
ished,  grows,  and  is  raised  up  to  its  full  strength  and  pjrfection 
so  it  must  in  time,  in  common  with  all  material  beings,  begin  to 
decay,  and  then  harry  on  to  final  ruin.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity 
of  a  scheme  for  its  renovation.  Accordingly  wise  Proviilenoe,  to 
perpetuate,  as  well  as  to  preserve  his  work,  besides  giving  a  strong 
appetite  for  life  and  self-preservation,  has  made  animals  malo  and 
female,  to  continue  the  propagation  of  the  species  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  the  very  imperfect  survey  which  human 
reason  is  able  to  take  of  this  subject,  the  animal  man  must  necessarily 
be  complex  in  his  corporeal  system,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  must  have  one  great  and  general  j^ystem,  the  vascular, 
branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation;  the  nervous,  with  its 
appendages  the  organs  of  sense,  for  every  kind  of  feeling ;  and  a 
third,  for  the  union  and  connection  of  all  these  part3. 

Besides  these  primary  and  general  systems,  he  requires  others 
which  may  be  more  local  or  confined  ;  one  for  strength,  support,  and 
protection,  the  bony  structure  ;  another  for  the  requisite  motions  of, 
the  parts  among  themselves,  as  well  as  for  moving  fi^om  place  tol 
place,  the  muscular  system  ;  another  to  prepare  nourishment  for  the 
daily  recruit  of  the  body,  the  digestive  orgatts  ;  and  one  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  , 

In  taking  this  general  survey  of  what  would  appear  originally  fc 
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be  necessary  for  adapting  an  animal  to  the  situations  of  life,  we 
observe,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  man  is  accordingly  made  of 
such  systems,  and  for  such  purposes.  He  has  them  all ;  and  he  has 
nothing  more,  except  the  organs  of  respiration.  Breathing  it  would 
seem  at  first  difficult  to  account  for  ;.  we  only  know  it  from  observa- 
tion to  be  essential  to  life.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  we  see  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  functions,  so  well  accommodated 
for,  and  so  wisely  adapted  to  their  several  purposes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  respiration  is  so  likewise  ;  accordingly  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Priestly,  and  of  later  inquirers,  have  thrown  light  upon  tliis 
function  also,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  diflerent  systems  in' the  human  body,  the  use  and 
necessity  are  not  more  apparent  than  the  wisdom  and  contrivance 
which  have  been  exerted  in  putting  them  all  into  the  most  compact 
and  convenient  form ;  in  disposing  them  so,  that  they  shall  receive 
helps  from  one  another  ;  and  that  all  or  many  of  the  parts  shall  not 
only  answer  their  principal  end  or  purpose,  but  operate  successfully 
and  usefully  in  a  variety  of  secondary  ways. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  animal  structure  in  this  light,  and  com- 
pare it  with  any  machine  in  which  human  art  has  exerted  its 
utmost  skill;  (suppose  the  best  contrived  ship  that  ever  was  built;) 
we  shall  be  convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  intelli- 
gence and  power  have  been  exerted  in  its  formation  far  surpassing 
anything  of  which  men  can  boast. 

One  superiority  in  the  animal  economy  is  peculiarly  striking.  In 
machines  of  human  contrivance  there  is  no  internal  power,  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  machine  itself,  by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate 
itself  to  any  injury  which  it  may  suffer,  or  remedy  any  mischief 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  animal  body  this  is  most 
wonderfully  provided  for  by  the  internal  powers  of  the  system  ;  many 
of  which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  effects  than  they 
are  above  all  human  comprehension  as  to  the  manner  and  means  of 
their  operation.  Thus  a  wound  heals  by  a  natural  process ;  a  broken 
bone  is  made  firm  again  by  a  deposit  of  new  bony  matter ;  a  dead 
part  is  separated  and  thrown  off;  noxious  juices  are  driven  out  by 
home  of  the  emunctories ;  a  redundancy  is  removed  by  some  sponta- 
ueous  bleeding ;  a  bleeding  naturally  stops  of  itself ;  a  great  loss  of 
blood  from  any  cause,  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a  contract- 
ing power  in  the  vascular  system,  which  accommodates  the  capa- 
city of  the  vessels,  to  the  quantity  contained.  The  stomach  gives 
information  when  the  supplies  have  been  exhausted  ;  gives  intima- 
tions, with  groat  exactness,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  is 
wanted  in  the  present  state  of  the  machine ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
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mcut«  with  neglect  rises  in  its  demands,  and  urges  its  pfilition  in  a 
louder  t/)ne,  and  with  more  forciblo  argiimenti^*. 

For  the  protection  uf  the  animal  amidst  the  fluctuations  in  the 
heat  of  external  bodies,  a  power  of  generating  warmth  has  b*3en 
provided  ;  and  to  prevent  its  undue  accumulation  in  a  heated  atmos- 
phere, or  its  exces.sive  loss  in  a  cold  one,  the  quantity  carried  away 
is  regulated  with  wonderful  nicety  to  its  wants ;  so  that  an  equal 
temperature  is  preserved  in  all  the  range  of  climates,  from  the 
extreme  point  of  hah  i table  existence  near  the  poles,  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  equatorial  regions. 

A  farther  excellence  io  the  natural  machine^  and  if  possible  still 
more  astonishing  and  more  beyond  all  human  comprehension  than 
that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  the  capability  individuals 
possess  of  reproducing  beings  like  themselves,  which  are  again 
endued  with  similar  powers  for  producing  others,  and  so  of  multiplying 
the  speeies  without  end. 

These  are  powers  which  mock  aD  human  inventiou  or  imitation* 
They  are  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Architect. 


I 
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The  bones,  constituting,  as  was  before  observed,  the  basis  anu 
support,  of  tlie  body,  are  necessarily  its  most  hard  and  solid  parts , 
api>earing  to  superficial  observation  to  be  merely  inorganic  compounds; 
resisting  for. ages  the  test  of  time  ;  and  remaining  impressive  memo- 
rials of  the  decay  of  past  generations.  Hence,  some  have  been  led  to 
think  they  were  without  organi:2ation,  and  consequently  not  Liable, 
like  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  to  disease  and  death.  But  this  erro- 
neous opinion  is  refuted  by  minute  dissection,  which  discovers  the 
internal  structure  of  bones,  traces  their  numerous  vessels,  and  shows 
them  to  bo  supplied  with  bhxjd  like  the  softer  parts;  and  also,  that, 
like  tliese  parts,  they  have  their  periods  of  growth  and  decay,  and  are 
liable  equally  with  them  to  internal  diseases,  and  to  derangement 
from  external  injuries. 

Ifj  for  instance,  the  vessels  of  adult  bone  be  inje'jted  with  red 
colored  wax,  and  the  earthy  particles  be  dissolved  by  a  mineral  acid, 
the  bone  will  he  reduced  to  a  membraneous  state,  but  a  jelly-like 
substance,  full  of  vessels,  will  remain ;  and  these  vessels  will  noi^ 
appear  as  numerous  as  in  the  fleshy  parts,  a  proof  that  they  were 
before  concealed  only  by  the  earthy  p«irtion  of  the  bone. 

Before  birth    all  the  bones  of  the  fcetus  are  of  a  cartilaginoos 
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abaractar.  This  cartilage  is  not,  as  was  erroneously  supposed, 
hardened  into  bone ;  but  is  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  one  set  ol 
teaseld,  while  another  set  is  employed  in  depositing,  in  its  room, 
oiatter  for  forming  the  new  bones.  This  prooess  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner. 

Tlie  transparent  vessels  of  the  cartilage  first  begin  to  dilate  to  re* 

L  oeive  the  red  blood  ;  at  this  time  an  artery  can  be  observed  penetrating 

^ftDwarda  the  middle  of  the  bono;  this  artery  is  soon  accompanied 
by  others,  all  forming  a  sort  of  net-work,  and  Cfjnveying  red  blood , 
and  now  ossification  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Gradually 
the  cartilage  grows  opaque  and  brittle,  and  will  no  longer  bend.  The 
bony  centre  spreads  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bone ;  and 
may  be  known  by  its  hard  feel,  when  examined  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment; similar  points  of  ossification  are  now  found  and  in  a  like 
manner,  in  other  parts  of  the  bone,  till  its  whole  body  becomes  opaque  ; 

r^nd  now  the  vessels,  stretehing  from  the  o^^ntre  tt)wards  the  extremi* 
ies,  having  penetrated  the  cartilages  which  separate  the  heads  from 
be  body  of  the  bone,  enter  these  heads,  when  ossification  commences 
here  also.  From  tliis  mode  of  process  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  heads 
and  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones,  formed  separately  and  counectctl 
only  by  cartilage,  and  they  are  not  united  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Thus  the  formation  of  bone  is  effected  by  the  action  of  its  blood 
^Is,  which  may  be  seen  entering  in  one  great  trunk  into  the  iMxly 

'of  each  bone,  and  spreading  thence  towards  both  extremities.  It  is 
by  this  action  all  the  parts  of  tlie  body  are  evolved  ;  it  forms  the  blood 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  chick,  which  has  no  other  way  of  rcceiv- 
ing  this  fluid  but  by  forming  it  witliin  its  own  body ;  and  from  the 
Uood  are  all  the  solids  constructed  by  the  same  action  of  the  vessels. 
All  animals  have  the  power  of  assimUating  their  food,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  air,  of  converting  it  into  blood  ;  and  as  by  tlie  action  of 
their  larger  vessels  they  can  thus  elaborate  fresh  supplies  of  red  blood, 
the  action  of  particijar  vessels  is   intended  to  prepare  particular 

^parts.  ThiLs  some  add  to  the  solids  to  assist  growth,  others  for  sup* 
plying  the  continual  waste ;,  while  more  are  employed  in  effecting 
the  dill^jTcnt  secretions  within  the  Ijody,  one  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  bone.  In  this  manner  then  is  ossification  accomplished  ;  the 
arteries  of  the  transparent  cartilage  of  the  fcetus,  beginning  at  length 
t*"*  receive  the  red  blood,  commence  their  deposition  of  earthy  matt-er. 
This  at  first  appears  in  numerous  specks,  whioli  spreading,  aJ^erwards 
meet,  and  at  last  constitute  perfect  bone.  But,  while  these  arteries 
are  thus  employed  in  depositing  bone,  there  are  other  vessels,  (called 

I  mbsorbeuts,  from  the  nature  of  their  function)  busdy  engaged  in  re. 
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moving  the  cartilage,  modelling  the  new  bono  into  its  proper  fornii 
8ha|iini(  out  its  cavities,  and  also  hardening  it  into  duo  consi^tenoo* 

This  organization  of  arteries  to  deposit  bone,  and  of  absorbent! 
to  convey  away  the  cartilage,  whieh  was  necessary  to  its  formation 
and  growth,  is  also  essential  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  full  formed 
bone.  Indeed,  the  latter  depends  on  ttie  regular  deposition  and 
reabsorption  of  the  parts ;  for  by  varying  the  degree  of  action  in 
either  of  those  operations,  bone  may  be  made  to  inflame  and  ulcerate 
like  tlie  softer  parts,  or  to  become  too  brittle  by  an  over  secretion  of 
earth,  or  too  soft  from  its  excessive  absorption.  It  is  this  earth  which 
ooostitiites  the  hardness^  and,  indeed,  all  the  serviceable  properties 
of  bone*  It  lies  dead  in  the  inorganic  interstices  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  is  united  with  animal  mucilage  to  give  it  consistence  and 
strength. 

That  the  bones,  in  conmion  with  the  rest  of  our  frames,  undergo 
constant  renovation  of  parts,  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment. 
If  madder  be  given  to  animals,  then  withheld  for  some  time,  and 
afterward  given  again,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  first 
given,  all  their  bones  will  become  tinged  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
the  color  becomes  very  deep.  In  a  few  days  after  the  madder  has 
been  discontinued,  the  re  J  color  disappears  ;  but  on  its  being  again 
given  to  the  animals,  their  bt;>ncs  beo^ime.a  second  time  tinged. 
Further,  ths  absorption  of  bones,  is  also  proved  by  th^3  disappearance 
of  a  carious  or  dead  bone,  even  before  the  skin  is  opened  ;  and  by 
the  destruction  of  a  bone,  merely  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  against 
it ;  in  which  cases  the  bone  must  have  been  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ing vessels  and  conveyed  away;  and  lastly,  this  absorption  is  placed 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  fatal  disease  called  '*mollities  ossium;-' 
(softening  of  the  bones ;)  which  in  a  sliort  time  dissolves  and  carries 
ojT,  by  an  excessive  action  of  the  absorbents,  the  bony  system  ;  dis. 
charging  the  earthy  matter  by  the  kidneys,  and  gradually  rendi^ring 
the  bones  soft,  till  they  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body  and  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife. 

But  this  vascular  nature  of  bones  not  only  sustains  their  health 
by  constantly  removing  and  carrying  ofl^  their  wasted  and  unsound 
particles,  and  furnishing  them  with  ne%v  one^  ;  but  also,  by  extend- 
ing to  them  the  circulation  in  common  with  the  other  parts  nf  the 
body,  it  enables  those  useliil  organs  to  repair  their  injuries  by  uniting 
such  as  may  be  broken.  And  here  we  cannot  help  admirLng  the 
beneficence  as  well  as  wisdom  uf  the  Creator,  who  thus  kintHy  inter- 
weaves, not  only  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  human  maelnne,  Imt  also, 
with  its  most  hard  and  solid  substances,  the  means  of  supplying  their 
waste  and  of  lepairing  their  injuries. 
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If,  for  instance,  a  bone  be  fractured,  its  broken  ends  will  unite  in 
the  following  manner ;  first,  the  arteries  discharge  a  thin  mucus, 
which  afterwards  thickens  into  a  transparent  jelly  and  becomes 
vascular,  by  the  elongation  of  vessels  from  the  neighboring  parts ; 
tli«*se  vessels  soon  begin  to  secrete  the  osseous  matter,  till  the  whole 
jelly  becomes  one  bony  mass,  and  thus  the  fractured  ends  are  com- 
pletely united.  That  this  desirable  result  may  be  the  more  cer- 
tain, the  formation  of  new  bony  matter  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
part  or  to  particular  vessels  in  the  bone  ;  but  is  generously  bestowed 
upon  its  entire  system  ;  for  not  only  will  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum, 
(the  membrane  covering  and  lining  the  bones)  produce  fresh  osseous 
matter  ;  but  su  also  will  those  of  the  bone  itself ;  as  will  likewise 
the  vessels  of  the  marrow,  which  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of 
the  bones.  Thus,  if  by  puncturing  the  bone  of  an  animal  we  destroy 
the  marrow,  the  old  bone  decays,  and  a  new  one  will  be  formed  from 
the  periosteum ;  and,  should  the  creature  soon  afterwards  die,  and 
the  bone  be  inspected,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  secretion  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  periosteum,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  true 
bone,  and  containing  within  it  the  old  bone,  dead  and  black.  '  But 
if  this  experiment  be«reversed,  and  the  periosteum  only  is  destroyed, 
preserving  the  nutritious  vessels  of  the  bone  ;  in  this  case  the  new 
bony  matter  is  formed  by  the  medullary  vessels,  and  the  old  bone 
surrounding  it,  will  become  black  and  dead.  Lastly,  when  the 
knee-pan,  where  there  are  no  medullary  vessels,  is  fractured,  the  bro- 
ken parts  are  united  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus,  secreted  from 
the  vessels  of  the  bone  itself. 

Again,  if  a  bone  is  injured  by  blows  or  other  accidents,  which 
derange  its  economy  and  damage  its  structure,  the  circulation  soon 
repairs  the  mischief  in  the  following  manner.  First,  inflammation 
takes  place,  as  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  ;  next,  a  swelling  and 
spongy  looseness  with  a  fulness  of  blood  ensue ;  suppuration  and 
ulceration  soon  follow  ;  and  finally,  the  diseased  bone  becomes  com- 
pletely dead,  and  is  discharged  from  the  system. 

Bones,  besides  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbing  vessels,  have  also, 
like  the  soft  parts,  their  nerves.  These  may  be  discovered  entering 
like  small  threads  into  the  body  of  the  bone,  in  company  with  its 
nutritions  vessels  [  and  yet,  notwithstanding  we  can  trace  the  course 
of  some  of  these  nerves,  a  bono  appears  to  possess  no  sensibility. 
Thus,  rasping  the  periosteum,  and  even  scraping  it  from  the  bone^ 
produces  no  pain.  In  amputation  bones  are  cut  without  exciting 
particular  feeling.  Even  the  application  of  the  actual  caut'^ry 
formerly  in  use,  was  known  to  produce  only  a  kind  of  heat  along  the 
course  of  the  bone,  not  unpleasant  to  the  patient.     But  it  must  not 
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be  9Uppr>s<'<l  from  these  facte  that  bones  are  wholly  mseu.sibic,  tnej 
are  In  reality  otlierwi^e  ;  but  their  sensibility  being  fitted  t^)  theii 
functions,  is  so  re^ilated  as  not  to  appear  under  the  generality  ol 
those  circmastances,  which  produce  it  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  shocks  from  running,  leapijig,  and  other  violent  exercises, 
cause  no  sensation  in  the  bones ;  and  which,  if  otherwise  ordered, 
must  have  subjected  them  to  almost  coiitinued  pain,  from  the  nu- 
©rous  blows  and  other  accidents  they  encounter.  The  same  wise 
provision  is  extended  to  tliG  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  other  parts 
composing  the  joints,  and  for  the  same  reason  ;  namely,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  pain  on  every  imeasy  motion  or  concussion  which  these 
parts  are  liable  to  endure. 

But  though  bones  exhibit  this  inaptitude  to  sensibility,  in  their 
healthy  state,  and  on  ordinary  occasions;  this  is  far  from  b<?ing  the 
case  when  they  arc  diseased.  Injuries  will  produce  iuHammation  in 
the  bones  as  well  as  in  the  soft  parts,  and  now  their  hidden  sensibility 
becomes  roused,  and  even  surpasses  that  of  the  latter,  though  excited 
from  a  like  condition.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, and  all  the  other  parts  in  which  sensibility  appears  dull 
during  health.  Thus  the  wound  of  a  joint  isf  certainly  less  painful 
at  first,  hut  inllammation  comitig  on,  the  sensibility  of  tlie  injured 
parts  rises  to  an  excruciating  degree  ;  and  no  pains  are  felt  to  equal 
those  arising  from  bones  and  joints. 

Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  ossification  is  a  process  of  a  truly 
animal  nature  ;  and  that  bone  is  a  regularly  organized  substance* 
whose  form  subsists  from  the  first.  Bone  partakes  by  its  vessels 
uf  the  general  changes  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bcKly  ;  the 
absorbents  rornt^ving  the  old  wasted  parts,  while  the  art^^ries  are 
constantly  depositing  new  ones;  and  thus  it  Uves,  grows,  and  is 
enabled  to  repair  its  injuries.  Ossification  is  at  first  rapid  ;  ailvaneea 
slowly  after  birth  ;  but  is  not  completed  in  the  human  body  till 
the  twentieth  ytar  j  it  is  forwarded  by  health  and  strength  of  con- 
stitiition  ;  and  is  retarded  by  weakness  and  disease.  In  scrofula  it 
is  imperfect ;  and  so  children  become  rickety,  the  Ixines  softening 
and  swelling  at  their  heads,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
body 

The  structure  of  bones,  as  may  be  seen  by  breajting  those  old  and 
decayed  ones  which  are  found  in  church-yards,  consists  of  plates 
made  up  of  filtres,  and  those  plates  connected  by  other  fibres;  by 
which  formation  a  great  number  of  interstices  nr  cells  are  to  ha 
met  with  in  tlie  heads  of  the  long  bones,  while  their  sides  have  a 
mora  densrs,  and  firm  construction. 
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THE    PERIOSTEUM. 

The  bones  are  covered  with  a  membrane,  called  on  that  account 
periosteum.  It  adheres  closely  to  their  surface,  by  small  points, 
which  dive  into  the  outward  substance  of  the  bones,  so  that  it  may 
bear  the  pulling  of  the  great  tendons,  which  are  fixed  rather  into  th« 
periosteum  than  into  the  bone.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  bones 
by  innumerable  vessels,  which  are  transmitted  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  this  membrane.  The  periosteum  is  not  itself  vascular, 
and  appears  to  be  merely  condensed  cellular  membrane.  If,  however, 
it  be  hurt  by  injuries,  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone  die,  because  the 
vessels  which  nourished  and  sustained  their  health,  are  now  destroyed 
or  prevented  firom  continuing  their  function,  by  the  injury  of  tho 
membrane  through  which  they  passed  into  the  bone.  But  the  inter- 
nal layers  will  now  set  about  repairing  the  mischief.  These,  being 
fully  nourished  by  the  internal  arteries,  inflame,  swell,  become  po- 
rous and  spongy,  and  form  granulations.  These  granulations,  push 
off  the  mortified  plate,  and  form  themselves  into  new  bone,  which 
supplies  its  place. 

The  uses  of  the  periosteum  appear  to  be,  to  nourish,  by  the  vessels 
which  pass  through  it,  the  external  layers  of  the  bone ;  to  afford 
a  conveiiient  origin  and  insertion  to  several  muscles  and  tendons 
which  are  fixed  into  tliis  membrane ;  and  to  prevent,  by  the  loose- 
ness of  the  external  surface,  firiction,  in  the  sliding  of  the  muscles 
over  the  bones. 

THE    MARROW. 

The  marrow  is  an  oily  secretion  from  the  blood,  and  is  lodged  in 
membraneous  vesicles  or  cells,  which  fill  up  the  larger  and  smaller, 
cavities  within  the  bones.     These  minute  bags  are  formed  froiri  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cells  within  the  bones. 

The  precise  use  of  the  marrow  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but  its 
oonsistence  varies  in  different  periods  of  life.  In  infancy  it  is  thin 
and  tinged  with  blood.     It  thickens  as  we  advance  in  life. 

The  destruction  of  the  marrow,  as  we  before  observed,  produces 
the  death  of  the  bone  in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  from  the  same 
cause,  that  injuries  of  the  periosteum  will  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  external  plates,  namely  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  ;  for  as 
the  periosteum  is  the  medium  by  which  the  external  vessels  are  con- 
veyed to  the  bone,  so  the  internal  ones  are  conducted  to  its  substance 
by  the  membrane  containing  the  marrow,  and  lining  the  inside  of 
the  bone  ;  whence  the  marrow  being  destroyed,  the  channels  for  con* 
veying  nourishment  are  cut  off,  ind  the  bone  dies. 
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LIGAMENTS. 

The  bones  are  oonnected  to  each  other  by  ligaments,  whieh  arc 
strong,  white,  llexibie  i^ubstances,  and  but  little  elastic.  They  are  ol 
two  kinds,  the  roLind  or  cord-like  ligament,  which  ^ows  from  tho 
head  of  one  boiiHj  and  is  inserted  into  that  o(  the  other,  tying  the  two 
bones  together ;  and  the  capsular  ligament,  which  encloses  the  whole 
ioint  as  in  a  purse  or  bag,  and  has  naniuruus  arteries  opening  upon 
its  iiiternal  .surface,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  moist,  and  of  dimin- 
ishing friction. 

CARTILAGES. 

But  the  more  Gfrcctnally  to  preclude  friction  and  concussion,  aU  the 
bones  forming  moveable  joints,  have  their  ends  covered  with  plates 
of  eartdage,  which  being  of  a  solid,  smooth,  clastic  nature,  renders 
all  the  motions  of  the  joints  easy  and  free  from  shocks  in  running, 
jumping,  &c. ;  and  tx}  increase  this  effect,  tliere  are  also  inoveablo 
cartilages  interposed  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  in  some  of  the 
joints. 

THE    S'VIVOVIA, 

Besides  the  fluid  which  the  capsular  ligament  throwi?  out,  there 
are  small  fringe-like  bwlies  placed  within  the  joints,  for  sectoring  a 
constant  and  copious  supply  of  moisture.  They  secrete  a  singularly 
glairy  and  slippery  liquor  called  synovia,  for  lubricating  the  different 
surfuces  of  the  joint,  and  preventing  friction  in  the  various  motions 
of  the  body.  After  tlie  synovia  has  performed  its  office,  it  is  re- 
absorbed by  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  Eirise  by  open  extremities 
from  all  the  cavities  of  the  body. 

OF    THE    SKELETON    OP    THE    HITMAN    BODY. 

The  bones  of  an  animal  connected  ti^gcther,  after  the  soft  parts 
have  been  removed,  is  called  a  skeltitoa ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  natural 
one  when  they  are  ke]>t  t^gL^thor,  as  in  the  living  state,  by  their  own 
ligaments ;  but  artificial  if  tliey  are  joined  with  wire,  or  any  other 
substance,  foreign  to  the  animal. 

The  human  skeleton  we  sliall  divide,  for  the  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion,  into  the  head,  the  trunk,  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities. 


OF    THE    HEAD, 


By  the  head  is  meant  all  that  part  wliich  is  place^I  almve.  the  first 
bone  of  the  neck,     It  therefore  comprehends  the   bones  of  the  skuU , 
and  those  of  the  face. 
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THE    SKULL. 

The  skull  or  brain-case  consists  of  eight  bones,  which  form  a 
vaulted  cavity  for  lodging  and  defending  the  brain  ;  this  great  cavitj 
is  proportioned  to  its  contents,  which  is  the  cause  of  such  variation* 
in  its  size  in  different  persons ;  while  its  roundish  figure  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  equal  pressure  of  the  contained  parts,  as  they  grow  and 
increase,  before  the  skull  is  entirely  ossified ;  and  to  the  management 
of  the  head  during  this  period  is  .to  be  attributed  the  difference  of 
shape  observable  in  different  nations.  Hence  from  the  use  of  the 
turban,  the  head  of  a  Turk  assumes  a  round  figure,  greatly  different 
firom  that  oblong  shape,  which  characterizes  those  nations,  with  whom 
the  turban  is  not  in  use. 

A  more  striking  instance  of  the  degree  in  which  the  human  head 
may  be  modelled  by  national  customs,  is  found  among  the  Caribbee 
Indians,  who  by  flattening  the  forehead  in  early  infancy,  produce 
a  hideous  deformity  of  aspe^ct. 

Some  of  the  Faquirs  of  India  are  well  known  for  the  cone-like 
shape  to  which  they  mould  their  heads. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  composed  of  two  tables,  and  an  inter- 
hiediate  lattice- work,  nearly  of  the  same  structure  and  use,  as  that  of 
the  other  bones.  The  outer  table  or  plate  is  the  thicker  and  stronger 
of  the  two,  being  more  immediately  concerned  in  warding  off  injuries 
of  the  head. 

The  eight  bones  of  the  skull  are  the  frontal-bane,  which  forms  the 
whole  fore-part  of  the  skull ;  the  two  parietal -bones  forming  its  upper 
and  middle  part ;  the  two  temporal-bones  composing  the  lower  part  of 
the  sides;  the  occipital-bone  making  the  whole  hinder  part,  and 
some  of  the  base ;  the  ethmoid-bone,  placed  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  and  the  spfienoid-bone  in  its  middle. 

SUTURES. 

These  bones  are  joined  to  each  other  by  what  anatomists  call  su- 
tures, which  are  indented  or  dovetailed  seams ;  their  uses  are  not 
well  understood.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to 
limit  the  extent  of  fractures  in  the  skull ;  others,  that  they  enable 
the  dura  mater,  or  membrane  lining  the  inside  of  the  head,  to  sus- 
pend itself  more  firmly,  by  insinuating  its  fibres  through  those  sutures, 
and  communicating  with  the  membrane  on  the  outside.  But  these 
opinions,  with  many  others,  are  contested  and  admii;  of  doubt ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  sutures  are  merely  a 
oonsequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  takes 
place,  rather  than  a  formation,  designed  for  certain  uses.     We  see 
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the  bones  of  the  skull  oj^sify  from  the  centre  t^i wards  their  circa, nfer* 
enooj  their  fibres  spreading  and  extending  oo  every  side,  till  at  lasl 
those  ditlerent  bonos  meet,  and  shooting  in  between  each  other,  form 
tli6  suture  or  serrated  line  of  union.  Nature,  Ln  the  formation  of  all 
lw»nes,  hastens  their  ossifioation,  by  beginning  the  process  in  many 
pomtSj  and  she  observes  this  law  in  healing  a  broken  bone,  as  well 
as  in  fprmiog  the  skulh  Had  the  p^o€^iss  of  ossification  in  the  head 
been  conlined  t<)  one  point,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  slow  and 
imperfect,  and  the  brain  would  have  continued  a  long  time  exposed 
to  injuries  from  without.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  a  distinct  syst^^m 
of  ossification  going  forward  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  bones 
composing  the  skull,  all  spreading  from  their  centres,  and  approach- 
ing each  other  to  make  one  whole,  perfect,  bony  case  for  lodging  the 
brain.  But  it  should  be  observed  hero,  that  this  ossification  is  not 
oomplete  for  a  long  time  after  birth  ;  the  bones  not  having  yet  stiiE- 
oiently  grown  for  their  edges  to  meet.  The  imperfectly  i>ssified  sTat« 
of  the  skull  appears  to  be  better  suited  to  tlio  growing  and  increasing 
condition  of  the  brain  daring  this  period,  than  if  its  ossification  had 
been  quite  complete  ;  as  in  this  case  the  flexibility  of  the  skull  must 
bo  less,  and  its  capacity  not  so  easily  enlarged  by  the  increasing  bulk 
of  the  brain.  One  beneficial  consequence  rcsnlts  from  the  imperfect 
ossification  of  the  skull  at  birth,  which  is  tiDo  important  to  omit,  and 
which,  perhaps,  was  the  principal  aim  nature  had  in  view,  in  adopt- 
ing this  peculiar  structUTc  ;  namely,  the  opportunity  it  aflbrds  of 
contracting  the  size  of  the  head  in  child-bii-th.  It  is  alnmst  constant- 
ly found  that  the  bones  overlap  one  another  very  considerably,  and 
lessen  the  head  in  both  its  diameters  to  a  surprising  degree. 

BOTS'ES  OF  THE  FACR. 

The  fiice  is  the  irregular  pile  of  bones  composing  the  fore  and 
under  part  of  the  head.  It  constitutes  the  bony  [wrtion  of  some  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  affording  sockets  or  orbits  to  the  eyes,  an  arch  to  the 
nose,  and  a  support  to  the  palate  ;  it  also  forms  the  basis  of  tha 
human  physiognomy,  and  enters  into  the  ^imposition  of  the  mouth. 
Anatomists,  in  their  description,  commonly  divide  the  face  into  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 

It  consists  of  six  bones  on  each  side  ;  of  a  tlurt.eenth  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  having  no  fellow ;  and  of  sixteen  teeth.  The  thirteen 
bones  are,  viz.  the  two  nasal ;  two  ungular ;  two  cheek-bones  ;  two 
maxillary  bones  ;  two  palate  bones  ;  two  spongy  twnes  of  the  m^se  ; 
and  the  single  bono,  called  the  vomer,  and  which  divides  the  no$e. 

The  two  nasal  bones  form  the  roo*,  and  arch  of  the  no-^e. 
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The  two  ungTilar  bones,  so  called  from  their  resembling  the  nail 
of  one's  finger,  constitute  the  inner  angle  of  each  orbit.  Each  of 
these  bones  has  a  deep  perpendicular  canal  for  lodging  a  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  duct,  by  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  into  the 
nose  ;  and  it  is  this  bone  which  is  operated  upon  in  the  disease  called 
Estula  lachrymalis,  which  is  an  obstruction  of  the  duct,  by  which  the 
tears,  instead  of  flowing  off"  by  the  nose,  trickle  over  the  face.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  piercing  the  bone  with  an  instrument,  which 
opens  an  artificial  communication  with  the  nose,  and  the  tears  are 
conducted  through  that  channel. 

The  two  cheek  banes  are  the  prominent  square  bones,  which  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  They  constitute  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  human  countenance,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
high  cheek-bones  of  the  Tartars,  and  other  northern  nations,  with  the 
more  regularly  formed  countenances  of  the  people  of  southern 
climates. 

The  two  maxillary  bones  are  the  largest,  and  constitute  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  form  the  most  part  of  the  nose, 
a  great  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  also  a  considerable  share 
of  each  orbit ;  at  their  lower  edge  they  afford  a  base  and  sockets  for ' 
containing  the  sixteen  upper  teeth.  Each  of  these  bones  has  a  large 
hollow  in  its  body,  which  is  lined  with  a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  nose.  It  is  called  the  maxillary  sinus,  has  a  small  opening 
into  the  nostrils,  and  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  raising  and  making 
the  voice  more  perfect,  by  creating  a  reverberation  of  the  sounds. 
Sometimes  collections  of  matter  form  in  this  sinus,  attended  with 
great  pain,  inflammation,  and  swelling  of  the  cheek,  and  even  distor- 
tion of  the  face  ;  in  this  case  the  matter  is  discharged  by  pulling  out 
the  second  or  third  of  the  grinding  teeth,  and  introducing  a  sharp 
stillet  by  the  socket  of  the  drawn  tooth,  then  perforating  the  bony 
partition,  which  is  here  generally  very  thin,  into  the  sinus. 

The  palate-bones  are  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  are  continued  up  the  back  part  of  the  nostrils,  ta 
the  orbits ;  forming  part  of  the  palate,  nostrils  and  orbits. 

The  spongy  bones  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  nostril ;  they 
are  so  named  from  their  porous  texture,  being  rolled  into  scrolls,  and 
their  thin  laminse  of  bone  are  pierced  by  many  holes,  which  renders 
them  very  light.  They  are  covered  with  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which  lines  universally  all  the  cavities  of  this  organ.  The  points  ol 
the  lower  of  these  bones  form  those  projections  which  may  be  felt  by 
the  finger,  and  from  the  improper  practice  of  picking  the  nose,  very 
often  serious  consequences  arise ;  for  in  many  instances  polypi  of  the 
spongy  bones  which  are  fleshy  excrescencp*^  *md  which  can  be  traced 
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to  injuries  of  this  kind,  grow  so  as  to  extend  down  the  tliroat,  and 
cause  BiifiVK'atiun  and  dt*ath. 

Tbe  mmer^  so  esilled  from  its  supposed  resembkuee  to  a  plough- 
share,  is  a  thin  flut  hone;  constituting  the  thirteenth  and  Iji&t  huno 
of  the  upper  face.  It  forms  the  lower  and  back  partes  of  the  division 
of  the  nose.  Its  upper  edge  is  uuited  to  the  base  of  the  sphenoid- 
bone,  and  to  tlie  nasal-plate  of  the  ethmoid.  Its  anterior  edge  has 
a  long  furrow  tor  reeeiring  the  middle  cBrtilage  of  the  nose  ;  and  its 
lower  edge  is  joined  to  the  maxillary  and  ]mhite  bones.  This  bono 
divides  the  nostrils  from  each  other,  and  Hke  the  spongy  bones  en- 
larges the  organ  of  smelling  by  afiording  greater  space  fur  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  membrane  of  the  nose. 


Tm^  loa^t^r:  jaw. 


The  lower  jaw  oousista  of  only  one  moveable  bone  and  sixteen 
teeth.  It  Is  neiirl y  of  tbe  form  of  a  crescent^  or  half  moon,  terminating 
the  outhne  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  forming  the  under  part  of  the 
moutli,  and  serving  as  a  frame  for  hohiing  and  working  the  lower 
<^eetli.  The  fore-part  of  this  bone  is  termed  the  chuii  from  this  ita 
*  sides  extend  back  to  what  are  called  the  angles  of  the  lower-jaw. 
Here  its  base  end;?,  and  the  bone  bends  upwards  at  right  angles,  \x^  be 
articulated  with  the  head.  From  these  rising  branches  shoot  out  two 
processes  or  bony  projections  on  eaeh  side  ;  the  first  is  called  the 
ooronoiflj  or  horo-hke  process,  and  is  intended  for  the  convenient 
insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  lower  end  of  this  muscle  being 
fixed  into  the  whole  of  that  process  ;  and  being  placed  at  a  distance 
before  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  gives  the  muBclc  great  power  in 
moving  it  The  other  i^  the  articulating  process ;  it  lies  behind  the 
former,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  set  across  the  branch  of  the  jaw. 
These  articulating  extremities  are  received  mto  two  large  cavities, 
hollowed  out  in  each  temporal  iwne  near  the  ear,  and  are  connected 
to  these  bones,  by  means  of  capsu  tar  ligaments,  which  extend  from 
one  bone  to  the  other,  and  enclose  the  joint  as  in  a  bag.  Not  only 
the  surfaces  of  the  bones  composing  these  joints  are  cx>vered  with 
oartilage,  to  prevent  friction,  but,  to  render  their  large  and  numerous 
motions  more  secure  and  easy,  a  moveable  plate  of  cartilage  is  inter- 
posed, which  plays  between  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  thus 
facilitates  their  mcitions.  It  ia  thin  in  its  centre  and  thickens  towards 
its  circumference,  by  which  contrivance  the  hollow  of  the  joint  is 
deepened,  and  the  hazard  of  dislocation  is  lessened.  Such  mrjveable 
oartilages  are  generally  placed  in  joints  where  frequent  and  rapid 
motion  is  required. 

The  sockets  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower-jaw  are  similar  to  those  oi 
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the  npper,  but  their  number  and  size  in  both  are  various,  because  ol 
the  different  numbers,  as  well  of  the  teeth  themselves,  as  of  their 
roots.  As  the  body  grows,  the  jaw-bone  slowly  increases  in  length, 
and  teeth  are  added  in  proportion,  till  the  jaws  acquire  their  full  size, 
when  the  sockets  are  completely  filled,  the  lips  are  extended,  and  the 
mouth  is  said  to  be  formed.  But,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
teeth  fall  out,  the  sockets  are  reabsorbed  and  carried  away,  as  if  they 
had  never  been ;  then  the  chin  projects,  the  cheeks  become  hollow,  and 
the  lips  fall  in,  the  sure  marks  of  old  age. 

Fractures  of  the  lower-jaw  are  more  or  less  transverse,  and  are 
known  by  the  falling  down  of  one  part  of  the  bone.  They  happen 
from  blows  or  falls,  but  never  by  pulling  teeth,  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  which  alone  are  broken  in  their  extraction,  bearing  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  jaw ;  and  even  in  children  this  cannot 
happen,  for  in  them  the  teeth  have  no  roots,  nor  any  hold  or  dangerous 
power  over  the  jaw. 

OP  THE  TEETH.     ■ 

The  teeth  of  an  adult  are  generally  in  number  sixteen  above,  and 
as  many  below,  though  some  people  have  more  ;  others,  fewer.  The 
part  appearing  without  the  socket,  is  called  the  base  or  body,  and 
those  parts  within,  the  roots  or  fangs.  These  roots  become  generally 
smaUer  towards  the  end  farthest  from  the  base  ;  and  are  nearly  coni 
cal,  by  which  the  surface  of  their  sides  lessens  the  pressure  made  by 
their  bases,  and  prevents  the  soft  parts,  at  the  small  points  of  the 
sockets,  being  hurt  by  such  pressure.  Each  tooth  is  composed  of  its 
enamel,  (an  extremely  hard  substance  coverixig  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tooth)  and  an  internal  bony  substance.  The  enamel  has  no  cavity 
or  place  for  marrow,  and  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  saws  or  files  can 
with  difficulty  make  an  impression  upon  it.  It  is  thickest  upon  the 
base,  and  becomes  thinner  towards  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  Its 
fibres  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  internal  substance,  and  are  straight 
on  the  base,  but  at  the  sides  are  arched  with  a  convex  part  towards 
the  roots,  which  enables  the  teeth  to  resist  the  compression  of  any 
hard  body  between  the  jaws,  with  less  danger  of  breaking  these  fibres, 
than  if  they  had  been  situated  transversely.  The  spongy  sockets  in 
which  the  teeth  are  placed,  likewise  serve  better  to  prevent  such  an 
injury,  than  a  more  solid  base  would  have  done.  The  internal  bony 
part  of  the  teeth  is  of  the  nature  of  other  bones  ;  like  them  it  is  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  like  them  it  is  subject  to  the 
disorders  of  other  vascular  parts.  Hence,  when  the  enamel  breaks  or 
falls  off,  and  the  internal  part  becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  cor- 
rupts, and  a  carious  tooth  is  produced,  perfectly  hollow  within,  and 
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liavin*^  only  a  small  hole  externally.     Tlie  vessels  and  nerv«^8  entfir  bv" 
a  Sfnall  npening  plafiad  a  little  to  the  side  of  each  root,  and  thoQO*! 
descend  to  be  lodj^ed  in  canals  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  teeth  ;  here 
they  are  employed  in  replaoing-  the  waste  constantly  made  by  the  frio- 
tion  they  undergo  in  mastication. 

The  t«eth  are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  the  looi* 
sow^^  canini,  and  grinders  or  molares^  The  incisores,  so  called  from 
their  use  in  cutting  the  food,  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of 
each  jaw.  The  canini  derive  their  name  from  their  rescmblamce  to  a 
dog's  tusks.  They  are  the  lon^^est  of  all  the  teeth,  are  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  incisores,  so  that  there  are  two  canini  in  each  jaw, 
which  seem  to  be  intended  principally,  not  for  dividing  or  grinding 
like  the  other  teethj  but  for  laying  hold  of  substances.  The  grinders, 
of  which  there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  named,  booause  from  their 
shape  and  size  they  are  fitted  for  grinding  the  food.  Each  of  the  in- 
cisores  and  canini  is  furnished  only  with  one  fang;  but  in  the  mularea 
of  the  under  jaw,  we  coiL^tantly  find  two  fangs^  and  in  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  three  fangs. 

This  stnicture  and  arrangement  of  all  the  teeth  displays  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  art.  To  understand  it  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
csonsider  the  under  jaw  as  a  kind  of  lever,  with  its  fixed  points  at  its 
articulations  with  the  skull;  that  this  lever  is  worked  by  its  muscles; 
and  that  the  aliment  constitutes  the  object  of  resistance  to  its 
elevation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  grinders,  from  being  plaoed 
nearest  the  centre  of  motion,  and  from  their  uneven  surfaces,  are  fitted 
for  tlie  purpose  of  grinding  food;  while  the  canini  and  incisores,  being 
placed  farther  from  this  point,  from  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  which 
overlap  each  other  ^s  t!ie  blades  of  scissors  do,  are  particularly  adapted 
to  cut  and  tear  the  food. 

There  are  examples  of  children  who  have  come  into  the  world  with 
two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth  ;  but  these  examples  are  very  rare ; 
and  it  is  seldom  before  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birthi 
that  the  incisores,  which  are  the  first  formed,  begin  to  pass  through 
the  gum.  The  symptoms  of  dentition,  however,  in  conseq ur^noe  of 
irritJition  from  the  teeth,  frequently  take  place  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month.  About  the  twentieth  or  twenty- fourth  month  the  canini  and 
two  grinders  make  their  appearance.  The  sympt<^is  are  more  or  less 
alarmingj  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  which  the  gum  alTords  to  the 
teeth,  and  according  to  the  number  of  teeth,  which  may  chance  to  seek 
a  passage  at  the  same  time.  Were  they  all  to  appear  at  once,  chil- 
dren would  fall  victims  to  the  pain  and  excessive  irritation  ;  but 
nature  has  so  very  wisely  disposed  them,  that  they  usually  appear  one 
titer  the  other,  with  some  distance  of  time  between  each.     The  first 
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incisor  that  appears  is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw^  and  is  followed  by 
one  in  the  upper  jaw.  Sometimes  the  oanini,  but  more  commonly 
one  of  Ihe  grinders,  begin  to  pass  through  the  gum  first.  These 
twenty  teeth,  viz.  eight  inoisores,  four  oanini,  and  eight  grinders, 
are  called  temporary  or* milk  teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed 
between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  succeeded  by  what 
are  called  the  permanent  or  adult  teeth  ;  and  which  are  of  a  firmer 
texture,  and  have  longer  fangs.  These  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a 
distinct  set  of  sockets,  and  the  upper  sockets  being  gradually  removed 
as  the  under  ones  increase  in  size,  at  length  the  temporary,  or  upper 
t«eth,  having  no  longer  any  support,  fall  out.  To  these  twenty  teeth, 
which  succeed  the  temporary  ones,  twelve  others  are  afterwards 
added,  viz.  three  grinders  in  each  side,  in  both  jaws ;  and  in  order  to 
make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find  that  the  jaws  gradually  lengthen 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth ;  so  that  with  twenty  teeth 
they  seem  to  be  as  completely  filled,  as  they  are  afterwards  with 
thirty-two.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  face  is  rounder  and  flatter  in 
children  than  in  adults.  In  extreme  age  the  teeth  drop  out,  their 
sockets  are  removed  also,  and  the  face  again  shortens. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may  observe,  that 
in  a  foetus  of  four  months  the  alveolar  process  appears  only  as  a  shal- 
low longitudinal  groove,  divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a  number  of 
intermediate  depressions ;  in  each  of  which  we  find  a  small  pulpy 
substance,  surrounded  by  a  vascular  membrane.  This  pulp  gradually 
ossifies,  and  its  lower  part  is  lengthened  out  to  constitute  the  fang. 
When  the  bony  part  of  the  tooth  is  formed,  its  surface  begins  to  be  in- 
crusted  with  the  enamel.  The  rudiments  of  some  of  the  adult  teeth 
begin  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of  the 
inoisores  may  generally  be  perceived  in  a  foetus  of  eight  months,  and 
the  ossification  commences  soon  after  birth. 

THE  BONE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

There  is  a  small  bone,  nearly  of  the  figure  of  the  lower-jaw  bone, 
and  which  though  not  classed  with  those  of  the  head  or  trunk,  yet  as 
being  situated  near  to  the  head,  we  shall  describe  before  we  come  to 
those  of  the  trunk.  This  bone  corresponds  in  place  with  the  chin, 
below  which,  abottt  an  inch,  it  may  be  felt,  the  uppermost  of  the  hard 
points  in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat ;  where  being  placed  horizontally, 
it  lies  immediately  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  wind-pipe,  and  carries  upon  it  a  valvular  cartilage,  for  shutting 
the  passage  and  preventing  any  thing  getting  down  this  tube  ;  while 
its  legs  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  throat,  keeping  the  openings  of 
the  win<l-pipe  and  gullet  extended,  as  we  would  keep  a  bag  extended 
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by  two  fingers*  This  bone  is  the  centre  of  the  motions  of  the  tonguts^ 
for  it  is  the  origin  of  those  musoU^s  which  compose  chiefly  the  bulk  otj 
the  totigiie  ;  of  the  motions  of  the  wind-pipe,  for  it  forms  at  onoe  th<! 
top  of  the  wind-pipe  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  joins  them  both 
together ;  of  the  motions  of  the  gullet,  for  its  legs  surronnd  the  upper 
part  of  the  t^illet,  and  join  it  to  the  wind-pipe;  and  it  also  forms  the 
oentre  for  all  the  motions  of  the  throat  in  general ;  for  muscles  come 
down  from  the  chin  to  this  bone^  to  move  the  whole  throat  upwards ; 
others  ascend  from  the  breast,  to  move  it  downwards ;  while  different 
muscles  come  from  the  sides  to  move  the  throat  backwards,  Thii 
bone  is  called  the  os  hyoides. 


OF  THE  TRUNK  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Th9  TnmlE  of  t2L«  Hnmaa  Bodf  Oomprlaos  the  SplJEi«|  th«  Ftlrij^  and  tho  Thorax^  or 

Oh«it. 


THE  8PTNE. 

The  spine  or  back-bone  is  that  long  chain  of  bones  which  extends 
from  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  loins.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct bones  named  vertebree,  from  tho  Latin  word  vert  ere  to  turn  ;  be- 
cause they  perform  at  certain  points  the  chief  turnings  and  bendings 
of  the  body.  They  also  form  a  tube  or  canal  along  the  whole  len^h 
of  the  spine,  for  lod^^ng  and  dofonding  from  harm  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
and  they  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  arms, 
without  suffering  under  the  longest  fatigue,  or  the  greatest  load 
which  the  Limbs  can  bear.  Hardly  any  thing  can  bo  more  beautiful 
or  surprising  than  this  mechanism  of  the  spine,  where  nature  has 
established  the  most  opposite  and  inconsistent  functions  in  one  set 
of  bones;  for  their  motions  are  so  free  as  to  turn  continually,  yet 
so  strong  aa  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  ;  and  so  flexible 
as  to  bend  quickly  in  all  directions,  yet  so  steady  within  as  to  contain 
and  defend  a  material  and  very  delicate  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  vertebrse  are  divided  into  those  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loinSj 
and  the  number  of  pieces  corrcBponds  with  the  length  of  these  divi- 
sions. The  vertebne  of  the  neck  are  seven  in  number ;  their  form  is 
simple,  they  being  almost  like  rings,  their  processes  scarcely  project ; 
they  are  very  loose  and  free ;  and  their  motions  are  the  widest  and 
easiest  of  all  the  spine.  The  twelve  immediately  below  these  are 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back ;  they  are  larger  and  stronger  than  tho 
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former,  ana  their  processes  project  obliquely  downwards,  so  as  to  be 
laid  over  each  other ;  hence  one  bone  is  fastened  to  the  other,  which, 
together  with  their  connection  with  the  ribs,  renders  this  the  steadiest 
part  of  the  spine,  and  allows  it  only  a  v?iry  limited  motion.  The 
vertebrse  of  the  loins  are  the  next  and  the  last;  they  are  five  in 
number  ;  they  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  perform  the 
chief  motions  of  the  trunk,  and  with  this  view,  nature  has  made 
them  the  largest  and  sjirongest  of  the  entire  vertebrsB,  and  given  them 
a  wide  and  free  arrangement  of  their  processes. 

The  form  of  each  yertebra  is  particularly  calculated  for  producing 
the  different  uses  of  the  spine,  and  displays  at  once  the  astonishing 
designs  and  execution  of  the  Supreme  Architect.  The  spine  is 
intended  as  a  support  to  the  trunk,  head,  and  arms ;  for  this  purpose 
each  vertebra  is  composed  of  a  main  part,  called  its  body,  which  is 
a  thick,  spongy,  and  therefore  light  bony  substance,  convex  before, 
concave  at  the  back  part,  and  almost  horizontal  upon  its  upper  and 
under  sides,  when  it  is  joined  to  similar  bodies  of  the  other  vertebrse. 
All  these  bodies  are  connected  together,  like  the  sections  of  a  large 
cane,  and  constitute  a  bony  pillar  f6r  sustaining  the  upper  parts  ot 
the  body.  But,  besides  support,  these  parts  require  motion ;  hence,  • 
this  pillar  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  producing  it.  First,  then 
we  see  it  divided  into  many  pieces;  having  a  perfectly  elastic  substance 
interposed  between  every  two  bodies,  and  which  by  easily  yielding 
to  whatever  side  we  bend,  and  afterwards,  by  a  powerful  rebounding 
returning  to  its  place  in  a  moment,  takes  off  pressure  from  the 
delicate  nervous  column,  and  thus  preserves  it  from  injury  in  the 
violent  and  sudden  motions  of  the  body.  During  the  day  this  elastic 
substance  is  continually  yielding  to  the  pressure,  so  that  we  are  an 
inch  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night ;  we  are  shorter  in  old  age 
than  youth;  and  the  aged  spine  is  bent  forwards,  owing  to  the 
yielding  of  this  part. 

Next,  we  observe  projections  standing  out  from  the  back-part  of 
the  spine  for  different  purposes.  Tlie  first  are  the  articulating 
processes,  of  which  the  body  of  each  vertebra  furnishes  four.  They 
grow  out  obliquely,  two  from  the  upper  and  two  more  from  the  under 
part  of  each  body,  and  incline  towards  those  of  the  other  vertebraB, 
till  they  meet  to  be  articulated  ;  when  they  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  fastening  together,  and  securing,  in  conjunction  with  the  interverte- 
bral substances,  the  different  pieces  of  the  spine ;  and  also,  by  affording 
80  many  moveable  joints,  of  assisting  in  its  motions. 

From  between  these  superior  and  inferior  articulating  processes, 
the  body  of  each  vertebra  sends  out  two  arms,  which  meeting  behind 
form  an  arch  or  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  from  the  middle 
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of  that  at  oh,  and  opposite  to  the  bmly,  another  proeess,  called  tk^. 
sipinnu!^  projects.  These  processus  have  their  direction  backwards,  and 
from  the  sharpness  of  their  points,  which  form  the  rid^^e  of  the  back, 
give  the  name  of  spine  to  the  whole  column,  Tfiey  are  intended  to 
serve  as  so  many  handles  and  levers  for  moving  the  spine ;  their  sizo 
enabling  the  mn.Holes  to  take  a  firm  hold,  while  their  length  givea 
those  miisoles  a  powerful  force  in  extending  and  raising  the  spine. 
But,  beside  these^  there  are  other  processes^  whiefi,  from  their  direc- 
tion, are  called  transverse  processes,  because  they  stand  out  at  right 
angles,  or  transversely,  frooi  the  body  of  the  bone.  They  grow  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  arms  or  branches  which  fc»rm  the  arch  for  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  are  two  in  number  to  each  vertebra.  They  also 
serve  as  levers,  and  long  and  powerful  ones,  in  moving  and  turning 
the  spine* 

Thus  we  see  that  each  vertebra  consists  of  a  body  and  seven 
processes;  hut  it  must  be  understood,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
all  the  vertchrie.  As  we  observed  before,  the  vertcbriE  of  the  neck 
are  very  indistinctly  marked,  and  the  first  two  materially  differ  from 
the  general  character,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  most  beautifid 
piece  of  mechanism. 

Tile  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  named  atlas,  from  the  globe  of 
the  head  beinfj^  immediately  placed  upon  it.  Its  processes  are  scarcely 
distingiiishublc  ;  it  has  no  body  ;  and  is  simply  a  ring,  through  which 
the  spina!  marrow  passes  from  the  greafep  hole  of  the  skuU  into  the 
rest  of  the  tube,  formed  for  its  reception.  The  atlas  is  artteulsited  at 
two  points,  one  on  euch  side,  with  the  occipital  bone  of  the  skull,  and 
these  joints  being  strictly  hinge-like,  enable  the  head  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  allow  it  no  motion  t^o  either  side,  This 
motion,  called  the  rotatory,  is  performed  by  means  of  a  tooth- like 
process,  which  rises  from  tlie  upper  part  of  the  bi^dy  of  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  which  forms  tlie  chief  characteristic  of  that 
bbne.  This  process  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  resembling  in  some 
degree  the  little  finger ;  stands  pr^rpendicularly  upwards,  poi^sing 
through  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  serves  as  an  axis^  on  which  this 
bone,  and  with  it  the  head  may  perform  all  the  rotatory  motions.  It 
is  confined  by  ligaments,  one  of  which  connect-s  its  front  with  the 
edg(}  of  the  occipital  hol*^,  and  the  other,  extending  from  one  side  of 
the  atlas  to  the  other,  embraces  the  tttoth-1  ike  process,  and  prevents 
its  injuring  the  spinal  marrow.  When  this  ligament  is  burst  by 
violence  (as  has  happened)  the  tooth-like  pn-Jcess  breaks  loose,  and 
pressing  uj>on  the  spinal  marrow,  the  person  dies. 

AU  the  vertebra  conjoined,  make  a  large  canal  of  a  triangular  or 
rou  idisli  form,  for  lodging  the  S])inal  marrow,  and  which,  as  it  descends, 
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gives  off  its  nerves  to  the  neck,  amis,  and  legs ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  tills  canal  is  rendered  safe  and  smooth  by  lining  membranes,  which 
«erve  the  double  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  bones  together, 
and  of  affording  a  soft  and  easy  sheath  to  the  marrow. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  vertebra  consists  of  different  parts,  all  admira 
bly  suited  to  produce  their  various  purposes.  Its  body  helps  to  form 
the  pillar  for  sustaining  the  upper  parts  of  the  frame.  The  interver- 
tebral cartilages,  which  a^ e  placed  between  the  different  bodies,  being 
of  a  highly  elastip  nature,  admit  motion  and  prevent  concussion ; 
while  the  numerous  processes,  which  grow  out  from  the  bone  behind, 
act  as  so  many  handles  and  levers,  by  which  the  muscles  move  and 
work  the  spine ;  and  also  serve  to  form  the  tube  or  canal  for  con- 
taining the  spinal  marrow. 

OF  THE  PELVIS. 

To  give  a  steady  bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
lowei  extremities,  by  a  sure  and  firm  joining,  the  pelvis  is  interposed. 
It  is  a  circle  of  large  and  firm  bones,  standing  as  an  arch  betwixt  the 
lower  extremities  and  the  trunk.  Its  arch  is  wide  and  strong,  so  as 
to  give  a  firm  bearing  to  the  body.  Its  individual  bones  are  large, 
so  as  to  give  a  deep  and  sure  socket  for  the  implantation  of  the  thigh- 
bone. Its  motions  are  free  and  large,  bearing  the  trunk  above,  and 
rolling  upon  the  thigh-bones  below ;  and  it  is  so  truly  the  centre  of 
all  the  great  motions  of  the  body,  that  when  we  believe  the  motion  to 
be  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  spine,  it  is  either  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
loins  bending  upon  the  top  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  pelvis  itself  rolling 
upon  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones. 

The  pelvis,  is  constructed,  in  the  adult,  of  four  large  bones,  viz 
of  the  OS  sacrum  behind,  the  ossa  innominata  on  either  side  and  before, 
and  the  os  coccygis  below. 

The  OS  sacrum  or  hinder  bone  is  the  base,  on  which  the  spine,  and 
consequently  the  whole  body,  rests,  its  upper  surface  being  articula- 
ted with  the  imder  one  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  triangular  shape,  broad  above  for  supporting  the  trunk ; 
narrow  below ;  convex  behind ;  and  concave  before ;  it  guards  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  also  formn 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis.  Within  this  bone,  there  is  a  triangular 
cavity,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  canal  of  the  spine.  Here  the 
spinal  marrow  ends,  and  branching  into  a  great  many  thread-like 
nerves,  has  the  form  of  a  horse-tail,  and  is  therefore  named  cauda 
equina.  These  nerves  afterwards  go  out  by  five  great  holes,  wliich 
are  on  the  fore-part  of  the  bone,  to  be  distributed  to  different  parts. 

The  OS  coccygis  is  a  continuation  of,  or  rather  an  appendage  to, 
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the  sacrum ;  it  consists  ot  four  bones  in 
beooming  smaller,  as  it  dcscendsj  till  the  last  ends  almost  in  a  point, 
and  by  bending  inwards  serves  to  contract  the  lower  opening  of  thp 
pelvis,  so  as  to  support  efleetnally  the  viscera  within.  Those  twe 
bones,  the  sacrum  and  ooocygis,  are  described  by  most  anatomists  as 
parts  of  the  spine,  and  certainly  not  without  reason.  They  are  a 
continuation  of  that  chain  of  bones,  and  perform  some  of  their  func- 
tions ;  supporting,  like  them,  the  weight  of  the  body,  lodging  the 
Hpinal  marrow,  and  transmitting  some  of  its  nerves ;  but  as  they  are 
precluded  motion,  and  are  closely  locked  in  between  the  other  bones  ot 
the  pelvis,  so  as  to  constitute  a  principal  share* of  this  basin,  at  its 
hinder  part,  we  think  it  adviseable  to  class  them  as  bones  of  the  pelvif 
in  the  description. 

The  sides  and  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  as  we  before  observed,  ar»  < 
composed  of  two  bones,  whicii  correspond  in  size  and  figure  with  each 
other,  but,  being  of  a  mo&t  irregular  shape,  are  callcJ  the  ossa  inno- 
roinata,  or  nameless  bones.  In  children  each  of  these  bones  consists  , 
of  three  separate  pieces,  which  afterwards,  when  greater  strength 
acquired,  and  ossification  is  become  more  perfect,  are  so  firmly  united 
as  to  form  but  one  bone ;  still  these  bones  continue  to  be  described 
as  though  each  consisted  of  three  pieces. 

The  OS  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  the  highest,  constituting  each 
upper  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  has  its  posterior  edge  firmly  and  im- 
moveal)ly  articulated  to  that  of  the  os  sacrum.  It  forms  the  flank, 
and  is  th*!  largest  division  of  the  os  innominatum. 

The  OS  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  lies  perpetidicularly  under  the  former, 
and  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  pelvis,  upon  which  we  sit. 

The  OS  pubis,  or  share-bone,  is  the  last  and  smallest  piece  of  the 
three,  forming  the  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  and  cfjmpleting  it^  brim. 

Each  OS  innominatum  has  a  cup-ldie  hoUow  for  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  to  move  in.  It  is  formed  at  that  part  where  the  three 
original  pieces,  which  we  have  described,  meet,  to  form  one  bone, 
and  is  called  the  acetabulum,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  measure 
which  the  ancients  used  for  vinegar. 

The  pelvis  is  intended  for  many  groat  purposes  in  the  human 
frame ;  first,  it  is  the  base  for  supporting  the  superior  parts  of  the 
lK)dy ;  next,  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  receive  into  its  sockets,  and  to 
roU  upjn  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  by  wliich  means  it  connects 
the  lower  extremities  with  the  upper  parts  of  tfie  frame,  without  pre» 
eluding  motion;  and,  lastly,  by  forming  a  kind  of  basin  at  tlie  lower 
end  C'f  the  trunk  of  the  brxly,  it  helps  t^  sustain  its  viscera ;  whUe  its 
outside  surfaces,  its  ridges,  and  projecting  points,  serve  as  so  many 
convenient  places  for  tlio  origin  and  insertion  of  numerous  musolesi 
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whioli^  having  one  of  tlieir  extremities  fixed  into  the  pelvis,  as  into  a 
kind  of  circular  basis,  perform,  by  mesms  of  it,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  lever,  some  of  the  motions  of  the  trunk,  and  many  of  those  of 
the  lower  limbs.  The  male  pelvis  differs  from  the  female,  in  being 
much  thicker,  and  more  rough,  and  its  cavity  being  less. 

OP    THE    THORAX. 

The  thorax  or  chest  is  that  large  cavity  reaching  from  the  neck 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone  before,  but  extending  further 
downwards  at  the  back,  and  including  all  that  space  which  lies  be- 
tween the  opposite  ribs.  It  is  intended  to  afford  a  secure  and  com- 
modious residence  for  the  heart,  lungs,  &;c.,  and  is  formed,  behind, 
by  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae  of  the  spine ;  at  the  sides,  by  the  ribs ; 
and  by  the  breast-bone,  before. 

THE    RIBS. 

The  ribs  form  the  sides  of  the  chest,  covering  and  defending  the 
heart  and  lungs.  They  also  assist  in  breathing,  being  joined  to  the 
spine  by  regular  hinges  which  allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the 
breast-bone  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and 
return  again  by  means  of  their  elastic  nature,  when  the  muscles  cease 
to  act.  They  are  generally  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  though 
frequently  eleven  or  thirteen  have  been  found.  Those  whose  carti- 
lages are  separately  inserted  into  the  breast-bone  are  called  the  true 
ribs,  and  are  seven  in  number,  while  the  five  lower  ones,  whose  car- 
tilages do  not  reach  that  bone,  but  T\^L  into  each  other,  and  are  joined 
.  to  it  by  a  common  cartilage,  are  designated  by  the  name  of  false 
ribs.  The  lower  edge  of  each  rib  is  furrowed  along  its  internal  side 
for  the  safe  passage  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  between  the  ribs ;  and, 
to  the  ridge,  at  each  side  of  this  canal,  are  fixed  the  double  rows  of 
muscles,  which  lie  between  the  ribs. 
• 

THE    STERNUM. 

The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  is  commonly  composed  of  three 
bones,  joined  together  by  cartilages.  It  extends  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast  anteriorly,  and  has  the  ends  of  the  ribs 
and  collar  bones  articulated  with  it,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
\b  completed,  as  far  at  lesLst  as  the  bones  are  concerned. 

This  bone,  the  ribs,  and  indeed  all  the  chest,  stand  so  much  ex- 
posed, that  d.d  we  not  guard  them  with  the  hsmds,  fractures  must  be 
very  frequent ;  but,  when  they  are  broken  and  beaten  in,  they  hurt 
the  heart  or  lungs,  and  not  unfrequently  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences enFue.     Often,  by  a  wheel  passing  over  the  body,  the  breast- 
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bono  is  broken ;  its  pieces  press  mward  upon  the  heart,  which  is 
sometimes  burst ;  but  more  commonly  the  patient  dies  a  slow  and 
painful  death  ;  for  the  inflammation,  which  begins  in  the  place  of  the 
wound  is  extended  to  the  lungs,  and  propagated  still  onwards  to  the 
heart;  which,  being  once  inflamed,  brings  on  anxiety,  oppression, 
faintings  and  palpitations ;  then  anxious  breathing,  quick  and  inter- 
rupted pulse,  still  more  frequent  faintings,  and  lastly  death.  But 
the  ribs,  covering  more  properly  the  lungs,  do  not  always  produce 
death  by  their  fractures,  for  the  wound  by  the  point  of  a  rib  is  no 
deeper  than  just  to  puncture  the  lungs;  yet  through  this  small 
wound  on  their  surface,  the  lungs  breathe  out  their  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  at  last  it  escapes  under  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
skin,  when  the  man  becomes  exceedingly  inflated,  his  breathing 
more  and  more  interrupted,  and,  if  not  assisted,  he  must  die. 

Having  now  described  the  bones  which  form  the  trunk  of  the 
body,'  we  next  come  to  those  of  the  limbs,  and  first  to  the  bones 
composing  the  upper  limbs. 


THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Bftoh  Superior  Extremity  ooneiste  of  the  Shoulder,  Arm,  Fore-arm,  and  Haad« 
THE    SHOULDER. 

The  shoulder  includes  two  bones,  the  clavicle  and  scapula.  The 
clavicle  or  collar-bone  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the. 
upper  part  of  the  breast.  It  lies  almost  horizontally,  and  extends 
across  from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast- 
bone. Its  figure  is  long,  round,  and  curved  like  an  italic  S,  and 
serves  the  shoulder  as  a  kind  of  arch,  supporting  and  preventing  it 
from  falling  in  and  forwards  upon  the  breast,  by  whicU  the  motions 
of  the  arms  would  be  confined,  and  the  chest  made  narrow,  which 
must  be  the  case,  were  these  bones  wanting.  The  collar-bones  also 
make  the  hands  strong  antagonists  to  each  other,  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  be. 

The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is  the  other  bone  of  the  slioulder. 
It  is  a  broad,  flat,  triangular  bone  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs, 
and  serving  as  a  base  to  the  whole  superior  limb.  Its  under  side  is 
somQwhat  concave,  to  match  the  convexity  of  ribs,  yet  it  is  not 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  but  is  separated  from  them  by 
several  layers  of  muscular  flesh ;  so  that  this  bone  may  glide  upon 
the  trunk,  and  increase  the  motion  of  the  limb  which  is  suspended 
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from  it.  For  this  reason  the  scapula  is  not  jointed  with  any  bi  ne  of 
the  trunk,  or  connected  to  it  by  ligament,  as  such  connections  must 
impede  the  freedom  of  its  motions ;  but  it  is  securely  held  to  the 
trunk  by  those  very  muscles  which  perform  its  movements.  The 
arm-bone  is  jointed  with  the  scapula,  at  one  of  its  angles ;  this  angle 
terminates  in  a  flat  surface,  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  for 
receiving  the  head  of  that  bone ;  and,  as  it  is  very  shallow,  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder  are  more  frequent  than  of  any  other  joint.  A  high 
ridge  called  the  spine,  rises  from  the  back  or  external  surface  of  the 
scapula,  and  traversing  its  whole  length,  runs  forward  to  terminate 
in  that  high  point  or  promontory  which  forrr^  the  tip  of  the  shoulder 
and  overhangs  and  defends  the  joint.  This  projecting  point  of  the 
scapula  is  called  the  acromion  process ;  it  almost  makes  a  part  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  preventing  dislocation  upwards ;  and  is  the  part  which 
is  jointed  with  the  collar-bone.  There  is  also  another  process  which 
stands  out  from  this  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  is  intended  to  secure 
the  joint,  and  prevent  dislocation  likewise.  It  is  a  thick,  short,  but 
crooked  process,  and  is  adapted  to  defend  the  joint  at  its  inner  side. 
But  the  principal  strength  of  this  union  of  the  joints  arises  from  the 
muscles,  which,  passing  from  the  shoulder-blade  over  the  joint,  are 
inserted  into  the  arm-bone  close  to  its  head.  These  muscles  in  their 
passage,  closely  embrace  the  head  of  the  arm-bone,  adhere  to  the 
capsular  ligament  which  encloses  the  joint ;  and,  by  spreading  them- 
selves over  it,  thicken  and  increase  its  strength.  They  also  by 
their  contraction  hold  the  arm-bone  in  its  place. 

The  shoulder-blade,  as  we  before  observed,  is  not  fixed,  but  moves 
upon  the  trunk  ;  it  therefore  serves  as  a  moveable  intermcidiate  base 
to  the  whole  arm  which  hangs  from  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  firmly 
held  to  the  trunk  by  numerous  and  strong  muscles,  which  can  move 
it  in  various  directions,  and,  bya  quick  succession  of  these  movements, 
can  carry  its  whole  body  in  a  circle,  by  which  greater  scope  is  given 
to  the  motions  of  the  arm.  This  bone  also  serves  to  cover  and  defend 
the  back -part  of  the  chest. 

THE    ARM. 

The  arm  is  commonly  divided,  in  the  description,  into  two  parts, 
which  are  joined  with  each  other  at  the  elbow.  The  upper  part,  or 
OS  humeri,  r  tains  the  name  of  arm,  properly  so  called,  and  the  lowei 
part  is  usually  termed  the  fore-arm. 

The  arm,  then,  is  that  division  extending  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow.  It  has  only  one  bone,  which  is  long,  round,  and  nearly 
•traight,  and  which  is  united  at  the  shoulder  by  its  round  head  being 
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received  int^  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  connecter  1  tberpt4 
by  ligament*»,  which  enclose  the  whole  joint  as  in  a  bag.  But  thai 
this  joint  may  have  the  freest  motion,  the  hollow  for  receiving  the 
arm -bone  is  extremely  shallow,  so  that  its  round  head  might  easily 
turn  in  all  directions ;  and  the  connecting  ligaments,  for  the  same 
reason,  are  longer  than  in  other  joints.  Then,  as  in  all  other 
moveable  unions*of  the  joints,  not  only  is  the  head  of  the  arm-bone 
tipped  with  cartilage,  but  the  surface  of  the  cavity  into  which  it  is 
received  is  also  lined  with  the  same  sabstaaoe,  for  the  purpose  of  pre? 
venting  concussion  and  friction  ;  and  the  more  eflectuaUy  to  preclude 
the  latter,  an  oily  fluid  is  constantly  moistening  the  whole  int^irnal 
surfaces  of  the  jointi  and  is  supplied  from  the  inner  side  of  the  capsu* 
lar  ligament,  and  also  from  soft,  spngy  substances,  which  are  placed 
within  the  joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  arm-bone  is  connected  with 
those  of  the  ftire-arm,  at  the  elbow,  carrying  them  with  it  in  all  its 
motirms,  and  serving  as  a  base  on  whicli  they  perform  their  peculiar 
movements. 


THE  PORE-ABM, 

The  fore-arm  is  oomposed  of  two  bones,  viz,  the  ulna  and  the 
radius.  The  ulna  is  the  longer  of  the  two  bones,  and  is  extf^ndcd 
from  the  wrist  on  the  side  of  the  little  finger  to  the  point  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  assumes  a  hook-like  form ;  the  concave  side  of  which  being 
fitted  to  the  pulley-like  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  arm-bone, 
produces  the  motions  of  Ilex  ion  and  extension,  so  that  the  fore-arm 
may  be  bent  to  a  very  acute  angle,  or  extended!  to  almost  a  straight 
line  with  the  arm, 

Tiie  radius  is  the  second  bone  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  but  partially 
articulated  (i.  e,  jointed,  or  joined)  with  the  end  of  the  arm-bone,  and 
has  its  jwsition  reversed  with  that  of  the  ulna  ;  for  the  ulna,  bolonsj'ijig 
principally  to  the  elbow,  has  its  greater  end  upwards  ;  th»?  raiUus, 
principally  belonging  to  the  wrist,  has  lis  greater  end  downwards ;  and 
while  the  ulna  only  bends  tlio  arm,  the  radius  carries  the  wrist  Tvith 
a  rotatory  motion,  and  for  this  purjwse  it  is  so  articulab?d  with  the 
ulna  at  the  ends,  (the  only  points  where  these  bones  *meet)  that  it 
turns  upon  it  in  half  circles.  The  two  bones  are  connected  together 
along  th^n'r  whole  lengtli  by  a  strong  ligament,  which  extends  from 
one  to  the  other,  filling  up  the  vacant  space  between  them,  and  r«u- 
dering  tfieir  position  the  more  secure.  The  radius  is  hollowed  at  its 
lower  end  for  receiving  the  bones  of  the  wrist  in  artieuhition,  but  the 
ulna  does  not  reach  quite  so  far  as  to  come  in  contact  with  those 
bones. 
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THE    HAND. 

The  hand  comprehends  all  from  the  joint  of  the  wrist  to  the  ends 
ff  the  fingers.  Its  back-part  is  convex  for  greater  firmness  and 
itrength ;  and  it  is  concave  before  for  containing  more  conveniently 
sach  bodies  as  we  take  hold  of. 

Anatomists  generally  divide  the  hand  into  the  carpus,  or  wrist- 
bones  ;  the  metacarpus,  or  bones  that  stand  upon  the' wrist,  and  serve 
9g  a  basis  to  the  fingers ;  and  the  fingers,  consisting,  each  one,  of  its 
mee  joints. 

The  carpus,  or  wrist,  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones,  dis{:|)sed 
in  two  rows.  Those  of  the  upper  row  form  an  oblong  head,  to  be 
articulated  with  the  cavity  of  the  radius  of  the  fore-arm,  so  as  to 
allow  motion  on  all  sides;  and,  by  a  quick  succession  of  these 
motions,  the  hand  may  be  moved  in  a  circle.  The  lower  row  is 
articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  to  which  they  serve 
as  a  solid  foundation  or  centre.  These  small  bones  are  firmly  tied 
to  each  other  by  strong  ligaments.  There  are  two  in  particular 
which  deserve  notice  ;  one  is  situated  on  the  external,  and  the  other 
on  the  internal,  side  of  the  wrist,  and  both  not  only  help  to  strengthen 
the  parts  on  which  they  lie  ;  but  also  confine,  and  serve  as  smooth 
lubricated  sheaths  to  the  tendons  which  pass  under  them. 

The  metacarpus  consists  of  four  long  round  bones*  for  sustaining 
the  fingers.  They  are  founded  upon  the  wrist  bones ;  but,  departing 
from  them  as  from  a  centre,  in  somewhat  of  a  radiated  form,  they 
allow  the  fingers  a  freer  play.  These  bones  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  plain  surfaces,  and  are  tied  at  their  lower  ends  by  ligaments, 
which  prevent  their  being  drawn  asimder.  Consequently  they  have 
not  a  large  motion. 

THE  THUMBS  AND  FINGERS. 

The  thumb  and  four  fingers  are  each  composed  of  three  bones. 
The  thumb  is  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  fingers,  and  its 
bones  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  former ;  which  is 
necessary,  as  the  thumb  is  intended  to  counteract  all  the  fingers. 
All  the  bones  of  the  fingers  are  placed  in  three  rows,  called  phalanges. 
The  first  phalanx  is  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus, 
and  consists  of  the  largest  bones ;  the  second  stands  out  from  the 
first ;  and  the  last  grows  out  from  the  second  and  completes  the 
fingers.  These  diflerent  bones  composing  the  fingers  are  all  regularly 
jointed  with  each  other,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  not  only  a 
hingelike  but  a'so  a  rotatory  motion. 
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THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Bach  of  the  Lower  Bztremitiet  compriset  the  Thigh,  the  Leg,  and  the  Foot,  and  has  a  gret 
analogf  in  the  ttrnctiure  and  dittribntion  of  ita  parte  with  the  Upper  Bxtremitiee. 

THE    THIGH. 

The  thigh,  like  the  arm,  has  only  one  bone,  which  is  the  longest 
in  the  whole  body,  and  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all  the  rormd 
bones.  Its  upper  end  inclines  inwards,  and  swells  into  a  large, 
smooth,  round  head,  to  be  articulated  with  the  cavity,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  side  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Just  below  this  head  the 
bone  becomes  small,  whence  this  part  is  called  its  neck.  The  artic- 
ulation of  the  thigh-bone  with  tKe  trunk  is  secured  by  strong  liga- 
ments ;  the  first  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  point,  and  is  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  round  ligament.  It  grows  out  of  the  articulating 
cavity,  and  is  inserted  directly  into  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  other 
is  the  capsular  ligament,  which,  arising  from  the  rim  of  the  articula- 
ting cavity  of  the  pelvis,  passes  over  the  whole  joint,  embraces  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  as  in  a  purse,  and  is  inserted  into  this  bone  at 
its  neck.  The  body  of  the  thigh-bone  continues  thick  and  strong 
down  to  its  lower  end,  where  it  spreads  with  two  great  protuberan- 
ces, called  condyles,  to  be  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  leg.  This 
bone  not  only  serves  as  a  fixed  point  for  performing  several  motionf 
of  the  trunk,  which  it  sustains  like  a  pillar,  but  it  also  affords  a  ba^e 
for  the  leg  to  carry  on  its  own  motions,  and  is  principally  concerned 
in  walking,  running,  &c. 

THE    LEO. 

The  leg  is  composed  of  three  bones ;  two  long  ones,  called  tibia 
and  fibula ;  and  a  small  one  placed  at  the  knee. 

The  tibia  is  the  long  triangular  bone  at  the  inside  of  the  leg ;  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the  thigh-bone  to  the  ankle,  sup- 
porting the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  has  its  upper  end  expanded 
into  a  large  surface  for  receiving  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
forming  the  knee-joint.  This  articulation  admits  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, and  is  secured  by  very  strong  ligaments ;  to  compensate  for  the 
weakness  of  its  bony  structure,  arising  from  the  flatness  of  .the 
articulating  surfaces ;  the  joint  not  being  protected  as  in  other  casen 
by  a  ball  and  socket,  by  a  large  head  imbedded  in  a  deep  cavity,  by 
over-hanging  bones,  or  by  hook-like  projections,  all  which  were  3on- 
trivances  ill  adapted  to  its  motions.  In  this  instance  the  strength 
ami  coin})lexity  of  the  ligaments  are  the  resources  which  have  been 
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elected.  At  the  sides  of  the  joint  the  capsular  ligament  is  peculiarly 
stronor.  The  contrivance  of  a  ligament  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
and  directly  connecting  the  two  bones,  is  improved  upon  by  a  strik- 
ing adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Instead  of  one,  there 
are  two  such  ligaments  which  cross  each  other,  and  hence  are  named 
"  crucial  (or  cross)  ligaments  ;"  and  by  a  varied  tension  of  each  in 
diflferent  positions  of  the  joint,  they  check  its  motions  and  secure  its 
safety. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  mechanism  of 
this  curious  joint.  On  the  top  of  the  tibia  are  placed  two  moveable 
cartilages  of  a  crescent-like  form.  Their  outward  edges  are  thick, 
while  their  inward  borders  are  extremely  thin,  and  they  thus  form  a 
hollow,  in  which  the  protuberances  of  the  thigh-bone  play  with  secu- 
rity, and  with  a  facility  that  is  much  increased  by  their  loose 
connections. 

Hence,  although  this  joint  be  the  most  oppressed  by  great  loads, 
and  the  most  exercised  in  continual  motions,  yet  it  is  less  frequently 
displaced  than  any  other.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  articulated 
with  the  foot  and  forms  the  inner  ankle. 

The  fibula  is  a  long  slender  bone  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  tibia. 
Its  head  is  connected  to  that  bone  by  ligaments,  but  does  not  reach 
bigh  enough  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  knee-joint ;  it  lies 
along-side  the  tibia,  somewhat  like  a  splint,  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  leg,  and  like  the  double  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  also  completing 
its  form.  This  bone  descends  to  the  foot,  where  it  forms  the  external 
ankle,  and  is  connected  tg  the  tibia,  along  its  whole  length,  by  a 
broad  thin  ligament,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  between  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  knee  pan  is  the  third  and  last  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  a  small 
thick  bone,  of  an  oval,  or  rather  triangular  form.  The  base  of  this 
triangle  is  turned  upwards  to  receive  the  tendons  of  the  great  muscles 
which  extend  the  leg,  the  pointed  part  of  this  triangle  is  turned 
downwards,  and  is  tied  by  a  very  strong  ligament  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia,  just  under  the  knee.  The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  in- 
tended as  a  lever ;  for  by  removing  the  direction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  it  enables  them  to  act  more 
powerfully  in  extending  the  limb.  To  facilitate  its  motions,  its 
internal  surface  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  fitted  to  the 
pully  of  the  thigh-bone,  upon  which  it  moves. 

THE  FOOT. 

The  foot,  like  the  hand,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  tarsui 
uf  instep,  the  metatarsus^  and  the  toes. 
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The  tarsus  or  instep  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  6mily  bouad 
together  by  strong  ligaments  ;  and  forming  a  sure  and  elastic  arch 
for  supporting  the  body.  The  uppermost  of  these  bones,  called  ( he 
astragalus^  is  articulated  at  its  superior  surface  with  the  bones  of  the 
leg  in  such  manner,  as  to  afford  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extension 
in  the  ankle  joint ;  while  the  sides  of  this  bone  are  overlapped  by  the 
two  processes  which  descend  from  the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  tx>  form  the 
internal  and  external  ankles  so  completely,  as  to  secure  the  joint 
from  dislocations.  The  astragalus  is  joined  below  to  the  oq  calcis, 
and  serves  as  the  immediate  base  for  supporting  the  bones  of  the  leg. 
The  OS  calcis  or  heel-bone  is  the  largest  of  the  seven  bones.  Behind, 
it  projects,  forming  a  large  knob,  called  the  heel,  for  receiving  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles.^  It  is  situated  under  the  astra- 
galus, with  which  it  is  so  firmly  connected  as  scarcely  to  admit 
motion,  but  which  renders  this  principal  part  of  our  base,  which  rest-s 
on  the  ground,  secure  and  firm.  Its  lower  surface  is  pressed  flat  at 
the  back -part,  by  the  weight  of  our  bodies,  this  bone  being  the  basis 
of  the  whole  frame. 

The  tarsus  or  instep  is  convex  above,  but  leaves  a  concavity  below 
for  lodging  safely  the  several  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
that  lie  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  being  composed  of  several  bones, 
all  having  slight  movements  with  each  other,  and  firmly  tied  t^^gethef 
by  ligaments,  so  as  to  prevent  dislocation,  is  well  adapted  to  afford 
sufiicient  elasticity  for  precluding  shocks  in  walking,  running,  or  the 
other  motions  of  the  body  ;  and  also  for  security  against  fractures,  to 
which  it  would  have  been  liable  had  the  tarsus  been  composed  of  only 
one  bone. 

The  metatarsus  is  composed  of  five  bones,  which  correspond  in 
their  general  character  with  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand  ;  but 
are  longer,  thicker,  and  stronger  than  the  latter.  The  bases  of  these 
bones  rest  upon  the  instep  \  while  their  extremities  support  the  toes, 
in  like  manner  as  the  metacarpal  bones  sustain  the  fingers.  When 
we  stand,  the  fore-ends  of  these  bones  and  the  heel-bone  are  our  only 
smpporters, 


( 
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THE  TOES. 


Each  of  the  toes,  like  tlio  fingers,  coaaists  of  three  bones,  except 
the  great  toe,  which  has  only  two  bones.     Those  of  tlie  other  four  are 


•  Grecmn  fable  tella  na  that  Achillea,  when  an  inJfaut,  waa  dipped  bj  his  mothei 
In  the  river  Styx  to  render  him  invulnerabla  The  heel  waa  not  dipped  because 
•she  held  him  by  this  part ;  there  he  waa  wounded.  From  this  story  10  derived 
name  tendo*Aohiilia. 


Itha       ^ 
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distingaished  into  phalanges.     In  walking  the  toes  bring  the  centric 
of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  advanced  foot. 

THE  SESAMOID  BONES. 

There  are  small  bones  found  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  sesamum,  obtain 
their  name.  They  are  nothing  more  than  portions  of  the  ligaments 
of  joints,  or  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  become  bony  by  pressure  ;  and 
are  uncertain  both  in  their  number  and  situation. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

When  the  bones  of  an  animal  are  connected  together,  after  the 
soft  parts  have  been  removed,,  the  whole  is  called  a  skeleton.  Upon 
its  dimensions  depend  the  height,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  breadth, 
and  strength  of  the  human  body.  Had  this  frame  been  constructed 
of  fewer  bones,  our  actions  must  necessarily  have  been  rendered 
constrained,  and  less  convenient.  It  is  therefore  wisely  divided  into 
numerous  pieces,  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  motion ;  while  all  its 
divisions  are  peculiarly  and  admirably  fitted  to  the  various  uses  for 
which  they  have  been  designed. 

The  head,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  a  spheroidal  case  for  lodging  and 
defending  the  brain  within  its  cavity.  In  the  head,  and  contiguous 
to  the  emporium  of  sense,  we  also  find  organs  of  sight,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  speech ;  the  more  rapidly  to  transmit  informa- 
tion  to  the  brain,  and  also  to  obey  its  commands. 

From  the  head,  we  see  descending  a  large  chain  of  bones,  called 
the  spine,  or  back -bone,  and  reaching  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
pelvis.  This  bony  pillar  not  only  supports  the  head,  and  superior 
parts  of  the  body,  but  also  affords  a  canal  along  its  descent  for  safely 
lodging  that  continuation  of  the  brain  called  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  ' 
being  divided  into  several  small  bones,  connected  together  by  elastic 
sutetances,  and  having  a  great  number  of  processes  projecting  like  so 
many  small  handles,  for  the  muscles  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by,  it 
allows  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  a  sufficient  motion. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  the  ribs  extend  out  on  each  side, 
and  meeting  at  the  breast-bone  before,  they  form  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  for  lodging  and  defending  the  heart,  and  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. 

The  lower  part  of  the  spine,  supporting  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  superior  to  it,  is  itself  received  in  a  wedge-like  form,  and 
supported  by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  These  bones  are  so  constructed 
as  to  serve  at  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  not  only  as  a  kind  of  basin, 
for  sustaining  some  of  its  viscera,  as  the  intestines,  &c.  but  also,  as 
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a  medium  of  oonnoction  between  the  body  and  the  lower  extremities, 
affording  a  firm  and  safe  support  to  the  former,  and  producing  the 
necessary  motion  at  the  hip-joints,  by  rolling  upon  the  round  heads 
of  the  thigh-bones. 

In  viewing  the  superior  extremities,  we  observe  that  the  base  of 
each  is  placed  in  a  situation,  the  best  calculated  for  the  limb  to  per- 
form all  its  motions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defend  from  injuries 
the  head  and  chest ;  while  the  muscles  which  are  necessary  to  work 
the  limb,  serve  as  a  defence  and  covering  to  the  vital  parts  within  the 
ribs.  The  division  of  each  extremity  into  several  bones,  and  their 
peculiar  connection,  are  intended  to  produce  large  motion ;  that,  at 
the  shoulder,  is  sufficiently  free  for  describing  a  circle  ;  at  the  elbow 
the  arm  may  be  bent  to  an  acute  angle,  whilst  the  wrist  is  capable  of 
much  motion ;  as  are  the  thumb  and  fingers ;  the  whole  limb  pro- 
ducing a  collective  motion  sufficiently  great  for  all  the  purposes  of 
necessity  and  convenience. 

The  inferior  extremities  we  also  see  divided  into  several  bones, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  motion  ;  but,  serving  as  two  moving  colunms 
for  the  support  and  carriage  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  they  are  necessa- 
rily stronger,  and  their  joints  firmer  and  more  confined.  Hence  the 
thigh-bone  has  less  motion  than  that  of  the  arm ;  the  joint  of  the  knee 
is  stronger  than  that  of  tte  elbow ;  and  the  motion  of  the  ankle  and 
Ices  is  slower,  but  more  firm  than  that  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
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miAD  AND  iracK. 

The  Prnntol'honcv 

Pnri«tEil-hotiii. 

Tftmponil-lionfli. 

U|>p«f  J:iw, 
Lni^»r  Jfliw. 

T<>#tl4.  iiiiKpcfiJiMl  in  their  booy  carities  Torined 
by  the  nhrolur  proce9»«t, 
Otip  or  ili<>  Rururct  •rpArntla;  the  DotioM  of  the 
lle«d  \  th«  CurotmK 
V^rtpbrK  of  the  Pfeck, 

Th«  Tnin»vcr««  Projisctiatit  from  the  VortobriB 
for  Ibe  BltitchinK^nt  ofMuscltf^ 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGUHE  K 

b«>n  to  I  ho  contnl  plllnr  of  ttiA  body ;  Th«i  0»ii 
tiiQoniiantu,  Htt)  »r«tad  at  tha  tidht  aod  'Ji« 
fiin^nturlur  the  PHvii:  iheynro  dii-lcJ«il  into*. 
The  Pubi».— ft*  Tlio  Ifchium— c.  The  Ilium. 


CrrrEB  l5XT»KMtTT. 

Ifi.  Tho  rinvicle  or  CoUar-bo»i». 
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ThP  inrni. 
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21,  The  BonoB  of  the  Tbuinb. 

S3.  The  IHfriiicarpuf.  fDnnin?  l)ic  Pntnip  the  baeli  ol 
the  Haiid^  uiid  ilie  Fiit^'cr-bonei, 

LffWEJl  KXTHKItflTT, 

ftj.  Tha  Tblffb'bonft. 

fli,  TJw  Pal'^tla  or  Knos-pMi, 


Tha  SfemnTii  or  Br^n^t  bone. 

Tha  RiH«,  7  tnti  mid  ."  fnl-rt  lllb«. 
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Btfirniini.  and  "which  rnpUcn  the  Hibp,  by  their  85.  The  Boom  nf  the  Lojf. 

•tuticitr,  i»bon  they  ara  rlnrated  try  ln»pif«-  «»  The  1  ibla,— 4.  Ti»a  Pibtil*. 

Ijoo,  %  TTi«  Inner  Aukle  formed  by  a  projaetioB  «f  tfe* 

The  Vartabf«  of  tha  Loina  with  their  tranavaraff  Tibia. 

Pra-fia^r.  fi7.  The  Mciat»ra«a. 

The  loii«»  of  th«  Pol*  i» ;  tho  Sacrum  it  a  tiro*d  38.  The  Toea, 
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OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


GENERAL  DESCRTPTlOTr. 


Those  organs  which  move  the  bone8,  and  put  the  wliole  frame  into 
tnution,  are  called  musoles,  and  constitute  all  that  part  of  the  human 
boJy  known  by  the  name  of  flesh.  Ea<^h  lar«7e  muscle  consists  of  two 
dLstinct  portions,  namely,  its  belly,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is 
active,  and  its  thin  cordy  fibrous  and  shining  extremities,  or  tendons. 
The  only  purposes  of  the  last  are  to  fix  the  muscles  to  the  moveable 
parts  in  a  concentrated  form ;  in  consequenoe  of  which,  a  greater 
power  is  permitted  to  act,  as  laborers  are  assisted  by  ropes  in  moving 
weighty  bodies  ;  hence  they  are  principally  employed  in  implanting 
muscles  upon  bones,  and  are  not  discoverable  in  tlie  heart,  stomach, 
or  intt3stino8.  Muscles  are  universally  the  6rgans  of  motions  in 
animals* 

The  whole  fleshy  portion  of  the  human  body  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  or  distinct  fleshy  bundles,  whose  surfaces, 
although  in  contact,  are  still  separata,  sliding  over  each  other,  in  their 
alternate  contractions  and  elongations  ;  and  having  both  ends  Rxed 
into  the  parts  which  they  are  intended  to  move.  They  are  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  according  to  the  degree  of  force  required  from  them, 
and  the  form  of  the  part  on  which  they  are  situated.  Hence  those  on 
the  body  are  mostly  broad  and  fiat,  while  tho®e  of  the  extremities 
are  of  a  long,  round  figure,  with  tendinous  ends. 

Each  muscle  performs  its  action  by  contracting  both  ends  towards 
the  centrej  when  one  of  these  ends,  serving  as  a  fixed  point,  the  other, 
with  the  bono  to  which  it  is  affixed,  is  necessarily  drawn  towards  it ; 
and  thus,  by  the  co-opi:iration  of  several  muscles,  the  movement  of  the 
limb,  and  even  of  the  whole  body,  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the  motion 
is  accomplished,  the  muscles,  which  performed  it,  relax,  and  allow 
their  ends  to  elongate  t^i  their  former  position. 

The  structure  of  a  muscle  appears  to  consist  of  a  number  of  long 
soft  fleshy  fibres,  lying  parallel  with  each  other;  and  these  fibres 
being  enveloped  in  a  thin  cellular  membrane,  are  fastened  by  it  into 
little  bundles,  which  are  again  tied  by  some  of  the  same  membrane 
into  larger  bundles,  until  the  whole  muscle  is  produoed  ;  but,  though 
this  is  the  apparent  structure  of  the  muscle,  its  ultimate  division  m 
unknown;  that  which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  an  elementary  fibre, 
being  discovered,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  fibres. 

In  this  very  general  description  of  muscles  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  those  larger  ones  which  cover  our  bones  have  been  kept 
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more  particularly  in  view.  But  it  would  convey  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  their  extent  and  importance  to  confine  our  observations  to 
them.  Muscular  fibres,  in  fact,  enter  into  the  structure  of  almost 
every  organ  where  motion  is  necessary,  and  are  adapted  in  their  form 
and  size  to  that  of  the  parts  to  which  they  arje  attached.  The  heart 
and  blood-vessels ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  the  bladder,  &c  ;  are 
cori!posed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  very  minute  muscular  fibres, 
stretching  longitudinally,  transversely,  or  obliquely,  and  sometimes 
in  all  directions  ;  often  so  small  are  they  that  we  can  only  discover 
their  structure  by  our  glasses,  and  not  unfrequently  they  escape  our 
detection  altogether. 

We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  different  muscles  which 
move  the  human  body ;  first,  however,  observing,  that  excepting  a 
few,  the  whole  of  the  muscles  on  the  one  side  of  the  frame  have  cor- 
responding  muscles  on  the  other.  If  an  exact  section  of  the  whole 
human  body  were  made,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  trunk,  the  divided  sides  would  be  found  similar  in  structure  and 
parts  to  each  other,  the  contents  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  only 
excepted,  and  which  from  thoir  nature  and  situation  do  not  admit  of 
equal  division. 

We  also  observe,  that  the  end  of  the  muscle,  which  forms  its 
more  fixed  point,  is  called  its  origin ;  while  the  other  end,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  bone  to  be  moved,  is  termed  its  insertion ;  and  likewise, 
that  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  part,  particularly  of  the  limbs,  depend 
principally  upon  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  muscles  which  are 
situated  thereon.  Thus  we  see  many  of  them  taper  into  long  slender 
tendons,  where  a  decrease  of  size  is  necessary  and  beautiful,  as  at  the 
small  part  of  the  fore  arm  and  leg ;  while  othefrs  swell  out  in  sym- 
metrical proportion,  and  give  the  appearance  of  fulness  and  strength 
♦o  other  parts  of  the  frame. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  fore-head  is  wrinkled  and  drawn  upwards,  as  are  also  the 
eye-brows,  by  a  broad  thin  muscle,  which  rises  at  the  back-part  of 
the  .skull,  and  covering  the  head  runs  down  the  forehead,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  eye-brows. 

The  eye-brows  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  the  skin  of  the 
fore-head  pulled  down  and  made  to  wrinkle,  as  in  frowning,  by  a 
pair  of  small  muscles,  which  rise  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  eye-brows. 

The  ear  is  moved  by  eleven  small  muscles.  The  first  three  are 
called  common,  because  they  move  the  whole  ear.  The  next  five  are 
termed  proper,  and  only  move  the  parts  to  which  they  are  connected; 
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while  the  other  three  are  internal,  to  move  the  small  bones  situated 
within  the  ean 

The  eye-lids  are  closed  by  a  muscle,  which,  rising  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit  or  cavity  in  which  the  eye  is  embedded,  oc^vers  the 
under  eye-lid,  then  surrounds  the  outer  angle,  and  passing  :ver  the 
upper  eye-lid,  descends  to  be  inserted,  by  a  shorty  round  tendon,  near 
to  its  origin.  • 

The  eye  is  opened  by  a  muscle,  which  (rising  from  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  socket)  is  inserted  into  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  draw 
it  upwards. 

The  eye-balls  are  carried  through  all  their  motions  by  six  small 
slender  muscles  to  each.  They  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  socket, 
and  are  inserted  int^^  the  outer  coat  of  each  eyo-ball  at  different  points. 
Four  of  these  move  the  eye  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left ;  while  the  two  remaining  muscles  give  oblique  directions 
to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  protruding  it ;  and  all,  acting  in  quick 
succession,  enable  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  describe  a  complete  circle. 

The  nose  is  affected  by  several  small  muscles  of  the  face,  bat 
only  one  muscle  on  each  side  is  proper  to  it.  This  muscle  straightens 
the  nosfj-ils,  and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

The  mouth  and  lips  are  moved  by  nine  pair  of  muscles,  which 
arising  from  the  contiguous  bones  of  the  face,  are  inserted  into  ''.he  lips 
and  angles  of  the  mouth ;  and  from  the  termination  of  these  muscles 
a  tenth  is  formed,  which  surrounds  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter,*  and 
closes  it,  by  drawing  the  lips  together.  It  is  from  the  actions  of 
these  muscles  on  tlie  mouth,  particularly  at  its  corners,  that  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  are  expressed,  and  the  predominance  of  partic- 
ular feelings  in  individuals  is  indelibly  stamped  ;  save  in  those  whom 
nature  has  gifted  with  an  unimpressiblo  dulness  of  character,  or  in 
whom  the  more  delicate  lines  are  filled  up  by  too  great  fatness. 
Perhaps  it  may  b©  worth  while  to  notice  the  cause  of  that  distortion 
of  features  which  is  produced  by  palsy.  The  muscles  on  one  side 
then  cease  to  act,  'while  those  of  the  other,  contracting  with  their 
usual  force,  the  mouth  is  drawn  on  one  side. 

The  lower-jaw  hai  four  pair  of  muscles  for  pulling  it  upwards, 
as  in  chewing,  viz.  t^TO  pair  which  are  seen  upon  the  outside  of  the 
face,  and  two  pair  that  are  concealed  by  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The 
first  pair  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  skull,  above  the  temples,  whence 
they  are  called  tempt>ral  muscles  ;  and  then  descending  under  the 
bony  bridges  of  the  cheek-bone,  are  inserted  into  the  lower-jaw  near 
its  ends.  The  second  pair  arise,  at  each  side,  from  the  under  edge  of 
the  bony  bridge,  anil  descending  along  the  cheek,  are  inserted  into 

♦  A  miwcle  wliicli  contracts  or  shuts  on  orifice  roood  which  it  k  plaomi.— Ed, 
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the  angle  of  the  lower-jaw.  These  four  muscles  act  powerfully  in 
pulling  the  jaw  upwards,  and  when  we  bite,  may  be  felt  swelling 
out  in  the  flat  part  of  the  temple,  and  upon  the  back-part  of  the 
cheek.  The  other  two  pairs  of  muscles  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  are  inserted  into  the  lower-jaw  internally  for  enabling 
this  bone  to  move  from  side  to  side,  the  more  effectually  to  grind  the 
food.  The  lower-jaw  is  pulled  downwards  by  muscles,  which  extend 
between  it  and  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  and  which  also  serve  to  raise 
the  throat  upwards. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  is  covered  with  numerous  and  complicated  muscles. 
Those  on  the  fore-part  or  throat  extend  some  between  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk;  others  between  the  lower-jaw  and  the 
tongue-bone ;  more  between  this  bone  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
throat ;  while  numerous  other  small  muscles  are  situated  between 
these  cartilages  and  tlie  trunk  ;  and  also  about  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  back-part  of  the  mouth. 

Their  uses  are,  viz.  to  bend  the  head  forwards ;  to  open  the  mouth 
by  pulling  the  lower-jaw  downwards ;  and  to  move  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  deglutition  and  speaking. 

The  muscles  on  the  back-part  of  the  neck  are  rather  portions  of 
the  great  muscles,  which  cover  the  back,  than  distmct  bundles  of 
fibres  ;  but,  having  some  of  their  extremities  fixed  to  the  back-part 
of  the  skull,  and  also  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  spine  of  the  neck, 
are  intended  to  move  those  parts,  drawing  them  backwards  and 
sideways 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

These  are  principally  the  muscles  which  cover  the  breast ;  those 
which  constitute  the  fore-part  and  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the 
great  muscles  that  are  spread  over  the  back. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  are  numerous  and  large.  They  arise 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  or  back-bone,  having  their  origina- 
ting fibres  firmly  fixed  to  the  numerous  processes  or  handles  of  that 
bone;  from  the  upper  and  posterior  edge  of  the  pelvis;  and  also  some 
portions  from  the  back  part  of  the  skull ;  and  from  these  different 
organs,  they  spread  over  and  cover  the  back  of  the  trunk,  and  run  to  be 
inserted,  some  into  the  base  of  the  arm,  others  into  the  spine  at  a 
distance  from  their  origin,  and  the  remainder  into  the  ribs  and  back- 
part  of  the  skull.  They  consequently  not  only  cover  and  protect  the 
whole  back-part  of  the  body,  but  also  serve  to  pull  the  head  back- 
Wards,  move  the  whole  arm,  assist  respiration  by  acting  on  the  ribs, 
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and  to  give  us  an  erect  posture  by  extending  the  spine.  These  are 
the  miisoles  which  suffer  in  the  barbarous  practice  of  whipping; 
and  instances  have  occurred,  where  from  the  too  great  weight  ol 
the  whip,  or  the  excessive  number  of  lashes  inflieted,  the  structure 
of  these  muscles  has  been  so  cruelly  torn  and  destroyed,  as  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  nature  to  restore  it ;  mort ideation  has  fol- 
lowedi  and  the  imfortunate  sufferer  expired  a  victim  to  inhuman- 
ity or  ignnrance. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  completed  at  its  fore-part  anj  side" 
by  a  few  broad  and  thin  muscles,  which  extend  from  one  bone  to  the 
other,  having  th^^Jr  ends  firmly  fixed  ti)  the  edges  of  these  bones  ;  and 
passing  over  each  other,  constitute  walls  for  ooveriug  in  and  con* 
taining  the  bowels.  These  muscles  also  assist  respiration  by  helping 
to  expel  the  air  from  the  luniks  ;  and  they  contribute  to  thes  movement 
of  the  body,  by  bending  it  forward  as  in  bowings  and  by  raiding  the 
pelvis. 

The  breast  is  covered  by  a  few  broad  and  strong  muscles,  whieii 
arise  from  the  whole  length  of  the  breast-bone,  and  form  the  foro-part 
of  the  ribs,  and  running  from  each  other  over  the  client,  are  inserted 
into  the  shoulder  for  moving  the  limb  forward. 

The  ribs  are  raised,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  enlarged^  during 
inspiration,  by  eleven  double  rows  of  small  muscles  on  each  side. 
They  grow  out  from  the  lower  edge  of  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  rim  of  the  next.  -* 
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The  principal  one  is  called  the  diaphragm  ;  it  is  a  broad  thin 
muscle,  occupying  partly  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  body  is  erect; 
but  inclining  downwards  towards  the  back,  and  dividing  the  trunk 
of  the  body  into  the  two  great  cavities,  the  thorax  and  thii  alxlonien. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone  ;  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  seventh,  and  of  all  the  inferior  ribs  on  both  sides  ;  and  from  the 
second,  third  and  fi»arth  vertehrte,  belonging  to  the  loins,  called /it/ wAar 
vertebrtE ;  and  from  these  origins  its  fibres  run,  like  radii,  from  the 
circumference  t-o  the  centre  of  a  circle,  to  be  inserted  into  a  broad 
Hat  tendon,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  muscle.  The 
diaphragm  is  the  principal  agent  in  respiration,  as  shall  be  more  fully 
desoribed  under  that  head. 

The  other  muscles  within  the  body  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  back-bone,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis, 
and  passing  down  to  ho  ihsertod  into  the  thigh-bone,  a  little  below 
it?  head,  they  help  to  turn  the  toes  outwards,  and  to  bend  the  tliigh ; 
or  when  the  limb  is  fixed,  tliey  assist  in  bending  the  body. 
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From  Professor  Dalton's  excellent  treatise  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene*  I  quote  the  following  remarks  on  the  muscles: 

'*  If  the  muscles  bo  examined  by  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to 
be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  very  small  j^iz-e*,  too  minute  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  placed  side  by  side,  and  all  running  in 
nearly  the  same  direction.  These  fibres  are  ruddy  in  color,  and 
very  elegantly  marked  by  transverse  lines  or  stripes,  which  run 
around  thetn  in  a  circular  direction.  The  fibres  themselves  are 
united  into  small  bundles,  of  from  100  to  200  each,  which  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  other  similar  bundles,  but  separated  from  them  by 
a  thin  layer  of  loose  intervening  tissue,  called  CeUidar  Tissue.  A 
number  of  these  bundles  are  also  united  into  larger  bundles  with 
cellular  tissue  between  them,  and  these  again  into  still  larger.  Thus 
the  entire  muscle  is  made  up  of  many  bundles  of  parallel  fibres, 
which  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  careful  dissection,  and 
reduced  to  finer  and  finer  divisions,  until  they  become  too  small  for 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  muscular  flesh  its 
fibrous  appearance  on  close  examination. 

"  Now  the  muscles,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  Contrdction.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  when  they  are  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  will,  can 
shorten  themselves  so  as  to  draw  together  any  two  points  to  Avhich 
their  ends  are  attached.  Both  ends  of  a  muscle  are  never  attached 
to  one  and  the  same  bone,  but  between  their  two  attachments  there 
is  always  an  articulation  or  joint,  which  allows  of  motion  between 
one  bone  and  the  other. 

"  In  contracting,  therefore,  the  muscle  draws  the  two  bones  to 
which  it  is  attached  nearer  to  each  other. 

"  Whenever  a  muscle  contracts,  it  swells  from  side  to  side  at  the 
same  time  that  its  fibres  are  shortened ;  and  very  accurate  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  it  increases  in  thickness  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  that  it  diminishes  in  length.  It  does  not  become,  there- 
fore, either  larger  or  smaller  during  contraction,  and  only  changes 
its  shape,  but  not  its  size." 

"  If  we  grasp  with  the  fingers  the  muscles  on  the  front  part  of 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  we  can  perceive  their  contraction  when- 
ever we  bend  the  elbow  forcibly  upward.  At  this  time  two  changes 
in  the  muscle  are  distinctly  felt.  First,  it  swells,  as  we  have  already 
said,  and  becomes  prominent  under  the  skin ;  and,  secondly,  it  be- 
comes at  the  same  moment  harder  and  more  resisting  to  the 
touch." 

*  I  cannot  too  highly  csoininsad  this  work  of  Professor  Daltoo.      It  should  be  in  every 
school  and  family. 
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The  muscles  act  like  levers.  The  action  of  the  moscles  of  the 
arm  in  raising  the  fore-arm  has  been  likened  to  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind.  The  muscle  works  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because  it  is  in- 
serted 80  near  to  the  fulcrum.  But  this  seeming  disadvantage  is 
really  an  advantage,  for  it  allows  of  greater  freedom  of  motion.  A 
careful  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  arm  shows  us  that  it  is  a  most 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpc^es  for 
which  it  is  used  by  man. 
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These,  anatomists  divide  into  the  nmscles  that  are  situated  on 
the  shoulder-blade,  on  the  arm,  on  the  fore-arm,  and  on  the 
hand. 

The  muscles  situated  on  the  shoulder-blade  are  called  muscles 
of  the  arm,  because,  though  they  arise  from  the  former  bone,  which 
serves  to  them  as  a  base,  yet  they  are  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  to  effect  its  movements.  The  same  observation  holds  with 
respect  to  the  other  divisions  of  these  muscles. 

The  arm,  then,  is  moved  by  seven  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  passing  over  the  joint  are  inserted  into  the 
arm-bone  at  its  upper  and  middle  parts.  These,  together  with  the 
muscles  coming  from  the  back  and  breast,  which  are  already  de- 
scribed, complete  the  motions  of  this  part  of  the  limb. 

The  fore-arm  is  moved  in  flexion  and  extension  by  four  muscles, 
which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm-bone ;  run  down  its 
whole  length,  and  constitute  its  fulness  and  figure  ;  they  then  pass 
over  the  elbow  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  ends  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  hand  is  moved  at  the  wrist  by  six  muscles ;  three  of  these 
arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  descending  along  its 
whole  length,  are  continued  over  the  wrist,  and  inserted  into  the 
hand  close  to  this  joint ;  they  bend  the  hand,  and  are  consequently 
called  its  flexors.  Tlie  three  extensors,  so  called  because  they  ex- 
tend the  hand  and  bring  it  backwards,  arise  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  arm-bone,  and  passing  down  the  fore-arm  also,  run  to  be  inserted 
into  the  back  of  the  hand  just  beyond  the  wrist.  All  these  muscles, 
before  they  reach  to  the  wrist,  become  slender  tendons,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  tapering  of  the  fore-arm  from  about  its  middle 
to  the  hand. 

Besides  flexion  and  extension,  the  hand  has  a  circular  kind  of 
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motion,  called  pronation  and  supination.  The  former  takes  place 
when  we  turn  the  palm  down,  as  upon  a  table ;  the  latter  when  we 
turn  the  palm  upwards ;  and  both  motions  are  produced  by  four 
short  muscles  which  extend  obliquely  across  from  one  bone  of  the  * 
fore-arm  to  the  other,  and  roll  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  carrying  the 
wrist  round  in  circles. 

The  fingers  are  principally  moved  by  two  flexoi*s  and  one  ex- 
tensor. The  former  muscles  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm near  the  bend,  and  running  down  towards  the  wrist,  send  off 
four  round  tendons  each  ;  which,  passing  over  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
are  inserted  the  one  set  of  tendons  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
second  bone,  and  the  other  into  the  last  bone  of  each  of  the  four 
fingers.  The  latter  set  of  tendons  pass  through  slits  in  the  former, 
which  help  to  bind  them  down,  when  the  fingers  are  bent.  The 
extensor  muscle  arises  above  the  elbow,  passes  down  the  fore-arm, 
and  also  divides  into  four  round  tendons,  which  can  be  plainly  felt 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  are  inserted  into  all  the  bones  of  the 
four  fingers  for  extending  them. 

The  other  movements  of  the  fingei:s,  and  those  of  the  thumb, 
■  are  perlbrmed  by  muscles   chiefly  situated  upon  the  hand ;  and 
which,  together  with  those  we  have  described,  complete  the  motions 
•  of  these  parts. 


MUSCLES   OP  THE  INMIRIOR   EXTREMmES. 

The  great  muscles  which  move  the  thigh  all  arise  from  the 
pelvis,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  covering,  and  also  giving 
plumpness  and  shape  to  the  external  surface  of  these  parts,  they 
descend  over  the  hip-joint,  to  be  inserted  into  the  thigh-bone  below 
its  articulating  head.  By  the  action  of  these  powerful  muscles  the 
thisrh  is  carried  throuc^h  all  its  motions. 

The  leg  is  moved  by  eleven  muscles,  which  arise  partly  from 
the  pelvis  and  partly  from  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone.  They 
descend  along  this  bone,  giving  fulness  and  shape  to  the  thigh,  and 
passing  over  the  knee-joint,  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg ; 
the  extensors  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  knee-pan,  for  extending 
the  leg ;  and  the  flexors  into  the  posterior  sides  of  the  long  bones 
of  the  leg,  a  little  below  their  heads.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles 
form  the  inner  and  outer  hamstrings.     They  bend  the  leg. 

The  foot  is  moved  by  three  extensors,  and  by  four  flexors.  The 
extensors  arise,  the  two  tiret  by  double  heads  from  the  lower  end  of 
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the  tliiglj'lioiip,  near  tlie  bend  of  the  knee.  These  heads  soon  aftjer 
unite  into  tije  ;^reat  tlcsliy  bellies^  which,  ewellinf^  out,  foim  the 
calf  of  the  leg ;  hut  Jecreasiug  where  the  leg  begins  to  grow  email, 
they  each  givti  oli*  a  broad  thin  tendon,  which  alj^o  uniting,  form 
the  tendon  vi'  Achilles,  to  he  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  heel* 
These  powerful  muscles  extend  the  foot  bj  hringiug  it  backwardS| 
and  are  principally  engaged  in  running,  walking,  leaping,  &c. 
The  third  extensor  of  the  toot  arises  also  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
thigh  bone,  and  de^^cending  by  a  long,  slender  tendon,  is  inserted 
into  the  heel,  to  assist  the  former;  but  this  muscle  is  sometimes  not 
to  be  found  in  the  human  subject 

The  four  flexors  arise,  tlie  two  first  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia,  or  principal  bone  iif  the  leg,  and  continuing  Heshy  about  half- 
way down  tintt  limb,  send  off  two  round  tendons,  which  pass  under 
the  inner  ankle,  and  are  inserted  iulo  tlie  bones  of  the  foot.  The 
other  two  flexors  of  the  foot  arise  from  the  superior  part  of  the 
fibula  or  smallei"  bone  of  the  leg,  and  sending  ofi*  two  round  tendons, 
whicli  pass  under  the  outer  ankle  also,  are  inserted  into  tlie  bonea 
of  tlie  foot.  Tliese  tuibist  the  former  in  bending  the  foot  by  draw- 
ing it  upwards. 

The  toea  have  two  extensors  and  three  flexors.  The  first  extensor 
arises  from  tlie  n[>per  part  of  the  leg,  and  descending  to  the  ankle,  < 
separates  into  foor  round  tendons,  which  run  forward  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  where  thej  can  he  plainly  felt ;  and  ure  inserted  into 
tlie  four  siuall  toes  to  extend  theui.  Tiie  other  extensor  arises  from 
the  heel,  and  running  forward  upon  the  foot,  also  dividers  into  four 
tendons,  to  be  insertedinto  the  toes  likewise,  and  to  assist  in  extend- 
ing them. 

The  tlexors  of  the  toes  arise,  the  first  from  the  under  and  back 
part  of  the  heel,  and  passing  forward  along  the  sole  of  llie  f*jK:>t,  sends 
oif  four  tendons  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  row  of  bones  of  the 
four  smaller  toes.  The  second  flexor  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
tibia  below  its  head,  and  descending  the  log,  passes  at  the  inner  ankle 
to  run  along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  on  the  middle  of  which  it  divides  into 
fom*  slender  tendons,  which  perforate  the  former  in  the  manner  of 
those  wliicli  bend  the  fingers;  and  extending  beyond  them  are 
inserted  into  the  extremities  of  tlie  last  joint  of  the  four  small  toes. 
The  third  flexor  assists  the  two  former  in  bending  the  toes,  and  also 
draws  tliem  inwards.  Besides  these  there  are  other  small  muscles 
which  arc  situated  upon  the  JViot,  and  which  with  those  coming  from 
the  leg  to  be  inserted  into  the  great  toe,  complete  tlie  movements 
of  these  parts. 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  muscles  or  flesh  cover  and  spread  over  the 
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whole  frame  of  bones;  connecting  and  securing  its  different  divisions 
and  parts;  and  not  only  producing  all  its  movements,  but  also  giving 
to  it  fulness,  shape,  and  beauty.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  mo- 
tions of  those  muscles, 

•  OF  MUSCULAJl  MOTION. 

Muscular  motions  are  of  three  kinds  ;  namely,  voluntary,  invol- 
untary, and  mixed.  The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  are  such  as 
proceed  from  an  immediate  exercise  of  the  will ;  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee  to  be  bent,  the 
tongue  to  move,  &c.  The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those 
which  are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  own  accord  (but 
really  by  their  proper  stimuli),  without  any  attention  of  the  mind  or 
consciousness  of  its  active  power;  as  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach,  &c.  The  mixed 
motions  are  those  which  are  in  fact  under  tlie  control  of  the  will, 
but  which  ordinarily  act  without  the  control  of  consciousness ;  as 
in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  intercostals,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  the  diaphragm. 

Motion,  as  we  before  observed,  is  produced  by  tlie  muscle  con- 
tracting both  its  ends  towards  the  centre,  when  one  end  being  fixed, 
the  other  is  drawn  towards  the  centre  of  motion,  and  with  it  the  bone 
or  any  other  part  to  which  it  is  afiixed ;  and  thus  by  the  co-operation 
of  several  muscles,  not  only  a  limb,  but  even  the  whole  body  is  put 
into  action.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion  ;  their  fibres  contract  on  the  application  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, and  the  whole  muscle  shortens  itself ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
the  other  muscles  perform  involuntary  motion.  Tlie  heart,  for  in- 
stance, contracts  from  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  blood ;  the 
arteries  do  the  same,  as  do  the  absorbent  vessels,  by  a  similar  action 
of  their  contents,  and  all  those  organs  and  parts  which  have  the 
power  of  acting  independent  of  the  mind. 

We  may  define  all  motion  in  animals  then  to  be  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibre  from  the  presence  of  some  stimulating  influence. 
But  whence  the  muscular  flbre  derives  this  contractile  power,  and 
what  is  its  nature,  remains  still  a  phenomenon  that  baffles  inquiry. 

The  following  explanations  of  Professor  Dalton  are  exceedingly 
lucid  and  interesting : 

ATTACHMENT   AND   MECHANISM  OF  THE   MUSCLES. 

"  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  usually  rather  elongated  in  shape, 
and  somewhat  thinner  at  their  two  extremities  than  in  the  middle. 
At  their  upper  extremities,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  quite  closely 
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attaclied  to  tlie  Uones  ;  bnt  at  their  lower  extremities  they  become 
iriore  slender  and  taperina:,  and  niii  into  somevvhat  long  and  nar- 
row roundod  cords  i»r  white  iibryustisjsiie,  which  are  culled'*  sine\rs  " 
or  tendons.  These  tendons  have  no  power  of  contraction  like  that 
of  the  mtiscnlar  fihres,  nor  can  they  be  stretched  like  the  eUistic 
ligamonts  of  the  spinal  column  ;  they  are  simply  very  strong'and 
unyielding  fibrous  cords,  by  which  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the 
bones  iijmn  wliich  tliey  are  to  act.  Wlien  a  muscle  contract^  ae- 
eordin<^ly,  it  draws  upon  the  bone  below,  by  means  of  the  tendon 
which  IS  inserted  into  it,  exactly  as  a  horse  draws  a  loaded  wagon 
by  means  of  the  leathern  tngs  and  couplings  of  IjJs  huniess. 

'•The  tendons  are  Uiitially  inserted  into  the  movable  part  of  a 
limb,  at  a  short  distance  below  tlie  joint.  Accordingly,  when  the 
uiiiacles  contract,  they  act  upon  the  lirab  with  great  rajudity  ;  tnd 
a  small  amount  of  contraction  in  the  muscle  will  move  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  limb  over  a  considerable  distance.  Thus  the  hand 
and  arm  are  raised,  in  bending  the  clbowjoint^  by  the  action  of  the 
flexor  ninscle^  situated  on  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  above  the 
elbow,  called  the  biceps  flexor  and  the  brachial  is  anticns  (Fig.  6). 
Tliey  arise  from  the  bones  of  tlie  slioulder  and  upper  arm,  whence 
their  fibres  pass  in  a  downward  direction,  their  tendons  being  finally 
inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  forearm  just  below  the  elbow-joint. 
Wlien  these  muscles  contract  they  draw  the  forearm  upward,  mov- 
ing it  upon  the  elbow-joint  like  a  door  upon  its  hinges,  and  thus 
raising  any  weight  which  is  supported  by  the  hand  or  wrist*  Tlie 
greater  the  weight  which  is  to  be  lit*ted  lu  this  way,  the  greater  the 
force  which  is  exerted  by  the  muscles ;  and  they  may  be  felt,  ac- 
cordingh",  on  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  swelling  and  hardening 
at  the  moment  of  cojitraction  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  strength  put  forth.  The  tendon  of  the  bicej^s  may  also  be  felt 
at  the  same  time,  just  in  front  of  the  clhow-joiut,  made  tense  and 
rigid  like  a  bowstring  !>y  the  action  of  the  muscle  above. 

^*  Nearly  all  the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  performed 
by  a  mechanism  like  that  just  described.  Whatever  variations  occur 
are  mainly  due  to  the  difierent  construction  of  the  joints  ;  for,  while 
some  of  them,  as  the  elbow-joint  and  the  knee-joint,  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  move  only  backward  and  forward  like  hinges,  others, 
such  as  the  shoulder  and  Inp-joints,  can  be  turned  in  various  direc- 
tions, or  even  carried  round  and  round  id  a  circle^  or  rotated  by  a 
kind  of  twisting  motion,  like  the  hand  and  forearm.  But  in  all 
cases  this  is  accomplished  by  tlie  action  of  muscles,  whose  tendons 
are  inserted  into  the  bones  in  various  directions,  and  which  thua 
produce  by  their  contraction  the  con-esponding  movements.*' 
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MOVEMENTS   OF   WALKING,   RUNNING,    AND   LEAPING. 

"The  movements  of  walking,  running,  leaping,  etc.,  are  per- 
formed as  follows:  When  the  body  stands  upright,  the  feet  are 
planted  flat  upon  the  ground,  bearing  at  once  upon  the  heels 
behind  and  the  ball  of  the  toes  in  front,  the  weight  of  the  body 
resting  between  the  two,  upon  the  middle  of  the  arcii  of  tlic  foot. 
The  body  is  maintained  in  this  position,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
various  muscles,  which  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  its  different 
parts  carefully  balanced,  and  to  retain  the  weight  of  the  whole  sus- 
pended exactly  over  the  ankle-joint. 

"Now  in  walking,  when  a  movement  is  to  be  executed  in  ad- 
vance, the  body  is  first  made  to  lean  a  little  forward,  so  that  its 
weight  no  longer  remains  above  the  ankle,  but  is  thro^vn  forward 
80  as  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  toes.  The  heel  is  then  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  the  action  of  the  very  strong  muscles  situated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  called  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles. 
These  muscles,  which  come  down  from  above,  form  the  fleshy  mass 
which  is  known  as  the  "  calf  of  the  leg."  They  terminate  in  a 
strong  cord-like  tendon,  called  the  "  Tendon  of  Achilles,"  which 
is  easily  felt  at  the  back  paft  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  which  is 
attached  to  the  projecting  bone  of  the  heel,  termed  the  calca- 
neum.  When  these  muscles  contract,  they  draw  the  heel  upward 
by  means  of  the  tendon  inserted  into  it,  and  lift  in  this  way  the 
ankle-joint  and  the  whole  body,  carrying  it  upward  and  forward, 
its  principal  weight  resting,  as  already  mentioned,  over  the  ball  of 
the  toes. 

• "  The  action  of  the  leg  and  foot,  in  this  movement,  is  the  sanie 
as  that  by  which  we  might  lift  a  weight  from  the  ground  with 
the  aid  of  a  lever.  Suppose  one  end  of  a  strong  stick  to  rest  upon 
the  ground,  and  that  this  stick  bears  upon  its  middle  a  heavy 
weight.  Then,  by  taking  in  the  hand  the  other  end  of  the  stick, 
we  may  lift  the  weight  exactly  as  the  body  is  lifted,  in  walking,  by 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  the  ankle-bones. 

"At  the  moment  that  the  body  is  raised  and  tilted  forward  in 
this  way,  the  other  foot  is  lifted  entirely  from  the  ground  and  swimg 
forward,  so  as  to  take  a  step  in  advance.  As  soon  as  the  body  has 
been  carried  far  enough  in  an  onward  direction,  the  second  foot  is 
also  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  while  the  first  is  swung 
forward  in  its  turn  to  take  another  step.  In  this  way  the  two  legs 
act  alternately,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  carried  forward  first 
by  one  and  then  by  the  other ;  all  the  muscles,  however,  upon  the 
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two  sides  combining  liarmoniously  in  their  action,  so  as  to  producr 
nn  easy,  graceful,  and  contiTmous  movement, 

*^In  the  act  of  walking,  as  above  described,  one  foot  is  alwftyi 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  mainly  supported 
in  this  way  by  bearing  upon  the  toes  ;  it  ia  only  lifted  forward 
alternately  on  tlie  two  sides  by  the  leverage  of  the  bones  of  the  foot. 
Consequently  no  violent  lousciilar  exertion  is  required,  and  the 
movement  can  be  kept  np  fur  a  long  time  without  fatigue, 

''  Tlie  act  of  mmning,  however,  instead  of  being  a  series  of  steps, 
is  performed  by  a  succession  of  leaps  or  springs,  in  each  of  which  the 
whole  body  is  thrown  clear  of  the  ground,  and  carried  forward  by 
the  impetus  which  it  has  received.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  at 
the  moment  the  heel  is  about  to  be  raised  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  above  described,  the  knee  and  hip-jnints  are  fii^t  bent,  and 
then  instantly  straiglitened  by  the  sudden  cuntraetion  of  their  exten- 
6or  muscles.  The  whole  limb  thus  acts  like  a  powerful  spring, 
which,  by  its  sudden  extension,  throws  the  entire  body  oif  tlieiS:round 
and  carries  it  through  the  air  in  an  onward  direction.  Tiie  opposite 
limb  is  at  the  same  time  thrown  forward  to  receive  the  weight  of 
tlie  body,  and  to  perfi»rm,  in  its  turn,  and  witli  similar  rapidity, 
the  same  movements.  The  speed  of  the  runner  depends  on  the 
vigor  of  the  muscular  contractions,  and  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
successive  motions  are  performed. 

**The  act  of  jumping  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  way  with  that 
of  running,  exeept  that  the  same  motions  are  executed  by  both 
limbs  togetlier,  so  that  each  leap  is  performed  hy  itself,  and  is  not 
combined  with  the  others  in  a  continuous  movement" 
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The  nervous  influence  is  a  stimulus  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  aa 
blood  is  to  tlie  heart  and  arteries  ;  food  to  the  stomach  ;  or  bile  to 
the  intestines.  It  loses  its  influence  over  the  sj^stem  sooner  than 
the  irritable  principle  in  the  fibre  fails  ;  for  the  irritable  state  of  the 
muscle  cnntinues  long  after  the  voluntary  motion,  or  power  of  ex- 
citement from  the  nerves,  is  gone.  If,  while  in  perfect  health,  we 
are  killed  by  a  sudden  blow,  the  irritable  power  of  the  muscles  sur- 
vives the  nervous  system  many  hours.  It  is  this  retention  of  the 
contractile  power  which  fixes  the  dead  body  in  whatever  posture  it 
is  placed,  and  preserves  freshness  in  the  animal  which  seemed  dead, 
but  whicli  is  really  dying  still ;  for  the  moment  this  lingering  portion 
of  life  is  gone,  the  body  dissolves  and  falls  down  ;  and  so  we  judge 
of  treshness  by  the  rigidity  of  the  flesh,  and  foresee  approaching 
putrefaction  hy  its  becoming  soft.     There  is  no  speedy  putrefao- 
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tton  in  creatures  snrldenly  killerl ;  in  tbf?se  the  bori}'  continuee 
fresh  and  Busceptible  to  i^tiiTittli  hnvjr  nfter  deatli.  But  if  tlieir  eon- 
tractile  principle,  tliia  irritalile  nature  of  the  mn^cnlar  fil>re,  be 
eitlmusted  before  death,  or  in  the  moment  of  death,  then  doet^  the 
iKKlyfall  quickly  into  the  eonditiun  of  detid  matter,  passing  tlirough 
♦hose  chancres  which  are  the  only  eore  indications  of  death.  The  fish 
which  is  allowed  to  striigt^le  till  it  ib  dead,  aTi<l  which  h  nut  instantly 

^ killed,  as  in  crimping  ;  the  ox  overdriven  before  it  is  l>ronght  to  the 
slaughter-house;  tlie  animal  killed  by  b'ghtning,  which  suddenly 
dfistroys  all  powers  of  life;  in  tbepe  the  eoutractile  power  h  effec- 
llially  exhausted;  no  mark  of  irritHl>ility  remains;  and  putrefaction 
2ome6  quickly  on.  So  is  it  also  in  tliosc  who  die  of  the  plague,  of 
poison,  of  some  fevcn=i,  or  of  any  Buddcn  and  violent  disease,  which  at 
once  extinguishee  life,  in  t!ie  c<»mmon  &enge,  and  robs  the  system  of 
that  retnnant  of  life  which  the  physiologist  couhl  produce  to  view. 
In  all  theste  cases  tlie  body  becomes  putrid  in  a  few  hours.  Tiiat  a 
body  becomes  putrid  so  early  in  warm  climates  is  not  merely  because 
putrefaction  is  favored  by  heat,  but  because  heat  extracts  the  vital 
power ;  and  often  a  part  of  the  body  has  lost  its  organized  power, 
and  16  almost  putrid,  before  tlio  whole  be  dead.  We  find  that  %ve 
B  often  err  in  this,  that  when  a  body  has  lost  all  feeling  and  motion, 
"^  we  pronounce  it  dead ;  the  nerves  indeed,  have  ceased  to  act  and 
perform  their  ofBce ;  all  feeling  and  consciousness  is  gone  ;  but  the 
mere  animal  power  survives  the  Jierves,  and  tlirongh  it  the  whole 
system  may  be  recalled  into  perfect  life ;  as  after  Boflbcation  or 
drowning,  we  can  by  operating  upon  these  poor  remains  of  life,  re- 

I  store  the  circulation,  reanimate  the  ner%*ou8  system^  and  recover  that 
life  which  seemed  to  have  left  the  body* 
The  powei*3  of  the  nervous  system  ought,  however,  to  be  justly 
estimated.  The  perfect  animal  feels  and  moves  by  means  of 
the  nerves,  which  at  the  same  time  convey  the  dictates  of  the 
^11  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  unite  every  part  into  a  perfect 
^hole.  But  tlie  muscles  themselves  are  governed  by  1h%v8  of  their 
own.  The  heart  of  the  chick  begins  to  move  before  we  dare  pre^ 
enme  that  there  is  any  oi^an  for  distributing  this  nervous  power. 
The  punctura  saliens  is  the  heart  of  the  chick  ;  it  is  seen  beating 
while  the  body  of  the  chick  is  but  a  rude,  unformed,  and  gelatinoua 
mass ;  daily  the  active  centre  increases  in  strength  and  power;  and 
it  has  a  delicate  feeling  of  stimuli,  so  that  it  quickly  reacts,  when 
they  are  applied  to  it.  Its  motions  are  excited  by  increased  heat 
and  languish  when  cold,  till  at  last  it  dies.  Then  it  ceases  to  act, 
but  still  heat  restores  it  to  life ;  and  again,  when  we  cut  out  the 
:t  of  a  grown  animal^  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  nervous  infln- 
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ence,  it  will  for  aome  time  act  on  the  application  of  stim  ill,  then 
appearing  to  have  it^  power  exhausted,  it  will  lie  dead  for  a  while, 
till  recovering  that  powur,  it  will  again  act. 

Stmftibilitj/^  tlierefore,  depends  npon  t!ie  nerves;  but  motion^ 
upon  the  muscles.  Botli  are  erpmllj  admirable  and  inscrutable  ;  the 
one  conduces  to  all  the  enjuyuients,  and  all  the  aiiflerings  of  life, 
and  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  ;  the  other  is  tlie  chief  sup- 
port of  animal  life,  and  the  source  of  all  the  bodily  powers.  And 
here  we  cannot  refrain  from  contemplating  this  living  power.  The 
genius  of  man  tias  invented  pulleys  and  levers  to  accelerate  motion ; 
and  has  enabled  1dm  even  to  anticipate  all  the  median ical  helps 
which  he  has  found  in  the  mechanism  of  ttie  human  body.  But, 
compared  to  the  lowest  creature,  animated  with  tlie  living  principle, 
the  proudest  works  of  his  hands  are  but  as  dead  matter.  In  the 
most  perfect  machines  no  new  power  is  acquired;  if  tliere  is  any 
acquisition  of  force,  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  of  time ;  while  in 
muscular  contraction,  which  is  tlie  immediate  8<3Urce  of  power  in 
animals,  there  is  a  real  increase  of  power  without  any  loss  of  time. 
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1.    TH^    BRAtN, 


We  now  come  to  those  organs  which  endow  the  human  body 
with  feeling;  cause  all  the  voluntary  motions;  and  afford  a  fit 
residence  for  the  soul.  We  shall  first  describe  them  anatomically, 
an  1  afterwards  speak  of  their  nature  and  properties, 

Tiie  brain  is  a  soft  pulpy  ma-^s  of  a  whiti^^h  color  on  the  iriffide,  but 
grayish  exteriorly.  It  occupies  all  that  cavity  which  is  tbrmed  hx  the 
bones  of  the  skull ;  and  is  surrounded  by  two  meuibranes  ;  the  first 
orontermnst  of  which  is  called  the  dura  mater,  which  lines  the  inside 
of  the  sknll,  and  prevents  its  eminences  from  giving  injury  to  the 
delicate  stnicture  of  the  brain.  Tliis  membrane  also  serves  another 
naeful  purpose;  it  helps  to  prevent  concussinns  of  this  organ;  for, 
sending  off  large  folds  which  enter  between  the  divisions  of  the 
brain,  it  separates  the  %vhole  mass  into  portions,  which  by  its  parti- 
tions it  supports  and  protects  from  pri^ssure,  in  the  different  mf*tion» 
and  positions  of  the  head.  Three  of  those  partitions  are  considera- 
ble. The  first  commences  at  the  inside  of  the  forehead,  and  rnn* 
niDg  along  the  roof  of  tlie  skull,  descends  to  aK>ut  the  centre  of  the 
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EXFLAIf  ATlOlf  OP  nOURB  H. 

liA*  Plate  •How«  tli«  Kervont  System;  cotttiAliBj;  of  the  Bniti,  9p1i>t1  Cord*  and  Nervea.    T)ii»  bmlp 
oriftQ  to  iiiji«  |»«ir»  of  oervfl*  ;  and  ihci  ipitial  cord,  «oDDecl«iJ  with  tho  bnla,  fkvaa  of  thirtj-viM 
Tli«»r«  are*  properly,  two  bntiiii;  the  Urgtt  brain,  t>cciipyinf  ttie  iipp«r  aod  front  part  of  the  aliull, 
tad  tttfOMU  Imun  irhicb  fMreufrioi  the  poaterior  and  baae  of  tllo  ikulL 

A.  lU  The  two  halres  of  the  Larfe  Brain. 

B.  B.  The  two  btfvpf  of  th-^  SmaU  Brattu 

F,  ^.  Spinal  Cord,  jolaecJ  to  fbe  Larfo  Brats. 
O.  Branchca  iff  the  Fifth  iVer?e  ^i(i|r  lo  (ha  face,  teeth,  uid  ey%. 
M*  Five  nervea  fbrniDf  the  Brachial  F)etti«,  antl  f olof  to  mpply  the  amn  an^  haoda. 
W.  Bra««baM  of  tbn  IXonal,  or  Nertretf  of  the  Back,    Tfaoaa  nmr  lb*  Uiwor  K.  ara  Iba  Norvea  ot  lAa 
tolm. 

H.  !^««>r«  Nervet^  fviiif  to  the  thifht,  kfa,  and  l^et. 
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back-part  of  the  head.  It  dividoi?  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  int€ 
two  great  portions,  called  heiiiisplieres.  Tlie  second  partition  runs 
horizontal  1  J,  or  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  iii*st,  whoiie  termi- 
nation it  receives  at  its  middle ;  and,  extending  itself  towards  each 
ear,  it  divides  the  brain  into  the  upper  and  under  parts,  thus  form- 
ing a  floor  for  sustaining  the  former.  The  third  fold  runs  down 
from  the  middle  of  the  second,  opposite  to  where  the  first  ends,  and 
separates  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  also  into  two  divisions. 
This  membrane  is  strong  and  of  a  tendinous  nature*  Like  all  other 
merabranes  of  the  body,  which  are  ouly  intended  to  pert\>rm  sub- 
servient offices  for  the  living  parts,  it  is  insensible  ;  being  like  them 
comjiosed  of  cellular  membrane  ;  and  It  may  be  cut,  rasped,  or  torn, 
without  giving  pain.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  inside  of  the  skull, 
by  a  great  number  of  filaments,  and  small  vessels,  which  enter  the 
bones  everywhere,  and  communicate  with  the  membrane  covering 
the  skull 

The  second  membrane  of  the  brain,  called  pia  mater,  is  a  soft, 
thin,  transparent  Bobstance,  and  full  of  vessels.  It  is  connected  to 
the  tbrmer  only  by  the  veins  which  pass  between  them,  and  lies  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  brain,  not  only  covering 
this  delicate  organ  on  the  outside,  but  also  insinuating  itself  into  all 
its  windings  and  fissures  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels,  and  nourish- 
ment; to  supply  the  wasting^  of  this  active  intellectual  machine. 
Between  these  two  menil)rane8  there  is  spread  a  third,  which  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  resembling  a  cob-web;  but  it  does  not  dip  into  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Because  the  folds  of  the  outer  memhrane»of  the  brain  dip  deeply 
into  its  substance,  anatomists  pursue  this  division  in  their  descrip- 
tion. Hence,  although  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  unite  at  the  centre 
of  its  base,  they  describe  it  as  consisting  of  three  great  portions. 

The  fii*st,  called  the  cerebrum,  is  the  largest  of  tlie  three  divisions. 
It  occupies  all  tlie  space  above  the  horizontal  floor  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  is  separated  into  two  great  parts,  called,  as  we  before  observed, 
hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  again  divided  into  three  parts 
called  Iobe«,  and  has  several  winding  furrows  on  its  surface.  The 
substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  grayish  on  the  outside,  but  is  white 
and  firmer  in  texture  within. 

Tlie  cerebellum,  or  second  division  of  the  brain,  lies  under  the 
former  floor  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  is  also 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  third  or  descending  fold  of  the  dura 
mater.  It  consists^  like  the  first  division,  of  a  grayish  and  white 
Bubstance;  and  has  each  portion  or  half,  again  divided  into  three 
Hodie6,  but  lacks  the  furrows  on  its  surface. 
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The  third  division  is  called  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  a  continuation  or  union  of  the  white 
substances  of  the  other  two  divisions ;  being  like  these  of  a  white 
color,  and  its  consistence  more  firm  than  that  of  the  grayish  portion 
of  the  braiiu 

2.    SPINAL    CORD. 

The  spinal  marrow,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  continuation  of  this  third 
division  of  the  brain ;  it  passes  out  of  the  head  by  the  great  opening 
of  the  skull,  and  running  down  the  canal  of  the  back-bone,  where 
it  is  safely  lodged,  throws  off  nerves,  till  it  reaches  the  pelvis,  where 
'(as  was  before  said,  when  describing  those  parts)  it  separates  into  . 
numerous  thread-like  nerves,  resembling  a  horse's  tail.  The  spinal 
marrow,  like  the  brain,  consists  of  a  whitish  and  a  grayish  substance, 
and  is  covered  and  protected  by  a  continuation  of  t^e  membranes 
belonging  to  that  organ. 

3.   NERVES. 

The  nerves  arise  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrowi  They  come 
out  in  pairs,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  Forty  pairs 
are  counted  in  all.  Of  those,  nine  pairs  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
brain  within  the  skull ;  a  tenth  from  the  brain,  as  it  passes  through 
the  great  hole  of  the  skull  into  the  spine ;  and  the  remaining  thirty 
from  the  spinal  marrow.  Those  arising  from  the  brain  pass  through 
holes  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  organs 
situated  in  the  head,  and  to  those  contained  in  the  chest  and  belly; 
while  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  spinal  marrow  go,  partly 
among  the  internal  organs  of  the  trunk,  to  be  distributed  principally 
to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  the  extremities  or  limbs. 
All  the  nerves  arise,  fii'st  by  medullary  (or  marrow-like)  fibres, 
which  afterwards  meet,  and  form  soft,  white,  pulpy  cords.  These 
cords  run  out  in  pairs  from  their  origin ;  but  soon  afterwards  sepa- 
rate, and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  body,  by  dividing  into 
innumerable  branches. 

1.    SENSIBILHT. 

The  brain  and  nerves  constitute  the  organs  of  sensation  in  the 
animal  machine,  and  are 

THE  SOURCE  OF  SENSmiLITT  TO  OTHER  PARTS. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  derive  their  capability  of  sen- 
sation from  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves,  being  in 
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themselves  wholly  insensible  and  incapHl>le  of  feeling  save  BS  they 
have  the  nervous  branches  diLstributed  to  them. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  a  nerve  going 
to  any  part  be  tied,  that  part  becomes  immediately  pamlytic  and 
insensible  below  tlie  hgiitnrej  but  will  recover  its  powers  on  liber- 
ating the  nerve. 

The  same  thing  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  degrees  of 
Benaibility  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  nervons  branches  which  can  be  discovered  to  belong 
to  such  parts.  Thus,  Avbile  in  some  places  we  AikI  a  conflux  of 
nerves  forming  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  sense,  and  endowing 
that  part  with  full  lifcj  there  are  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
bones,  cartilages,  h'gaments,  and  tendons,  w^hich,  while  they  are 
almost  destitute  of  nerves,  ai-e  so  insensible  as  to  be  cut,  torn,  or 
even  totally  destroyed  without  exciting  pain. 

2.    SOUKOE   OF   VOLUNl'AKY   MOTION. 

The  excitement  to  all  voluntary  motion  flows  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  marroWj  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  to  those  parts  of 
the  Ixidy  which  we  wish  to  moAe, 

That  the  immediate  cause  of  all  voluntary  motion  is  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  is  seen  by  the  fact  tliat  when  the  brain  is  seri- 
ously injured  power  of  motion  in  tlie  body  is  often  lost. 

If,  for  iustaneej  the  brain  be  compressed,  either  from  a  rush  of 
blood,  or  water,  or  from  other  niechanieal  causes,  the  wbole  body 
will  become  paralyzed,  liud  the  powder  of  motion  suspended;  but,  on 
removing  the  compressing  cause,  tliis  paralysis  will  cease,  and  the 
wiiole  frame  will  recover  its  power  of  sense  and  raution. 

Compression  of  tbe  spinal  marrow  will  also  cause  loss  of  motion 
and  sense,  but  only  in  tliose  parts  which  receive  tlieir  nerves  from  it»  as 
the  external  flesh  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  muscles  of  the  limbs* 

And  if  a  nerve  which  conveys  the  immediate  cause  of  motion 
from  tbe  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  to  the  parts  to  be  moved,  be 
either  cut  or  tied,  or  otherwise  compressedj  the  part  to  which  this 
•  nerve  is  distributed  will  immediately  become  insensible,  and  lose 
its  power  of  motion.  Thus  injuries  of  particular  nerves  produce 
palsy  of  the  parts  to  which  those  nerves  are  sent ;  as  loss  of  voice, 
hearing,  and  speech  ;  but  on  removing  the  cause,  the  disabled  parts 
will  recover  their  fimctions. 

3.    BEAT   OF    BEN8ATIONB. 

The  nerves  are  the  organs  and  the  brain  the  receptade  of  all  qui 
Bensations. 
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That  sensation  arises  from  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  and 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  brain,  is  proved  by  the  following  facts. 

If  a  nerve  be  in  any  way  irritated,  a  sharp  sense  of  pain  is  im- 
mediately produced.  Tiie  mind  in  the  brain  becomes  instantly  in- 
formed of  the  suifering,  and  efforts  are  made  to  relieve  the  part. 
But  if  that  nerve  be  compressed  above  the  seat  gf  its  irritation,  so  a£ 
to  cut  off  the  channel  of  commmncation  between  it  and  the  brain  ; 
the  mind  is  then  no  longer  conscious  of  any  irritation  that  is  made 
below  the  pointof  compression  ;  and  the  affected  parts  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  insensibility  similar  to  that  of  parts  which  are  destitute 
of  nerves,  and  may  be  cut  or  dcistroyed  without  exciting  pain.  But, 
by  removing  the  couipression  from  the  nerve,  the  parts  below  will 
recover  their  sensibility  ;  the  irritation  will  be'  felt  anew  ;  and  the 
sensation  of  pain  again  propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  to 
inform  tlie  mind  of  the  presence  of  an  injury. 

The  reader  should  be  here  informed  that  each  nerve  issuing  from 
the  spinal  marrow  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  or  branches ; 
each  of  which  has  its  own  special  office.  The  anterior  branch  im- 
parts motion ;  the  posterior  branch,  sensation.  Thus  the  cutting, 
or  compressing  by  ligature,  of  the  one,  will  paralyze  the  power  of 
motion  at  tliat  point  in  the  system  which  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
The  other,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  will  fail  of  its  office  of 
sensation. 

While  the  power  of  sensation  is  destroyed  by  the  one  operation, 
that  of  motion  remains.  So,  while  the  power  of  motion  is  destroy- 
ed by  the  operation,  that  of  sensation  remains. 

Now,  pain  is  only  the  result  of  an  impression  made  to  excess ; 
that  is,  a  set  of  disagi-eeable  sensations,  produced  by  the  too  forcible 
contact  of  bodies  with  the  organs  of  sense.  It  is  wisely  implanted 
in  the  human  system  to  guard  it  against  injury;  for  without  it,  the 
delicate  structure  of  our  frames  would  be  almost  continually  liable 
to  destruction  from  various  bodies  in  nature  around  us.  But  as 
pain  is  the  salutary  consequence  of  excessive,  so  sensations  without 
pain  are  the  results  of  a  due  impression  on  our  sensitive  organs, 
from  the  objects  which  are  calculated  to  influence  us;  and  as  long 
as  the  body  remains  in  health  in  all  its  parts,  these  impressions  will 
continue  to  cause  sensations  in  the  nerves ;  which,  on  theif  part, 
will  forward  them  to  the  brain,  where  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
proi)ertie8  of  the  impressing  objects  will  be  instantly  formed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  skin  and  other  parts  possessed 
of  what  is  generally  called  feeling,  will  be  susceptible  of  touch,  and 
communicate  to  the  mind  in  the  brain,  the  sensations  of  the  hard- 
ness or  softness,  the  roughness  or  smoothness,  (fee,  of  such  bodies 
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B8  may  be  bi*ought  in  contact  with  it ;  wliile  the  organs  of  the  othe^ 
eenscB,  a&  the  eve,  ear,  nose,  and  palato,  b^'ing  ditterently  and  ntoi-e 
highly  organized  than  the  skin  (though  deriving  tlteir  sentient 
powci's  from  the  same  sonrce  tis'  the  latter,  namely,  the  nerves),  are 
enabled,  by  their  I'egnlar  striieture,  to  receive  diiferent  kinds  ol 
impressions,  eaeh  according  to  its  propcrtitis  and  conformation. 
The  eye  will  be  impressed  from  Hght,  the  ear  from  s^iund,  the  nose 
from  smell,  and  the  palate  from  taste  ;  and  by  those  varions  im* 
pressions  an  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  mind,  in  the  brain,  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  in  correspond- 
ence without. 

That  the  brain  not  only  collects,  but  also  preserves  the  sensa- 
tions to  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  is  seen  in  the  astonishing 
strength  of  the  memory  of  some  individuals. 

That  the  brain  is  tlie  seat  of  idcsvs  miy  one  may  convince  him- 
self, by  shutting  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  to  exclude  tlie  influence  of 
present  objects,  when  he  may  figure  in  his  mind  the  exact  likeness 
of  some  dead  or  absent  friendj  of  a  favorite  horse  or  dog,  or  of  any 
other  familiar  object. 


RELATION    OF     MTXD    TO    MATTEK — TUE     BRAIN    THE     ORGAN    OF    THB 

MtHD. 

Although  the  relation  of  matter  to  spirit  is  one  that  lias  engaged 
the  attention  of  philosophej"s  from  the  eai'liest  ages,  it  was  not  nntil 
quite  recently  that  we  were  able  to  ]>rove  even  approxitiSately  that 
tlie  brain  was  the  material  organ  through  which  tlie  soul  acts.  In 
tlie  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  dissection  of  human  bodies  was  a 
crime  ;  and  even  within  t^ielast  twenty-flve  yeai'a,  it  has  been  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  legislators  and  by  the  people.  But  in  spite 
of  prejudices  and  opposition,  physiologists  have  persevered  in  their 
labors,  and  after  centuries  of  stud}*  over  the  bodies  of  men  and  of 
the  lower  animals,  suppletnented  by  the  close  and  partial  researches 
of  modem  theorists  and  microscopists,  we  are  now  able  to  state 
with  posit iveness  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  just  as 
decidedly  as  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  the  organ  of  digestion. 
Although  investigations  on  tliis  subject  have  not  ceased,  are  indeed 
yet  in  the  height  of  their  activity,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  the  mental,  moral,  and  emotional  nature  of  any  beiug  depend 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  brain. 

By  quantity  of  the  brain,  I  mean  its  weight  in  pounds  and 
ounces;  by  quality,  I  mean  the  character  of  its  structure — whether 
fine  or  coarse,  simp/'e  or  complex,  and  so  forth*     Brains  that  are  of 
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the  same  size  and  weight  may  differ  very  widely  in  the  number  of 
their  folds  or  convolutions,  the  relative  proportion  of  white  and  gray 
matter,  the  number  and  shape  of  their  cells  or  fibres,  and  in  their 
intimate  chemical  structure.  All  these  factors  taken  together  make 
up  what  I  term  the  quality  of  the  brain. 

The  conclusion  that  the  immaterial  part  of. our  nature  acts 
through  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  character  of  its  mani- 
festations depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, is  mainly  derived  from  the  following  arguments  : 

1.  From  the  comparative  anatomy  of  mmi  and  amAm/ils, — From 
those  types  of  animals  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  begin  to 
appear,  through  all  the  grades — fish,  birds,  dogs,  horses,  apes,  go- 
rillas— up  to  the  creation  of  man,  we  find  that  the  intelligence  bears 
a  decided  relation  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  brain.  (See 
the  chapter  on  Man  Compared  with  other  Anim>al8.) 

The  relative  size  of  the  hrain^  as  compared  with  the  body,  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  intelligence.  The  whale  and 
the  elephant  are. the  only  animals  that  have  larger  brains  than  man. 
But  the  brains  of  these  animals  are  far  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
of  man,  are  moreover  of  less  relative  weight,  and  therefore  have  far 
less  capacity  for  manifesting  intelligence.  The  brains  of  gorillas 
and  of  the  man-like  apes — the  most  intelligent  orders  of  animals 
below  man — are  interior  to  the  human  standard  not  only  in  quality, 
but  also  in  quantity.  The  most  intelligent  apes  or  goiillas  have 
less  weight  of  brain  than  the  average  of  human  idiots. 

2.  From  the  comparative  an^atomy  of  the  different  races. — The 
contents  of  the  cranial  cavity  are  determined  in  two  ways — by 
weight  and  by  measurement  in  cubic  inches.  The  lamented  Dr. 
Morton,  who  devoted  a  laborious  lifetime  to  this  investigation,  found 
the  cranial  capacity  of  th6  Germans,  English,  and  Anglo-Americans 
to  be  92  cubic  inches  ;  of  the  Celtic,  87  cubic  inches ;  of  the  Malays, 
85  cubic  inches  ;  of  the  Chinese,  82  cubic  inches ;  of  the  American 
negro,  83;  of  the  American  Indian,  84;  of  the  Toltecan  Indian,  77; 
of  the  Hottentots  and  Australians  (the  lowest)  75  cubic  inches.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  measurements  correspond  to  the  relative 
intelligence  of  these  races  as  recognized  by  history. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  Tiedman,  Dr.  Ira  Russell,  and  other  observers, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  arrived  at  substantially  the 
same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Morton,  though  by  comparing  the  weight 
rather  .than  the  cubic  measurements  of  the  brain.  From  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Russell  it  would  seem  that  when  negroes  and  whit^ 
amalgamate,  the  weight  of  the  brain  tends  to  diminish  below  the 
standard  of  tlie  black  race. 
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3,  From  the  eomparative  anatomy  of  the  sex^, — Women  liavt 
on  the  average  five  onnces  less  hram  than  men.  Thh  liiflerenc^c^  in 
qnantity  is  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  hy  the  snperior  quah'ty  of 
the  feminine  brain.  Women  are  nsnally  more  finely  organized  than 
men,  ITigli  organization  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  corre* 
spondingly  fine  qtiality  of  l>rain.  A  moderately  i&ized  bi*ain  of  a 
fine  quality  h  otfentimeft  far  superior,  particularly  in  special  apti- 
tudes, to  a  larger  Vjrain  of  coarse  quaHty,  Tlierefore  woman,  though 
more  or  less  subject  to  man,  is  ot\en times  his  equal,  and  in  somd 
particulars  incomparably  his  superior. 

4,  From  the  comparative  anatomt/  of  ifhdwiduais  in  ths  various 
grarh^  of  intdleetmflify. — Tlie  brains  of  really  great  men  are  always 
Buperiur  to  those  of  average  humanity,  in  qnality  or  quantity,  or  in 
both.  The  brain  of  Daniel  Webster  measured  122  cubic  inches,  and 
the  gray  matter,  on  which  tlionght  mnre  particularly  depends,  was 
of  remarkable  thickness.  The  brain  of  Cuvier  was  ako  remarkably 
large.  It  is  probable  that  in  coming  time  chemistry  and  the  micro- 
Ecope  will  bo  able  to  detect  even  the  very  minute  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  the  various  orders  of  intellect  simply  by  microscopi- 
cal and  chemical  examination  of  the  brain  after  death, 

5,  From  the  fact  that  morhid  changes  in  the  hram  always  accom- 
ptxny  7nenial  disease^  such  an  idiocy  and  insanity, — It  is  only  quite  re- 
cently that  physicians  have  been  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  every 
case  of  absolute  insanity  is  caused  Ivy  somedisease  of  the  brain.  From 
the  researches  of  Prof.  Sciiroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  who  has  devoted 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  this  subject,  and  also  of  other  observers, 
it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  mental  diseat^e,  without  some  e^rre- 
eponding  morbid  change  in  the  brain.  Careful  and  repeated  obser- 
vations have  also  shown  t!iat  the  percentage  of  phofiphorns  is  less  in 
idiots  than  in  the  healthy,  less  jn  infancy  and  the  decline  of  old  age 
than  in  adult  life.  It  has  also  bex?n  ascertained  that  other  constituents 
of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  modilied  by  disease  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  It  is  logically  probable,  thungh  not  directly  establishedj 
that  the  slightest  forms  of  mental  disease,  the  mildest  stages  of  idiocy, 
hypochondriiisis^melancholy,  dementia,  or  imbecility  are  but  thesymp- 
toins  an  d  results  of  corre^spondinyly  slight  morhid  changes  in  the  brain. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  catablished  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
portant injury  of  the  brain  without  a  corresponding  impairment  of 
tlie  intellect.  Excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cranium,  pressure 
of  piec^  of  bone,  or  other  foreign  substances  on  the  brain,  the  con- 
eussion  of  a  blow  or  fall,  will  cause  either  temporary  or  permanent 
injury  to  the  mind,  such  as  is  not  observed  when  other  pai-ts  of  the 
body  are  similarly  affected. 
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Tliere  are  d^rees  and  stages  in  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  just  aa 
there  are  degrees  and  stages  of  the  diseases  of  any  other  organ,  and 
the  conchision  is  logical  and  inevitable,  that  the  slightest  forms  of 
mental  or  nervous  derangement  are  but  the  symptoms  and  expres- 
sions of  corresponding  slight  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  present  prospects  are  that  the  microscope  and 
chemistry  will  establish  this  question  beyond  a  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  established,  by  logical  probability,  that  disease 
of  any  other  organ,  however  severe  or  long-continued,  never 
produces  mental  derangement  without  first  inducing  disease  of  the 
brain. 

6.  From  our  hnowledge  of  the  minute  cmatomy  of  the  hrain  as 
revealed  ly  the  mieroseojpe  and  chemistry. — According  to  Lockart 
Clarke — a  high  authority  on  this  subject — the  convolutions  of  the 
human  brain  consist  of  eight  distinct  concentric  layers.  These  are 
formed  of  very  fine  fibres,  and  of  cells  in  an  injhiite  variety,  lying 
very  closely  together.  Under  a  very  close  examination  it  is  seen 
that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  communications  between  an 
infinite  multitude  of  cells,  of  an  ififinite  variety  of  forms.  These 
cells  vary  in  diameter  between  the  2q\o  ^  Triir  ^^  ^°  inch,  and  in 
shape  may  be  pyramidal,  pyriform,  triangular,  round,  oval,  or  fusi- 
form. 

Macaulay  finely  compares  the  mind  of  Bacon  to  the  tent  which 
the  fairy  Peibauoh  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed,  "  Fold  it,  and  it  seemed 
the  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady ;  spread  it,  and  the  armies  of  power- 
ful sultans  might  repose  beneath  its  shade." 

In  view  of  what  is  now  known  of  the  wonderfully  complex  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  brain,  we  see  that  this  happy  comparison  may 
with  full  justice  be  applied  to  every  intelligent  being. 

Chemistry  has  shown  that  the  proportions  of  the  solid  constitu- 
ents of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  phosphorus,  vary  with  the 
intelligence  in  diflerent  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at 
diflFerent  epochs  of  life,  being  least  in  infancy  and  the  decline  of  old 
age,  and  greatest  at  maturity. 

7.  From  the  fact  th/xt  after  inteUeotual  labor  an  increase  of 
alkaline  phosphates  is  detected  in  the  urine. — We  have  already 
stated  that  phosphorus  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  healthy 
brain.  We  believe  that  all  of  our  physiological  psychologists  would 
6ul>stantially  endorse  the  bold  declaration  of  a  recent  German 
writer,  "  ohne  Phosphor  kein  Gedanhe  " — ^no  thought  without  phos- 
phorus. 

The  phosphates  that  are  found  in  the  urine  after  intellectual 
labor  are  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  of  the 
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braiiK  Dn  H,  Byasson,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  on  this  subject^ 
stuteii^  that ''  Provided  a  man  should  be  subjected  for  three  days  ta 
a  nnilorm  diet,  and  phieed  under  nearly  similar  external  circum- 
fetances,  it  would  be  possible  to  determine,  by  analysis  of  nrine 
alone,  whieh  day  had  been  passed  in  repose,  and  which  had  been 
spent  in  phjtsieal  or  mental  exertion.*'  We  hold  tbat  every  intel- 
lectual act,  from  the  meanest  to  the  most  exalted,  is  attended  by 
a  corresponding  metamurphosis  of  nerve-tissue.  It  baa  been  found 
by  chemical  analysis  of  the  extractiveg  of  nerves  that  their  fiiuc- 
tioiial  activity  is  accompanied  by  definite  change  or  wtiste  of  tissue, 
closely  resembling  that  wliicli  is  observed  in  muscles  after  they 
have  lieeii  tlirown  into  activity* 

The  logical  cuuclusion  is  inevitable,  that  for  all  the  phases  of 
intellectual  activity— tlie  cool  calculation  of  the  man  of  sense  tmd 
the  wild  frenzy  of  the  poet — the  Imtc  of  the  ruffian  and  tlie  aflFee- 
tion  of  the  maiden— for  the  lightest  w4iisper  of  fancy,  and  the 
weightiest  toil  of  reaaon — for  the  oath  that  falls  from  the  rejSrobate 
and  fur  the  praj^r  that  breathes  fj'om  the  lieart  of  the  devotee — for 
all  thought,  all  will,  all  emotion,  there  is  a  corresponding  change 
and  waste  of  tissue  in  the  brain,  of  which  the  mind  is  the  func- 
tion. 

8.  From  ihefaUs  already  established  in  regard  to  the  Correla- 
tion and  Conservation  of  Forces  (see  chapter  on  **  Life  ^'). — The 
known  and  familiar  forces^ — light,  lieat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
motiuTi — are  correlated  to  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  experiments  are 
able  to  show,  no  force  is  ever  anniliilated.  From  these  kno^vn  facta, 
tbat  to  a  certain  extent  are  visible  to  sense-perception,  we  rnay  rise 
toward  the  unknown,  and  by  logical  probability  we  may  arrive  at 
the  grand  conception  tbat  the  soul  of  every  man  is  correlated  to  all 
tJie  other  known  forces  of  the  b«dy=-beat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
nervous  force,  and  motion— and  that  the  Creator  himself  is  corre- 
hited  to  his  entire  creation. 

This  theory  harmonizes  with  our  intuitive  ideas  in  regard  tu  tlie 
immortality  of  tlie  soul  and  the  existence  of  a  God.  If  none  of  the 
forces  are  ever  annihilated,  but  are  correlated  to  and  persist  in  each 
other,  the  soul,  if  it  be  correlated  to  the  other  forces  of  the  body, 
can  never  be  annihilaUd,  but  jriu^t  he  immortaL  For  the  same  rea- 
son God  himself  must  be  eternal. 

We  already  know  that  the  human  body  contains  several  foi^ces 
that  are  correlated  to  each  other.  Wby  may  it  not  contain  other 
forces  still  ?  Beside  electricity,  magnetism,  heat  and  motion,  why 
may  it  not  contain  nervous  force  and  a  soul,  and  why  may  not  all 
be  correlated  to  each  other?    According  to  Prof,  llelmholtz,  it  ap 
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pears  that  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  nervou8  force  can  be  measured 
with  perfect  accuracy.  He  has  ascertained,  by  means  of  tlie  chro- 
noscope,  that  tlie  rapidity  of  the  nervous  force  varies  in  different 
individuals,  but  that  its  average  speed  is  97.1  feet  a  second  ;  in  the 
active  and  nervous  it  moves  more  rapidly  than  in  the  cold  and 
phlegmatic.  Those  experiments  may  lead  to  important  discove- 
ries. 

This  doctrine,  and  the  facts  of  the  correlation  and  conservation 
of  forces,  are  of  vast  import  and  of  profound  significance. 

9.  From  the  observed  facts  of  our  common^  every-day  experi- 
ence.— Every  studious  school-boy  knows  that  after  working  hard 
and  long  over  any  knotty  problem,  the  head  becomes  more  tired 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  When  we  wish  to  recall  an 
idea  or  to  start  a  train  of  thought,  how  often  do  we  invohmtarily 
scratch  the  head  or  rap  the  brows.  The  common  expression,  "the 
eyes  are  the  mirrors  of  the  soul,"  is  as  true  scientifically  as  it  is 
metaphorically.  The  optic  nerve  which  expands  on  the  retina 
comes  directly  from  the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  in  fact  a 
process  of  the  brain  itself.  Therefore  the  eye  becomes  necessarily  a 
reveal er  of  the  inmost  workings  of  the  brain — ;of  the  secret  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  we  would  not  presume  to  speak  of  with  our  lips 
— and  even  of  those  feelings  and  sentiments  that  we  most  earnestly 
strive  to  conceal.  All  persons  who  are  subject  to  headache  know 
that  it  interferes  with  the  intellectual  processes  far  more  than  most 
severe  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  in  some  cases  renders 
mental  exertion  impossible. 

That  alcohol,  opium,  hashish,  and  other  poisons  which  affect  the 
brain,  also  craze  or  stupefy  the  intellect ;  that  all  fevers  which,  as 
the  expression  is,  "  go  to  the  brain,"  render  the  patient  delirious  or 
positively  unconscious;  that  starvation  of  the  body  enfeebles  or 
destroys  the  intellect — all  these  corroborative  proofs  of  the  depen- 
dence of  mind  on  matter  are  so  familiar  that  they  hardly  need  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  essential  conditions  for  a  good  memory  are  these  three : 

1.  Natural  endorwment  of  Jyra/m. — There  are  as  many  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are  diflferent  kinds  of  talent  among 
men,  and  all  are  as  much  dependent  on  the  brain  for  their  existence 
as  digestion  is  dependent  on  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  or  respira- 
tion on  the  lungs. 

The  intellect  is  the  function  of  the  brain.  Memory  is  one  of  the 
faculties  of  the  intellect.  Therefore  memory  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  in  its  quantity  and  quality  must  correspond  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  cerebral  substance. 
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2.  Careful  and  speci^d  training. 

3.  A  hadthy  hraitu — The  soul  acting  on  the  brain  prodncei 
memory,  anil  all  the  otlier  fUenltiea  of  the  intellect,  just  as  wben 
acting  upon  tlie  dJf^estive  orgtnis  it  produces  digastion. 

If  the  organs  of  digestion  are  sound,  the  digestion  will  be  good, 
tliougli  all  the  rest  of  the  IkkIj  is  Batnrated  with  disease.  Just  go, 
if  the  l>rain  be  sound,  tlic  memory  will  be  good  (so  far  as  its  natural 
or  acquired  capacities  will  admit),  even  tbougli  every  other  organ 
of  the  body  is  in  a  morbid  condition. 

It  is  true  that  disease  of  any  part  of  the  body  may  impair  the 
digestion,  luit  only  hy  sympathetic  or  reflex  action^  and  probably 
not  until  it  Iraa  commnnieated  a  morbid  condition  to  the  organs  of 
digest iuu,  Jus>t  so^  disease  of  any  part  of  the  body  may  impair  the 
memory,  but  not  until  by  sympathetic  or  reflex  action  it  has  given 
rise  io  some  morhid  condition  of  the  brain. 

There  ia  no  question  that  the  word  'Afunctional,"  which  at  best 
is  a  mere  cover  for  our  ignorance,  must  in  time  be  gradually  dis- 
card cd  as  that  ignorance  grows  less. 

The  lungs  may  he  hullowed  by  wasting  tubercles,  the  liver  may 
be  eaten  by  cancer^  tlie  function  of  digestion  may  be  attended  with 
perpetual  distress,  and  the  conscience  may  be  harrowed  by  remorse, 
or  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  and  yet  the  memory  and  air  the  other 
facuUies  of  the  intellect  remain  clear  and  unimpaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slightest  effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  even  a  congestion  or  molecular  distm^bance  of  the  hemispheres, 
may  destroy  the  entire  memory,  or  some  special  phase  of  it,  fpv  a 
liietime. 

/  Coleridge  says  that  a  *'  sound  logic,  healthy  digestion,  and  a 
quiet  conscience,  are  the  proper  conditions  of  memory," 

This  remark  of  Coleridge  wsis  recorded  in  the  times  of  menV 
ignorance,  and  is  not  worthy  of  onr  day,  nor  of  modern  science. 
As  a  scientific  explanation  it  is  of  about  as  ranch  value  as  the  semi- 
witticism  that  Emerson  quotes  so  approvingly :  The  man  who  has 
a  diseased  liver  is  a  Presbyterian,  while  he  in  whom  this  organ  is 
healthy  is  a  Unitarian.  These  generalizations  are  the  relics  of  dark 
eras,  wlien  even  pliysicians  did  not  know  whether  the  intellect  was 
located  in  the  head  or  in  the  abdomen,  and  when  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  were  supposed  to  be  the  direct  causes  of  diseases 
of  tlie  mental,  moral,  and  emotional  nature. 

It  is  only  indirectly,  and  probably  by  first  inducing  disease  of 
the  brain,  that  iudigestion  can  affect  the  memory,  or  any  of  tbe  in* 
tellectual  f acuities* 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  find  it  a  not  very  difficult  task  to 
ilistinguish  the  true  from  the  false  in  what  is  commonly  known  a»4 
Phreruiogy.  Crauioscopy,  or  tfie  examination  of  the  head^  informs 
us  with  considerable  accuracy  of  two  particulars  only. 

In  the  first  place,  it  informs  us  of  the  qitantity  of  the  brain 
Although  in  some  exceptional  cases  tlie  skull  is  developed  out  of 
pn»portion  to  the  cerebral  substance — although  in  some  few  cases 
of  disease  the  size  of  the  head  gives  no  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
brain,  and  although  the  frontal  sinuses  interfere  ver}^  seriously  with 
the  examination  of  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  forehead,  yet  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
skull  corresponds  to  the  quaixtity  of  the  cranial  contents. 

In  the  second  place,  Granioscopy  informs  us  in  regard  to  the 
relative  development  of  the  d liferent  regions  of  the  brain.  Al- 
though the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  head  that  have  been 
ma])ped  out  by  phrenologists,  and  about  which  charlatans  talk 
and  lecture,  are  far  from  being  scientifically  demonstrated,  yet  it 
is  now  quite  generally  conceded  among  those  who  have  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  subject  that  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
are  the  organs  of  the  pure  intellect  and  reason,  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  passions  and  propelling  i>owei*s,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
moral  faculties.  It  is  furthermore  conceded  that  it  is  entirely  prob- 
aUe  and  consistent  with  analogy^  and  with  what  we  know  of  the 
hrain,  that  its  various  faculties  tnay  all  he  separately  localized  to 
even  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  claimed  hy  phrenologists. 

On  the  other  hand,  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  head 
gives  us  no  information  whatever  in  regard  to  tv}0  vitally  important 
factors,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  when  we  attempt  to 
estimate  character  by  the  study  of  the  brain. 

First :  it  does  not  inform  us  in  regard  to  the  qtuiUty  of  the  brain. 
The  intellect  depends  on  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
the  thickness  of  the  gray  matter,  the  number  and  shape  of  the  cells 
and  the  method  of  their  arrangement,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
cerebral  substance — in  a  word,  on  all  those  elements  that  make  up 
what  I  call  the  qruUity  of  the  brain.  It  is  obvious  Hiat  examina- 
tion of  the  head  can  give  ua  no  i/nfonnaiion  in  regard  to  these  eiUr 
ments  of  quality^  upon  which  the  intellect  depends  as  much  as  on 
the  quantity^  and  in  special  Aptitudes  even  more. 

Secondly :  examinaUon  of  the  head  does  not  tell  vs  how  much  a 
brain  has  been  educated  and  trained.  A  small  brain  that  has  been 
long  and  elaborately  disciplined,  that  has  been  stored  with  know- 
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Jedge  and  fortified  by  experience,  that  has  acquired  ton©  and  rigot 
find  elasticity  by  sj^tpniatic  at^tivity,  through  a  responsible  and  in- 
dustrioiia  lifetime,  may  be,  and  often  is,  fiir  euperior  in  every  intel* 
lectnal  attribnte  to  even  a  very  large  brain  that  hfis  been  suffered  tc 
vegetate  in  ignorance  and  inactivity,  that  lias  never  been  trained  to 
bear  responsibility,  to  originate  thonglit  or  to  experience  emotion* 
It  is  true  that  education  and  the  discipline  of  activity  do  cause  tb^ 
brain  to  grow  in  eize,  and  tberefore  to  make  the  skull  larger^  bat 
only  within  certain  limits.  The  brain,  in  this  respect,  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  muscles,  but  proltably  to  a  less  degree. 

If  the  human  arm  were  covered  witli  unyielding  bone^  like  the 
brain,  we  could  judge  no  more  of  its  muscles  by  eitterior  examina- 
tion than  we  new  can  of  the  brain.  We  conld  ascertain  the  st^e  of 
the  arm,  and  the  relative  size  of  its  main  divisions.  But  of  the 
quality  of  tlie  arm — whetiier  muscle  or  fatty  matter,  coarse  or  tine, 
flabby  or  wiry— of  the  extent  of  training,  gymnastic  or  pugilistic, 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  exterior  examination  could  teach  na 
little  more  than  it  can  of  the  brain. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  tliat  Cranioscopy  must  be  a  very  nn- 
cortain  method  of  ascertaining  character*  It  must  necessarily  teach 
more  of  error  than  of  truth.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  im- 
possible that  it  should  ever  become  an  ewact  science.  Even  if  future 
investigations  should  entirely  cr»iifirm  what  has  been  so  long  as- 
sumed, in  regard  to  tlie  localization  of  special  faculties— winch  ia 
by  no  means  impossible — yet,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  CraDi- 
oscopy  can  never  rise  to  the  dignity  even  of  an  apprttxlmately  exact 
method  of  determining  cliaraeter.  No  advance  in  science  can  ever 
make  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  brain,  or  the  amount 
of  culture  it  has  received,  from  external  manipulation  of  the  skull. 

But  thongh  rhrenology  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  ever 
be  iinmathematical  and  ifncertain  in  its  teachings,  it  is  yet  worthy 
of  attention,  chiefly  because  of  what  it  suggests  on  this  important 
thetnCj  of  the  rehition  of  mind  to  matter.  In  connection  with 
Physiognomy — which,  from  the  anatomical  fact  of  tlie  direct  con* 
nection  of  the  face  with  the  brain  by  numerous  and  complicated 
nerves,  is  our  best  method  of  studying  the  character — Mid  also  with 
the  science  of  Physiology,  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  and  sugges 
tive  aid  to  the  metaphysician,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the  philcn 
eopher  of  human  nature* 

The  tact  of  the  dependence  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  emotional 
nature  on  a  material  organ,  in  no  wav  destroys  or  modifies 
human  responsibility.  Man  is  just  as  mucn  a  free  moral  agent 
whether  his  mental  and  emotional  nature  depend  oo  a  single  mate- 
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rial  organ  like  the  brain,  or  the  system  at  large,  as  Hamilton  believes, 
or  on  no  visible  or  tangible  medium  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, we  all  know  that  men  differ  in  their  mental  and  moral 
endowments  just  as  they  differ  in  their  physical  capacities; — that 
there  is  even  a  wider  range  in  the  powers  of  thought  and  feeling 
among  different  individuals  and  races  of  men  than  in  their  physical 
endurance  and  muscular  strength; — that  every  man  is  as  free  to 
think  and  to  feel  as  he  is  to  act  and  to  move,  and  is  morally  respon- 
sible according  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  his  mental  and 
emotional,  as  of  his  physical  powers. 

FUNCnONB   OF  SPECIAL   P0BTI0N8   OF  THE  BEAIN. 

The  oerArum  is  the  organ  of  the  intellect.  It  is  cm  interesting 
fact  that  it  is  not  sensitive  to  pain  from,  cutting  or  laceraUng,  The 
cerebellum  is  now  supposed  to  be  mei'ely  **  cm  additional  generalor 
of  nervous  power^ — a  ganglion  to  he  added  to  the  cerebrum^  and  per- 
forming analogous  ojjloes  in  the  economy.^^ 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Hammond,  in  a  paper  recently 
published  on  this  subject  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  cere- 
bellum was  the  organ  of  cmuUi/oeness.  This  waa  the  view  of  Gall, 
the  founder  of  Phrenology. 

Then,  again,  the  cerebellum  was  regarded  as  the  seat  oioo^yrdir 
nating  power.     That  view  also  has  been  abandoned. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  on  animals  with  a  view 
to  settle  this  question,  and  yet  it  remains  undecided. 

It  may  here  bo  remarked  that  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
Physiology  have  been  derived  from  experiments  made  on  animals. 
It  isj  Jwwev&r^  erroneous  to  suppose  that  animals  are  cikoays  tortured 
ly  these  easp&im^ents. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  cm^a^tJietic  properties  of  ether  and  chUh 
reform^  it  is  possible  to  eayperiment  freely  on  animals  without  infiict- 
ingpain.  If  Mr.  Bergh,  the  noble  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  had  been  as  well  informed  in  mat- 
ters of  science  as  in  questions  of  philanthropy,  he  would  never  have 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  studies  of  physiologists. 

TUBER  ANNULABE. 

This  is  the  seat  of  wUl.  Impulsive,  instinctive,  voluntary  move- 
ments have  their  seat  in  this  ganglion.  If  we  see  a  bull  running 
after  us,  we  instinctively  and  without  any  process  of  reasoning 
hasten  to  get  out  of  the  way.    This  attempt  to  escape  comes  from  the 

tuber  amivlanre. 
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MEDULLA  OBLONGATA* 

This  organ  presides  over  hreathing  or  respiration.  Tin's  fnticrioTi 
ifi  not  under  tlie  control  of  the  wilL  The  cerebrum,  the  cerebellnm, 
ftiir)  the  iuher  annulare  may  be  destroyed,  and  yet  the  breathing  may 
go  on  as  well  as  ever.  Destroy  or  inj^ire  seriously  the  medulla 
ohlongata  and  respiration  is  at  once  suspended. 

Nature  provides  for  the  security  of  thiB  organ  by  placing  it 
within  and  under  the  brain,  so  that  it  may  be  less  liable  to  injury. 


KEFLEX   ACTION    OF  THE   NERVOUS   CENTRES. 

When  an  excitation  is  received  by  the  nerves,  at  any  part  of  the 
body,  the  stimulus  may  be  con%'eyed  to  the  central  nervous  sys^tein, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  eome  other  portion  of  the  body.  This 
is  what  is  known  by  reflex  action.  Tliis  is  the  great  fact  with 
reference  to  the  nervous  system*  By  this  power  it  presides  over 
and  regulates  the  whole  body.  The  spinal  cord  has  this  power 
above  and  witliout  the  aid  of  the  brain.  By  means  of  this  reflex 
power  of  the  nervous  centres,  iTijury  or  disease  of  one  part  may 
give  rise  to  disease  of  anotlier.  Many  of  our  paralyses  are  caused 
by  reflex  actii»n.  Little  children  often  become  paralyzed  in  an  arm 
or  Ici^  by  reflex  action  from  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the  boweU, 
or  from  other  causes. 

6.    DIFFERENT  PARTS  POSSESS  DIFFERENT  DEOREE8  OF  SENSIBlLriT. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  hrain,  spinnl  marrow,  and  nerves  alone 
constitute  the  sensitive  or  feelin^^  part  of  the  human  system  ;  and  that 
all  its  other  parts,  being  composed  of  matter  totHtly  insensible  in  itself, 
are  possessed  of  the  capability  of  feeling  only  in  proportion  as  th^ 
receive  tlie  branches  of  nerves.  Hence,  there  is  a  gradation  of  feel- 
ing throughout  the  whole  body,  eacli  of  its  organs  and  parts  being 
endowed  with  tJiat  precise  degree  of  sense  which  will  be  snfficienk 
for  the  performance  of  its  function  in  the  living  machine.  The  cel- 
lular mcnibnuie,  for  instance,  whose  i^ftice  it  is  to  unite  into  one 
whole  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  system,  is  without  feeling,  being 
insensible  to  stimuli.  This  also  is  the  case  with  the  coverings  of  the 
l>rain,tbe  coats  of  the  nerves^  the  sheaths  of  muscles,  of  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  joints,  together  with  the  su1>- 
stance  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  themselves;  for  these  part€, 
performing  only  subservient  offices  to  the  living  organs,  would 
derange  the  whole  system  by  being  possessed  of  a  sensibility  which 
would  leave  theui  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  the  friction,  straining, 
sliocks,  and  blows  which  they  now  endure  without  injury  in  the 
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different  movemeTits  of  tlie  frame.  The  feeling  of  bones  is  deeiJed, 
They  certainly  do  not  send  tlie  sensation  to  the  brain  ;  hut  in  thcii 
dLseases,  as  in  wounds  of  joints,  <kc.,  the  great  pain  wlneh  tlie 
patient  suffers,  evidently  bIiuws  them  to  be  then  not  insensible. 
The  musicles  are  all  endowed  with  the  sense  of  feeling,  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  nervous  tibre  everywhere  thnxigliout  their  snlv 
stance.  This  is  neeessarj^  to  their  otliee.  Aft  agents  uf  voluntary 
motion,  they  must  be  capable  c^f  receiving  and  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  will ;  and  they  are  eo*  Hence,  tlie  rnind  no  sooner  wills  an  act 
than  the  command  flies  along  the  nerve  to  the  part  to  be  moved,  ami 
the  action  h  instantly  jierformed.  This  dispatcli  h  ilhistrated  in  the 
rapid  movements  of  an  opera  dancer,  every  one  of  which  were  resolved 
Bpon  in  the  mind  before  they  c<juld  have  been  executed  by  the  feet; 
and  at  least  as  strikingly  in  the  organs  of  speech,  by  wliich  tioo 
thousand  lettei's  can  l>e  pronounced  in  a  minute,  each  requiring  a 
iijstinct  and  successive  contraction  of  many  muscles.  The  akin 
j»osses.^es  a  finer  degree  of  sense  than  the  flesh,  being  fuller  of  nervous 
branches;  and,  rising  in  the  scale  of  sensibility,  may  be  said  to  form 
the  lowest  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Feeling  is  the  property  and  use 
of  the  skin  of  the  human  body,  which  enjoys  it  over  its  whole  surface, 
but  more  exquisitely  in  some  part-s  than  in  others.  Thus,  wliilethe 
greater  part  of  tlie  skin  possesses  it  in  a  degree  sufficient  only  to 
guard  the  body  from  danger,  by  waniiog  it  of  the  contact  of  m\y 
Btanees  which  niiglit  be  injurious,  there  are  other  parts,  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  which  are  endowed  with  a  greater 
eensibility,  so  much  as,  on  a  slight  friction,  to  create  a  tickling  kind 
of  pleasure,  and  in  some  persons  involuntary  laughter.  But  this 
sense  exists  in  a  higher  degree  at  the  pAnts  of  the  fingers^  which, 
from  their  convexity,  are  particularly  adapted  to  be  the  organs  of 
touch*  The  tongue,  the  organ  of  taste,  possesses  this  Bensiitility  in 
a  higher  degree  still ;  tur  though  it  judges  of  the  6ul3staiicea  which 
constitute  our  food,  by  the  same  process  as  that  used  by  the  fingera — 
namely,  contact — yet  the  latter  with  their  finest  feeling  would  be 
inadeqnate  to  discover  bociies  by  their  flavor.  A  step  higher  may  be 
ranked  the  organ  of  smelling.  The  nose  is  so  acute  in  its  sense,  as  to 
be  impi'essed  by  t!ie  light  and  volatile  effluvia  rising  fi'om  bodies  and% 
floating  in  the  air,  and  ciin  cnnscqnently  distinguisli  substances  at  a 
oonsideraiile  distance.  Higher  again  stands  the  sensitive  faculty  of 
tiie  ear.  This  organ  is  qualified  to  be  acted  upon  l>y  the  mere  vibra- 
tions of  the  air,  which,  striking  against  this  delicate  part  of  our 
mechanism,  produce  sounds  iiud .  afford  xis  information  of  things 
occurring  at  a  great  difet^iidct :  iBut  Ihe  tt\o^  acute 'seii^,  and  rank- 
ing, perhaps,  next  to  thp  pi9re  simple  operations  of  the  mind,  is  that 
*****  •    •■••^••#«  •  ^      »» 
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of  sight-  The  eye,  tlie  beantifal  organ  of  t]m  power,  is  a  type  of  ft* 
functions.  In  trans jvareiicj,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  it  surpasses  all 
other  part*^  of  the  bod\\  appearing  to  lose  the  grosser  characteristic? 
of  animal  matter,  and  lo  approaeli  tlie  nature  of  the  mind,  to  which 
it  serves  as  the  must  uaetbl,  rapid,  and  extensive  messenger  fi»r 
procurine:  knowledge  of  the  various  objects  aronnd  us. 

Such  is  the  varied  <listrilnition  of  sens€  which  we  see  the  brain 
and  nerve  bestinving  upon  the  other  parts  of  tlie  frame.  We  are 
familiar  with  its  uses.  We  know  the  kinds  of  bodies  which  am 
calculated  to  impress  the  different  organs,  and  even  the  manner  in 
which  those  bodies  effect  their  impressions.  And  further,  we  can 
define  and  trace  the  liraita  of  the  senses  themselves.  For  instance, 
we  can  determine  the  extent  of  vision,  hearinf^,  &c. ;  but,  when  we 
ascend  one  step  higher  in  our  researches,  and  inquire  into  tlie  inti- 
mate structure  of  the  brain  and  its  operations,  the  more  we  are 
lust  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  astonishing  part  of  oar 
system. 
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The  name  has  been  given  to  a  chain  of  nervous  knots,  or  ga 
glia,  which  extend  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  spine.  These 
ganglia  or  knots  are  connected  by  small  fibres ;  each  one  of  them 
is  also  connected  witli  the  nerves  that  come  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  The  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  are  distribnted 
to  the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  the  liverj  the  intestines,  the  heart,  and 
other  organs  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

There  are  four  of  these  ganglia  or  knots  in  tlie  head.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  ophihuhnic  ganglion^  and  is  situated  in  the  orbit 
of  the  eye»  This  nerve  probably  has  soraetliing  to  do  with  sick 
headroehe^  for  the  pain  in  that  affection  is  often  felt  through  the 
eye.  One  of  the  other  ganglia  is  called  the  otic  gafiglmn,^  and  is 
found  near  the  base  of  the  skulL  This  nerve  has  something  to  do 
with  hearing. 

^  In  the  neck,  the  great  sympathetic  has  two  or  three  ganglia, 
Tliese  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  spi- 
nal cord.  It  baa  also  ganglia  in  the  chest,  that  connect  with 
the  nerves  that  go  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  ganglia  in  the  abdo- 
men that  form  the  Bolar  plexim^  wliicli  is  perhaps  the  most  ira- 
]>ortant  part  of  the ^ great  sympathetic.  ^  I^  the  pelvis  the  sympa- 
thetic has  ate4  s^vfef^I  ^anglik:  Twoj  ^f  ffli^e  supply  the  genital 
oigans. 
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All  these  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  other,  with  th^e  cere 
bro-spinal  system,  and  with  the  internal  organs  of  the  body. 


FUNCTIONS   OF  THE   SYMPATHETIC  NEBVE. 

,  We  know  much  less  of  this  sympathetic  system  than  of  the 
oerebro- spinal  axis.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
studying  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  reflex  action  that  are  produced  by  the 
sympathetic  system. 

1.  From  the  internal  (yrgans  to  the  surfdce  and  to  the  muscles. 
— It  is  through  the  sympathetic  system  that  indigestion,  constipa- 
tion, diseases  of  the  liver,  worms,  and  so  forth,  cause  convulsions 
in  children  and  that  the  same  diseases  produce  headache  in  grown 
people. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  most  of  our  headaches  and  back- 
aches are  caused  by  the  reflex  action  of  this  sympathetic  system. 

2.  From  the  sfurfaces  and  extremities  to  the  internal  organs. 
— ^We  all  know  by  experience  that  wet  feet  cause  us  to  take  cold, 
often  bring  on  a  headache,  or  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

Mental  and  moral  emotions,  fear,  joy,  and  so  forth,  affect  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  heart  through  the  sympathetic. 

It  is  the  sympathetic  system  that  causes  us  to  blush.  It  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  those  who  blush  easily  and  deeply  have  a 
Bympathetic  system  of  peculiar  sensitiveness.  The  sympathetic 
system  is  more  sensitive  in  women  than  in  men,  in  the  finely  or- 
ganized than  in  those  of  an  opposite  temperament,  in  children 
than  in  adults.  Under  great  mental  excitement  the  cheek  is  often 
flushed,  and  the  eare  are  red  and  warm.  These  symptoms  are 
caused  by  the  sympatlietic  system. 

3.  From  one  vntemal  organ  to  a/nother. — ^Tho  stomach,  the 
Uver,  the  intestines,  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  genital  organs — 
all  are  apt  to  sympathize  with  each  other  in  affliction.  Diseases 
of  the  genital  organs  in  male  or  female  usually  affect  the  stomach, 
or  the  brain,  or  the  bowels  through  the  sympathetic.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  chiefly,  that  patients  afflicted  with  even  very  slight 
disorders  of  the  genital  organs,  are  apt  to  suffer  at  the  same  time 
from  mental  depression  and  hypochondriasis,  which  they  cannot 
throw  off  even  with  their  utmost  striving. 

The  sympathetic  system  is  a  kind  of  slow  means  of  telegraphic 
communication  between  all  the  important  org^tns  of  the  body. 
The  lungs  are  not  very  liberally  supplied  from  the  sympathetic 
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Bystem,  while  tlie  stomach  is  very  ahuudaiitly  6upplied  from  the 
solar plexujftj  which  is  partly  made  up  from  the  sympathetic.  This 
acctmnta  for  the  fact  which  we  are  all  faniiliar  with,  that  con^uwp 
fives  ai'e  nsually  in  good  spirits,  even  when  in  the  la&t  stages  of  the 
disease,  while  di/spejitics  are  frequently  much  depressed,  and  often- 
times exceed! n(:^ly  and  unreasonably  mehmeliDlj^,  even  when  their 
symptoms  and  pains  are  very  slight  and  transient. 

The  sympathetic  system  works  slower  than  the  cerebro-spinsu 
system.  It  frequently  takes  a  Ion oj  time  fur  disease  of  any  organ  to 
affect  another  injiiriuosly*  A  child  may  have  worms  for  weeks  and 
months  before  convnlsions  appear.  A  person  may  be  dyspeptic 
for  veal's  betbre  the  intestines  are  atTected  and  eunstipation  or 
diarrhcea  ensues,  A  person  exposes  himself  to  cold  and  dampness, 
and  becomes  chilled  through  and  through*  The  next  morning  be 
awakes  with  a  cold  in  hisj  head,  or  a  diarrhcea.  The  syiiipathetic 
system  has  brought  on  his  bad  symptoms,  but  several  hours  were 
necessary. 

The  sympathetic  system  has  also  important  offices  in  connection 
with  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  tlie  nose.  These  organs  are  provided 
with  two  sets  of  muscles— one  deep,  the  other  superficial.  The«e 
mnscles  regulate  the  amount  of  sensation  that  these  organs  receive. 
The  superficial  mnscles  are  supplied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  the  deep-seated  by  the  sympathetic. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, that  if  it  be  divided  on  one  side  of  the  neck  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  fac-e  on  that  side,  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  The  same  effect  has  been  observed  from  injury  to  the 
sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  neck.  The  sympathetic  nerve  is  pro- 
bably mueli  more  at  fault  in  many  of  our  nervous  diseases  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

There  is  yet  much  room  for  study  of  the  functions  of  the  syrapa- 
thetic,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  yeai*s  our  knowledge  of 
this  very  important  system  ^^ill  be  greatly  perfected. 
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THE  SENSES  AND  THEIR  ORGANS. 

Vest  in  ordar  to  the  Brain  and  Nanres,  coma  tha  Organs  of  tha  Baaaat. 

We  commence  with  the  description  of  the  eye. 

*  DB8CRIPTI0N  OF  THB  ETB. 

The  eye  is  lodged,  for  its  safety,  in  a  socket  formed  partly  by  th« 
bones  of  the  skoU,  and  partly  by  those  of  the  face ;  and  for  the  greater 
security  of  this  delicate  organ,  it  is  defended  on  the  outside  by  the 
eye-lids,  which  serre  as  an  occasional  covering  against  external 
bodies ;  while  a  fine,  limpid  fluid,  secreted  from  a  small  gland,  situa- 
ted near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye-lids,  is  constantly  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  to  keep  it  moist  and  transparent ;  and  to  wash 
away  those  particles,  which,  floatiiig  in  the  air,  might  have  attached 
themselves  to  this  surface,  and  produced  injury.  This  fluid,  called 
the  tears,  afterwards  passes  off  by  two  small  openings  at  the  opposite 
or  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ;  and  thence  descends  by  means  of  a  canal, 
uilo  the  nose.  The  eye-lashes  serve  not  only  to  prcrtect  the  eye  from 
insects  and  minute  bodies ;  but  also  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  passage  to  the  eye. 

Each  eye-ball  is  partly  transparent  and  partly  opaque.      Tlie 

former  portion  transmits  the  rays  of  light  to  the  nerve  spread  at  the 

back  part  of  the  eye ;  while  the  latter  serves  as  a  covering  to  this 

organ,  and  is  intended  also  to  confine  the  waters  of  the  eye,  and  limit 

the  passage  of  light.     The  opaque  part  consists ;  first,  of  the  white 

outside  coat  which  covers  all  the  back  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ; 

and,  running  forward,  joms  its  anterior  edge  to  that  of  the  transparent 

coat,  called  cornea,  which  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  eye.     These 

two  coats  form  the  outside  covering  or  case  for  containing  the  other 

parts  of  the  eye,  ^nd  from  their  difTerence  of  structure  and  use,  are 

not  inaptly  compared  to  the  outside  case  of  a  watch  ;  the  transparent 

coat  answering  to  the  glass,  and  the  opaque  one  to  the  case  into  which 

it  is  fixed.     It  is  the  external  part  of  this  opaque  coat  which  forms 

the  white  of  the  eye.     Immediately  upon  the  inner  surface  of  this 

ooat  is  spread  the  second  coat,  the  choroid,  which  is  also  opaque ;  but 

being  of  a  more  delicate  structure  than  the  former  it  serves  as  asofl 

easy  bed  for  the  optic  nerve  to  expand  upon.     This  coat  also  runs 

forward  towards  the  circular  edge  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye, 

and  here  its  edges  appear  to  be  thrown  off,  to  form  a  kind  of  curtain 

with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  the  pupil,  for  the  passage  of  the  I'avs 

of  light.     This  curtain  is  called  the  iris,  and  together  with  the  choroid 
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coat,  of  which  it  Beems  to  be  a  continnation,  owes  its  dark  color  to 
a  black  material  called  pigment,  and  which  is  spread  mure  or  lees  on 
the  surfaces  of  these  parts  of  the  eye,  for  the  purposes  of  accurata 
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and  distinct  vision^  by  absorbing  the  Buperfliions  rays.  The  optic 
nerve,  descendin^^  directly  from  the  brain,  passes  through  an  open- 
log  into  the  orbit,  to  enter  the  posterior  side  of  the  eye  in  a  trunk, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a  goosequilL     Having  penetrated  the  coats 
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which  tee  have  described,  it  then  expands  into  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane, lining  the  ball  of  the  eye,  for  receiving  the  rays  of  light, 
which  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  transmit  to  it.  We  will  now 
describe  those  parts. 

The  lucid  or  transparent  portion  of  the  eye  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  this  organ,  and  is  composed  of  extremely  line  mem- 
branes, and  humors  of  a  greater  or  less  density.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal membrane  is  that  which  we  have  compared  to  the  glass  of  a 
watch,  serving  at  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  as  a  covering  to  the  parts 
within,  and  adapted  also  to  transmit  the  rays  of  light.  Immediately 
before  the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  occupying  the 
posterior  part  of  tne  eye,  lies  the  vitreous  humor,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  fused  glass.  This  humor  consists  of  a  tine  clear 
liquid,  contained  within  the  very  minute  cells  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane ;  and  is  a  little  hollowed  at  its  fore  part  for  lodging  another 
humor,  the  crystalline,  which  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  of  a  len- 
ticular (or  double  convex)  shape.  All  the  remaining  space  of  the 
eye  is  filled  with  what  is  named  the  aqueous  humor,  because  it  is  a 
thin,  clear  water,  not  contained  within  any  cells,  but  lying  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  coats  and  other  parts  of  the  eye.  This 
fluid  supports  the  convexity  of  the  eye  before,  and  will  escape  on 
puncturing  the  transpai'ent  cornea,  which  lies  on  its  outside. 

VISION. 

Vision  is  efi^ected  by  the  eye  through  the  medium  of  light,  for 
the  rays,  passing  directly  from  the  objects  which  we  behold  to  this 
organ,  penetrate  its  transparent  parts,  till  they  fall  upon  and  impress 
the  retina  or  expanded  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.     Now,  the 
scope  of  vision  being  great,  while  the  retina  or  seat  of  impression  is 
but  limited  in  size,  it  follows  that  objects  can  be  painted  only  in 
miniature  on  this  part,  and  that  for  this  purpose  its  apparatus  is 
necessary  to  converge  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  they  should  convey 
a  diminished  figure  of  the  object  to  the  nerve  of  tjie  eye.     This  is 
really  and  principally  the  use  of  the  transparent  humors  of  this  or- 
gan.    They  refract  and  converge  the  rays  of  light  in  the  manner 
of  a  camera  obscura,  which  represents  an  artificial  eye ;  so  that  a  dis- 
tinct image  of  the  object  we  look  at  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye;  and  this  point  of  convergence  of  the  rays  is  called  its  focus. 
As  in  a  camera  obscura,  so  also  on  the  retina,  objects  are  painted 
in  an  inverted  position.     This  happens  from  the  necessary  crossing 
of  the  rays  in  their  passage  to  the  nerve,  and  may  be  seen  by  cutting 
away  the  back  part  of  the  opaque  coat  of  the  eye,  and  placing  a 
piece  of  paper  to  receive  the  object.    Habit  alone  enables  us  to 
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judge  of  tlie  true  sitUHticm,  and  likewise  of  the  distance  and  raagm 
tude  of  objects.  To  a  young  man  wlio  waa  born  blind,  and  who 
was  coudmd  by  Mr.  Clieselden,  every  objetit  (as  he  expressed  him- 
self)  seemed  to  touch  liis  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin;  and  he 
thought  no  objects  bo  agreeable  to  him  as  those  which  were  smooth 
and  regular,  altliougii  for  some  time  he  could  fu rm  no  judgment  of 
tlieir  shaj>e,  or  gne^s  what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  was  pleasing. 

Eyes  that  are  of  a  proper  length  bring  the  rays  of  light  that  cotne 
from  distant  objects  (parallel  rays)  exactly  to  a  fijcus  on  the  retina, 
or  on  the  screen  whteh  receives  the  image,  without  any  effort* 
Rays  that  come  from  an  object  near  at  hand,  a  l^ok  which  is  being 
re:ul,  fnr  instanre,  arc  divergent.  Consequently  an  effort  mn&t  be 
made  to  faring  them  to  a  fncus.  This  effort  is  Tuade  by  a  little  mus- 
cle inside  the  eye,  which  passes  all  an:) and  the  ball,  and  is  attached 
to  the  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  clioroid  coat.  (The  muscle  may  lie 
Been  in  the  cut.)  This  muscle  acts  on  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and 
causes  it  to  become  thicker  in  looking  at  near  objecte.  Thus  the 
divergent  rays  are  also  brouglit  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 

This  act  of  adapting  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances  ie 
called  the  act  of  accommodation.  It  is  an  act  that  takes  place  every 
time  we  turn  the  gaze  from  a  near  object  to  one  that  is  more  remote, 
and  vice  t'ersd.  We  are  conscious  of  this  movement  going  on  with- 
in the  eye-ball,  and  we  may  prove  that  it  takes  pU\ce  by  attempting 
to  see  two  objects  situated  at  different  distances  from  the  eye  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  We  are  never  able  to  do  it  This  action  of 
accommodation  is  all  done  within  the  eye,  by  the  ciliary  ninscle 
acting  on  the  lens. 

As  life  advances  this  muscle  becomes  weakened,  ^nd  the  lens 
becomes  rigid.  Tlie  muscle  cannot  tlien  act  as  powerfully  on  the 
lens  J  consequently  the  rays  from  near  objects  cannot  be  exactly  focus- 
ed on  the  retina.  The  book  must  be  held  farther  off,  whence  the 
rays  are  less  divergent, — more  nearly  parallel.  Finally,  it  must  be 
held  60  far  off  that  the  iiiiage  oo  the  retina  becomes  too  small  to  he 
perceived.  This  state  of  tilings  is  far-sightedness.  It  is  relieved  by 
putting  a  double  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  to  compensate  for 
the  loes  of  power  in  the  muscle  to  make  the  lens  inside  the  eye  as 
thick  aa  is  necessary.  Placing  a  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye  in 
effect  lengthens  the  eye-ball. 

Some  eyes  are  born  too  short,  and  they  require  double  convex 
glasses,  just  as  those  of  old  peojde  do,  as  soon  as  they  are  used 
tor  reading,  sewing,  or  the  like.  Their  condition  is  essentially  the 
aame  as  that  of  the  eyes  of  old  people,  although  produced  by  a 
different  cause.     In  the  man  of  advanced  years  the  rays  cannot  be 
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^  foeused^  because  tlie  lens  canoot  be^  sufficiently  altered,  that  is, 
made  long  enough,  by  tlie  weakened  inosele.  In  the  child  who 
needs  convex  glasses  it  is  the  whole  eye-bull  ivhieh  13  too  sliort. 

Other  eyes  are  born  too  long.  They  are  the  so-called  sliort* 
aiglited  eyes.  They  reqnh'o  di^^per^ing  or  coneave  lens^es  in  front  of 
the  eye,  in  order  that  virion  fur  the  distfinee  may  be  distinct.  Per- 
eoOB  with  eyes  that  are  too  long  can  usually  read  without  glasses, 
because  divergent  rays,  which  always  proceed  from  near  objects,  are 
focused  un  long  eyes  without  difficulty.  Placing  concave  lenses 
before  eyes  in  effect  shortens  them,  hence  their  use  in  looking  at  a 
K^&tance.  Some > eye-balls  are  so  unsyminetjical  or  irregulur  in 
Vnape,  that  they  are  too  long  in  one  meridian  and  of  the  proper 
length  in  others.  This  defect  makee  the  vision  indistinct  at  any 
distance.  Such  eyes  require  glasses  which  are  ground  from  a  cylin- 
der— cylindrical  glasses. 

When  eyes  are  so  fonned,  or  when  they  become  so  changed  by 
age  that  glasse43  are  required  in  order  to  distinct  vision,  they  should 
be  worn  ;  a  failure  to  employ  them  produces  haruij  and  preveuts 
the  proper  use  of  the  eyes, 

HEABtNO. 

WWVUM  OP  TtrS  KAii,  HtlOWl^rQ  TillC  AUntTORY  GAVAIi,   TUK  I>KCU,  JLSV  THE  LTTTLB  BO^M. 

The  internal  ear,  the  immediate  organ   of  hearing,  is  seated 
within  the  temporal  bono  of  the  skull^  and  consists  of  certain  cavi- 
ties, labyriTiths,  and  passages,  hollowed  out  of  its  substance ;  to 
^ether   with   their    tine    lining 
membranes,  some  very  minute 
bones,  and  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  first  passage  is  a  canal  of 
coiuiderable  length,  which  leads 
from  the  external  to  the  inter- 
nal ear.     It  is  lined  with  a  iine 
membrane,  and  is  furnished  with 
Beveral  small  hairs  for  guarding 

the  parts  within  from  the  entrance  of  insects.  The  inner  extremi* 
ty  of  this  canal  is  closed  by  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  set  in  a 
bony  circle  like  a  drum-head.  Under  this  membrane  runs  a  branch 
of  a  nerve;  and  immediately  beyond  it  lies  a  small  cavity,  called 
tlie  drum  of  the  ear.  This  cavity  ctmtains  a  chain  formed  by  3  small 
bones,  which  are  farnislied  with  murscles,  cartilages,  and  regular 
articulations.     It  is  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  and  has  four  openinga 
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the  first  is  a  »nm]l  canal 


11  It ;  tiie  nrst  is  a  »nmil  canal  communicating  with  the  back  -part 
of  ^the  mouth;  the  otiiei  three  are  holes  which  open  into  different 
recesses  of  the  eor^  and  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  membrane. 
One  of  these  openings  directly  leada  through  a  bony  partition,  into 
what  is  called  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  This  part  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  consists,  fijst,  of  an  irregular  cavity  much  smaller  than  the 
drum  of  the  ear  ;  next,  of  three  semicircular  canals,  each  of  about  a 
line,  (the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  which  open  by  both 
their  extremities  into  tJiis  cavity;  and  lastJy,  of  a  spiral  canal,  not 
luilike  the  shell  of  a  snaii,  making  two  turns  and  a  half  from  its 
base  to  its  apex,  and  opening  also  into  tlie  former  cavity.  All  these 
parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  lined  with  a  very  fine  membrane,  and  are 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  wliich  transmits  to  the  nervous  pulp  in 
contact  with  it,  the  vibrations  it  receives  from  the  membrane  separa- 
ting the  labyrinth  from  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Owing  to  tlie  situation,  the  variety,  and  the  ininuteness  of  the 
parts  comfiositjg  the  ear,  wo  do  not  know  exactly  the  mode  of  action 
of  this  intricate  but  admirable  organ.  It  is  certain  however,  that  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  labyrinth, 
is  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  and  that  a  certain  modulation  of 
the  air,  collected  by  the  fuimel-like  shape  of  the  external  ear,  and 
conveyed  through  the  first  canal  which  we  have  described  to  the 
membrane,  and  thenee  ceramunicating  its  vibrations  to  the  nerve,  is 
the  cause  of  hearing.  That  sound  is  propagated  to  the  ear  by  means 
of  the  air,  is  proved  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  ;  the  sound  it  ail'ords  being  found  to  diminish  gradually  as  the 
air  becomes  exhausted,  till  at  length  it  ceases.  We  now  describe 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  hearing  is  effected. 

The  stroke  of  some  body  against  another,  causes  an  undulating 
action  in  the  surrounding  air,  not  unlike  to  the  circles  which  take 
place  on  throwing  a  stone  into  smooth  water  ;  and  these  waves  of  the 
air,  beat  against  the  external  ear.  Here  they  are  collected  and  con- 
veyed through  the  canul  to  the  membrane  closing  the  drum  of  the 
ear.  This  membrane  they  force  into  vit>nition,  which  is  propagated 
onwards  by  the  eniall  hunes  in  the  drum  of  the  ear,  till  it  reaches 
the  labyrinth,  where  communicating  its  impube  to  the  watery  fluid 
contained  in  its  cavitie*,  the  auditory  nerve  at  length  becomes 
affected  by  the  tremor  of  the  water,  and  the  sense  of  sound  is  pro-, 
duced. 

SMELLING. 

The  nose  externally  is  constructed  of  bones,  cartilages,  small 
muscles,  and  the  skin.     Its  internal  paft,  which  is  the  seat  of  smel- 
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ting^  hft»  an  extensivf^  surface  formed  by  the  convolntiony  of  four  small 
bones ;  two  in  each  nostril.  A  soft  pulpy  membrane  covers  them 
through  all  their  windifigs,  and  upon  this  the  branches  of  th«>  olfao* 
rory  or  smelling  nerve  are  copiously  distributed. 

Many  cavities  and  recesses,  formed  in  the  bones  of  tho  skull, 
oommunicate  with  the  nose,  p*3rhaps  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
organ,  as  well  as  to  give  distinctness  and  volume  to  the  voice. 

The   sense  of    smelling    is  eflected   by    the  membrane   before 
described.     The  subtilo  and  invisible  efHiivia  of  bmlies,  being  carried 
with  the  air  in   which  they  tloat,  through  the  nose   in  inspirationi 
strike  against  the  almost  naked  and  soft  olfactory  nerves  which  are 
every  where  spread  throughout  this  membrane,  and  are  kept  moist 
by  a  constant  secretion  of  raucus,  and  produce  in  them  a  feeling, 
which  we  call  smelling.     This  sense,  besides  adding  to  our  pleasura- 
ble feelings,  seems  intended  to  direct  us  to  a  proper  choice  of  alijnents, 
warning  us  to  avoid  those   which  may  be  putrid  or  otherwise  dan* 
gerous;    and  ako  admontghing  us  to  avoid  exhalanous  and  vapors 
which  render  the  aJr  unhealthy.     When  we  wish  to  take  in  much  of 
the  effluvia  of  anything,  we  naturally  close  the   mouth,  that  all  the 
ft  air  we  inspire  may  pass  through  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same  time, 
■  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils  are  dilated,  and  a 
Ksreater  (Quantity  of  air  la  drawn  into  them. 
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Another  sense  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has  given  to  assist  us 
in  the  proper  choice  of  food,  and  also  for  combining  pleasure  with  the 
reception  of  nourishment,  is  that  of  taste.  Thin  property  resides 
in  the  nervous  extremities  or  papilljB,  (minute  t^^rminations  of  the 
nerves)  which  lie  upon  the  extremity  and  sides  of  the  tx)ngue.  It  is 
excited  by  the  contact  of  those  bodies,  whose  properties  are  fitted  to 
»ct  upon  these  nerves.     Thus  by  making  difTeront  kinds  of  imprey^isions, 

■  owing  to  their  various  qualities,  (some  substances  being  mild,  others 
^UiCrid  and  pungent,)  the  different  tastes  of  sour,  sweet*  austere,  &c. 
^HPB  produced  ;  but  the  particular  state  of  these  nervouH  pjipillfe,  of  the 
m  tongue,  with  respect  to  their  moisture,  their  figure,  and  their  covering, 

will  produce  a  considerable  dilTerence  in  the  exercise  of  this  sr.ns*^. 
Hence  it  varies  indifferent  people,  and  suffers  great  changes  even  in 

■  the  same  person,  by  sickness,  and  vnrious  other  causes. 

■  The  ability  of  the  tongue  to  distinguish  tastes,  has  been  provi- 
B  dently  implanted,  that  we  may  discern  what  fowl  is  most  salutary. 

In  general  that  which  is  so,  is  pleasant,  and  that  which  is  ill-tasted  is 

■  rarely  fit  for  our  nourishment.  In  this  manner  nature  has  invited 
I   us  to  take  necessary  food,  as  well  by  the  pain  called  hungeri  as  by 
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tlie  pleasure  arising  from  the  sense  of  taste.  Brute  animals^  governed 
by  instinct  merely,  have  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  fiavors  more 
accurately,  by  means  of  which  they  abstain  cautioiLsly  from  poison- 
ons  or  unhealthy  footL  Thus  herbiverous  animals,  to  which  many 
noxious  plants  are  ofTeretl,  are  furnished  with  long  and  large  papillGe 
rn  the  tongue ;  which  are  not  so  necessary  to  man,  who«e  reason  and 
means  of  information  serve,  m  part,  instead  of  mere  animal  instinot. 


TOUCH, 

The  sense  of  touch  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  cer- 
tain properties  of  bodies  by  the  feel ;  and  in  a  general  acceptation, 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  exist  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body  possessed  of 
sensibility.  But  the  t^rm  is  commonly  confined  to  the  nervons 
extremities  or  papillfB  of  the  skin,  which  being  more  numerous,  or 
covered  w4th  thicker  or  thinner  cuticle  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
give,  as  we  before  observetl,  a  gro.sser  or  finer  degree  of  feeling  to  the 
different  parts.  These  papillfc  are  capable  of  Being  impressed  by 
the  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  whence  the  mind  is  enabled  to  form 
ideas  of  their  solidity,  moisture,  inequality,  smoothness,  dryness, 
measure,  fluidity,  and  heat.  But  the  part  of  the  skin  which  most 
possesses  this  sense  for  the  examination  of  substances,  is  that  cover* 
ing  the  points  of  the 'fingers  ;  which  from  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
its  nervous  papillae,  and  also  from  the  cjonvex  shape  of  the  part  on 
which  they  lie,  is  admirably  adapted  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
bodies  by  the  feel. 

We  have  now  rapidly  described  the  senses  and  their  organs.  In 
each  of  the  latter  we  have  seen  the  nerve  to  be  the  seat  of  impressioo ; 
and  the  organ  itself  to  be  an  apparatus  for  conveying  to  the  nerve  a 
particular  influence  from  the  impressing  object.  Thus  the  transpar- 
ent parts  of  the  eye  transmit  the  rays  of  light  to  the  nerve  which  is 
spread  behind  them.  The  ear  is  adapted  to  collect,  concentrate,  and 
propagate  the  vibrations  of  sound,  till  they  strike  against  the  nerves 
distributed  in  the  labyrinth.  The  nose,  tongue,  and  fingers,  are  so 
constructed  that  tho  nerves,  spread  ufwu  those  parts,  receive  diflerent 
kinds  of  impressions  fi-om  contact,  owing  partly  to  the  difTerence  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  nerves  are  acted  upon  ;  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  them,  being  in  some  organs  of  a  different  structure, 
and  in  some  of  greater  density  than  in  others.  Thus  there  is  a 
common  seat  for  impression  in  all  the  organs.  The  difFerenoe  of 
sense  is  created  by  the  organ  itself,  whose  |3ecuUar  construction  is 
fitted  to  receive  only  a  particolar  in  line  nee  from  the  impressing  body. 
What  admirable  simplicity !  and  yet  how  astonishing  are  the  opera^ 
tions  of  these  beautiful  parts  of  our  mechanism. 
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Tha  feRtnres  of  the  face  viewed  collectively  present  a  striking  and 
lutiTul  charactori.^tic  of  the  superior  nature  of  man*  Perhaps 
nothing  in  creation  enjoys  and  expresses  so  many,  various,  and  elevated 
influences  as  does  the  human  countenance.  It  is  the  image  of  the 
soul,  the  place  where  it^  ideas,  motions,  &c.  are  chiefly  set  to  view, 
and  the  seat  of  the  principal  organs  of  sense  To  the  countenance 
we  naturally  look  in  conversation  for  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
expressed.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  anticipate  the  emotions  and 
feedings  of  others,  before  they  yet  reach  the  tongue.  It  speaks  a 
Language  peculiar  to  itself,  anticipating  and  outstripping  all  others 
in  rapidity ;  which  is  general  to  all  nations,  and  intelligible  to  every 
individual  of  the  whole  human  race.  Even  brutes,  whom  man  has 
domesticated  and  made  his  occasional  companions,  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  kind  o(  expression.  When  the  dog  would  know  the  commands 
of  his  master,  unable  to  understand  tbem  in  the  complicated  sounds 
of  speech,  he  looks  intently  upon  liis  faoo,  and  endeavors  to  collect 
thence  bia  wishes  and  the  dispo>?ition  with  which  he  regards  him. 
Nor  does  this  expression  entirely  forsake  the  face  of  man  even  in 
death.  All  the  allections  of  the  mind  are  more  or  less  portrayed  in 
turn  in  this  limited  but  expressive  field  ;  love,  pity,  courage,  fear, 
calmness,  anger,  and  every  other  strong  characteristic  of  the  man. 

To  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  bones  underneath,  which  con-; 
stitute  the  base  of  the  face,  the  diOerence  of  features  is  to  be  princi- 
pally attributed.  Youth,  age,  sickness,  health,  and  even  the  stronger 
aifeetions  of  the  mind,  liave  an  eil'ect  in  changing  the  count(?nance ;  but 
that  diversity  of  feature  oonsistinji^of  the  difterence  of  length,  breadth^ 
or  projection,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  bony  frame  that  lies  below  itt 

From  this  ditference  of  features,  is:  that  great  diversity  produced, 
which  varies  the  countenances  not  only  of  nations,  but  of  individuals; 
so  that  no  two,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  could  be 
found  exactly  alike.  But,  notwitlistanding  this  surprising  diversity, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  individual  features  composing  each 
ce  are  different  from  tliosc  of  all  other  faces.  We  are  rather  led  to 
elieve,  that  each  is  capable  of  ao  indefinite  number  of  combinations 
with  other  features ;  and  that  from  a  very  few  kinds  of  features,  the 
OBtouishing  and  beautiful  variety  of  faces  we  see  round  us  are,  by 
transposition,  produced. 

This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  simplicity  of  means  which 
nature  selects  for  effect ing  her  purposes ;  and  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  likeness  wliich  often  exists  between  two  faces,  sometimes  so  exact 
that  one  shall  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 


Its 
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THE  COBffPLEXTOPf. 

It  was  not  till  lately  that  the  true  seat  of  the  color  of  the  skin 
became  known.  Previously  anatomists  supposed  that  color  depended 
on  the  outer  or  scarf-skin,  ^hilpjghi,  an  eminent  Italian  physician, 
at  length  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its  true  seat.  He  found  that  the  skin 
of  the  human  body  consists  of  three  parts,  separable  one  from  the 
otlifr ;  namely,  the  scarf-skin  which  is  external,  the  thicker  or  true 
skin  beneath  it,  and  a  coagulated  substance  which  lies  between  both. 
On  future  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  this  coagulated 
substance  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  color  in  the  skin,  and  is  wha* 
causes  the  various  shades  of  complexion  in  the  different  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  This  discovery  has  been  since  fully  confirmed.  If  the 
scarf-skin  be  separated  from  the  coagiilated  substance  beneath,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  semi-transparent.  This  is  invariably  the  case  with 
the  scarf-skin  of  the  blackest  negro,  and  with  that  of  the  purest  white 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  outer  skin  of  both  being  similar  in  trans- 
parency and  color,  (and  the  inner  or  thicker  skin  being  known  not  to 
differ  in  persons  of  the  most  opposite  complexions,)  the  intermediate 
coagulated  substance  must  be  the  seat  of  color;  and  this  substance 
varying  in  its  tint,  and  appearing  through  the  transparent  scarf-skin* 
produces  the  different  complexions  of  the  human  raoe 

Whatever  causes  co-operate  in  creating  these  appearances, 
produce  them  by  acting  ujion  the  coagulated  substance  ;  which,  from 
the  almost  incredible  manner  in  which  the  scarf-skin  is  perforated,  is 
as  accessible  as  this  skin  itself.  These  causes  are  probably  those 
various  qualities  of  things,  which,  combined  with  the  inQuenoe  of  the 
sun,  contribute  to  form  what  we  ciiil  climate.  For  the  coagulated 
•ubstanc^  is  found  to  vary  in  its  color  from  the  equator  to  the  poles 


SPEECH. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  briefly,  the  organs  of  speecfr' 
which  give  to  man  a  superior  and  distinctive  fucolty. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  the  mouth,  the  windpipe,  and  the  longs. 
The  first  of  these  is  known  to  every  one,  as  also  the  parts  which  it 
jontains.  The  windpipe  is  a  passage  commencing  at  the  back  part. 
)f  the  mouth,  and  thence  descends  along  the  neck  to  open  into  the 
lungs.  At  it^  upper  part  it  is  constructed  of  five  thin  cartilages, 
connected  together  by  ligaments,  and  put  into  motion  by  small 
muscles.  These  cartilages  form  a  chamber  at  the  head  of  the  tube, 
which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  may  be  felt  to  project 
in  the  ujiper  and  fore- part  of  the  throat.  The  opening  of  this  chambei 
into  the  throat  is  a  very  narrow  chink,  which  is  dilated  and  contracted 
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to  prodaoe  every  change  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  by  the  muscle? 
attached  to  the  cartilages.  To  defend  this  opening,  a  beautiful 
contrivance  is  adopted  of  an  elastic  valve,  which  falls  flat  upon  it 
whenever  we  swallow,  like  the  key  of  a  wind  instrument ;  and  which 
at  other  tunes  rises  up  and  leaves  the  aperture  uncovered  for  the 
uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air. 

The  tube  leading  to  the  lungs  is  formed  by  numerous  semicircular 
cartilages,  connected  by  muscular  fibres  and  membranes.  They  are 
elastic  and  firm,  to  keep  the  canal  of  the  windpipe  always  open,  and 
to  resist  compression.  At  the  same  time  it  is  nearly  as  flexible  as 
though  it  was  wholly  membranous,  and  gives  way  to  all  the  bendings 
of  the  neck.  Had  it  not  been  so,  we  should  have  been  in  perpetual 
hazard  of  strangulation.  The  passage  to  the  stomach,  on  the  contrary, 
being  intended  only  for  occasional  use,  has  its  sides  always  collapsed, 
unless  when  distended  by  the  passing  food.  The  lungs  are  two 
oeilnlar  bags  for  containing  air;  they  are  situated  in  the  chest,  and 
both  open  into  the  bottom  of  the  windpipe. 

In  inspiration  the  air  dilates  the  lungs.  These,  like  bellows,' 
force  it  back  in  expiration  into  the  windpipe.  Here  the  abr  is 
straightened  in  its  passage,  and  made  to  rush  with  force  along  the 
tube  towards  its  upper  end,  where  striking  against  the  elastic  carti- 
lages of  this  part,  it  is  variously  modulated,  and  the  sound  of  the 
voice  produced.  But  these  cartilages  do  not  articulate  the  sounds  • 
to  effect  this  the  voice  is  required  to  pass  through  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  differently  modified  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  which  is  either 
pushed  against  the  teeth,  or  upwards  towards  the  palate,  detaining 
it  in  its  passage,  or  permitting  it  to  flow  freely,  by  contracting  or 
dilating  the  mouth.  It  has  been  humorously  and  truly  remarked 
of  the  tongue,  that  it  is  the  only  muscle  under  the  control  of  the  will 
which  is  not  wearied  by  incessGint  use. 


LAETNX. 

The  following  description  of  the  larynx  I  take  from  my  tpanslar 
tion  of  Tobold's  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Larynx : — 

^'  The  larynx  belongs  to  the  musical  instruments  whidi  are  de- 
signated as  tongne-piped.  There  are  wind  instruments  with  hard 
and  with  soft  tongues.  To  the  former  belongs  the  well-known  mouth- 
drum,  to  the  latter,  the  larynx,  with  its  double-lipped  membranous 
tongues  extended  within  its  cavity,  with  its  bellows  (lungs),  its  air-tube 
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(hroncliial  ramifications,  trachea),  and  its  mouth-piece  (pharrnx. 
mouth,  and  csavit^^  of  the  nose).  If  the  vocal  chorda  are  put  in 
vibration  by  a  continuous  expiratory  stream  of  air  from  beneath, 
while  tlie  glottis  is  contracted,  a  rhukJ  is  made,  the  height  fj 
depth  of  which  depends  on  the  length,  the  ehisticitj,  and  the  extent 
nf  the  tension. 

"The  formation  of  the  voice  depends  on  fonr  main  points 

"  1.  The  air  must  lie  moved  against  the  chink  of  the  glottis  with 
a  certain  expulsive  power. 

**2.  The  chink  uf  the  glottis  must  not  exceed  a  certain  diameter. 
If  the  opening  of  the  gluttis  extends  moce  than  one-twelfth  or  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  uo  more  sound  will  arise.  But  the  opening  is 
made  chiefly  b}^  the  glottis  Hgamentosa,  while  the  glottic  cartila- 
ginea  must  remain  closed  to  give  rise  to  a  pore  sound. 

"  3.  The  vocal  chords  must  every  time  liave  a  defined  tension,  for 
if  they  be  very  much  extended,  a  shrieking,  piping  sound  is  made, 
whereas,  if  they  he  much  slackened,  only  a  dull  sound  is  produced, 
if  at  the  same  time  the  glottis  be  mncli  shortened. 

"4.  The  excursive  capability  t>f  the  vocal  chords  must  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  and  their  elastic  power  must  be  fully  intact,  i\^  thej 
are  extended  by  the  pressing  fur  ward  column  of  air,  and  are  thua 
dilated  and  elevated.  The  degree  t»f  tensiou  depends  ou  the  power 
of  the  stream  of  air  and  the  elasticity  of  the  vocal  chords.'* 
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(See  articles  on  Larynx  and  Laryngoscope,) 
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THE   BLOOD. 

flaying  now  described  those  parts  of  the  human  body  on  which 
its  fignre,*  support,  strength,  motion,  sensibility,  &c.,  immediately 
depend,  we  next  come  to  those  which  are  intended  to  replace  the 
waste  of  the  machine,  and  to  supply  it  with  new  energies. 

Like  all  other  animal  matter,  the  human  body  suffers  a  constant 
change.  Life  itself  is  an  action  inducing  change,  which  ultimately 
lead^  to  death.  This  change  is  continually  taking  place,  a  removal  of 
the  old,  worn-out  particles,  and  an  incessant  deposition  of  new 
ones.  To  effect  the  latter  purpose,  nutritious  matter  must  be 
lodged  in  the  animal  machine,  otherwise  it  will  speedily  wear  down 
and  run  into  dissolution.  We  tlierefore  find  it  supplied  with  a  rich 
store  of  a  nutritious  fluid,  fine  enough  to  penetrate  its  minutest 
parts,  and  constantly  circulating  through  the  whole  machine. 

The  following  description  of  the  blood,  from  the  excellent 
treatise  of  Professor  Dalton,  I  present  in  full  in  his  own  language : — 

"  The  hlood  is  a  thick  opaque  fluid,  of  a  rich  deep  red  hue,  so 
peculiar  that  it  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  its  color  alone.  It 
contains  many  different  ingredients,  of  which  the  most  important 
are,  first,  water;  second,  mineral  substances;  and,  third,  alhuminous 
matters. 

"  The  w^ter  of  the  blood  is  what  gives  it  its  fluidity.  For  if  the 
water  be  driven  off  by  evaporation,  the  other  ingredients  remain 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  dry  mass,  which  would  be  entirely  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  But  in  its  natural  condition  the  water 
of  the  blood  unites  all  its  other  ingredients  into  a  uniform  liquid, 
which  easily  moves  through  the  blood-vessels,  and  dissolves  the 
new  substances  which  are  absorbed  from  without.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  water  forms  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood. 

"  The  mineral  ingredients  are  in  much  smaller  proportion.  The 
most  abundant  is  common  salt^  which  we  know  is  taken  with  the 
food,  and  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  the  tissues.  It  forms, 
however,  only  about  four  parts  in  a  thousand  of  the  whole  blood. 
The  combinations  of  lime^  which  the  bones  and  teeth  require  for 
their  nourishment,  are  found  in  still  smaller  quantity,  dissolved  in 
the  animal  fluids  of  the  blood.  Other  mineral  substances  of  various 
kinds  are  also  present  in  their  requisite  quantity. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  ingredients  of  the  blood 
are  its  albuminous  matters.  It  is  these  substances  which  give  to 
it  its  thick  and  animal  consistency,  and  which  also  act  the  most 
important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  body.     They  are  of  two  dif- 
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fereiit  kinds,  which  are  natiu'ally  miD^rlcd  together  in  the  blood  in 
a  llqui<l  form, 

**  The  fii*st  of  these  is  the  alhufnen.  We  can  obtahi  a  tolcsrablj 
correct  idea  of  the  characters  of  albumen  iVom  t!ie  fresh  white  of  egg, 
which  lias  reeeiver!  a  similar  name.  This  is  not  exactly  tiie  sauje 
thing  witli  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  hut  still  the  two  rereiul>le  each 
other  very  closely.  They  may  hoth  be  eoapuhUed  hy  boiling,  when 
they  become  solid,  white,  and  opaque.  The  prinei]>al  ditferenot 
between  them  is,  that  t!ie  fresh  white  of  egg  is  partly  gelatinatis  in 
consistency,  while  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  perfectly  fluid,  and 
may  readily  be  made  to  flow  through  the  veins,  or  to  run  from  one 
glass  vessel  into  another. 

**  The  alhinnen  is  about  forty  parts  in  a  thousand,  or  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  whole  blood.  It  represents,  in  great  part,  the  concen- 
trated nourishment  derived  from  the  tbod,  for  it  m  probably  into 
this  substance  that  most  of  the  albnminusels  c^m verted,  after  being 
absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  the  digestive  process.  It  is  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  afterward  tbrmed. 

**  The  other  animal  matter  in  the  blood  is  ihejihrhie.  Although 
tliia  18  in  very  small  quantity — viz.,  only  two  parts  in  a  thousand — 
it  IS  an  exceedingly  curious  and  important  ingredient.  For  it  poe- 
aesses  a  property  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  animal  sub- 
stance, viz.,  the  proi>erty  of  *  spontaneous  coagulation*' — ^that  is,  it 
will  coagulate  by  itself,  without  being  boiled  or  brought  in  contact 
witli  an  acid,  or  treated  by  any  other  chemical  substance.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  what  an  important  character  this  property  givm 
to  the  blood. 

'*  But  tliese  substances  are  only  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood. 
They  are  all  dissolved  in  each  other,  and  form  a  perfectly  transpa- 
rent and  almost  colorless  fluid.  Beside  them  there  are  a  multitude 
of  little  rounded  bodies  contained  in  the  liquid  mixture,  wliieh 
make  the  blood  opaque,  and  give  to  it  its  red  color.  They  are  so 
abundant  that  they  are  crowded  together  by  thousands  in  each  drop 
of  blood,  and  so  minute  that  they  are  only  visible  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.     They  are  called  tlie  Uood-^lohules, 

*'  Ol^jbujM  of  tfie  Blood, — If  we  examine  a  drop  of  blood  under 
the  microscope,  we  see  the  blood-globalcs  floating  in  profusion  in 
the  fluid  parts.  Each  one  is  a  delicate  circular  ].ilate  or  disk,  some- 
what like  a  piece  of  money  in  form,  only  with  the  edges  rounded, 
and  rather  thicker  tlian  the  central  part.  In  human  blood  they 
are  about  -g^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  measured  across  their 
flat  surfaces,  and  about    yJ^nF  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  iii  thickness. 

**  The  blood-globulcs  are  exceedingly  soft  and  flexible  in  con" 
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Bistency.  In  fact,  they  are  nearly  flaid,  like  drops  of  very  thick 
oil  or  honey,  only  they  do  not  dissolve  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
blood,  but  retain  their  own  form  and  substance.  Consequently, 
when  moving  about  in  the  fluid,  as  they  often  do  under  the  micro- 
scope, following  accidental  currents  in  the  blood,  passing  through 
narrow  channels,  and  turning  comers  among  the  other  globules, 
they  may  be  seen  to  twist  about,  and  bend  over,  and  elongate  in 
various  ways,  and  then  resume  their  natural  figure  as  before.  This 
peculiar  semi-fluid  and  flexible  consistency  is  one  of  their  greatest 
peculiarities. 

"When  seen  by  transmitted  light  and  in  thin  layers,  they  are 
of  a  very  pale  amber  color,  and  nearly  transparent.  Nevertheless 
they  contain  all  the  red  color  of  the  blood ;  and  when  seen  heaped 
together  in  layers  only  five  or  six  deep,  they  show  distinctly  the 
ruddy  color  which  belongs  to  them.  Beside,  if  they  are  separated 
by  filtration  or  any  other  means,  or  if  they  are  not  formed  in  their 
natural  quantity,  the  blood  becomes  paler,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
its  globules  are  deficient. 

"They  also  communicate. to  the  blood  its  opacity.  Although 
each  globule  by  itself  is  transparent,  yet,  when  they  are  crowded 
together  and  mingled  with  the  fluid  paits  of  the  blood,  the  whole 
becomes  opaque,  and  apparently  impenetrable  to  light.  This  is 
because  the  globules  of  the  blood  and  its  fluid  parts  are  of  a  difler- 
ent  nature  and  composition.  The  same  thing  will  happen  when 
oil  is  emulsioned  by  a  watery  alkaline  solution.  The  oil  is  trans- 
parent by  itself,  and  the  alkaline  liquid  is  transparent  by  itself; 
but  if  you  mix  the  two  together,  the  wliole  becomes  white  and 
opaque  like  milk.  So  the  globules  of  the  blood  and  its  fluid  parts, 
mingled  together,  produce  a  thick  red  and  opaque  liquid. 

"  The  red  globules  are  the  vivifying  elements  of  the  blood.  They 
<i>mtnunicate  to  it  its  animating  and  stimulating  properties,  by 
which  all  the  organs  are  maintained  in  a  condition  of  vital  activity. 

"  Beside  the  red  globules,  the  blood  contains  other  little  bodies 
of  a  different  form  and  aspect.  These  are  the  whit^  gldbvles.  They 
are  very  much  less  numerous  than  the  red,  as  tliere  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  of  them  for  every  thousand  of  the  others.  They 
are  of  a  little  larger  size,  meas^iring  about  tj-jVit  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^' 
ameter,  of  a  rounded  form  and  a  finely  granulated  texture.  They 
are  usually  concealed,  for  the  most  pai-t,  in  the  greater  abundance 
of  the  red  globules. 

"  When  the  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  examined  by  analysis, 
they  are  found  to  be  mingled  together  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: 
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"  Composition  op  the  Blood  in  1000  pabts. 

"  TV  ater . : 795 

Globules 160 

Albumen 40 

Fibrine , 2 

Other  animal  matters 5 

Mineral  substances 8 

1000 

"  CoagvlaUon  of  the  Blood. — Such  are  the  properties  and  con 
Btitution  of  the  blood  while  circulating  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
But  if  it  be  withdrawn  from  the  vessels  a  very  reniarkable  change 
takes  place,  which  alters  its  whole  appearance. 

"  This  change  is  its  coagulation. 

"  When  a  patient  is  bled  from  the  arm  or  is  accidentally  wounded, 
the  blood  runs  from  the  opened  vein  in  a  perfectly  liquid  stream ; 
but  soon  afterward  it  begins  to  appear  thicker  than  before,  and  will 
not  run  in  drops,  nor  moisten  the  fingers  so  easily  when  touched. 
When  this  alteration  has  once  commenced,  it  goes  on  rapidly  in- 
creasing, the  blood  growing  thicker  and  thicker,  until  it  finally  seta 
into  a  uniform,  firm,  elastic,  jelly-like  mass.  It  is  tlien  said  to  be 
*  coagulated '  or  *  clotted.'  This  change  is  usually  complete  in  about 
twenty  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  veins. 

*'  Now  this  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  fibrine.  This  substance  alone  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
spontaneously.  None  of  the  other  ingredients  can  solidify  in  this 
way,  and  if  the  fibrine  be  taken  out,  the  blood  loses  altogether  its 
power  of  coagulation. 

"But  how  is  it  that  the  whole  blood  becomes  clotted  in  a  single 
mass,  if  this  power  belongs  only  to  the  fibrine? 

"  It  is  because  the  fibrine,  though  in  very  small  quantity,  as 
compared  with  the  other  substances  in  the  blood,  is  difitised  uni« 
formly  throughout  the  whole;  and  when  it  coagulates,  therefore, 
on  being  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  it  entangles  all  the  other  in- 
gredients  with  it,  and  holds  them  imprisoned  in  its  own  substance. 
The  water  of  the  blood,  accordingly,  the  albumen,  the  globules, 
etc.,  are  all  mechanically  retained  by  the  coagulating  fibrine. 

"  But  not  long  afterward  a  partial  separation  takes  place  between 
them.  The  fibrine  solidifies  still  more ;  and,  by  contracting  upon 
itself,  squeezes  out  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood  from  between  its 
meshes.  Drops  of  a  clear,  amber-colored  fluid  begin  to  exude  fix)ra 
its  surface,  and  these  drops,  growing  larger  and  larger,  run  together 
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into  Jttle  pools,  which  still  increase  in  size  until  the  entire  surface 
is  covered  with  the  transparent  liquid.  The  remainder  grows  at  the 
same  time  smaller  and  firmer,  until  at  last  the  whole  is  permanently 
separated  into  two  parts,  a  solid  and  a  liquid.  The  solid  part  is 
called  the  clot;  the  liquid  part  is  the  serum, 

"If  you  examine,  therefore,  a  cupful  of  blood,' at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  veins,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  uniform  mass,  but  appears  as  a  solid  clot  flioat- 
ing  in  the  transparent  serum. 

"  The  clot,  at  this  time,  is  still  firm,  red,  and  opaque,  since  it 
contains  all  the  globules  of  the  blood  as  well  as  the  fibrine.  For 
these  globules  cannot  escape  from  the  clot,  owing  to  their  form  and 
size,  and  are  therefore  retained  by  the  meshes  of  the  coagulated 
fibrine.  The  serum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  transparent,  and  nearly 
colorless.  It  contains  all  the  albumen,  the  water,  and  other  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  them. 

'^Importance  of  Coagulation, — Now  this  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  a  property  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  it  is  the  only 
thing  which  prevents  our  bleeding  to  death  after  the  slightest  inci- 
sion or  injury  to  the  blood-vessels.  Whenever  these  vessels  are 
opened  by  an  accidental  cut  in  the  skin  or  in  the  muscles,  the 
blood  at  first  flows  with  great  freedom,  according  to  the  size  of  th^ 
wound.  But  if  we  press  firmly  upon  the  injured  part  with  a 
bandage  or  with  the  fingers,  and  then,  after  a  short  time,  remove 
the  pressure,  we  find  that  the  bleeding  has  stopped  altogether. 
This  is  because  the  thin  layer  of  blood  between  the  edges  of  the 
wounded  vessels  has  coagulated  and  blocked  up  the  opening.  No 
matter  how  thin  this  layer  may  be,  it  still  coagulates ;  for  every 
particle  of  the  blood,  however  small,  contains  its  due  proportion  of 
fibrine,  and,  consequently,  solidities  at  the  proper  time.  The  clot 
thus  formed  adheres  to  the  edges  of  the  wounded  parts,  and  so  acts 
as  a  continuous  bandage  or  plug,  until  the  tissues  have  again  grown 
together  and  become  permanently  united. 

"It  is  in  this  way  that  the  bleeding  from  all  ordinary  wounds 
is  usually  arrested  by  nature.  No  matter  how  freely  the  blood  may 
flow  at  first,  if  you  keep  the  parts  steadily  compressed  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  the  fibrine  will  then  be  coagulated  and 
the  bleeding  will  stop. 

"But  when  the  wound  is  very  deep,  or  when  any  of  the  princi- 
pal arteries  have  been  severed,  this  means  will  not  succeed ;  for  the 
blood  comes  with  so  much  force  from  those  larger  vessels  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  back  by  ordinary  pressure,  and  no  time  is  allowed 
for  its  permanent  coagulation.     Then  we  must  call  for  the  assist- 
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anee  of  tlie  8Ui*geoiij  who  is  often  compelled  to  Bearch  for  tho  blood 
vessels  in  the  dueper  parts  of  tlie  wound,  and  to  tie  up  their  open 
moutlLS  with  u  fiuo  D^rd  or  ligature,  Why  tliig  operation  ia  feuc- 
cessfiil  requires  a  further  exphuiation. 

"  Coa^ulatton  in  the  Ldcrwr  of  the  Body. — ^It  is  a  curions  fa 
that  the  blood  will  coagulate,  tiut  only  wLeti  it  is  dl    V  1  ex- 

ternally, but  also  even  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  if  U  m 

vrithdrawn  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  cirmd^Uion.  Thus,  if 
we  receive  a  bruise^  and  the  little  vessels  beneath  the  skin  are  torn, 
the  blood  which  flows  from  tlicni  coiignlatcs  in  the  neighborhiwjil 
of  the  injury.  Any  internal  bleeding  produces,  after  a  time,  a  clot 
in  the  corresponding  situation  where  the  blot^d  is  etiused.  After 
death,  also,  coagulation  takes  place  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  great  veins  near  it;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the  \m\\y  is  so 
injured  as  to  stop  its  circulation,  tlie  blood  neoessarily  coagulates  in 
its  vessels, 

"Accordingly,  when  the  surgeon  places  a  ligature  upon  a 
wonnded  vessel,  he  stops  the  eireulation  through  it.  The  bluod  is 
imprisoned  in  the  neighliurhoud  of  the  ligature,  and  soon  afterward 
c<nigulates  and  blocks  up  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  with  its  solidilied 
tibrine.  After  a  time  tlie  ligature  separates  and  is  thrown  ofl',  and 
the  wounded  i>arts  unite  by  tiie  liealing  of  the  tissues. 

"  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a  pmp- 
eity  that  Ijelongs  to  the  fibrine,  and  that  it  is  spontaneous.  As 
Boon  as  the  tibrine  is  formed  it  possesses  this  property,  by  which  it 
is  diatioguit^hed  from  all  other  substances.  It  is  not  manifested 
immediately,  tor  it  retpiires  a  certain  time  for  its  eompletion  ;  but. 
owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  fibrine,  wherever  it  may  be,  within 
a  short  period  after  it  is  shut  oif  from  the  circulation  it  exhibits 
this  peculiar  character,  and  coagulates  inevitably* 

**  Why,  therij  does  it  not  coagulate  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  stop 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  J 

**To  understand  thisj  we  must  remember  that  the  history  of  all 
the  animal  substances  in  the  living  body  is  one  of  incessant  change. 
Ifone  of  them  remain  the  same,  but  all  undergo  successive  trans- 
formations. The  albuminose  formed  in  digestion  is  no  sooner 
taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  than  it  is  converted  into  albumen. 
The  oily  matters  absorbed  with  the  ehyle^  and  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  liver,  are  also  rapidly  decomposed,  as  we  have  seen,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  circulation.  What  is  destroyed  in  this  way  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition  is  constantly  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity 
formed  in  the  same  organs. 

**Thj3  is  also  true  of  the  fibrine.     That  which  is  circntating  in 
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the  blood-vessels  tivday  is  not  the  same  fibrine  which  was  there 
yesterda}',  but  a  new  supply,  freshly  produced  in  the  process  of 
daily  nutrition.  It  is  estimated  by  physiologists  that  all  the  fibrine 
which  exists  in  the  blood  is  destroyed  and  reproduced  at  least  three 
times  over  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  What  the  new  substances 
are  which  are  formed  by  its  decomposition  is  still  unkno>yn,  for 
we  cannot  yet  follow  out  all  the  details  of  these  changes  which 
take  place  so  rapidly  in  the  living  body.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  renovation  of  the  fibrine  in  the  blood  takes 
place  as  constantly  and  rapidly  as  that  of  its  other  ingredients. 

"  The  blood,  therefore,  does  not  coagulate  while  the  circulation 
is  going  on,  because  its  fibrine  is  being  incessantly  altered  and  con-, 
verted  into  new  substances.  It  has  been  found  that  in  certain  of 
the  internal  organs,  especially  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  the  fibrine 
disappears,  and  that  little  or  none  of  it  is  contained  in  the  blood 
returning  from  them.  When  we  come  to  learn  with  what  rapidity 
the  circulation  is  carried  on,  we  shall. easily  understand  how  co- 
agulation may  thus  be  prevented.  But  if  the  blood  be  withdrawn 
from  the  circulation  altogether,  or  confined  in  any  part  by  a  liga- 
ture, then  its  fibrine  can  no  longer  go  through  with  the  natural 
changes  of  its  decomposition,  and  it  accordingly  coagulates,  as  we 
have  above  described. 

"  Qua/tUity  of  the  Blood. — The  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  is  about  one-eighth  part,  by  weight,  of  the  whole  body ;  so 
that  in  a  man  weighing  140  pounds,  the  quantity  of  blood  is  very 
nearly  18  pounds.  The  quantity  of  blood,  however,  as  well  as  its 
composition,  varies  somewhat  at  diflferent  times.  Soon  after  di- 
gestion it  is  considerably  increased ;  for  it  has  absorbed  all  the 
nutritious  materials  taken  with  the  food,  and  these  materials  must 
necessarily  pass  through  the  blood  in  order  to  reach  the  tissues. 
After  long  abstinence  it  is  diminished  in  quantity  to  a  correspond- 
ing degree.  For  the  same  reason,  its  composition  varies  to  a  certain 
extent,  since  its  difierent  ingredients  will  diminish  or  increase,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  been  discharged  or  absorbed  in  greater  or 
less  abundance. 

"  Effects  produced  hy  Loss  of  Blood. — Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  blood  in  the  body  can  be  lost  without  causing  a  serious  eftect 
upon  the  system.  Generally  speaking,  the  loss  of  one  pound  of ' 
blood  causes  faintness,  and  that  of  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two 
pounds  is  followed  by  complete  unconsciousness.  If  the  bleeding 
be  then  stopped,  the  patient  usually  recovers  but  if  a  still  larger 
quantity  of  blood  be  lost,  recovery  becomes  impossible. 

'^  When  *he  strength,  however,  has  been  very  much  reduced  by 
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excessive  bleeding,  it  may  sometimes  be  restored  by  injecting  into 
t!ie  blood-vessels  healthy  blood  from  another  person.  This  is  called 
the  'Transfusion  of  the  Blood.'  In  several  instances,  where  the 
vital  powers  were  nearly  exhausted,  life  liafi  been  restored  by  this 
operation, 

*'  Two  different  kinds  of  Blood  in  ike  ^()<Zy.— Finally,  there  ia 
B  most  remarkable  diflereiiee  in  the  appearance  of  the  bloo^  'n  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  In  one  half  of  the  circulation,  th«t  is,  in 
all  thuaC  vessels  which  are  called  'arteries/  it  ib  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
hne;  while  in  the  'veins*  it  is  of  a  deep  bluish-purple,  a1mo6t  black 
color.  These  two  kinds  of  Wood  follow  each  other  in  the  circula* 
'tion,  chanpjing  alternately  frum  one  color  to  the  other;  ^o  that, 
although  there  is  always  red  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  always  blue 
blood  in  the  veins,  yet  the  same  blood  is  alternately  scarlet  and 
pm'ple,  as  it  passes  from  one  set  of  vessels  to  another.'* 


THE  OKGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

THE   HEABT. 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  in  the  caitre  of  the  human  body, 
oouupying  a  place  in  the  chest  rather  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  this 
cavity,  and  lying  immediately  upon  the  diaphragm  or  muscle  dividing 
the  chest  from  the  cavity  below,  with  its  apex  or  point  inolining 
towards  tlie  bony  extremity  of  the  sixth  rib  of  the  left  side,  and 
against  which  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  to  strike.  In  this  situation 
the  heart  is  sust^iined  hy  the  large  blooti-vcssels  which  originate  from 
itii  base  ;  but  its  point  is  entirely  free,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  membranous  bag  or  purse,  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  theae 
vessels,  and  to  the  diaphragm.  It  serves  to  preserve  the  moisture  of 
its  surface,  by  constatiily  exuding  a  fine  thin  lubricating  fluid,  and 
thus  lessens  its  friction  with  the  parts  in  contact  with  it ;  at  the  sama 
time  that  it  supports  the  heart  itself  when  under  violent  action. 

The  heart  consists  of  four  cavities  or  chambers  for  receiving  the 
blood,  and  for  giving  it  a  fresh  impulse.  Two  of  these  cavities  are 
on  each  side,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  an  opening 
through  the  partition  which  divides  them  ;  but  they  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  cavities  on  the  other  side,  although  they  correspond 
with  them  in  shape,  structure,  and  use.  The  heart  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  consist  of  two  distinct  organs;  the  one  on, the  right 
for  sustaining  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other  on 
the  left  for  impelling  it  through  the  rest  of  the  Ixidy.  The  first  cavity 
on  the  right  stJe  of  the  heart  is  called  its  auricle,  and  receives  the 
terminations  of  two  large  veins  which  reoonvey  the  blood  returning 
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firom  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  This  cavity  may  be  vie  we  1 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  returning  blood,  which  it  discharges  into  the 
other  cavity  of  the  same  side,  called  the  right  ventricle.  The  opening 
into  the  ventricle  is  closed  by  a  valve,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  the  blood,  but  to  prevent  its  return.  The  ventricle  has  another 
opening  leading  from  it  into  an  artery,  and  the  right  ventricle,  when 
filled  with  blood  from  the  auricle,  contracts  and  forces  it  into  the 
artery  of  the  lungs ;  and  (that  it  may  be  able  to  propel  the  blood  with 
sufficient  force  into  this  tube)  it  is  constructed  of  greater  strength 
than  the  auricle,  having  its  walls  firmly  supported  by  fleshy  columns, 
which  extend  across  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  connect  its 
opposite  sides  together.  There  are  valves  also  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  artery  of  the  lungs,  and  for  the  same  use  as  in  the 
auricle,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  returning  into  the  cavity, 
whence  it  had  just  been  expelled. 

This  description  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will  sufiice  for  that 
of  the  left;  both  being  constructed  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
having  corresponding  cavities  or  chambers,  and  for  similar  purposes. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  right  auricle  receives  the 
blood  returned  to  the  heart  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  the 
ventricle  of  the  same  side  propels  it  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  so 
^e  auricle  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  receives  this  blood  from  the 
lungs,  by  four  veins  which  open  into  it,  while  it  is  the  office  of  the 
left  ventricle  to  force  it  into  a  new  circulation  along  the  extent  of 
the  whole  body.  The  left  ventricle  is  stronger  than  the  right,  be- 
cause it  has  a  greater  resistance  to  overcome. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  muscular,  being  composed  of  red 
and  elastic  fibres,  similar  to  those  which  constitute  the  other  muscles 
of  the  body ;  but  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  contraction  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  such  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  excitable  principle 
as  to  be  contracted  and  dilated  alternately  through  the  whole  of  life ; 
so  that  the  circulation  never  ceases.  The  heart,  in  fact,  possesses  the 
contractile  power  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  muscle.  It  is 
called  into  action  partly  by  the  mechanical  distension  of  the  blood, 
although  principally,  no  doubt,  by  its  peculiar  qualities  as  a  stimulus. , 
The  auricles  of  each  side  are  filled  at  the  same  instant,  while  the 
ventricles  are  at  the  same  time  emptying  themselves.  The  right 
auricle,  when  filled,  contracts,  and  urges  the  blood  onward  into  the 
now  relaxed  ventricle ;  the  last,  when  distended,  contracts  in  its  turn ; 
the  flaps  of  the  valves  are  thrown  back,  and  close  the  opening  into 
the  auricle,  and  the  blood  has  no  other  outlet  but  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  leads  to  the  lungs ;  where  it  is  to  be  changed  in  its 
color  and  other  properties.     Tb*^  artery  is  now  dilated,  its  valves  are 
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in^ilantly  closed,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  into  the  ventri- 
cle;. Then  the  artery  contracts^  and  impels  its  oont43nt3  onward,  ta 
make  way  for  a  new  wave  of  blood.  During  this  time  corresponding 
motions  take  place  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  with  tliis  difference 
Dnlyt  that  the  left  ventricle  forces  the  blood  into  the  aort^a,  or  great 
artery  of  the  body,  after  it  has  ujidergone  its  due  changes  in  the  lungs, 
through  wliich  it  was  circulated  by  the  force  of  the  right  ventricle* 

It  is  observable,  that  this  motion  of  the  heart  not  only  survives 
that  of  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  but  continues  a  considerable 
time  even  after  it  is  separated  from  the  body.  Nay,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  palpitate,  yet  its  contraction  and  dilatation  may,  by  the 
application  of  stimuli,  be  alternately  rene woxl  and  continued  some 
time  longer.  Hence  in  drowning  and  suffocation,  though  the  pulse 
be  imperceptible,  and  life  apparently  extinguished,  the  heart  still 
preserves  this  latent  power,  or  sasceptibility  of  motion ;  for  though 
unable  to  propel  tlie  blotxl  through  the  vessels  of  the  Ixxly,  it  iieada 
only  to  be  excited  by  suitable  stimuli  to  renew  it^  action.  In  the 
first  rudiments  of  life,  even  before  the  brain  is  formed,  a  pulsating 
point  or  spot  shows  the  embryo  heart  in  miniature,  and  marks  ita 
primeval  irritability,  as  a  sure  pledge  of  vitality*  The  heart  of  the 
chick  begins  to  move  before  we  can  presume  that  there  is  any  organ 
or  distributing  the  nervous  power.  The  palpitating  point  is  the 
heart  of  the  chick,  and  it  is  seen  beating  while  its  body  is  but  a  rude', 
unformed,  and  gelatinous  muss. 

As  this  singular  organ  exhibits  irritability  the  first,  so  it  never 
relinquishes  it  till  the  last,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
first  part  of  the  animal  which  lives,  and  the  last  which  dies. 

In  animals  with  cold  blood,  this  irritability  is  very  great,  and  con- 
tinues  a  long  while.  The  heart  of  a  viper  will  palpitate  when 
taken  from  the  body,  twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  of  a  turtle,  thirty, 
or  longer.  In  the  warju  blaxled  animals,  it  moves  till  the  fat  is  ren- 
dered stiff  by  the  cold,  when  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  all  tho 
other  muscles  conuuonly  cease. 


THE    AETERIE8. 

From  tho  ventricles  of  the  heart  arise  two  large  elastic  tubes, 
called  arteries,  which  afterwards  divide  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  into 
innumerab.e  branches.  The  one  commencing  at  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  conveys  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  while  that  which  is  continued 
from  tho  left  ventricle,  carries  it  tc  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  are  composed  of  three  membranes  called  coats,  an  exter- 
nal coat,  a  middle  coat,  which  is  muscular,  and  an  inn«r  one,  which 
is  smooth.     They  partake  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  heart,  foi 
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being  dilated  and  irritated  by  the  blood  impelled  into  them  from  the 
heart,  they  contract,  by  means  of  their  muscular  coat,  upon  this 
blood,  and  thus  propel  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  their  nutrition, 
and  the  various  secretions.  This  dilatation  and  contraction  is  called 
the  pulse,  and  is  perceptible  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  arteries, 
but  not  in  their  minute  ramifications,  except  when  inflammation 
is  going  on. 

THE   VEINS. 

The  blood,  having  been  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  even  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  for  its  nourishment  and  repair,  the  sur- 
plus is  carefully  returned  to  the  hecu-t  and  lungs,  to  be  prepared  for 
a  new  circulation;  and  for  this  purpose  are  the  veins  provided. 
They  commence  firom,  or  rather  are  continuous  with  the  minute 
arteries,  and  as  they  approach  the  heart,  they  run  into  larger  but 
fewer  tubes,  till  at  last  they  terminate  in  it  by  six  great  trunks. 
Two  of  them  empty  their  contents  into  the  right  auricle ;  the  one 
collecting  the  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  the  upper  extre- 
mities, while  the  otiier  ascends  with  it  firom  the  lower  parts  of  tiie 
fi-ame.  These  are  loaded  with  venous  blood;  but  the  remaining 
four  veins  pour  the  blood  firom  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle  ;  it  is 
now  changed  into  a  bright  red  color,  and  is  called  arterial  blood, 
because  it  has  the  appearance  with  which  it  is  always  found  in 
arteries ;  so  that  in  the  lungs  the  office  of  the  arteries  and  veins  is 
transposed ;  the  former  conveying  venous  blood,  while  the  latter  are 
filled  with  arterial  blood. 

The  continuation  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arteries  to  those 
of  the  veins,  resembles  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their  tops, 
while  their  trunks  are  so  disposed  as  to  terminate  in  a  common  point, 
the  heart ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  both  these  trunks  arid  their  rami- 
fications are  hollow,  and  that  a  fluid  is  incessantly  circulating  through 
them,  by  entering  into  one  of  these  trunks,  and  returning  through 
the  other,  we  can  conceive  how  the  blood  is  circulated  through  the 
human  body. 

The  veins  da  not  pulsate,  like  the  arteries.  The  blood  which  they 
receive  from  those  vessels  flows  through  them  very  slowly,  and  ia 
conveyed  back  to  the  heart  by  the  current  of  blood  from  the  arteries, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  among  which  they  ramify.  It  is 
prevented  firom  flowing  backwards  in  the  veins  by  valves,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  distinctions  between  these  vessels  and  the 
arteries.  The  valves  are  formed  by  the  innermost  membrane  of  tlie 
vein  rising  up  in  a  fold  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  like  a  curtain^ 
anil  stretcliing  itself  along  the  vein  so  aa  to  form  a  kind  of  crescent 
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ivhich  permits  the  blood  to  flow  on  towards  the  heart,  but  iinme 

d lately  stops  it  if  attempting  to  flow  back. 

The  absorbents  are  thin  and  pellucid  veseels  arising  from  the 
various  surfaoes  of  the  body,  and  running  to  a  common  trunk  or 
tube,  called  the  thoracic  duct,  because  it  lies  principally  in  the  thorax 
or  chest,  which  empties  itself  into  a  vein  a  httle  before  it  comes  to 
the  heart.  They  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  lacteals  and 
the  lymphatics ;  the  former  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the  intestines, 
and  convey  it  by  the  tlioraoic  duct  into  the  ckculation,  while  the 
latter  vessels  take  up  the  colorless  fluid,  called  lymph,  (whence 
they  receive  their  name)  and  convey  it  from  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  same  point.  Thu^  the  parts  of  the  blood  which 
either  from  their  thin,  oily,  or  nutritive  qualities,  had  been  separated 
from  the  red,  circulating^  mass,  and  thrown  out  by  the  secreting 
or  exhaling  arteries,  are  absorbed,  after  having  performed  their  various 
uses,  and  are  again  conducted  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  back  into 
the  circulation  t^  mix  with  the  blood ;  and  the  lacteals,  or  absorb- 
ing vessels  of  the  intestines,  drink  up  the  milky  fluid  formed  from 
our  food,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart  and  lungs  to  be  changed  into 
bloocL 

Henoe  we  see  that  absorption  is  a  function  necessary  to  the 
oircniation,  and  highly  essential  to  life.  It  completes  the  circle  in 
which  our  fluids  move,  and  supplies  the  constantly  decreasing  blood 
witli  new  parts.  But  there  are  other  purposes,  which  this  curious 
and  beautiful  operation  of  our  frame  accomplishes.  The  skin  is  fiiU 
of  small  pores  which  are  the  mouths  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Through 
these  are  absorbed  properties  from  the  surrounding  bodies,  as  from 
the  air,  water,  or  such  substances  as  may  be  in  contact  w^ith  the 
skin,  and  are  thence  ctinveyed  into  the  system  for  its  refreshment,  or 
cure ;  for  instance,  medicines  rubbed  on  the  skin  enter  the  body,  and 
affect  the  frame. 

But  a  grand,  constant,  and  universal  agency  of  our  lymphatic 
system,  is  the  removal  of  old,  useless,  and  worn  out  parts,  and  the 
making  room  for  new  ones.  This  astonishing  power  of  our  frame  to 
change  its  withered,  for  sound,  healthy  particles,  is  not  confined  t<i 
any  one  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  but  is  possessed  by  alL  Delicate 
membranes,  and  strong  tendons,  the  soft  moving  muscle,  and  the 
hard,  solid,  inactive  bone,  are  all  acted  upon  by  these  modellers  of 
our  frame,  throw  off'  the  old  exhausted  particles  of  which  they  were 
csomposed,  and  acquire  fresh  ones.  By  this  constant  and  general 
renovation  of  all  its  parts,  which  endures  through  life,  are  the  health 
tnd  vigor  of  the  whole  body  preserved. 

Absorption  also  helps  to  remove  those  injuries  which  happen  to 
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the  frame  by  accidents.  If  a  tumor  arises  from  a  blow,  the  absorb- 
ents will  soon  begin  to  act,  and  eventually  remove  the  swelling.  A 
fluid  poured  from  its  ruptured  vessel  will  be  absorbed  by  the  lympha- 
tics, and  carried  again  into  the  circulation.  Even  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  diseased,  or  have  their  organization  destroyed,  and  are 
consequently  unable  to  perform  their  ftmctions,  will  have  their  deed 
particles  carried  off  by  absorption,  and  room  made  for  fresh,  healthy 
depositions.  The  black  or  greenish  spot  which  is  left  by  a  bruise,  is 
owing  to  blood  having  exuded  from  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  Its 
disappearance  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  which  is 
at  all  times,  and  in  a  similar  degree,  operating  in  every  part  of  our 
body,  but  not  equally  obviously.  According  to  the  proportion  which 
the  action  of  the  absorbing  vessels  bears  to  that  of  the  arteries,  by 
which  fresh  supplies  of  nourishment  are  brought  to  all  parts,  will  the 
size  of  the  body  depend.  Hence  in  youth  the  absorbents  depositing 
more  nutritious  matter  than  the  arteries  convey  away,  the  frame 
grows  and  expands.  In  middle  age  there  being  a  balance  between 
the  actions  of  the  two  systems  of  vessels,  no  change  can  take 
place ;  but  the  absorption  being  greater  in  old  age  than  the  nu- 
tritions action  of  the  arteries,  the  body  shrinks  from  its  usual  di- 
mensions, the  limbs  become  wasted  and  shriveled,  and  the  whole 
fi'ame  totters  towards  the  grave. 

The  absorbents  are  full  of  valves  like  the  veins,  for  preventing 
the  flowing  back  of  the  lymph ;  and  the  power  by  which  they  drink 
up  this  fluid,  and  with  it  the  decayed  and  dissolved  solids  of  the 
body,  is  supposed  to  depend  principally  on  their  muscular  structure; 
the  mouths  of  these  vessels  being  flUed  with  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
their  coats  contract,  and  their  contents  being  pressed  upon  at  the 
sides,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  the  valves,  are  necessarily 
propelled  towards  the  termination  of  the  absorbents  in  the  veins, 
there  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood. 

THB  GLANDS. 

These  Organs  are  designed  to  separate  various  substances  from 
the  blood,  and  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  diffei 
in  size,  shape,  and  construction,  according  to  the  peculiar  kind  and 
quantity  of  fluid  which  is  meant  to  be  separated  from  the  mass  ol 
blood.  Thus  while  some  are  of  a  small  and  roundish  figure,  otho/a 
are  much  larger  and  variously  formed.  Each  of  the  small  glands 
consists,  first  of  an  artery  for  supplying  the  gland  with  blood,  and 
also  for  separating,  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  its  extremity,  a 
particular  kind  of  fluid  from  this  blood  ;  next  of  an  excretory  duct 
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or  canal  which  goes  out  of  the  gland,  and  conveys  thence  the  secreted 
fluid,  by  the  contractility  of  its  coats;  and  lastly,  of  a  vein  for 
returning  to  the  circulation,  the  blood  remaining  al^r  the  secretion 
has  been  accomplished. 

Of  this  simple  kind  are  most  of  those  little  glands,  which  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  bodvj  as  under  tlie  skin,  in  the  mouth, 
nose,  eye,  fco.  and  which,  by  secreting  an  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid 
from  the  blood,  keep  the  pnris  on  which  they  lie  constantly  moist, 
prevent  IViction,  defend  them  from  the  air,  and  from  the  floating 
particles  which  it  may  contain.  That  the  vessels  necessary  to  effect 
secretion  may  not  bo  extended  into  long  and  inconvimient  lines,  tliey 
are  skilfully  coiled  into  a  small  space,  and  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance,  and  assume  the  roundish  and  even  appearance, 
which  those  little  glands  exhibit. 

The  large  glands  cnnsist  principally  of  an  aggregation  of  the  small 
ones,  but  have  the  following  peculiarities  of  general  structure  ;  1st, 
all  the  arterial  branches  which  bring  the  blood  to  the  gland,  and 
afterwards  become  the  organs  of  secretion,  arise  from  one  great  trunks 
which  does  not  divide  till  it  has  reached  the  body  of  the  gland  ;  2nd, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  various  small  glands,  composing  the  great 
one,  all  run  to  unite  into  one  large,  commo;i  tube  or  canal  for  con- 
veying away  the  collected  secretions  of  the  little  glands ;  and  3rd, 
the  branches  of  the  veins,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  artery,  all 
pour  their  blood  into  one  great  trunk,  by  which  it  is  returned  into  the 
circulation. 

This  process  of  separating  various  bodies  from  the  mass  of  blood 
is  termed  secretion,  and  it  is  a  most  important  function  ;  for  every 
animal  production  is  a  secretion,  whether  there  be  a  complicated 
apparatus  for  forming  it  or  not.  Thus  bone,  flesh,  fat,  skin,  &o,  are 
as  strictly  secretitious  as  the  urine,  the  bile,  or  the  tears ;  only  that 
in  the  latter  case,  for  the  sake  of  compactness,  or  because  the  secretion 
was  wanted  in  one  spot  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  apparatus  for 
producing  it  is  limited ;  while  in  the  other  instances,  the  substances 
are  formed  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 

The  term  gland  has  been  confined  to  the  congeries  of  vessels,  &o, 
above  described  ;  but  as  we  have  seen  parts  the  least  peculiar  in  theij 
structure  perform  the  functions  of  a  gland* 

In  general  the  substances  they  secrete  are  of  immediate  tme  in 
the  animal  system,  and  are  so  either  constantly  or  occasionally.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  reservoir  is  attached  to  the  gland  in  which  the 
secretion  is  aooumulated  till  it  is  wanted. 

There  are  other  secretions  which  separate  usele-ss  or  noxioUA 
bodies  from  the  blood  ;  these  are  termed  excretions ;  such  are  the 
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nrine,  the  perspirable  matter,  and  some  others.  They  are  the  vehicles 
by  which  worn  out  particles  are  removed,  as  well  as  noxious  ones. 

The  manner  in  which  the  glands  effect  secretion  is  wholly  un- 
known. They  are  composed  of  similar  vessels,  have  a  common  fluid 
to  secrete  from,  and  still  they  sepctrate  substances  wholly  differing 
from  each  other  and  from  the  blood. 

Their  mechanism  is  too  minute  for  our  inspection ;  and  it  never 
will  be  in  our  power  to  examine  the  machine  when  at  work ;  all  our 
observations  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  dead  body.  Hence 
we  have  little  hope  of  penetrating  this  mysterious  process,  although 
vfe  may  conceive  in  general,  that  vessels  of  different  sizes,  lengths, 
convolutions,  and  angles  of  separation  from  their  trunks,  will  be  fitted 
to  deposite  different  compounds.  In  truth  the  body  is  a  complicated 
laboratory,  where  chemical  and  other  changes  are  incessantly  taking 
place. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

The  celebrated  Harvfey  was  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  "  Seeing,"  says  he,  "  that  the  blood  passed  from  the  arteries 
in  abundance  into  the  veins,  unless  these  were  to  empty  themselves, 
and  the  others  to  be  refilled,  that  ruptures  of  vessels  every  where 
would  take  place,  which  does  not  happen,  I  began  to  conjecture  there 
must  be  a  circular  motion  of  the  blood ;  but  this  doctrine  was  so 
new  and  unheard  of,  that  I  feared  much  detriment  might  arise  from 
the  envy  of  some,  and  that  a  number  would  take  part  against  me,  so 
much  does  custom  and  doctrine  once  received,  and  deeply  rooted, 
pervert  the  judgment.  However,  my  resolution  was  bent  to  set  this 
doctrine  forth,  trusting  in  the  candor  of  those  who  love  and  search 
after  truth." 

No  sooner  had  he  published  his  discovery  of  the  blood's  circulation, 
than  prejudice  assailed  him.  Few  physicians,  and  none  passed  the 
age  of  forty,  believed  his  doctrine,  which  they  stigmatised  as  an 
heretical  innovation  in  philosophy  and  physic.  Even  his  practice 
began  to  decline.  But  he  had  the  happiness  to  outlive  the  clamors 
of  ignorance,  envy,  and  prejudice.  Professional  men  were  at  last 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  had  ever  disbelieved  his  doctrine,  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  previously  described. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  can  be  easily  seen,  by  the  help  of  a 
minroscope,  in  the  bodies  of  different  creatures,  which  are  either 
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wholly,  or  in  part  tTani?parent ;  and  the  observations  made  by  thin 
means  are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  make,  sincti,  in  dis.s<^ctionsi, 
the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  pain,  or  dyin^ ;  whereas  in  animals 
viewed  in  the  other  mode,  all  is  left  in  its  nsiial  coursie,  and  we  sefl 
what  nature  does  in  her  own  undisturbed  method.  The  tail  of  the 
newt,  or  water-lizard,  alTordi  a  very  entertaining  prospect  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  through  almost  numberless  small  vessels.  But 
no  object  shows  it  so  well  as  one  of  those  animals  while  so  young 
as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long ;  for  then  the  whole  body  is  so  very 
transparent,  that  the  circulation  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  tail ;  and  in  these  subjects  nothing  is  more  beaiitiftil 
than  the  course  of  tlie  blood  to  and  from  the  toes,  where  it  may  b^ 
traced  all  the  way  with  great  ease.  Near  the  head  there  are  also 
found  tliree  small  fins,  which  afford  a  very  clear  view  of  the  circula- 
ting blood.  These  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  the  common 
fern,  and,  in  every  one  of  their  branches,  the  blood  may  be  very 
accnrately  traced,  running  to  the  end  through  the  artery,  and  then 
returning  back  again  by  a  vein  of  the  same  size.  As  the  vessels 
are  very  numerous  and  large  in  this  part,  when  the  third  or  fourth 
magnilier  m  used,  there  are  Bometirnee  eeen  tliirty  or  forty  cliannela 
at  once.  The  large  size  of  the  gloluilca  of  blood  in  the  newt,  and 
their  ii'wue>s  in  proportion  to  the  quantity'of  seruiu,  renders  them 
particularly  distinct;  and  we  remark  tliat  their  figure,  as  they 
are  protruded  through  the  vesselSj  changes  in  a  very  surprising 
manner. 

The  impetus,  occasioning  the  circulation,  is  great  enough  in  some 
animals  to  raise  the  blood  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the 
orifice  of  a  divided  artery ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  heart  must  be  very 
great,  appears  also  from  its  expt3lUng  about  eight  pounds  and  twelve 
ounces  every  minute,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  feet  in  that  time»  besides  overcoming  a  great  resistance  in  dis* 
tending  the  arteries.  The  space  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mass  may 
ordinarily  circulate,  is  not  ascertained.  Some  of  the  latest  writers 
however,  state  it  thus.  Snpposi  ng  the  heart  to  make  two  thousand 
pulses  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  ptilse  there  is  expelled  an  ounce 
of  blood,  as  the  whole  mass  is  not  ordinarily  compntt^l  to  exceed 
twenty^four  pounds,  it  must  be  circulated  seven  or  eight  times  in  the 
space  of  an  hour. 

Such  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  astonishing  arrange- 
ment and  powers  of  its  organs,  ^\liether  we  consider  the  force 
which  th*^y  exert,  their  never  wearying  action,  or  the  aduiirahio  wie- 
dom  with  which  they  are  disposed,  the  subject  forcibly  impre.sses  the 
mind.     Hare  we  find  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  peculiar  atiima] 
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ftiDotions.  Far  less  magnificent  in  their  plans,  and  less  skillful  in 
their  execution,  hydraulics  offer  us  but  faint  analogies  with  it,  in 
those  machines,  hy  means  of  which  water  is  distributed  into  every 
qaarter  of  a  great  city.  Upon  the  whole  contrivance  of  the  circula- 
tion we  may  truly  say  that  the  Creator  has  impressed  distinctly 
bis  own  signet. 


ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION.    ' 

fWe  will  now  consider  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important 
functions  of  the  animal  body ;  upon  which  life  itself  immediately 
depends,  and  wihich  is  constantly  replenishing  all  its  springs.  Breath- 
ing, like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  animal.  The  one  supplies  it  with  fresh  nutriment,  and  thus 
prevents  decay.  The  other- animates  the  whole  of  the  machine,  and 
invigorates  all  its  movements.  To  comprehend  this  function,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  our  views  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
air  engaged  in  respiration,  and  to  those  influences  which  it  has  upon 
tiie  animal  body.  We  here  describe  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  in  man,  and  in  other  creatures. 

•    THE  TRACHEA  OR  AIR-T[JBE.     • 

The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  is  conveyed  from  the 
mnath  and  nostrils  into  the  lungs,  has  nearly  the  same  construction 
in  quadrupeds  as  in  man.  It  is  formed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  and 
an  elastic  ligamentous  membrane.  The  rings  are  intended  to  keep 
the  area  of  the  tube  constantly  open,  but  do  not  describe  a  circle ; 
the  back  part  of  the  windpipe,  or  that  side  of  it  which  lies  next  to 
the  canal  leading  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  being  composed 
almost  wholly  of  the  elastic  membrane,  for  the  greater  convenience 
in  the  act  of  swallowing.  This  membrane  also  connects  the  cartil- 
aginous rings  together,  and  completes  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  peculiarly 
formed  for  producing  the  voice,  and  has  a  small  thin  cartilage  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which  occasionally  shuts  down,  and 
closes  the  passage  to  the  lungs,  as  in  swallowing.  From  this  part 
the  air-pipe  descends  along  the  fore-part  of  the  throat,  till  it  passes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  to  enter  the  lungs.  Its  internal  surface 
is  constantly  kept  moist,  and  defended  from  the  air  when  passing,  by 
a  mucns  which  is  poured  out  from  small  glands  every  where  strewsd 
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on  the  membrane  lining  this  tube.     A  similar  mucus  line*  ali  the 
passages  which  bad  to  the  intarnal  cavities  from  without. 

When  the  air-pipo  has  nearly  reached  the  lungs,  it  divides  into 
P?ro  great  branches.  One  of  these  goes  to  each  lung,  and  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  of  its  substance,  in  an  iuJinite  number  of 
ramifications,  all  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  original 
tube,  till  they  become  very  minute  ;  when  instead  of  having  cartila- 
ginous rings,  they  are  found  to  be  wholly  membranous.  These 
small  branches  terminate  in  innumerable  cells,  which  oommunicato 
with  each  other,  and  give  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  a  honey-oomb 
when  its  substance  is  cut  into,  particularly  in  some  animals  where 
the  cells  are  large  ;  as  in  the  turtle. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIQURfi:  Ul. 

HKAftT   AKB   LrKOS. 

This  FUto  ftbowfl  the  Laryai,  Wind* 

pijM^  lloarl^  ADil  Lunjt,  Bad  the  Iftrf* 

veiMt*  by  wKi'ch  th*y  lu-e  eoiin«cted. 

L4  Larynt,  «r  VocalilKix  ;  th«  orfaa 
in  which  ibo  roiee  ii  fotmtid* 

T.  The  Trachftit,  or  Wtndpipc 
nncrin;?  the  Larynx  to  thf?  Lunjra. 

A.  The  Aortm  or  Lar^c  Artery  of  tlia 
Heart;  arhirtg^  from  the  LiiA  Vea* 
trkte. 

f.  Pulmoaary  Artery^or  Artwry  of  ihfl 
Ltinj;* ;  ihii  A  nnry  iirisos  from  ih« 
Rljfht  Veuirlcleof  the  H*-*rl,  nod 
divxlen  into  two  branchei,  ou«  fo- 
ittf  to  tfAch  Ijunf. 

C.  L«n  Aitriclr  of  the  Heart. 

II    UijrhtAurkle. 

E.  AtrCrlttof  thu  |j.tiiif«, 

y.  Riifhi  VoMlride  of  ih<i  Fl**iirj. 

D  TUn  c»t  vmla  of  ArtorJc'i  goinf 
from  ihe  H oAru 

8.  SinciU  Lranchft  isf  th<^  Righ<t  PiS- 
mriiittry  Ariery  ;  n  portlmi  i>ri?nc1i 
Lunjjf  huvinjrbiencut  ewmy  lothr^w 
the**  branche*  and  the  Air  TetL 


We  have  already  observed  that  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  divided 
into  two  great  cavities  by  the  diaphragm,  which  is  a  horizontal  fleshy 
partition,  and  that  the  superior  cavity  is  called  the  thorax  or  chest, 
and  contains  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration.  This  cavity 
is  again  divided  into  two  lesser  ones,  by  a  strong  membranona 
partition,  which  runs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  extends  from  the  back-bone  to  the  fore-part  of  the  chest.  It  is 
ooniposed  of  the  membranes  lining  the  two  cavities,  which  being 
applied  to  each  other  laterally,  like  two  bags,  form  a  partition  for 
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separating  and  sustaining  the  lungs,  and  for  preventing  them  from 
pressing  upon  each  other,  in  the  different  positions  of  the  body.  The 
laminse  composing  this  partition  do  not  every  where  adhere  together. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  they  recede  from  each  other,  to  make 
room  for  lodging  the  heart,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  they 
receive  between  them  a  gland  called  the  thymus,  the  use  of  which  in 
the  animal  economy  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  chest,  like  all  other  cavities,  is  kept  constantly  moist  and  smooth. 
for  the  greater  safety  of  the  delicate  organs  of  respiration,  by  means 
of  this  lining  membrane,  which  is  called  the  pleura,  and  which 
exudes  a  fine  watery  fluid,  preventing  friction  and  adhesion  of  the 
lungs  to  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  lungs  are  the  principal  organs  of  respiration.  They  are  two 
in  number,  one  occupying  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  cavity  of 
the  chest ;  but  they  respire  by  one  common  tube,  the  windpipe. 
Their  texture,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  of  any  quadruped,  is  so/t  and 
spongy,  being  composed  of  blood-vessels  branching  out  with  exquisite 
minuteness  upon  the  sides  of  the  air-cells.  They  ar^  united  into  a 
mass  of  cellular  membrane,  and  so  disposed,  that  the  blood  can  ex- 
tract from  the  air  certain  properties  which  shall  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

•       RESPIRATION. 

Respiration  consists  of  inspiration,  or  the  ingress  of  the  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  expiration,  or  the  egress  of  the  air  from  the  lungs ;  it 
commences  at  birth,  and  continues  through  life.  In  man  and  quad- 
rupeds it  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  diaphragm,  dividing  the  chest  from  the  abdomen,  is  strong 
and  muscular,  and  can  act  with  great  power  in  enlarging  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  It  is  convex  towards  the  lungs,  and  concave  below. 
When  it  contracts,  its  surface  becomes  nearly  flat,  and  of  course  the 
chest  is  deepened.  At  the  same  instant  the  intercostal  muscles  con- 
tract, and  raise  the  lower  ribs  which  are  moveable  towards  the  upper 
one  which  is  more  fixed.  When  the  ribs  are  raised,  they  are  so 
c»ntrived  as  to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
dilated  laterally. 

Thus  we  see  that  when  we  inspire  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  all 
directions.  The  lungs  are  suspended  in  the  cavity,  and  follow  all  the 
motions  of  the  parts  which  enclose  them,  for  when  the  pressure  of  the 
ribs  is  removed,  the  air  they  contain  expands  by  its  elasticity,  and 
the  external  air  rushes  in  to  restore  the  balance.  The  lungs  are  now 
in  a  state  of  inspiration,  and  they  are  emptied  by  the  following 
process. 
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When  the  diapliragm  contraotB,  it  would  lesaen  the  abdomina. 
cavity  as  miicli  as  it  enlarges  that  of  the  chest  if  its  loose  enclosui'6 
did  not  give  way  by  protruding* 

This  protrii^iuii  of  the  belly  excites  the  ahdominal  muscles  to  re- 
act. Their  contraction  pushes  up  the  now  relaxed  diaphragm  into 
the  che^t,  and  as  tliey  are  attached  to  the  lower  e<]ges  of  the  rilis, 
they  pull  them  duwn  with  great  power,  arid  thus  lessen  the  cavity 
of  the  cliest.  The  lungs  are  compressed,  and  the  air  'which  thej 
had  just  received  is  now  expelled.     This  is  expiration. 

It  is  pleasing  aud  instructive  to  observe  this  admbable  alterna- 
tion of  motion  hy  which  the  mechunisrii  of  re&piratiou  is  etfeeted. 
The  diaphrag!n  aud  iutercosttJ  luiis&cleis  co-operate  in  enlarging  the 
chest;  they  contract  and  are  relaxed  iu  the  same  instant ;  wltiJe  the 
al>dorninal  muscles  seize,  as  it  were,  the  moment  of  their  relaxation 
to  counteract  their  motion,  and  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  cht^t. 

Respiration  is  performed  in  the  mode  above  described ;  in  ani- 
mals which  have  a  nniscle,  the  diaplimgm  is  for  this  specific  purj>ose. 
Breathing  is  essential  to  all  animals,  though  it  is  etlected  variously 
iu  different  creatures,  in  correspondence  with  that  indefinite  diver- 
sity of  forms  and  of  habits  with  which  animal  existence  is  endued 

In  Prof.    Dalton-8   treatise  before  quotedj  respiration  is  th 
clearly  described : — 

**  Qumiiity  of  Ai?'  n^ed  in  liedpiraiion,^ — At  every  respiration 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air  (|  of  a  pint)  are  taken  into  the  lungs. 
If  we  count  the  entire  number  of  respirations  in  a  day,,  including 
those  caused  by  muscular  exertion,  this  will  give  about  000,000 
cubic  inches,  or  350  cubic  feet  of  air  which  passes  and  repasses 
through  the  lungs  in  every  twenty-four  houi*s.  This  is  nearly 
eighty  times  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body. 

**  CharacUr  of  the  Eespiratort/  Mfyvements, — The  movements 
of  respiration  ai^e  involuntary.  The  diaphragm  descends  and  the 
chest  expands  without  any  exertion  of  the  will,  and  even  without 
our  kuowledge.  From  the  instant  of  our  birth  to  the  last  moment 
of  existence,  during  the  activity  of  our  waking  hours  and  in  the 
unconsciousness  of  sleep,  they  continue  in  untiring  and  ceaseless 
operation.  For  the  necessity  of  respiration  is  not  occasional,  but 
incessant;  and  the  performance  of  this  function,  therefore,  is  not 
confided  to  the  will,  but  is  provided  for  by  an  involuntary  action, 
which  requires  no  attention  and  produces  no  fatigue* 

"It  is  true  that  we  can  exercise  a  partial  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  respiration ;  that  is,  w^e  can  hasten  or  retard  them  at  will. 
But  this  is  only  for  a  very  sliort  time.  If  we  try  to  breathe  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  natural,  say  one  hundred  times  a  minute,  we 
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shall  soon  find  how  laborious  and  exhausting  the  movements  be- 
come. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  stop  respiration  altogether,  we  at 
once  feel  an  internal  impulse  which  calls  for  its  renewal,  and  which 
grows  rapidly  stronger  and  more  imperative,  until  it  becomes  at 
last  irresistible.  There  are  few  persons  who  can  voluntarily  sus- 
l>end  the  breath  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  seconds  at  a  time. 

"Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  movements  of  respiration  are 
performed.  Now  let  us  see  what  happens  while  the  air  is  thus 
taken  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

"  Change  in  the  Air  dining  liatpiration, — In  the  first  place, 
as  the  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs  it  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen.  This 
substance  disappears,  so  that  the  air  which  has  once  been  drawn 
into  Uie  chest,  and  again  expelled  with  the  breath,  no  longer  con- 
tains it  in  due  proportion. 

"What  has  become  of  the  oxygen  which  thus  disappears  from 
the  air  in  respiration  ? 

"It  is  absorbed  by  the  blood.  For  the  blood-vessels  comirg  to 
the  lungs  are  distributed  everywhere  in  the  minute  spaces  between 
the  air-vesicles,  and  envelop  their  walls  with  an  abundant  vascular 
network.  If  we  recollect  the  great  extent  of  surface  represented 
by  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  we  shall  see  that  the  blood  circulating  in 
their  vessels  is  spread  out  over  a  corresponding  surface  ;  and  that, 
in  a  thousand  minute  currents,  it  moves  through  the  lungs  almost 
in  contact  with  the  air  contained  in  the  vesicles.  It  is  as  if  the 
blood  were  sprinkled  through  the  air  in  a  fine  shower ;  so  that  ever;, 
particle  of  the  blood  and  every  particle  of  the  air  are  brought  into 
the  closest  proximity.  At  this  moment  the  oxygen  leaves  the  air 
and  enters  the  blood  over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue. 

"  Change  in  the  Blood  duAng  lie^jnration. — At  the  same  time 
a  most  remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  blood  itself. 

"The  blood  which  is  distributed  to  the  lungs  is  venous  blood. 
It  is  that  which  has  already  circulated  through  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  has  served  for  their  nutrition.  From  them  it  is 
collected  by  the  veins,  brought  back  to  the  heart,  and  from  the 
heart  distributed  to  the  lungs.  At  this  time  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  or 
puq)le  color,  approaching  to  black. 

"Now,  as  this  venous  blood  enters  the  lungs  and  takes  possession 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air-vesicles,  it  changes  from  a  dark 
blue  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  color.  This  change  is  instantaneous  and 
complete ;  so  that  the  blood,  as  it  leaves  the  lungs  on  one  side,  is 
entirely  difterent  in  appearance  ii*om  that  which  is  entering  them  ou 
the  other. 
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[  "  After  the  blood  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  and  has  changed 
its  colur  tVuiii  bloe  to  red,  it  returns  to  tlie  heart,  and  is  again  dis- 
tributed throiiglioQt  the  body  by  another  set  of  Tesscls,  which  are 
called  the  ^*  artericB," 

**  Accord in^lVi  there  are  always  two  kinds  of  bluod  in  the  general 
circulation,  of  diiFcrent  colors  and  occupying  two  dillereot  sets  of 
vessels.  The  blood  in  the  veins  is  blue,  and  is  called  Verwit«  blood ; 
that  in  the  arteries  is  red,  and  is  called  Arterial  UltHKl.  The  blof»d 
is  also  canstanlly  changed  fruni  venous  to  arterial  while  jjassing 
tbrongh  the  vessels  of  tlie  lungs, 

*^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lips  turn  purple  and  the  face  as- 
sumcs  a  dark  ashen  colur  whenever  tlie  breathing  is  seriously  ob- 
structeil.  For  the  blood,  no  longer  becoming  ai'terialized,  I'^inis 
its  veutnis  hue,  and  conmiunicates  a  dark  color  to  all  the  transpa* 
rent  and  vascular  tissues, 

"  lint  the  change  in  color  is  not  the  only  ditterence  between  th^e 
two  kinds  of  blood.  The  venous  blood,  which  Inis  alre-ady  circulated 
through  the  body,  has  lost  its  vital  prL»perties.  It  hiis  expended  a 
part  oi  its  substance  in  the  nonrishiiient  of  the  tissues,  and  is  nt 
longer  fit  fur  the  maintenance  of  lite, 

**  What  is  it  tliat  the  blood  has  thus  lost  in  passing  through  the 
tissues  which  is  necessary  to  its  vitality? 

"  It  is  its  oxygen* 

"  For  tlie  arteriat  blood,  as  it  passes  out  from  the  heart  to  l^  dis- 
tributed tliroughout  the  body,  carries  with  it  the  oxygen  which  it 
has  absorbed  in  the  lungs.  It  arrives  at  the  tissues  charged  with 
this  vivifying  principle,  and  the  tissues  immediately  seize  upon  it 
and  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  Tlius  the  blood,  as  it  passes 
through  tlie  circulation,  gives  up  its  oxygen  and  returns  to  the 
venous  condition.  There  is,  therefore,  a  double  change  going  on 
incesrijuitly  in  the  blunj  in  the  diiierent  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
tissues  it  loses  oxygen,  and  changes  from  red  to  blue  ;  in  the  lungs 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  changes  from  blue  to  red, 

"  Aefimi  of  the  Bfood  Glohides  in  RmpiraiiQn.—^o\^  the  in- 
gredients of  the  blood  which  are  most  active  in  producing  this 
change  are  the  Blood  ghhules.  It  is  these  little  bodies  which  take 
the  oxygen  from  tlie  air,  and  fix  it  in  their  own  sulistance  for  the 
renovation  of  the  blood.  They  are  the  carriei-s,  which  load  them- 
selves with  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  to  transport  it  afterward  to  distant 
parts  in  tho  current  of  the  circulation.  As  all  the  color  of  the  blrM,»d 
resides  in  them,  we  ejisily  see  why  this  color  should  change  with  the 
changing  constitution  of  the  globules  themselves. 

'"  It  is  by  the  process  of  respiration,  accordingly,  that  the  blood 
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IS  kept  coDstantly  renovated  and  restored  to  the  arterial  condi- 
tion. 

"  Quantity  of  Oxygen  Consumed. — The  importance  of  oxjgen  to 
the  living  body  is  shown  by  the  quantity  which  is  consumed.  At 
every  inspiration  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  is  withdi-awn  from  the 
air  and  absorbed  by  the  blood.  This  amounts  in  the  course  of  an  en- 
tire day  to  about  17^  cubic  feet,  or  by  weight  a  little  over  one  pound. 

^'^  Evolution  of  Carbonic  Acid, — But,  at  the  same  time  that 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air  in  respiration,  another  substance 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  lungs,  and  is  expelled  with  the  breath. 
This  is  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  gas,  like  oxygen,  but  differing  from 
it  in  its  properties.  It  is  the  same  gas  which  is  formed  in  the  fer- 
raenta^on  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  and  all  substances  containing  sugar. 
It  is  produced  from  burning  coal  and  candles,  and  many  other 
combustible  bodies.  It  is  sometimes  exhaled  from  the  surface  of 
marsliy  pools,  and  often  collects  at  the  bottom  of  old  wells.  It  is 
out  fit  for  respiration ;  and  when  a  man  is  accidentally  caught  in  an 
atmosphere  composed  of  carbonic  acid,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
cleaning  beer- vats  or  in  repairing  old  wells,  he  at  once  becomes  in- 
<5ensiMe,  and  soon  dies  by  suffocation. 

^'  This'gas,  as  we  have  said,  is  found  in  the  breath.  Ko  less  than 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  air  passing  out  of  the  lungs  consists  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  is  immediately  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, or  carried  away  by  its  movements ;  and  the  fresh  air  then 
taken  into  the  lungs  is  figain  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  expelled 
in  its  turn.  Tliis  process  goes  on  with  every  successive  respiration ; 
so  that  in  the  course  of  an  entire  day  the  amount  of  this  gas  dis- 
charged with  the  breath  is  nearly  15^^  cubic  feet,  or  by  weight  about 
one  pound  and  a  half. 

"  Now  the  carbonic  acid  so  produced  is  formed  in  the  tissues.  It 
is  absorbed  from  them  bv  the  blood,  carried  by  the  blood  to  the 
lungs,  there  exhaled  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  finally  dis- 
charged with  the  breath.  It  is  a  useless  and  exhausted  material 
which  the  tissues  have  rejected,  and  which  is  therefore  expelled 
from  the  body  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

^^ExhaUUion  of  Water  and  Animal  Vapors  wUh  the  Breach. 
— Besides  carbonic  acid,  the  breath  also  contains  a  peculiar  animal 
vapor,  which  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Though  this 
vapor  is  in  very  small  quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  to  the  breath 
a  faint  but  percepfible  odor.  There  is  also  some  water  discharged 
from  the  lungs  in  a  gaseous  Ibrm.  The  breath  therefore  is  damp; 
and  if  we  breath  upon  a  mirror,  its  polished  surface  becomes  diipmod 
from  the  deposit  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  expired  air. 
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AKIMAI-  HEAT. 

The  temperature  of  tlio  body  is  about  100  dt^feis  FahienfutU 
This  temperature  rooiains  the  same  in  winter  and  in  summer,  in 
tbe  Tropie.^  and  at  the  Poles. 

Tlie  uiiiiiial  heat  is  not  pecuHar  to  man*  It  is  a  quality  of  all 
other  aiiiiuals.  Those  animals  which,  like  reptiles  aiwi  fish,  have  a 
teJiii>eratnre  nmeh  lower  thau  that  of  man,  are  called  cold-btooded. 

Aoiiual  heat  is  the  result  of  all  t/ie  chemical  cJuinges  of  nu^ti- 
tiofi  (j&ifig  on  in  the  body. 

Sume  organs  of  the  IxrIj  arc  warmer  than  others.  The  liver  is 
now  regai'ded  as  the  wannest  of  the  organs. 

Animal  lieat  is  regulated  by  the  j>erynra6ion. 

There  are  in  the  body  over  2,000,000  perspiratory  glandi^ 
The  ler»gth  of  tnbing  connected  with  them  has  been  edtimat4ed 
at  two  and  a  half  mli^s*  Throngh  these  glands  the  perspiration 
is  always  being  secreted.  Most  of  the  time  it  is  invisible  and 
insensible.  AVlien  the  system  boeomcs  over-heated^  the  amount  of 
perspiration  is  increased,  and  evaporatimi  ensues.  Evapurati%iL 
jrtoduces  cold^  and  tluis  the  body  is  kept  at  it^  noroiai  temperature 
amid  tiie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

If  the  body  from  any  cause  is  cooled  down  even  a  few  degrees 
below  100  Fahrenheit,  death  is  the  sure  result. 


ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 


TbM*  OGoapf,  for  tba  moit  part,  the  groat  cKwiXj  of  th«  abdom«if  and  ar*,  prinolpaUy,  thi 
Stomach,  tha  Intevtin**,  LlTer,  SpUoo,  aiul  FanoTaai,  or  Sweat  Braad. 

TnE   STOMACH.' 

The  stomach  is  a  large  bag  or  ponch  for  receiving  the  food.  It  is 
situated  a  little  beluw  the  diaphragm,  and  has  two  muscular  tubes  or 
pipes  opening  into  it.  One  of  these,  leading  from  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  down  through  the  chest  into  the  stomach,  opens  into  this  or- 
gan  at  the  left  side.  This  tube  is  called  the  o&sofdiagus.  It  runs  be- 
tween the  air-tube  and  the  spine,  and  conveys  the  fond  from  then\outh 
into  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  a  highly  irritable  and  sensitive 
organ,  having  nnmerous  muscular  fd>re8  entering  mto  its  composition, 
and  being  ])lentifully  Bn]>plied  with  nerves.  On  its  outside  it  is 
eovexed  by  u  inembrane  called  peritona3mtj,  because  it  lines  t!ie  abdo- 
men, and  contains  the  different  digestive  organs  within  its  fold.    This 
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membrane  not  only  sustains  those  organs  in  their  proper  situations 
but  also  ailbrds  a  line  mucous  lluicl  for  keeping  their  surfaecs  con- 
stantly moist,  thus 
to  prevent  injuries 
which  would  other • 
wise  arise  from  fric- 
tion. From  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  tho 
stcjmach  there  is  a 
fluid  constantly  se- 
creting, called  the 
gastric  juice^  which 
has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  dissolving 
and  attenuating  the 
food  before  it  passes 
into  the  intestines. 

EXFLANATION  OJ*  TIG  U  RE  IV. 
a    End  of  jntllet,  fg  Lnwer  or  pytoric  end  ofitotuacli. 

c     L«rfe  end  uritoinacti^  k    Mimculvr  band  riKund  pytorio  «ad. 

4    C&riiy  of  iho  iioiuAcb.  II  Fold*  ormucoiM  lutjcobraao  oT ttoiiiftch, 

THB   INTESTINES. 

The  intestines  are  a  long  membranous  and  muscular  canal,  which 
arises  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  is  generally  five  or 
six  tijnes  the  length  of  the  body,  forming  many  circumvolutions  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  it  traverses  from  right  to  left,  and 
again  from  left  to  right.  Their  structure  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
stomach,  being  composed  partly  of  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  and 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  irritability,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  worm- 
like  motions,  even  out  of  the  body  after  death,  when  pricked  with  a 
needle,  or  otherwise  stimulated.  Soon  after  the  intestinal  canal  goes 
out  from  the  stomach,  aif  oblique  opening  may  be  perceived  by  which 
the  fluids  from  the  pancreas  and  liver  arc  poured  int*:>  the  intestine 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  food  as  it  passes  downwards. 
That  the  descent  of  the  aliment  may  not  be  too  rapid,  by  which  the 
body  would  be  deprived  of  a  supply  of  nutrition  sufficient  for  life 
and  health,  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines  is  thrown  into  a  number 
of  plaits,  admirably  fitted  to  retard  the  progress  of  food,  till  its 
nourishing  properties  are  absorbed  by  the  proper  vessels.  The  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  intestines  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
discharge  of  a  mucous  fluid,  which  favors  the  proper  descent  of  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  helps  to  secure  these  organs  from  injury.  The 
intestineft  and  stomach  have  a  structure  very  similar  to  each  other  \ 
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SO  that  the  description  of  ono  applies  to  the  other  with  sufficieni 
accuracy  for  oiir  purposes. 

They  have  throe  coats.  The  internal  one  has  been  described  afl 
Beoreting  a  defending  mucus.  Here  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tines those  ^niall  absorbing  vessels  which  take  up  the  nutritive 
particles;  they  are  called  lacteals.  They  arise  from  the  upper 
intestines  prinoipally.  Next  to  this  is  the  muscular  coat,  the  fibres 
of  which  run  in  t%vo  directions.  The  one  set  embraces  the  inteatiiied 
as  small  circular  bands,  or  nearly  so ;  and  their  purpose  is  obviously 
to  shorten,  by  their  contractions,  the  diameter  of  the  intestines. 
Other  fibres  talce  a  longitudinal  course  and  lessen  its  length.  The 
combined  action  of  these  fibres  produces  the  vermicular  or  worm-like 
motions,  and  propels  the  contents  of  the  intestines  downwards ;  as 
the  parts  are  stimidated  by  the  distention  of  the  food.  The  last  coat 
is  the  pe.ritonial,  or  investing  one  ;  it  is  a  Cfurmion  covering  to  all  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen ;  which  it  at  the  same  time  lines.  To  cover 
the  intestines  it  rises  double  from  the  spine,  to  w^hieh  it  is  attached. 
It  passes  some  distance  before  it  reaches  the  intestines.  These  it 
embraces  and  slings  in  its  fold,  as  an  injured  arm  is  slung  from  the 
shoulder.  Between  the  spine  and  the  intestines,  it  is  seen  like  a  thin 
and  transparent  membrane,  allowing  a  sufficient  motion  to  their 
different  convolutions,  without  permitting  them  to  become  confused 
and  entangled,    ^ 

This  is  the  mesentery,  which  is  thus  found  to  be  a  double  mem- 
brane, including  between  its  laminae  arteries  and  veins,  nerves  and 
lactealg,  all  ramifying  with  exquisite  minuteness  and  delicacy* 


THE    LIVEK. 

This  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  of  a  dusky  red  color,  sit- 
uated ijnuiediatL'ly  uiidur  tlie  vaulted  cavity  of  the  diapln'agrn,  chief- 
ly at  tlie  right  bide,  but  having  the  thin  e<lge  of  its  left  lobe  over 
the  right  side  of  the  stomach.  Anteriorly  it  is  convex.  Posteriorly 
it  is  concave.  It  is  very  thick  in  its  sui)eTior  part,  and  thin  in  its 
inferior.  The  upper  side  adheres  to  the  diaphragm,  and  is  fixed  to 
this  and  to  the  breast-bone,  by  a  broad  suspending  ligament.  It  is 
also  tied  to  the  navel  by  a  ligament,  formerly  the  ve*m  by  which  the 
foetus  received  nourishment  from  the  mother. 

The  liver  secretes  a  dark-c-olored  fluid  called  bile.  For  this  pur- 
pttse  it  is  sup[)lied  with  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  Most  of  the  veins 
of  the  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  instead  of  returning  their  blood 
to  the  heart,  agreeably  to  the  general  laws  of  circulation,  by  the 
great  returning  veins,  run  forward  towards  the  liver,  wliere  they 
urite  in  one  large  trunk,  called  vena  porta,  and  which  soon  aftef 
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enters  this  gland,  and  is  ramified  throughout  its  substance.  Here 
this  great  vein  performs  the  oflSce  both  of  an  artery  and  a  vein  ;  foi 
h'ke  the  latter  it  returns  the  blood  from  the  extremities  of  arteries, 
while  like  the  former  (and  by  a  singular  exception)  it  accomplishes 
secretion.  Besides  this  vena  porta,  which  furnishes  the  materials  for 
the  secretion  of  bile,  the  liver  has  an  artery  of  large  size,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  to  the  organ  itself;  which,  it  would  seem,  could  not 
bo  effected  by  the  venous  blood  of  the  vena  porta. 

The  bile,  after  being  separated  from  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  liver, 
is  convoyed  by  very  minute  excretory  ducts  into  larger  ones,  which 
also  convey  it  into  one  great  duct  or  channel,  and  which,  as  we  before 
observed,  opens  into  the  intestines  not  far  from  the  stomach.  There 
is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  liver  a  little  membranous  bag, 
shaped  like  a  pear,  and  which,  as  a  small  reservoir,  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  bile  secreted  in  the  liver.  Its  neck  is  continued  in  the 
form  of  a  canal,  running  to  unite  with  that  of  the  liver,  when  both 
enter  the  intestine,  and  pour  in  their  contents  by  a  common  opening. 
With  respect  to  the  precise  use  of  the  bile  physiologists  are  not 
determined.  It  seems  to  perform  some  important  part  in  the  econo- 
my, and  especially  in  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyle,  since  that 
fluid  is  not  separated  until  the  pulpy  contents  of  the  stomach  have 
been  mixed  with  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  certainly  stimu- 
lates the  intestines  to  act ;  for  when  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the 
intestines  is  prevented  by  gall-stones  or  any  other  obstnicting  cause, 
the  bowels  are  costive.  We  know,  too,  that  many  of  our  diseases, 
particularly  those  which  we  experience  in  hot  climates,  arise  from 
derangements  of  this  organ. 

Between  two  and  three  pounds  of  hUe  are  secreted  every  day. — It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  have  not  as  yet  found  out  what  is 
the  precise  function  of  the  bile.  We  know  that  it  is  being  secreted 
all  the  time,  and  not  periodically  like  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  the 
largest  quantity  during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  can  always  be 
detected  in  the  intestines,  before  meals  as  well  as  immediately  after. 

It  does  not  seem  to  aid  digestion. — Its  own  elements  are  changed, 
transformed  in  the  intestines,  and  are  then  absorbed  and  taken  into 
the  circulation.  The  secretion  and  flow  of  the  bile  are  necessary  to 
life.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  if  the  flow  of  bile 
into  the  intestines  ceases,  weakness  and  death  are  the  result. 

The  production  of  sugar. — Sugar  is  produced  in  the  liver,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood-vessels  of  that  organ  and  mingles  with  the  blood 
in  the  hepatic  veins.  This  sugar  is  soon  decomposed  in  the  circu- 
lation. Carnivorous  animals,  that  eat  no  starch,  yet  have  sugar 
formed  in  the  liver. 
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The  liver  is  a  very  large  and  important  organ,  bnt  it  is  hardly 

worthy  of  the  unportanee  tliat  is  sotnetitnes  given  to  it.  It  h  charged 
with  beiny  the  cause  of  iiiust  of  the  maladies  of  the  human  race. 
All  this  comes  fi'om  onr  ignorance.  We  as  yet  know  bnt  very  little 
about  the  liver.  We  know  that  it  produces  We  and  produces  *t/^tfr. 
The  precise  fyuctions  of  this  bile  and  sugar  we  do  not  know. 


THE  FAirCBEAS. 

This  is  a  gland,  in  structure  similar  to  the  salivary  glands.     It  is 

placed  behind  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  towards  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  with  one  end  pointing  towards  the  spleen,  and  its  other 
extremity  extending  forwards.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
two  or  three  broad,  and  one  in  thickness;  haB  a  yellowish  color, 
inclining  to  red,  and  secretes  a  fluid  resembling  the  saliva,  by  a  duct 
which  enters  the  intestine,  together  with  the  biliary  canal. 


THE  SPLEEN. 


The  spleen  i3  situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  above 
the  left  kidney,  and  between  the  stomach  and  ribs.  Its  use  is  un- 
known. So  unimportant,  however,  is  its  function  in  the  animal 
economy,  that  Oheselden  asserts  it  may  be  taken  from  dogs  without 
any  marked  inconvenience.  A  case  has  been  recently  reported 
where  the  spleen  was  entirely  removed,  yet  the  patient  lived  and 
recovered. 

The  spleen  is  an  organ  that  has  been  very  much  slandered.  By 
the  ancients  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  ot  m^lancJicly  ;  and  even 
now  the  words  "  spleeiiy,"  "  splenetic,"  are  used  to  signify  a  per- 
son of  a  grouty  or  ugly  dispusition.  But  modern  research  has 
made  it  more  than  probable  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or 
sympathetic  nerve,  are  at  fault  in  hypochondria  and  melancholy. 

We  do  not  know  that  diseases  of  the  spleen  ever  directly  cane© 
the  "  blues,"  although  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they  may 
do  so.  The  truth  in  the  matter  probably  is,  that  the  same  diseased 
condition  that  causes  the  spleen  to  ba  diseased,  also  causes  the  ner* 
votis  syitem  to  be  deranged. 
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THE  OMENTUM  OR  CAUL. 

There  U  a  broad,  thin,  and  transparent  membrane  arismg 
the  inferior  border  of  the  stomach, 
niid  reaching  down  as  far  lis  thu 
navel ;  it  is  every  wherti  double, 
consisting  of  two  thin  mem- 
hranes,  joined  by  cellular  texture, 
in  the  cells  of  which  great  quan- 
tities of  fat  are  sometimes  depo- 
sited. The  secretion  of  thi:^  fat 
b*  performed  in  the  most  simple 
manner.  The  fat  is  distributed 
very  uuequally  in  thi.s  membrane, 
it  being  in  some  places  quite  thin 
and  transparent,  and  in  other  pla- 
ces above  an  inch  thick.  The  caul 
of  calves  gives  a  beavitifnl  repre- 
Bentation  of  this  fact. 

The  iiBc  of  the  caul  is  princi- 
pally to  interpo*se  itself  between 
the  peritoneum,  the  intestines, 
and  the  stomach,  to  keep  all  these 
parts  moist,  warm,  slippry,  and 
to  prevent  their  adhesion. 


from 
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EXFLANATfOIV  OF  FIGURE  V. 

BXruCSKKTlNO  TtlX   VISCKHA  OF  THS   CltKST  AKD  AflDOBISN. 


1.  Thtt  Trachea  or  Windpipe,  brfare  il  dividca 
Ui  filuoff  into  Oin«Mh«i«iiicfi  itf  the  LifMiri. 

S.  Tka  i«it«rna)  Juj*u(iir  Vp'Ih  rpturtiinKthnlllocM) 
frofli  the  ittJPtite  t>rthe  hcarL     It  jrtin«  the 

3.  S«itM*1iividin  V<»in«  convAiinf  thr>  Blfiod  which 
HjU  circiilatra  throit^h  tK«  Arm;  both  fwrm  a  eom. 

tn  Irtink,  (h« 


The  PnricnrJium  alto  in  reiit(iv«cl  to  dhow  tlia 
Hrart  more  d!ij»!srtirtTy. 

9.  Th#  Left  Lhliio  ofibe  Lanft. 

10,  Thr^  r)ii»phrn^i,  or  grrnai  Mutcle  of  Kwtpirm 
lioiT,  •iopnrailnf  thn  Chetl  from  Ihn  AM<>nipn>  und 
it|ii«n  which  the  Heart  ii  *ettt  lo  reit  in  \ia  oatural 
poaition.    Th#  Diaphmrm  l«  obaervfirj  to  bw  cotivex 


4.  Dettcendiii;  Cara,   whtcb   |Miitra   iu  conlenta    towards  thi*  Chi>ai,  and  whi^n  we  iii»pir«  thia  con- 


;  Jntotha 

9.  Rirbt  Auricle  of  the  Heart,  which  ritceirft* 
F«lMi(h«  Blood  friim  tbe  rtfut  of  •the  body  hy  a  largx 
I V«Bt»iia  Trut>k«  the  Anceiidbg  Cara^  iioL  to  be  ifen 
jla  ihlaTtew. 

€.  The  Rifht  y«ntricl«.     The    Left    Vnaitride 
mJii)i>t  be   aecD,   at  U  b  ilUiaUrd  behind  tl>«  pirU 
[.  grow  \n  TIB  at. 

T  Th«  Aorta,  or  G real  Artery  of  (he  Body. 
i.  Tht*  Rl«1it  Lobt}  of  the  Lunfi,  part  of  whtch  it 
cutoff  to  ahow  the  (rrffat  Btood-ve«Kl«;  aa  la  the 
|l(»dla»tiiitim,  a  Membrauoua  ParUtlon  belwevD  the 
t*<tl^f»be!ii  of  the  LungAp  aod  dlvidiiif  the  Cheit  into 
two  tiistioct  eavitie«. 


vexiiy  14  letpeiifd,  no  that  ihn  Tntity  of  the  Cheat  !■ 
Iuin|ri1n*nf«l :  ibff  fntr«[;[ifi  ar4»  parhed  down,  and 
■re  profrnded  nt  thn  sdme  time,  becauM  tjae  Ab' 
Nominal  Muf^clea  urn  theo  rehixed^ 

I!.  The  I,i¥«r,  which  h  §u»f«fided  lo  th*i  Dia< 
phrntriti  by  n  LiirnnK^ni. 

12,  The  Ronnd  I.i>riimpol,  or  what  win  iho  Uo*- 
bMlral  Cord  before  hlfth  ;  now  rendor^d  ■olid. 

I».  The  Gall  fitaJder, 

tl.  The  Stomach  pre«aed  to  Hn  left  aido  by  lh« 
LUer, 

15.  The  immll  Inteitlnn. 

16.  The  S;;i1eeD. 


DIGESTION. 


2%e 2}TOC€S8e8  of  Digesihn, — Digestion  is  a  complicated  proeees 
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The  first  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  mouth.  Here  tabci 
place  the  process  of  mastication.  By  the  action  of  the  teeth  the 
food  becomes  thomuglily  chewed,  triturated,  atid  divided.  By  the 
ealiva  it  becomes  tboroiighly  moistened.  This  saliva  is  secreted  in 
glands  situated  in  front  of  the  ear,  nnder  the  jaw  and  the  tongne. 
The  saliva  flows  at  all  times,  and  keeps  the  month  moist,  but  it 
flows  10  ranch  larger  quantities  wlien  tbe  operation  of  chewing  is 
going  on.  Were  it  not  for  this  pro<*esB  of  mastication  solid  fot»d 
would  not  reach  the  stomach  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  digested. 

It  is  tlie  opinion  of  Dn  Au^in  Flint,  Jr.,  tbat  tbe  saliva  converts 
some  of  the  starch  of  tbe  food  into  sugar. 

About  t/ivee pmtnd^  of  saliva  are  secreted  by  every  adult  daily, 

2.  Si/Mllmmng.— The  (Mophagu^  is  a  tube  extending  from  the 
throat  to  the  stomach.  Tbe  food  is  carried  down  through  this  tube 
involuntarily,  by  tbe  action  of  tbe  muscles.  Sometimes,  in  "swallow- 
ing the  wrong  way,"  the  food  gets  behind  the  little  valve  that  pro- 
tects the  opening  of  tbe  wnnd-pipe,  and  then  we  cough  and  hack 
until  the  particle  is  expelled. 

3,  Action  of  the  Stomach, — The  stomach  is  composed  of  muscles 
and  of  a  Hiving  raeinhrane,  Tlie  membrane  is  filled  with  tuindes^  ont 
of  which  gastrin:  juice  is  poured  as  soon  as  the  food  enters  the 
gtoiiiaclL 

Action  of  ike  fnnsch^s  of  the  Stomach. — The  muscles  of  the  stomach 
are  partly  circular,  partly  longitudiiiuL  The  presence  of  food  in 
tbe  stomach  not  only  excites  tbe  flow  of  the  gastric  juice,  jnst  as  it 
excites  the  flow  of  saliva  in  the  rnontbjjut  also  stimulates  tbe  mus- 
cular coat  into  action,  just  as  it  stimulates  the  muscles  of  the  oesopha- 
gus into  action  and  produces  involuntaiy  swallowing. 

This  action  of  tbe  muscles  of  tbe  stomach  is  to  produce  a  kind  of 
churning  motion,  and  is  called  the peristaltie  action.  The  eflfect  of 
this  action  of  the  muscles  is  to  aid  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  to  cause  it  to  tlioroughly  mix  with  the  food. 

Tbe  gastric  juice  is  composed  of  water,  pepsinCj  lactic  acid,  and 
some  albuminous  and  mineral  ingredients.  The  action  of  this  juice 
on  the  food  is  to  reduce  tbe  albuminous  substances  of  the  food  to  what 
is  called  alhuminose.  The  starchy  and  oily  portion  of  tbe  food  is  un- 
changed in  the  stomach.  As  fast  as  the  albuminous  snbetances  be- 
come transformed  mto  alhuminose  they  pass  out  of  the  stomach,  in 
the  form  oi'  chyme,  into  the  small  intestines. 

This  chyme  consists : 

l,^Of  the  albuminose,  mixed  with  gastric  jnioa 

2.  Of  the  starchy  matters  of  the  food. 

3.  Of  the  oily  matters  of  tbe  food. 
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The  intestines  secrete  what  is  called  intestinal  juice.  The 
action  of  this  is  to  change  the  starch  of  the  chyme  into  sugar. 

PANCBEAS   AND   PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

The  pancreas,  an  organ  situated  behind  and  below  the  stomach, 
secretes  pancreatic  juice.  This  is  poured  into  the  intestine,  acts 
u}>on  the  oUy  portion  of  the  food,  and  changes  it  into  an  emulsion 
called  chyh. 

The  food  is  carried  down  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  intestines.  This  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  cir- 
cular and  longitudinal  layers,  and  their  action  is  analogous  to  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  and  of  the  stomach, 

COMPLETION   OF   DIGESTION   IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  process  of  digestion  is  completed  in  the  intestines.  As  fast 
&8  the  food  becomes  thoroughly  digested,  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  carried  into  the  circulation.  The  substances  which 
are  not  digestible  are  carried  into  the  large  intestine,  and  rejected 
from  the  system.  When  digestion  is  not  well  performed,  constipa- 
tion or  diarrhoea  may  result.  Therefore,  in  order  to  cure  them,  it 
is  necessary  to  cure  the  indigestion  of  which  they  are  the  results. 

The  digestion  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
mind.  Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Beaumont  had  a  patient  with  a  per- 
manent gunshot  wound  in  his  stomach,  through  which  he  could 
easily  watch  the  processes  of  digestion. 

He  observed  that  bad  news,  or  anything  that  made  a  disagree- 
able impression  on  the  mind,  arrested  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  consequently  interfered  with  digestion.  We  all  know 
by  experience  that  mental  distress  or  annoyance  impairs  the  appetite 
and  brings  on  attacks  of  indigestion.  Dyspepsia  is  therefore  very 
frequently  the  result  of  over-work  and  over-worry. 

00UB8E  OF  THE  CHYLE  TO  BE  MIXED  WITH  THE  BLOOD. 

The  intestines,  as  we*  have  observed,  are  generally  five  or  six 
times  the  length  of  thb  body,  and  their  internal  surface  is  increased 
by  the  plaiting  of  its  internal  coat.  From  a  large  proportion  of  this 
great  surface  the  new-formed  chyle  is  constantly  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  which  are  minute  transparent  vessels,  arising  in  ii^nite 
number  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines. 

These  vessels  imbibe  their  chyle  by  absorption ;  for  this  nutritious 
fluid,  being  pressed  against  their  mouths  in  the  various  motions  of 
the  intestine,  acts  as  a  stimulus,  when  these  delicate  and  highly 
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sensitive  organs  oontraot,  and  propel  tho  fluid  forwards  beyoni  the 
firgit  set  of  valves,  which  pre%^e!it  its  rehirri.  It  would  seem,  how* 
ever,  that  those  orifices  of  the  lacteals  act  by  some  other  power 
besides  capUIary  attraction,  inasmuch  as  they  select  the  chyle  from 
the  rest  of  the  chyme,  and  do  not  take  up  some  fluids  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  intestines  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  Thus 
th©  lacteals  perform  absorption  in  the  same  maimer  as  do  the  lym* 
phaties  ;  nor  is  there  any  di (Terence  in  the  construction  or  functions 
hf  these  ve:<sels.  There  is  however  a  difference  in  the  color  of  th$_ 
fluids  which  they  convey. 

From  the  intcs^tines  the  lacteal  vessels  convey  the  chyle  along  1 
membrane  called  mesentery,  which  extends  from  the  intestine  to  the 
spine,  to  sustain  the  former  in  its  proper  place.  Here  they  may  be 
easily  seen  in  an  animal  killed  two  or  three  hours  after  feeding,  for 
then  they  are  distended  with  the  new,  white  chyle,  which  is  going 
forwards  into  the  circulation.  Passing  through  this  membrane,  the 
laeteals  rnn  onwards  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Into  this  duct  the  lacteals 
empt}'  their  contents.  Soon  aft^r,  mixing  with  the  lymph,  conveyed 
to  this  tube  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  both  fluids  are  oarri^d 
along  the  thoracic  duct  to  its  opening  into  the  vein,  and  there  are 
poured  together  into  the  circulation.  Before  it  reaches  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  chyle  enters  one  or  more  glands^  where  it  undergoes  some 
unknown  change.  These  glands  are  attached  to  every  part  of  the 
absorbent  system ;  more  especially  to  the  laeteals.  They  are  very 
numerous  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery. 

The  chyle  now  mixing  with  the  hloml  becomes  soon  assimilate. 
From  the  vein  where  it  enters,  it  is  carried  directly  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  lungs,  to  imbibe  the 
oxygen  or  vital  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to  part  with  some 
of  its  carbon  ;  returning  to  the  heart  again,  now  formed  into  perfect 
blood,  it  is  forced  by  the  left  side  of  this  organ  along  the  arterial  tubes, 
tf*  distribute  life  and  health  to  every  part. 
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KTJTKmVE   CHANGES    WITHIN  THE   BODT. 

These  are  of  three  kinds,  Asmmlhtmn^  SecreHon^  and  Ex^etum, 
Assimilation  is  the  making  of  the  fooA  into  tissues.  The  tissues 
of  the  body  vary  in  their  composition,  and  tlie  ehyU  which  is  made 
from  the  food  is  different  fVo'm  the  tissues,  Ei\ch  tissue  takes  from 
the  blood  just  what  of  the  inorganic  substances  it  needs  for  ita  own 
nutrition. 

Each  tia&oe  also  takes  from  the  blood  just  what  organic  sub- 
stances it  needs,  and  converts  it  into  its  own  substance. 
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Tn  this  way,  by  this  perpetually  recurring  miracle,  the  body  is 
nonrished.  It  is  marvellous  chemistry,  and  seems  to  be  almost  past 
our  finding  out. 

Secretion  is  also  a  wonderful  process.  Secretions  come  from  the 
Hood,  are  prepared  in  certain  organs,  for  certain  pnri>oses.  The 
bile,  the  gastric  juicfi,  the  tears,  the.  saliva,  the  mucus  of  mucous 
membranes,  the  perspiration,  the  wax  of  the  ear — all  these  are  secre- 
tions. 

Secretions  are  formed  in  glands.  These  glands  are  composed 
of  follicles  grouped  together. 


EXCRETION. 

Every  act,  every  thought,  every  feeling,  is  %ttende4  by  a  change 
of  tissue.  This  change  of  tissue  necessarily  causes  waste.  The 
effete  productB  of  these  changes  are  called  excretions.  Excretion  is 
as  healthy  a  process  as  dsdmUation  or  eecretian.  It  is  the  elimination 
of  the  waste  matters  from  the  system. 

The  principal  excretions  are : 

1.  Urea. — This  is  found  in  the  blood,  and  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  to  the  extent  of  about  one  ounce  per  day.  The  amount 
varies  with  the  constitution  of  each  individual  and  with  the  amount 
of  work  tliat  is  done. 

2.  Carbonic  Acid. — This  is  exhaled  by  the  lungs,  together  with 
some  watery  vapor. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  this  watery  vapor,  together  with 
the  perspiration,  makes  the  air  of  crowded  assemblies  so  disagreeable 
and  pernicious. 

Besides  urea  and  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor  of  the  lungs 
and  skin,  there  are  the  faeces,  and  there  are  also  found  in  the  urine 
orate  of  soda,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  various  salts. 

It  is  estimated  that  seven  pounds  of  material  are  absorbed  and 
discharged  every  day  by  a  man  of  average  size  and  in  good  health. 
In  about  20  or  25  days  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole  body  passes 
through  the  system. 


THE  KIDNEYS. 

There  are  two  glandular  bodies,  situated  in  the  loins,  contiguous 
to  the  two  last  short  ribs,  and  lying  dose  to  the  spine ;  the  right 
under  the  liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen. 

In  each  kidney  three  kinds  of  substance  may  be  distinguished. 
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The  outer  part  is  glandular,  beyond  this  is  tubular,  and  tht»  inner 
part  is  papillary  or  membranous. 

The  kidneys  drain  the  system  of  its  redundant  water.  For  thia 
purp>se  a  consid*3rable  portion  of  the  blood  is  constantly  passing  into 
eacli  kidney  by  an  arterial  branch,  which  runs  directly  from  the 
aorta  or  main  artery  of  the  body  into  this  iorgao.  Here,  in  the 
glandular  part  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  undergoes  a  change,  having 
its  sup?rilaou8  water,  together  with  some  saline  bodies,  separated, 
and  is  itself  again  returned  to  the  circulation  by  means  of  a  vein 
which  goes  to  the  great  ascending  vein  of  the  body*  The  water 
being  now  strained  from  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  an  infinite  number 
of  small  tubes,  constituting  the  second  substance  of  the  kidney,  out 
of  it-s  glandular  part.  These  tubes,  as  they  approach  the  inner  sub- 
gtance  of  the  kidney,  gradually  unite  together ;  and  thus  forming 
larger  canals  terminate  at  length  in  ten  or  twelve  little  protuberances, 
called  papillae,  the  orifices  of  which  may  he  se^n  with  the  eye. 
These  papilla?  open  into  a  small  reservoir,  called  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  formed  by  a  distinct  membranous  bag  which  embraces 
the  papillae.  The  water  being  conveyed  by  the  different  tubes  into 
the  reservoirs  of  the  kidneys  is  farther  conducted  by  two  large  mem» 
branous  canals,  each  about  the  size  of  a  common  writing-pen,  and 
which  go  out  from  the  hollow  sides  of  the  kidneys,  -These  canala 
open  into  tlie  back  and  under  part  of  the  bladder,  whither  they  convey 
the  redundant  water  of  the  system,  and  where,  as  in  a  great  reser- 
voir,  it  remains  till  a  quantity  is  oolleetod  sufficient  to  induce  a  contrac- 
tion  of  this  organ,  by  which  the  contained  fluid  is  necessarily  expelled. 

The  bladder  is  a  holltiw,  membranous,  and  muscular  organ, 
situated  at  the  bottom  .>i  the  abdomen,  immediately  above  the  ossa 
pubis. 

It  is  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is  defended  by  a  mucus  secreted 
from  its  inner  surface.  Next  to  this  is  its  muscular  coat,  formed  of 
.nbres  running  in  various  directions,  to  contract  it  when  filled,  and  to 
empty  it  completely.  The  outlet  of  the  bladder  is  called  its  neok. 
Here  the  muscular  strijcture  is  more  obvious,  and  by  the  action  of 
its  fibres,  which  embrace  the  organ,  the  passage  is  closed  until  the 
bladder  is  so  distended,  that  the  muscles  of  its  upper  part  by  their 
contraction  overcome  those  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  expel  the 
urine. 

The  canals  conveying  the  urine  from  the  kidneys,  are  called 
ureters.  By  a  very  simple  but  effectual  mechanism,^  they  convey 
their  contents  without  a  possibility  of  their  being  returned,  merely 
by  passing  obliquely  about  half  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and 
inner  ooats  ;  which  oblique  entrance  answers  the  purpose  of  a  valve. 
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Part  of  the  bladder  is  oovered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  tha 
abdomen ;  which  having  descended  to  the  lower  and  fore-part  of  thai 
cavity,  is  reflected  upwards  over  the  top  of  the  bladder.  The  neck 
of  the  bladder  leads  to  the  uretha  or  canal,  which  guides  the  urine 
alto<rether  out  of  the  body. 

The  kidneys  and  bladder  are  the  seats  of  a  most  distressing 
disease,  when  calculi  or  stones  are  deposited  from  the  urine,  either 
by  a  constitutional  tendency,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  on 
which  the  matter  is  incrusted.  Any  part  of  the  urinary  system  may 
contain  them.  They  are  much  more  commonly  found  in  the  bladder. 
They  may  be  removed  by  an  operation,  the  most  formidable,  and  the 
most  painful  one  in  surgery.  It  consists  in  making  an  artificial 
opening  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  extracting  the  irritating 
substance. 

Happily,  much  talent  and  skill  have  combined  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  beneficial  operations  practiced  by  the 
surgeon. 


THE  UTERUS  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

The  uterus,  in  form  and  bulk,  resembles  a  middle-sized  pear. 
The  broader  part  is  called  its  fundus,  the  narrower  extremity  is  its 
neck,  which  is  its  lower  part,  and  is  closed  by  a  chink  leading 
to  the  vagina,  or  canal  communicating  with  the  outside  of  the 
body. 

The  uterus  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  bladder. 

Besides  its  lower  orifice  there  are  two  smaller  ones  leading  fi^in 
its  fundus,  on  each  side,  to  corresponding  tubes,  which  are  called  tha 
uterine  tubes,  and  which  terminate  at  a  short  distance  in  open 
mouths.  The  extremities  of  these  tubes  have  several  'small  finger- 
like  projections,  which  are  loose,  and  allow  of  their  graspiag  any  body 
to  which  they  may  become  attached.  These  tubes  are  bent  towards, 
(without,  however,  being  attached  to,)  t\w  small  bodies  of  an  egg-like 
form,  placed  on  each  side  the  uterus,  called  ovaries.     Those  are  firm, 
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and  without  any  cavity,  but  tliey  have  several  small  vesioles  im» 
bedded  in  their  ^ubstanee. 

The  uterus,  its  ductsj  and  the  ovaries*  are  connected  together, 
and  covered  by  an  enveloping  fold  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  which 
after  having  covered  the  top  of  the  bladder,  descends  in  order  to  ro- 
aaoend  over  the  uterus,  and  to  be  continued  over  its  whole  surfaoe 
and  its  appendages. 

PREGNANCY, 

When  an  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  sexes,  the  whole 
uterine  system  experiences  a  peculiar  excitement.  The  fibrous  ex- 
tremities of  the  uterine  tubes  grasp  the  ovaries,  and  squeeze  out  ci 
them  one  of  the  small  bodies  we  have  described.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  fcctus,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  uterus  along  the  channel, 
probably  by  a  muscular  power.  Then  the  female  constitution  expe- 
riences striking  changes.  The  monthly  indisposition  is  stopped. 
The  uterus  gradually  enlarges  to  a  prodigious  sixe,  and  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  blood  circulates  through  its  vessels.  Its  mternal  surface 
pours  out  lymphj  which  is  the  bond  of  union  between  it  and  the 
vesicle,  previously  detached  from  the  ovaries ;  for  blood-vessels  shoot 
into  it  from  the  uterus,  and  enlarge  its  dimensions.  It  is  now  called 
the  ovum.  When  it  is  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  its 
parts,  we  find  it  consists  of  membranes  containing  a  fluid,  in  the 
midst  of  which  floats  the  foetus ;  at  first  gelatinous  and  shapeless. 
Gradually  its  parts  are  developed,  and  we  find  that  one  extremity  of 
the  av\\m  is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  a  thick  and  spongy  mass. 
This  is  the  placenta,  the  organ  throngh  which  the  future  infant  re- 
ceives  its  nutrition  in  the  %vomb.  From  the  centre  of  the  placenta  a 
cord  is  continued  to  the  navel  of  the  foetus,  along  which  run  the 
trunks  of  the  vessels  of  which  the  placenta  is  made  up. 

Usually,  when  nine  months  have  elapsed,  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  uterus  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  labor  commences.  The 
lower  orifice  of  the  womb,  (during  pregnancy  sealed  by  lymph,)  now 
gradually  opens.  The  cone-like  form  which  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum  assume,  acts  as  u  wedge,  when  their  fluid  contents  are  pushed 
against  the  orifice,  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  While  the 
opening  dilates,  the  membranes  burst,  the  fluid  runs  off  and  lubri- 
cates the  passage. 

The  dimensions  of  the  head  are  nearly  proportioned  to  those  ot 
the  outlet,  and  it  can  escape  with  facility  only  in  one  direction. 

The  structure  of  the  head,  being  made  up  of  many  pieces,  en- 
ables it  to  be  moulded  to  the  outlet.  The  bones  overlap  each  other, 
an!  the  size  of  the  head  is  much  lessened.    When  the  head  is  released, 
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the  great  difficulty  of  labcir  is  accomplished,  and  the  infant  is  quickly 
bom.  The  placenta  and  membranes  usually  follow  the  child  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  uterus  contracts,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  its  for- 
mer size. 


THE    FGBTUS,    AND    ITS   CHANGES. 

The  entrance  of  the  infant  into  the  world  is  accompanied  with 
groat  changes  in  its  mode  of  existence,  and  with  curious  alterations 
in  its  internal  structure  to  fit  it  for  its  new  situation. 

In  one  word,  it  is  now  a  breathing  animal  instead  of  floating  in  a 
fluid. 

Part  of  its  organization  is  rendered  superfluous,  and  gradually 
disappears ;  while  other  parts,  which,  in  its  original  state,  were  inac- 
tive and  useless,  are  now  called  into  immediate  use. 

The  more  striking  changes  we  have  hinted  at,  are  connected  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  state  of  the  lungs.  These  it  will 
be  interesting  to  point  out. 

The  placenta,  before  mentioned,  the  organ  by  which  the  foetus  re- 
ceives  from  the  maternal  blood  what  is  necessary  for  its  growth,  is 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  yet  these,  it  is  to  be  noted,  do  not  com- 
municate directly  with  those  of  the  mother ;  and  the  mode  of  com- 
munication is  still  a  mystery.  The  cord  which  connects  the  placenta 
to  the  navel  of  the  foetus,  is  called  the  umbilical  cord.  It  has  gener- 
ally three  blood-vessels  twining  around  it,  namely,  two  arteries,  and 
one  vein.  If  this  cord  is  by  accident  torn  asunder  after  birth,  and 
the  dividing  end  towards  the  fcetus  is  not  bound  up,  the  infant  bleeds 
to  death  ;  but  the  mother  does  not  lose  blood,  although  the  placenta 
should  be  still  attached  to  the  uterus,  and  that  end  of  the  cord  un- 
tied. The  vein  conveys  the  blood  from  the  mother  to  the  fcetus, 
after  it  has  gone  through  a  process  in  the  placenta,  analogous  to  that 
which  the  lungs  perform  after  birth  ;  and,  probably,  it  is  by  the  same 
means  supplied  with  new  materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus. 
The  arteries  bring  the  blood  from  the  navel  to  the  placenta,  where 
they  branch  out  very  minutely,  and  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  maternal  blood  in  cells  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
from  which  the  small  ramifications'  of  the  umbilical  vein  arise. 

The  vein  enters  the  foetus  at  the  navel,  conveys  its  blood  by  a 
peculiar  passage,  termed  the  "  venous  canal,"  to  the  great  vein,  the 
vena  cava,  near  to  the  heart.  It  enters  the  right  auricle,  and  part  of 
it  passes  by  an  oval  hole  into  tlie  left  uuriclc   Tliib  opening  (like  the 
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before-mentioned  canal,)  is  peculiar  to  the  ftjetal  state.  It  is  in 
tended  to  avoid  the  curouitou^  course  through  the  lungs ;  these  being 
now  Jense,  compact,  and  impf^rmeable  to  so  much  blood ;  for  they 
are  not  yet  inflat+jJ  by  respiration.  Still,  however,  part  of  the  blood 
enters  the  right  ventricle ;  too  much  it  would  seem  to  find  a  passage 
through  the  lung8.  On  thi^  account  there  is  another  canal  provided, 
(termed  in  contradistinction  \a)  the  former,  the  arterial,)  connecting 
the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  aorta*  Therefore  when  the  right  ven- 
tricie  forces  its  blood  into  tlic  pulmonary  artery j  which  leads  to  the 
lungs,  part  of  it  passes  directly  into  the  aorta  without  entering  the«a 
organs,  while  a  very  small  portion  ciroutat^es  through  them. 

In  one  of  these  two  ways^  all  the  blood  gets  to  the  left  side  of  th^ 
heart,  to  circulate  tlirough  the  fa?tal  system.     It  enters  the  aorta, 
and  just  below  the  branching  of  that  vessel  in  the  pelvis  two  arteries 
originate  (the  umbilical)  which  pass  out  at  the  navel  to  carry  the 
blood  to  the  placenta. 

Having  traced  tlic  circuit  which  the  blood  takes,  we  find  this 
peculiarity;  (which  the  fcetus  has,  in  coinmon  with  many  animals, 
particularly  the  amphibious  ;)  that  it  is  not  rnrnishcd  with  pure  arte- 
rial blocKl  in  its  arteries;  for  the  umbilical  vein  mixes  its  pure  blood 
with  that  of  the  vena  cava  before  it  gets  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  dilutes- it  with  venous  blood. 

Yet  it  is  partly  arterial  blood  which  is  conveyed  by  the  umbili- 
cal arteries  to  the  placenta,  for  it  has  not  all  circulated  through  th»j 
system,  and  thus  become  venous.  This  state  of  the  blmxl  always 
exists  in  frogs.  These  animals  have  (strictly  speaking)  but  one 
heart;  viz:  an  anricle  and  a  ventricle.  An  artery  rises  from  the 
ventricle,  and  branches  into  two ;  one  goes  to  the  lungs,  the  other  is 
distributed  throuij^h  the  body  of  the  animnb  The  pulmonary  artery 
brinc^s  back  its  now  altered  blood  from  the  lungs  towards  the  auricle, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  venons  blood  returning  from  all  partvS  of 
the  system ;  so  that  here  also,  as  in  the  imnian  fcetus,  the  blood  is 
never  purely  arterial,  nor  purely  venous. 

In  man  and  quadruj>ed8  after  birth  the  blood  is  carried  to  tlie 
liuigs,  and  is  purely  venous  blood,  and  circulates  through  their  bodies 
when  wholly  arterialized.  The  reason  for  this  remarkable  difference 
is  not  ascertained  ;  excepting,  indeed,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
uniform  connection  between  imperfect  arterial ization  of  the  bloo<l 
and  languid  exertion  of  the  powers  of  life,  as  well  as  the  converse  of 
the  }>roposition. 

The  fa*tus  also  may  be  considered  as  having  one  heart,  while  the 
infant,  when  born,  may  \m  said  to  have  two;  one  belonging  to  the 
lungs,  and  one  to  the  gt^neral  system.     The  conmmnication  b}'  the 
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oval  hole  in  the  fetus,  renders  the  heart  in  etTect  single,  and  ita 
closure  perfects  the  two  oirealatioB.s.  In  fjict  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  are  of  no  use  to  the  foetal  system ;  they  are  provided  fot 
tlje  future  want«  of  the  child,  and 
particularly  for  its  breathing  state; 
being  wholly  connected  with  the 
lungs^  which  are  quiescent.  When 
the  connection  with  the  plaoent4i 
ia  out  off,  the  lungs  corae  into  play ; 
breathing  takes  plac«,  and  tlie 
blood  rtishei>  throug!i  them.  The 
venous  and  arterial  canals,  to- 
gether with  the  oval  hole,  are  su- 
perseiJed  by  new  channels ;  the 
latter  m  closed  up,  and  the  former 
are  gradually  changed  to  i^olid 
ligaments,  instead  of  being  hollow 
tubes. 

New  supplies  of  food  are  now 
requisite,  a  bland,  nutritious,  and 
animalized  fluid,  is  secreted  in  the 
mothers  breasts;  and  nature,  uni- 
formly benevolent,  has  rendered 
the  duties  of  a  mother  a  source 
of  exquisite  gratification, 

EXPr^PfATION  or  FIGURE  VI. 

sxHisrrrKa  nfeR  dckpcb  riacit&A  of  Tnz  abdohkk.  »y  ttck  nxMovAX.  or  motx  mvr  m  viww. 

1.  Til*  under  Surfnc«  of  th«  Liver,  9.  Th«  Veio.  wtiiota  returot  the  hfood   (tarn  itit 

%.  Tkie  rttund  LijritinaiK.  by  •«  tuch  the  Liver  it  Ktduny, 

r»l«ed.  10.  A  PrnbA. 

X  The  GiiH  Bl)i«i*t«r.  1L  Tha  Vrtttert,  wMch  curry  th«  Urina  rroin  th« 

4.  The    PniKreu,    lyWig    U|toti    audi    I'^rosi    th#  Kidiifyii  id  ihit  Blnidd«r. 
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5.  Tile  Sri1««iu  '  tmaller  vetv^U  (<»  fo  to  IhD  Lower  Ltmtit. 
0L  TUn  Kiilneyt.  IX  The  Lnwer  liitcstjoe,  tha  RectuiA. 
7.  The  Drkcetiilinf  Aorta.  N.  The  Blidder. 
H  The  Ascend  i Of  Cevii. 


B  The  human  body  is  protected  and  ornamented  by  a  fitmngi 
|)ltable,  and  sensitive  coverini:^,  which  not  only  defends  the  [mrts  un* 
derneath  from  external  injuries,  but  also  gives  symmetry  and  beauty 
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to  rlje  figure.     This  covering  consists  of  several  parts,  each  having 
itjs  peculiar  use  and  structure. 

We  begin  with  tfiat  which  lies  immediately  above  the  musolas, 
ur  lleshj  and  which  presents  itself  to  view  on  removing  the  $kin* 


THE    CELLITLAR    MEMBRANE    AJ^D    FAT. 

Between  the  skin  and  ilia  muscles,  (or  flesh,)  and  the  fibres  al 
each  muscle,  is  interposed  a  loose,  oily  substance.  It  is  continuad 
without  interruption  over  the  whole  exterior  of  the  muscles,  filling 
up  their  depressions,  and  afibrJing  a  smooth  and  regular  surface  for 
the  skin  to  lie  upon.  This  substance  is  composed  of  a  coUular  tex- 
ture and  fat.  The  latter  is  fluid  in  the  body,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
celb  of  the  former,  for  facilitating  musouiar  motion.  Though  fuunJ 
in  ttie  greatest  quantity  in  the  ccUs  of  the  membrane,  filling  up  tli< 
space  between  the  most  external  muscles  and  the  skin,  it  may  be 
met  with  in  sevenil  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  cellular  membrane,  which  contains  this  fat,  is  not  confiiied 
to  any  particular  part,  but  is  to  be  found  at  every  point  of  the  body. 
Its  use  and  importance  are  very  great.  It  serves  as  a  bond  of  union, 
by  tying  and  fastening  all  the  parts  together  ;  (yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  ]>rcvent  or  olistruct  their  necesisary  motions ;)  to  c-ontain  fat, 
as  under  the  skin  and  other  places,  or,  marrow,  or  serum,  or  a  thin 
vapor,  to  render  parts  smooth,  moist,  and  flexible ;  and  to  hinder 
them  from"  growing  together.  It  yields  a  commodious  way,  or  road, 
for  vessels  and  nerves  to  glide  along.  It  furnishes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  linings  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  and  immediately 
covers  and  envelops  each  particular  viscus  of  the  body. 

Fat  is  deposited  very  unequally  throughout  the  body*  Among 
the  viscera  it  is  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  particularly  where  a 
constant  and  equable  motion  is  required.  Hence  the  heart  is  im^ 
bedded  in*  a  cushion  of  fat,  and  well  defended  from  agitation  or 
interruption.  The  intestines  slide  over  one  another  with  great  facility, 
owing  to  the  masses  of  this  substance  which  are  interspersed  atnong 
thom.  On  the  outward  surface  of  the  body,  between  the  flesh  and 
the  skin,  it  is  more  uniformly  diffused ;  although  even  here  it  is  in 
in  some  parts  more  abundant  than  in  others  ;  as  on  the  soles  of  uur 
fret,  where  it  serves  as  a  cushian  on  which  the  irame  rest^.  It  fiJb 
up  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  muscles,  and  gives  that  gently 
undulating  outline  to  our  bodies,  on  which  the  beauty  of  the  human 
fi>rm  depends.  The  artist  finds  extrejne  difficulty  ui  endeavoring  Um 
trace  its  flowing  curves  even  when  we  are  at  rest,  and  stiU  more  to 
seize  its  flitting  forms  in  the  rapid  succession  of  our  motions,  or  in 
fhc  greatest  eflbrts  of  the  muscular  power.     The  fat  undoubtedly 
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THE    SKIN. 

answers  other  purposes.  It  defends  the  parts  of  more  delicat-e  or- 
ganization from  external  impressions  that  would  injure  or  destroy 
them.     It  protects  them  from  heat  and  from  cold. 

In  health  and  middle  age  it  is  accumulated,  perhaps,  for  the 
supply  of  the  system,  when  other  sources  faiL  Hence  it  is  absorbed 
in  disease,  and  taken  into  the  circulation.  In  old  age  its  quantity 
toBsenSy  %hen  the  appetite  and  the  other  functions  give  way, 

THE  SKUf. 

The  skin  covering  the  human  body  Is  found  to  consist  of  three 
separate  part5  or  layers,  wliich  lie  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
and  adhere  by  r  leans  of  numerous  email  vessels,  and  fibres  wliieh 
pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  first  layer  is  called  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  scarf-skin^  which  is  external  to  it.  The  cutis  is  spread 
immediately  upon  the  adipose  (futty)  membrane  which  we  have 
described,  and  is  always  white  whatever  may  be  the  complexion. 
This  skin  is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  is  endowed  with  exquisite 
aansitiveness,  being  supplied  with  numerous  nerves,  whose  papillae 
stand  out,  and  are  the  seat  of  feeling,  as  we  have  observed.  It  is 
extremely  elastic,  stretching,  as  in  dropsy,  many  feet.  After  tapping, 
it  returns  nearly  to  its  natural  dimensions.  It  is  thickest  in  those 
parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear  weicjht  or  pressure,  as  on  tlie  back, 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  body,  on  tlie  inside  of  the  arms  and  legs*,  and  where 
its  surfaces  t4^uch  opposite  surfaces.  On  the  lips  it  is  extremely  thin, 
so  as  to  allow  the  color  of  the  blo^xt  to  shine  throngh  them.  Under 
the  inferior  surface  of  this  skin,  are  situated  numerous  small  glands. 
They  secrete  an  oily  fluid,  which  they  pt»ur  out  upon  the  external' 
surface  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  excretory  tubes,  to  keep  it  soft  and 
flexible. 

It  is  this  skin  in  animals,  which  being  prepared  by  tanning,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  leather. 

Immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  between  it  and  the 
scarf-skin,  is  interposed  a  mucous  substance,  on  which,  as  we  have 
said,  depends  the  color  of  the  body.  It  is  black  in  the  Negro,  of  a 
coppcr*color  in  the  Mulatto,  brown  in  the  Egyptian,  white  in  the 
Albino,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates.  With  us  it  b<?oomes, 
brown  in  those  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  particnlarly  so 
when  jeflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  in  a  sea  vo)  age,  or 
tmm  the  white  sands,  as  in  Africa.  The  color  of  this  mucus  is 
transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children,  but  is  capable  of  great 
nodifications.    The  offspring  of  a  black  naan  by  repeated  intennarriagea 
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with  white  women,  will  in  the  fourth  generation  become  perfectly 
white,  ond  the  converse,  of  this  is  equally  true. 

Externally  tc  this  mucous  membrane  lies  the  cuticle  or  scarf-&kin. 
Il  h  a  fine  transparent,  but  insensible  membrane,  every  where  invest- 
ing the  bmly,  and  is  the  part  of  the  skin  which  is  raised  in  the  form 
of  bladder?,  by  the  operation  of  a  blister.  The  use  of  this  last  cover- 
ing of  the  body  is  to  protect  the  delicate  nervous  fibres,  which  stand 
out  from  the  true  skin^  from  the  external  air ;  and  also  to  modify 
their  too  great  sensibility^  by  interposing  itself  between  them  and 
the  body  in  contact.  The  cuticle  is  perforated  by  innumerable  pores 
for  the  passage  of  the  perspirable  matter,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  article. 


PERSPIRATIOIV. 


An  important  office  of  the  skin,  on  the  due  accomplishment  of 
which  health  very  much  depends,  is  to  exhale  from  the  body  a  part 
of  the  watery  fluid  it  c*>ntaina.  For  this  purpose  it  has  innumerable 
excretory  vessels  opening  upon  its  surface. 

That  this  exlialation,  though  frequently  insensible,  is  perpetually 
going  on,  appears  evident  from  a  variety  of  phenomena.  Hold  a 
polished,  dry,  clean,  rubbed,  piece  of  metal,  close  {witliout  touching) 
to  any  bare  part  of  the  body,  in  warm  weather,  and  it  will  be  quickly 
sullied.  Wipe  it  clean  and  dry,  and  hold  it  again  to  the  part,  and 
the  same  effect  wdl  be  constantly  renewed.  Put  your  naked  arm 
into  a  wide-mouthed  chemical  glass  vessel,  very  dry,  and  you  will 
soon  see  the  internal  surface  of  the  glass  dimmed  with  the  exlialation 
from  the  limb  ;  and  if  it  be  kept  long  enough  within  the  glass,  there 
will  be  seen  streaks  of  moisture  trickling  down  its  sides. 
•  From  this  experiment  it  m  evident  that  the  matter  of  perspira- 
tion has  water  for  its  basis,  and  that  this  water  is  constantly  flying 
off  in  subtle  vapor ;  or  when  the  action  of  the  perspirable  vessels 
becomes  increased  either  by  exercise  or  heat,  the  perspiration  becomes 
more  sensible,  and  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  skin  in  large  quantities. 

The  uses  of  perspiration  are  to  free  the  blood  from  its  redundant 
water ;  to  expel  from  the  body  those  particles,  wfiieh  by  repeated 
circulation,  have  become  acrimonious  ;  and  to  cool,  and  regulate  the 
heat  of  the  system,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  evaporation. 

Besides  these  exhaling  vessels,  the  skin,  (as  wo  before  observrdj 
is  full  of  the  mouths  of  lymphatic  vessels.  They  constantly  inhale 
their  vapors  from  the  surrounding  air,  when  it  is  not  very  cold  ;  but 
more  especially  when  the  air  is  damp,  the  body  unexercised,  and  the 
mind  oppressed  with  grief,  This  absorption  of  the  skin  is  proved  by 
^he  operation  of  medicine  pervading  the  air,  or  applied  to  the  skin ; 
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Ich  aa  the  vapors  of  meroury,  turpentine^  fcc.,  by  the  fatal  effeotg 
of  oontAgious  or  other  poisons  entering  through  the  skin,  and  by 
other  facts. 

The  quantity  of  this  inhaled  niatter  in  animals  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  because  it  is  not  knoM-^  how  far  the  lungs  are  concerned 
ID  this  process  of  inhalation  and  exhalation. 

It  i»  a  matter  of  greater  certainty  that  the  skin  acts  upon  the  air, 
as  the  lungs  do,  in  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  in  loading  it  \^ith 
fixed  air;  So  that  it  would  seem  to  co-opprata  with  them  in  changing 
venous  into  arterial  blcK>d. 

THE  NArr.s. 

Their  origin  is  a  subject  of  dispute ;  yet  they  seem  t>o  possess 
many  properties  in  common  with  the  scarf-skin;  like  it  they  are 
neither  vascular  nor  sen!=«ible,  and  when  the  scarf-skin  is  scparat^ed 
from  the  true  skin  by  any  means,  the  nails  come  away  with  it. 
They  appear  tq  be  composed  of  different  layers,  of  unequal  size,  ap- 
plied one  over  the  other.  Each  layer  seems  to  be  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres. 

In  each  naU  T^e  distinguish  three  parts,  viz* :  the  root,  the  body 
or  middle,  and  the  extremity.  The  root  is  a  soft,  thin,  and  whit^ 
substance,  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  the  scarf-skin 
adheres  very  strongly  to  this  part ;  the  body  of  the  nail  is  broader, 
redder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  still  greater  firmness. 
The  nails  increase  from  their  roots,  and  not  from  their  upper  extrem- 
ity. Their  principal  use  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  from  external  injury  ;  they  also  strengthen  those  parts ;  and 
prevent  their  bending  backwards  when  applied  with  force  against 
any  hard  resisting  body, 

THE    HAIR, 

It  arises  from  distinct  capsules  or  bulbs  seated  in  the  cellular 
membrane  under  the  skin.  Some  of  these  bulbs  inclose  several  hairs, 
but  more  generally  each  hair  has  its  own  particular  bulb.  The  hairs, 
like  the  naUs,  grow  only  from  beloiy  by  a  regular  propulsion  from  the 
root,  wliere  they  receive  their  nourishment.  Their  bulbs,  when 
viewed  with  a  microsoi^f>e,  are  found  to  be  of  various  shapes.  In  the 
head  they  are  roundish,  and  in  the  eye-brows  oval  Each  bulb  seems 
to  consist  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  moisture*  Within  tho  bulb  the  hair  separates  into  three  or 
four  fibrilloB  (small  fibres.)  The  bodies  of  the  hairs,  which  are  the 
parts  without  the  skin,  vary  in  softne.4s  and  color  according  to  th« 

^  For  illuatratiatifi  aud  fui  ther  explnriAllotiB  gee  Distases  of  Hair. 
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difference  of  elliiiate,  age,  or  terapcmment  of  body.  They  afford  t 
light  and  ornumental  covering  to  the  head ;  serve  as  a  defence  to  the 
delieiile  orgsins  of  vision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eyelids  and  broil's; 
and  also  greatly  adorn  the  fignve  by  the  richness  of  their  color,  and 
by  the  beautiful  tresses  whieh  they  form. 


MAN  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  ANIMALa      * 

It  is  important  that  we  should  compare  man  with  the  aninaal 
creation,  for  several  reasons. 

1.  Snch  a  comparison  reveals  to  ns  the  fact  that  there  is  far  less 
physii:al  difference  between  man  and  the  higher  order  of  the  ani- 
mals I  ban  is  commonly  supposed. 

Man  resembles  tlie  apes  in  the  processes  of  his  conception  and 
birth,  in  his  mode  of  growth,  in  his  manner  of  taking  food  before 
birth  and  after  birth. 

Man  isi  funned  from  an  egg.  This  egg  develops  ii^to  an  embryo. 
The  eml>ryo  liecomes  a  cliild.  The  child  grows  into  a  man.  The 
adult  man  declines  into  old  age,  and  finally  dies. 

The  common  house  dog  also  begins  life  as  an  egg.  It  paf^ses 
through  the  same  complicated  and  wonderful  processes  as  the 
human  egg^  and  becomes  instead  of  a  child,  a  pupyjy.  The  pnppv 
is  born,  and  grows  to  be  a  full-sized  dog.  The  dog  declines  to  old 
age,  and  finally  dies. 

The  chicken,  as  everybody  knows,  begins  its  existence  as  an 
egg.  It  passes  tliroogh  the  same  processes  as  the  egg  of  the  dog; 
in  turn  a  chicken  grows  into  a  hen  ;  ia  its  turn  produces  other 
chicks,  and  nltimately  dies  of  old  age, 

Tlie  same  is  true  with  aJl  the  other  animals  that  have  back* 
bones — frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  fis^hes,  dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys. 

2.  I7i€re  are  less  iMellectnal  differences  hetwe^n  man  and 
the  higher  orders  of  aniniaU  than  is  coninionhj  supposed. 

The  intellect  of  man,  as  all  know,  is  the  function  of  the  hrain^ 
just  as  digestion  is  afunction  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  or  respiration 
of  the  lungs.    (See /?mm.) 

The  intellectual  power  of  any  man  depends  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  brain,  just  as  bis  digestive  power  depends  on  the 
size  and  health  of  his  Btomacli,  or  just  as  his  breathing  power  de» 
pends  on  the  volume  and  condition  of  liis  lungs. 

The  same  law  applies  to  animals.  Animals  have  more  or  leea 
brain.  The  first  rudiments  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  brain  appear 
in  the  fieiltes.  There  appears  to  be  quite  a  regular  gradation  both 
in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  brain  as  we  ascend  the  scale 
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of  the  animal  creation.  The  higher  order  of  animals — dogs,  horses^ 
monkeys,  arid  gorillas — ^have  considerable  amount  of  brain,  althougli 
in  -quantity  far  inferior  to  that  ot  man,  and  in  quality  probably 
still  more  so.  The  whale  and  the  elephant  are  the  only  animals 
that  have  larger  brains  than  man,  but  their  superiority  is  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  their  inferiority  in  quality. 

Animals  of  the  higher  orders  at  least  have  the  five  powers  of 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  will,  and  judgment.  Their  great 
deficiency  is  in  reasoning ;  their  judgments  seem  to  be  mostly  in- 
stinctive, yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  reason. 

Tlie  highest  order  of  anitnals — the  apes,  gorillas,  and  chimpan- 
zees— have  .a  far  less  quantity  of  brain  than  man,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  portions  that  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  reason- 
ing and  comparison,  and  to  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties.  The  difference  seems  to  be  one  chiefly  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind.  The  weight  of  the  brain  of  man  is  about  50  ounces, 
and  of  the  goyilla  about  15  or  20  ounces.  Idiots  sometimes  have 
very  small  brains — as  low  sometimes  as  30  or  35  ounces — rarely 
lower  than  30  ounces. 

There  is  therefore  a  wide  gulf  in  quantity  between  the  highest 
type  of  monkey  and  the  average  order  of  intelligent  man.  There 
is  probably  a  still  wider  gulf  in  the  element  of  quality,  though  of 
that  we  are  not  as  yet  so  well  informed. 

Man's  superiority  to  the  brute  is  seen,  then,  chiefly  in  the  quali- 
ty of  brain.  It  is  of  a  finer  structure.  It  is  richer  in  gray  matter. 
It  has  more  numerous  folds.  Its  intimute  structure  is  more  com- 
plex. The  microscope  tells  us  that  the  human  brain  is  composed  of 
eight  distinct  layers,  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.  These  layers  are  com- 
posed of  cells  of  every  Tariety  of  shape,  and  connected  by  every  varie- 
ty of  communication.  The  human  brain  is  also  rich  in  phosphorus. 
Examinations  have  shown  that'  flie  brains  of  animals  vary  in  their 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  with  their  intelligence. 

Man  is  also  superior  to  the  animals  in  his  method  of  speech.  It  is 
unfair,  however,  to  deny  the  faculty  of  speech  to  animals.  They 
have  among  themselves  a  language  that  expresses  clear  and  defi- 
nite ideas.  The  neighing  of  the  horse,  the  lowing  of  the  cow,  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  tlie  cat,  the  singing  of  the  bird, 
all  are  so  many  dififercnt  kinds  of  speech. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen,  then,  the  great  stmctnral  diflference  between 
man  and  other  animals  is  in  degree^  and  chiefly,  though  not  solely, 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  brain. 

It  is  very  true  that  man  difffers  from  the  other  animals  imme- 
diately below  him  in  the  curves  of  his  spine,  the  shape  of  his  pelvis, 
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the  arch  of  his  foot,  tliL*  relative  leugth  of  las  n]>per  and  lower 
liinljs^  etc. ;  but  all  these  are  small  mutters^  That  which  raised 
man  ahcnie  the  cAhtpan:^ee,  the  lmnu7\  and  the  ff07*il/a,  is  the  qumir 
titij  aful  thd  qiialUij  of  hU  brain. 

Reduce  the  volume  of  the  human  brain  one  half,  and  the  human 
race  would  be  brought  to  tlie  level  of  monkeys. 

The  ikx^ompauying  cut,  takea  from  Profe^^or  Huxley's  work  on 
*^  MarCs  Pliioe  in  Naiurey^  is  excemiin^^ly  suggestive.  It  repre- 
Jpmt^,  Slide  by  side,  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  apes, 

Tliere  is  probably  m  much  ditierGnee  l>et\veen  the  quality  of  tlie 
brains  of  men  and  of  animals,  a£  there  i^  between  tine  silk  and 
linsej  wooUey,  or  between  a  bandkercliief  of  tine  linen  and  one  of 
coarse  cotton.  Chemistry  and  the  microscope  may  yet  settle  this 
question  beyond  ditipute. 

Professor  Schroeder  van  dor  Kolk  haa  shown  tliat  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  tbo  brains  of  different  orders  of  the  aiumal 
creHtion, 

la  order  to  find  out  the  intelligence  of  animals,  it  haa  been 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  take  tlie  weight  of  the  brain  as  compared 
with  the  weight  of  their  bodies.  It  is  probable,  however,  tlmt  if  we 
would,  in  all  cajses,  accurately  determine  the  exact  quality  of  the 
brain  by  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  there  would  always  be  found 
I  a  correspondence  between  that  quality  and  the  intelligence.  On 
*  this  suliject  I  quote  from  a  very  able  article  recentJy  published  on 
this  subject  in  tlie  North  American  lieview  :^ 

**  There  is  no  action  of  the  human  mind  which  is  not  an  act  either 
of  knowledge,  teeling,  or  will.     There  is  but  a  single  fueulty  i£ 
r     willing,  while  our  acts  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  the  pro  luct  of 
m   Beveral  special  and  distinct  faculties.    In  many  of  our  complex  uiettr" 
■    tal  operations,  and  even  in  some  of  those  which  appear  to  be  the 
siuiplest,  all  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  the  %vilh  and 
some  one  or  more  of  the  feelings,  are  brought  into  action.      In  the 
following  instance  of  brute  intelligence  we  shall  find,  upon  careful 
€5onsideration,  that  the  case  is  })recisely  the  same.    The  story  will  be 
given  substantially  in  tlie  words  of  the  journal  from  which  it  is  taken, 
*'Ia  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  Loudon,  the  keepers  were  recently 
CDgaged  in  destroying  a  great  n ember  of  rats,  when  one  of  them 
escaped  and  ran  to  the  spot  allotted  to  the  elephant     Seeing  no 
other  refuge,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  tlie  rat  snugly  ensconced 
himself  in  the  trank  of  the  elephant,  very  much  to  the  elephant's 
dissatisfaction.     lie  stamped  his  foot  and  twisted  his  trunk  around 
like  the  sail  of  a  windmill,  and  then  stood  suddenly  still,  apparently 
reflecting  on  what  it  was  best  to  do.     Presentlv  lie  ran  to  the 
11 
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watcr-trongli  where  lie  was  accnstomed  to  drink,  plunged  in  hii 
trunk  and  filled  it,  and  then  raising  it  da^shed  out  the  rat  in  a  tor- 
^'ent  like  that  which  issues  from  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine.  When. 
the  rat  struck  the  ground,  the  elephant  seized  him  and  inade  hiuJ 
undergo  the  immersion  and  projection  four  times.  The  fourth  time 
the  rat  fell  dead.  The  elephant,  vvit!i  a  quiet  but  majestic  air, 
eruslied  it  under  Ids  foot,  and  then  went  round  to  the  spectators  to 
make  his  usual  collection  of  dainties. 

'*  In  eousideriug  the  mental  uperations  involved  in,  and  indicated 
by,  the  actions  of  the  elephant  in  tliis  contest,  we  will  begin  with 
the  knowing  or  cognitive  faculties.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
have  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  rat  in  his  proboscis,  ex- 
cept through  an  act  of  perception,^that  faculty  which  gives  to  the 
mind  its  knowledge  of  external  things.  But  perception  invillves 
self-consciousness :  for  the  mind  cannot  become  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  something  besides  itself,  without  perceiving  a  difference  be- 
tween that  something  and  itself;  and  the  perception  of  differences 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  differ.  Thus  the 
elepliant  must  have  been  conscious  of  his  own  existence  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  present  relation  of  some  external 
object  to  his  senses.  lie  must  have  bad,  for  aught  we  can  see,  as 
clear  an  idea  of  the  me  and  the  not-me  as  belong  to  most  men. 
This  ia  not  asserting  that  the  elepliant  is  a  plulosopher,  but  only 
that  he  possesses  the  essential  ground  wo  I'k  of  intelligence. 

**  But  the  mental  operation  already  described  involves  the  exercise 
of  otlier  faculties  than  tbc^se  td'  f^erception  and  self-conscionsness. 
In  distinguishing  itself,  the  percipient  subject,  from  the  perceived 
object,  the  mind  compares  the  two,  and  atlirms  that  they  are  not 
the  same.  We  have  here  comparison  and  judgment,  the  prime 
elements  of  all  reasoning.  However  complicated  any  train  of 
thought,  it  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  a  succession  of 
simple  acts  of  comparison  and  judgment.  It  is  this  fact  which 
leads  so  many  to  deny  to  brutes  the  possession  of  tliese  two  allied 
faculties.  The  coiii*se  of  reasoning  adopted  is  something  like  tlie 
following.  One  of  the  faculties  of  the  liuman  mind  is  the  faculty 
of  relations,  or  the  power  of  comparing  and  judging.  To  the  ex 
creise  of  this  power  are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  grandest  acJuevcments 
iif  the  human  intellect,  such  as  tlie  clii^covery  of  the  law  of  gmvita- 
tion,  and  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  etliical  and 
metaphysical  science.  No  animal  has  ever  accomplished  such  re- 
hultB,  and  therefore  the  brute  creation  doe^  not  possess  this  fsEU5ulty.'^ 

**  Sorrow  for  the  loss  of  friends  many   animals  manifest    in  A 
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striking 


degree. 


Examples  of  this  emotion  in  domestic  animaJfl 
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will  readily  occur  to  every  one.  Forbes,  in  his  ^Oriental  Me- 
moirs,' tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his  having  shot  a  female  monkey 
and  carried  off  the  body,  forty  of  the  animals  soon  surrounded  his 
tent,  and,  making  a  great  noise,  gave  evidence  of  an  inclination  to 
attack  him.  On  the  presentation  of  his  gun,  all  retired  except  one, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader :  he  stood  his  ground,  chattering 
furiously.  As  the  man  did  not  fire,  the  monkey  at  last  came  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  and  began  a  lamentable  moaning,  and  by  the  most 
expressive  gestures  seemed  to  beg  for  the  dead  body.  When  it  was 
given  him,  he  took  it  sorrowfully  in  his  arms  and  bore  it  away  to 
his  companions. 

"Whether  brutes  sympathize  with  the  happiness  and  sorrow  of 
otliers  might  at  first  sight  seem  doubtful ;  but  facts  like  the  following 
compel  us  to  decide  the  question  in  the  afiirmative.  The  story  is 
taken  by  Brougham  from  an  apparently  tioistworthy  French  autho- 
rity. *A  swallow  had  slipped  its  foot  into  the  noose  of  a  cord 
attached  to  a  spout  in  the  College  des  Qnatre  Nations  at  Paris,  and 
by  endeavoring  to  escape  had  drawn  the  knot  tight.  Its  strength 
being  exhausted  in  vain  attempts  to  fly,  it  uttered  piteous  cries, 

which  assembled  a  vast  flock  of  other  swallows They  seemed 

to  crowd  and  consult  together  for  a  little  while,  and  then  one  of 
them  darted  at  the  string  and  struck  at  it  with  his  beak  as  he  flew 
past ;  and  others  following  in  quick  succession  did  the  same, 
striking  at  the  same  part,  till,  after  continuing  this  combined  ope- 
ration for  half  an  hour,  they  succeeded  in  severing  the  cord  and  free- 
ing their  companion.  They  all  continued  flocking  and  hovering 
till  night ;  only,  instead  of  the  tumult  and  agitation  in  which  they 
had  been  at  their  first  assembling,  they  were  chattering  as  if  with- 
out any  anxiety  at  all,  but  conscious  of  having  succeeded.' 

"  The  emotion  of  satisfaction  at  success,  and  the  opposite  emotion 
of  dejection  at  failure,  as  well  as  that  self-satisfied  feeling  which  we 
call  pride  or  self-esteem,  are  often  exhibited  in  the  actions  of  do- 
mestic animals :  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  instances. 

"  Although  we  should  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  are  many  ani- 
mals which  have  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  yet  it  can  hardly  b^  denied 
to  the  ape  and  monkey  tribes,  or  to  parrots. 

"  Surprise,  curiosity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  new,  all  of  which 
may  be  considered  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  feeling,  are 
noticeable  in  all  the  higher  animals.  Dogs  meeting  for  the  first 
time  especially  exhibit  this  emotion. 

"  That  birds  apparently  delight  in  the  brilliant  plumage  of  their 
mates  is  an  indication  that  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  beauty. 
The  fact  that  brutes  do  not  seem  to  manifest  any  appreciation  of 
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the  Piibliiiie  cannot  he  consiflered  as  due  to  any  radical  defect  b 
their  natures,  so  lon^  as  tlie  philosophers  make  no  fuudanjental  dis- 
tinction between  tJie  feuhhiue  and  the  beaut ifuh" 

Prof.  J.  W.  Draj)er,  in  his  Treatit^e  on  Physiology,  describes  the 
f^enius  of  aniuiak  in  the  following  eloquent  pass^age,  which  1  trau 
scribe  in  full ; 

"Insects  form  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  defence,  invasion, 
emigration,  mere  pleasure^ — sueieties  which  nndoubtedly  ai'ise  in  the 
experience  of  passions,  sneh  as  love  and  fear.  Of  these  the  dura- 
tion is  varialile;  6ome  last  through  the  larva  state  only,  some  are 
confined  to  tlie  imngo,  some  are  maintained  through  life.  The 
organization  l>y  which  their  object  is  accomplished  is  vai'ious,  mo- 
narcliieal,  repul>liean.  The  caterpillars  of  the  proeessionary  motha 
are  guided  in  their  march  by  a  leader;  the  termites  obey  at  once 
a  king  and  a  queen.  The  lust  of  power  is  not  alone  felt  among 
human  monarchs ;  the  queen  bee  never  rests  till  she  has  assassinated 
her  rival.  All  insects  of  the  same  kind  are  not  born  equal,  nor  do 
all  pursue  the  same  occupation  ;  some  follow  a  life  of  leisure,  some 
devote  themselves  to  tlie  profession  of  aitns,  some  are  laborers. 
When  the  metropolis  of  the  termites  is  attacked,  the  laborers,  as 
non-combatants,  retire,  but  the  soldiers  come  out.  The  ant!^,  with 
w*hicli  we  are  more  familiar,  engage  in  military  and  filibustering 
expeditions;  they  make  reconnoissances,  set  sentinels,  march  in  a 
definite  order,  the  van  alternately  falling  to  t^e  rear;  their  lines  of 
communication  are  maintained,  and,  if  necessary,  swift  couriers  are 
dispatched  for  re-enforcements.  If  sncceFsfnl^  they  not  only  carry 
off  their  enemies'  stores,  but  reduce  the  vanquished  to  actual  servi- 
tude, compelling  them  to  work  as  slaves.  They  have  notions  of 
property,  and  though  some  of  them  practice  cannibalism,  they  will 
amuse  themselves  in  more  plea^sant  occupations,  tumbling  and  play* 
ing  together  like  kittens  or  puppies.  With  a  sentiment  of  strict 
justice,  the  wasp  who  has  returned  from  a  successful  foray  divides 
his  booty  among  the  males,  females,  and  the  laborers  who  have  been 
working  in  the  vespiary ;  nor  is  the  sentinel,  who  is  doing  duty  at 
the  door,  forgotten.  If,  through  the  chances  of  war  or  by  accident, 
any  one  has  sustained  a  grave  injury,  in  some  tribes  the  most  de- 
voted sympathy  is  shown  ;  the  ant  will  carry  his  wounded  friend 
out  of  the  heat  of  the  fight ;  in  other  tril^es  a  more  than  Boman 
firmness  is  displayed:  the  sufterer  is  put  out  of  pain  by  his  com- 
panion. Expecting  an  attack,  some  insects  will  shut  their  doors  $k 
night,  and  barricade  them  within,  or,  if  the  danger  is  continual, 
will  build  masked  gateways  in  succession,  with  interior  walls  that 
command  them.     They  are  no  contemptible  engineers.     They  can 
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eonstriict  and  maintain  roads  of  4!:reat  lengtlj,  with  patlis  brandnu^ 
from  tbem*  which,  if  neceftSAr}\  they  keep  mown  ;  they  cross  htreaina 
by  throwing  them&elves  into  floating  bridges,  and  tlio  daiiiagts  done 
to  their  premises  b}^  an  invader  they  show  the  most  singnlar  skill 
and  alacrity  in  repairing.  How  many  are  the  contrivaneoft  to 
which  insects  resort  to  carry  out  their  purposes!  The  cateriiilhir 
of  the  cabbage  botterfly  nnikes  a  ladder  and  goes  np  it;  the  geo- 
metrical caterpillar  lets  dawn  a  rope,  and,  for  fear  of  Iinrting  hira- 
ftelf,  drops  a  foot  at  a  time.  Tlie  gossamer  spider  sends  f>>rth  a 
thread  fine  enough  to  ti\sO  like  a  balloon,  arid,  doating  in  tJie  air, 
descends  or  rises  by  winding  it  up  or  letting  it  out.  There  are  other 
insects  which  make  diving  InJls,  and  go  under  tlie  water  No  bird 
makes  a  net,  no  beast  a  pitfall  j  men  and  injects  do  both.  A  gJirig 
of  sailors  will  carry  a  spar  by  supporting  it  on  alternate  sides  on 
their  shoulders;  a  gang  of  ants  will,  in  like  manner,  carry  a  straw 
or  a  long  worm*  There  are  spiders  which  show  as  much  dexterity 
as  an  Indian  in  sneaking  forward  to  get  in  reach  of  their  prey. 

"  In  their  domestic  economy,  how  wonderful !  Some  buihl  their 
hoQses  of  artificial  stone,  some  of  pasteboard,  which  they  make. 
Some  oorer  their  rooms  with  tapestry,  some  lay  carpets  of  silk  on 
the  floor,  some  hang  their  d«»<ii*i?  on  silk  hinges,  so  that  they  shnt  by 
their  own  weight  They  make  arches,  domes,  colonnades,  stair- 
cases.    They  practice  concealment  of  food*" 

Dr.  Lay  cock  (quoted  by  Prof.  Drayjer)  remarks  thus  boldly: 
**  On  what  structures  depend,  if  not  on  the8e  cephalic  ganglia, 
all  those  wonderful  instincts  which  mimic  in  their  operation  the 
nrts'of  man.     There  is  hartlly  a  mechanical  pui-suit  in  which  in- 
sects do  not   excel.     They  are  excellent  weaveiis,  lionse-builders, 
urchitects ;  they  nmke  divingdjells,  bore  galleries,  raise  vaults,  con- 
ruct  bridges;  they  lino  tlieir  houses  with' taf>e»itry,  clean  them, 
ntilate  them,  and  close  them  witli  admirnbly-titted  swing  doors. 
They  build  and  store  warehouses,  construct  traps  in  the  greatest 
variety,  hunt  skilfully,  rob  and  plunder.     They  poison,  sftljre,  and 
stab  their  enemies.     They  have  social  laws,  a  common  language, 
divisions  of  labor,  and  gradations  of  rank.     They  maiutaiTj  armies^ 
go  to  war,  send  out  scouts,  appoint  sentinels,  carry  off  prisoners, 
keep  slaves,  and  tend  domestic  animals.     In  short,  they  are  men- 
tally a  miniature  copy  of  man." 

It  is  proper  here  to  speak  of  the  ''  Darwiman  Theory,'*^ 
Darwin  has  written  a  work  on  t!je  '*  Origin  ofSpeei^s^^  in  which 
lie  brings  a  large  number  of  fact^  which  go  to  show  that  all  men 
and  all  animals,  all  orgardc  life,  have  developed  from  one  simple 
form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.     lie  holds  that  men  were 
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formerly  monkeys,  that  monkeys  were  formerly  of  a  lower  ordei 
of  aniraalfl,  that  cata,  dogs,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.^  all  have 
reached  their  present  condition  in  the  aninml  world  by  slow  d^ 
velopraent— from  animals  below  them.  He  liyldt?^  that  this  develofv 
meiit  takes  place  through  "selection,"  or  '* survival  of  the  fittest;** 
that  the  best  seletjt^  the  best  in  each  order  of  life*  and  thus  the 
cliildren  improve  on  their  parents,  while  the  interior  specimens  of 
each  race  or  tribe  die  out. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  existence  wliich  raen  and  plants  and 
animals  have  to  encounter,  the  best  always  wins.  In  this  way 
animals  have  improved  and  developed  into  the  measure  and  the 
stature  of  men. 

This  theory  of  Darwin  is  rendered  plausible  by  a  large  array  of 
startling  and  suggestive  facts*  Wq  know  by  experience  that  we 
cim,by  selection  and  care,  improve  or  change  breeds  of  anhnals  and 
birds,  such  as  hoi-ses,  dogs,  and  pigeons.  We  know  that  we  can  da 
the  same  with  plants  and  flowers.  We  know  that  we  can  do  the 
same  with  man,  ^ 

The  question  now  arises — are  the  facts  sufficient  to  prove  the 
tlieory  ?  Concerning  this  many  of  as  must  doubt.  We  know 
BO  little  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  so  little  of  the  early  history  of 
different  races,  so  little,  indeed,  of  hiiman  history,  so  little  of  the 
history  of  the  animal  world,  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  either  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  brilliant  generalization. 

The  investigations  of  Darwin  have  at  least  brought  out  some 
very  valuable  and  interesting  facts. 

Thns  we  are  told  that  the  organic  life  on  the  island  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  organic  life  on  the  mainland  near  it.  The 
luscious  peach  of  our  gardens  has  descended,  by  the  process  of 
selection  and  development,  from  the  bitter  almond  of  Persia.  Our 
cabbages  even  grew  wild— a  dismal  weed— on  the  shores  of  Europe. 
The  race-horse  of  England,  under  the  culture  and  training  of 
modern  times,  has  become  a  different  animal  from  its  ancestors, 
both  in  shape  and  in  quality. 

Both  his  '*  Origin  of  Species  "  and  his  "  Yariations  of  Aniraala 
and  Plants  under  Domestication"  are  worthy  of  eareful  study  by 
tliinlring  mind. 
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ART    OF    PRESERVING    HEALTH    AND    PRO- 
LONGING   LIFE. 


POPULAB  FALLACIES  OONOERNING  DIET. 

There  are  more  fallacies  abroad  among  the  people  in  regard  to 
diet  than  on  almost  any  other  subject  of  hygiene.  These  are  not 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  They  are  accepted  among 
the  most  learned  and  by  tliose  in  the  highest  literary  and  social 
positions.  Tliese  errors  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  subject 
of  food  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  cannot  be  entirely  understood 
without  some  study  and  care. 

Most  of  these  errors,  however,  are  the  result  of  the  false  teach- 
ings of  writers  on  health.  Alcott,  Graham,  President  Hitchcock — 
all  sincere,  honest  men,  but  thoroughly  at  fault  on  nearly  all  their 
ideas  of  hygiene — exercised  a  {wwerful  influence  in  their  day,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  their  teachings  still  remain,  and  work  terrible 
mischief. 

I  will  briefly  point  out  some  of  the  errors  that  have  been  taught 
by  these  and  others,  and  which  are  still  abrgad  among  the  people. 

In  the^r*^  place,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  thatj9«?pfo,  as  a  ride, 
eat  too  muchy  and  that  moat  of  the  diseases  of  the  world  come  from 
aver-feedmg. 

The  truth  is  that,  among  all  decent  or  civilized  people,  the  ten- 
dency is  directly  the  reverse.  In  our  country,  and  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  far  more  are  underfed  than  overfed.  In  civilized,  hard- 
working communities,  excessive  alimentation  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Throughout  our  land,  thousands  and  thousands  die 
every  year  from  actual  starvation.  Some  of  these  unfortunates  are 
little  children  whose  parents  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  poor,  to  give 
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them  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  life  Bet  manj  of  tliem  arc 
adults,  whom  hard  poverty,  or  sad  ignorance,  hii^  forced  into  si 
liabit  of  syatematic  though  undesigned  starvation.  Day  after  il«y 
their  stomach  receives  less  nutriment  than  the  t^ystem  deniaudo* 
Day  after  day  the  vital  powers  shjwly  fade,  the  s^trcngth  grows  \i>^^, 
the  epirits  become  morbid,  and  the  face  wan  and  dejected.  Diaease 
now  steps  in,  attacks  and  carries  by  force  some  important  citadel 
of  the  body,  and  death  follows.  The  process  is  a  slow  one — some* 
times  very  slow"— extending^  perhaps,  over  many  years,  but  it  i^ 
oftentimes  just  as  eure  as  it  is  slow. 

As  a  rule,  tlie  savages  eat  less  than  the  civilized.  They  may 
gorge  themselves  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Bushmen  and  Hotten* 
tota  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Green  landers,  and  Esquimaux  ;  hut 
between  these  seasons  of  liideous  gluttony  many  days  often  inter- 
vene. The  a%'erage  quantity  of  nutriment  that  most  of  the  barba- 
rous tribes  eousunie  is  unquestionably  less  than  that  of  the  civilized, 
who  take  three  regular  nieals  daily.  Indeed,  most  of  tlie  wihl 
races  lead  a  vary  |)reearifnis  existence  in  regard  tu  food.  Tlicy  sub- 
sist on  snails,  bugs,  clay,  insipid  or  bitter  fruit,  unsightly  wonns, 
and  other  substances  equally  abominable,  w*hich  are  neither  jiutri- 
tious  nor  agreeable. 

I  say,  then,  that  tlie  civilized  eat  more  than  thesavflge,  and  that 
they  onght  to  do  bo.  The  reason  is  clear.  They  work  harder. 
They  use  their  brains  more.  Labor  of  the  brain  is  always  a«*eoni- 
panied  by  \va4=ite  of  tissue.  It  has  been  estimated^  by  Professor 
Houghton,  that  three  houra  of  brain-work  cau&e  as  imjKirtant 
changes  of  tissue  as  a  wliole  day  devoted  to  mere  muscular  labor. 

There  are  drones,  all  tlirough  society,  who  do  nothing  but  live 
on  others.  There  are  gluttons  and  gourmands,  all  through  society, 
who  do  nothing  but  eat  and  drink.  But  gluttons  and  gourmands 
are  exceptions  in  civilized  lands.  Many  children  undoubtedly  eat 
too  much  and  too  often  ;  but  they  almost  always  break  off  the 
habit  before  reaching  adult  age. 

Even  among  our  rich  and  luxurious  classes,  the  number  of  those 
who  injure  themselves  by  over-eating  is  far  less  than  the  number  of 
those  who  injure  themselves  by  under-eatiilg.  Rich  and  fashionable 
people  use  their  brains  very  actively— otiten times,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, in  acts  of  frivoJity  and  dissipation — are  usually  hard-working 
men  of  business,  and  need  more  and  a  greater  variety  of  food  than 
those  who  do  little  or  nothing,  or  who  livel^y  muscular  toil  alone. 

In  the  secojtd  ]>lace,  it  w  a  fallacy  to  aujiywAe  that  vegetable  food 
is  healt/ner  and  emier  of  digest  km  than  animal. 

Comparative  anatomy,  physiology^  exi^erience,  our  natural  ap- 
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petitee^  and  the  history  of  the  world,  all  eliovv  us  dint  ruuii  should 
have  a  mixed  diet — fltish,  iish,  fruit,  aad  vegetables. 

The  cuntrai7  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  moustrouB  errors  that 
ever  infested  eoeiety.  It  has  carried  hundreds  and  thcmsands  to 
early  gntves.  The  pjpiiUiritj  of  tin's  error,  lU  one  tiirie,  was  partly 
the  result  of  the  popukrity  oftlic  men  who  Hdvocuted  it. 

In  this  country,  we  love  extremes,  and  roll  them  iis  6wcet  mor- 
Bela  under  our  tongues.  Vegetarianism  is  an  extreme,  aud  there- 
fore Americana  eherislied  it.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  praetical- 
ly  advocated  by  any  large  or  influential  numl)er;  but  there  are 
very  many  wlio  theoretically  believe  in  the  heresy,  and  who  think 
tliat  they  do  wrong  when  tJjoy  eat  flesh  or  flslu  Thus  they  go  on 
all  their  lives  violating  their  eooseiencos.  '*  Woe  unto  the  man 
who  creates  a  sin  I  ^* 

The  truth  is,  that  vegetables,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  ore 
not  only  less  digestible  than  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  but  they  are 
also  less  nutritious.  They  linger  Ioniser  on  the  stomach,  and,  being 
composed  mostly  of  water,  give  less  nutriment  to  the  system. 
Tljerefore,  many,  who  cannot  digest  vegetables  at  all,  can  eat  and 
relish  and  assimilate  beefsteak,  mutton,  lamb,  chicken,  turkey,  etc., 
without  diilicnlty.  Chronic  invalids  and  dyspeptici*  should,  aa  a 
rule,  eat  largely  of  fresh  meat  and  lish,  and  very  moderately  of 
vegetables. 

It  19  true,  however,  that  vegetables,  bread,  and  fruit,  are  all 
nec<^sary,  and  all  should  be  used  under  the  guidance  of  experience, 
and  the  taute  of  each  indtvidual. 

But  it  must  not  Ijc  forgotten  that  more  aetits  diseases — tar  more 
— ariae  from  fruit  and  vegetables  than  from  flesh  and  fisli.  Each 
individual  nuist,  therefore,  tind  out  for  himself,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, what  he  can  indulge  in,  and  what  lie  must  forego. 

Another  fallacy,  in  reyard  to  dlet^  is  to  mipjtose  ilioi  the  natural 
apjyeiii/!  in  not  the  best  guids  a^  to  tJis  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
food. 

It  is  true  that  the  appetite  does  sometimes  l>ecome  perverted*  It 
is  true  that  it  does  be<H>me  sometimes  a  symptom  of  disease.  But 
these  cases  are  exceptional. 

Hideous  doctrines  have  been  taught  on  thissobject  AVe  have 
been  solemnly  told  to  riefe  from  the  table  as  hungry  as  when  we  sat 
down.  We  have  been  told  to  be  always  ready  for  a  meal — in  other 
words,  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpctnul  hunger.  We  have  been  told  to 
eat  tliose  things  that  we  moat  hate,  and  to  avoid  those  things  tliat  we 
most  love — that  t<i  have  a  longing  for  any  article  is  the  very  reaaoo 
why  we  should  be  denied  it. 
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These  doetrines  are  inonstmus.     They  are  unworthy  of  the  nlte- 
teeotli  century,     Tliey  ai*e  a  libel  on  the  Creator  who  gave  us  taste 
and  appetite,  in  order  that  we  might  know  what  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
gav4e  us  ftko  judgment  to  direct  appetite  and  taste  when  the  sjBtOH 
becdnies  diseased.  ^| 

Notwithstanding  all  its  liability  to  pervei^ion^  the  appetite  is, 
m  the  whole,  a  better  guide  in  selecting  food,  and  in  nieasoring 
tg  quantity,  than  all  the  books  on  hygiene  that  have  ever  been 
written. 

The  practice  of  weighing  the  food,  which  was  introdnced  to  the 
world  by  the  example  and  teachings  of  Cornaro,  the  Italian,  cannot 
he  too  strongly  reprobated.  It  is  impossible  for  the  scales  to  tell  ns 
how  uinch  to  eat  The  quantity  of  food  that  we  need  depends 
on  tlie  amount  of  labor  that  we  do,  on  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion, on  our  mental  moods,  and  on  the  quality  and  variety  of  the 
food  which  is  served. 

To  w'eigh  or  measure  the  ^ood  habitually  is  not  only  silly,  un- 
necessary, and  useless ;  it  is  actually  a  crime.  It  wastes  valuable 
•Jiours  that  should  be  better  employed.  It  makes  us  miserable,  and 
tliat  fact  alone  is  argument  enough  against  it.  It  brings  ou  indi* 
gestion  and  all  other  woes,  and  therefore  prevents  us  from  getting 
the  best  advantage  of  wliat  we  eat. 

Another  cormuonftMacy^  in  regard  to  dut^  is  the  theory  that  ons 
or  two  kind^  offood^  at  eaeh  me(d,  are  rnore  easUy  digested^  and  more 
wholesome^  than  a  large  and  palatable  "variety . 

Our  books  on  health  tell  us  over  apd  over  again  that  two  ariir 
elm  at  each  meal  are  sufficient,  and  that  we  shall  be  liable  to  eat 
more  if  the  table  is  covered  wit!i  a  generous  variety. 

My  advice  is  emphatic  and  clear.  Let  there  be  as  generous, 
agreeable,  and  attractive  a  variety  at  eadh  meal  as  we  can  aftbrd. 
Let  the  limits  of  that  variety  be  determined  by  ^our  pm*ses,  our  tastes, 
our  appetites,  and  our  talent  in  cooking,  and  not  by  the  books. 

It  is  posv^ible  fur  nearly  ^x^ry  family  to  have  a  good  variety  of 
food  at  each  meal,  or,  at  least,  at  the  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
without  great  expense.  Cookery  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  ehonld 
be  made  a  study.  We  have  good  books  on  cookery  at  the  present 
time,  and  every  young  wife  who  loves  her  household,  and  every 
young  maiden  who  hopes  to  have  a  household  to  love,  should  study 
tlie  best  works  on  this  subject,  just  as  they  study  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  in  the  schools  ;  and,  above  all,s)iould  practise 
the  art  with  their  own  hands  at  home. 

Genius  never  made  any  lady  a  good  cook.  The  art  is  acquired 
by  close  study  and  patient  practiccj  by  many  and  repeated  failures. 
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good  cook  can  make  a  pleasant  and  bealthful  meal  out  of  a  few 
film  pie  articles,  A  ptxir  cook  will  make  a  wretclied  dinner,  ever 
with  the  whole  market  at  her  disposal.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
the  art  of  preparing  food  will  be  taught  in  our  BchcHpls,  like  other 
important  branches ;  when  young  girls  and  young  wives  will  go  to 
tlie  couking-sehool  as  they  now^  go  to  the  daneing-hall,  aud  when 
even  ladies  of  fashion  will  bojist  of  their  bread  and  tlieir  puddings 
BB  they  now  boast  of  their  acquisitions  in  niutsic  aud  French, 

A  variety  of  food  is  more  healthful  than  one  or  two  kinds,  be- 
canse  it  is  more  easily  digested.  This  ib  a  law  of  Nature,  Appetite 
teacher  ua  to  combine  sweet  with  Botir,  vegetables  with  meat,  dry 
food  with  watery,  etc. 

A  meal  composed  simply  of  dry  Graham  bread,  ur  of  potatoes, 
or  of  fruit  even,  k  far,  far  less  palatable  and  less  digestible  than  a 
meal  composed  of  all  three  varieties  at  once.  Science  and  experi- 
ence are  hem  in  perfect  accord. 

If*,  thei^fore,  we  must  eat  candy,  let  it  either  l>e  with  or  just 
After  our  meals.  If  we  must  eat  sweets  in  the  evening,  let  us  have 
giotir  fruit^ — apples,  or  lemons,  or  oranges — at  the  same  time,  and  we 
shsU  be  less  injured.  We  should  never  eat  a  large  quantity,  either 
of  sweet  orof  Bonr  substances,  on  a  perfectly  empty  stomach. 

Still  afiotAer  camman/ailaci/  /#,  t/ia't  brain-iaorkers  need  less  nu* 
trimeni  lAan  those  who  live  hy  tlidr  muscles. 

This  idea  would  never  have  Ijcen  entertained  if  people  had  de- 
pended on  their  own  oljservution  and  experience.  But  we  have  been 
infineuced  by  false  teachings  and  erroneous  theories. 

Any  one  who  has  attended  assuciations  of  clergymen,  or  alumni 
meetings,  or  has  boarded  w^ith  students,  has  had  opportunity  to  see 
that  brain-workers  are  large  eaters,  as  indeed  tliey  should  be  if  they 
are  really  hard  workers.  The  chan^/es  of  tissue  in  the  brain,  that  take 
place  f/w/'m^  stwltj  and  thought^  are  very  hnportant  and  very  rapid^ 
and  must  he  replaced  by  abundant  food. 

The  ruling  classes  in  aUpowerfid  countries  h^ive  heen  liberal  feed- 
ers, Babylon  was  a  powerful  city  in  its  day,  and  all  aceonnts 
?rree  that  its  inhabitants  were  given  to  free  and  luxurious  living. 
he  same  was  true  of  Persia,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Oriental  powers 
that  successively  held  sway  ov«-»r  that  portion  of  the  earth.  Tlte  an- 
cient Greeks  were  far  from  being  Grabamites  or  vegetarians,  but 
availed  themselves  of  the  best  that  tlieir  little  peninsula  could  afford. 

They  were  not,  however,  as  extravagant  and  luxurious  as  are 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day;  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  not  as  aggressive  and  piwerful  in  all  that  becomes  a  nation 
ad  were  many  other  kingdoms  of  ancient  times. 
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The  most  powerful  nation  of  antiquity  was  Rome.  It  governed 
120,tJOO,nOO  uf  people,  and  displayed  great  skill  and  gigantic  energy 
in  works  uf  iirterufil  ini)irovements.  Of  the  matiner  of  life  of  th€ 
lioniuns  we  have  more  direct  and  antlientic  testimony  than  of  any 
other  nation  of  ancient  tlmea.  No  people  of  any  era  of  the  world 
were  so  devoted  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  tahle.  The  countrymen  of 
CfB&ar  and  PompeYj  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  of  Virgil  and  Augtistiis, 
were  as  vigoroug  performers  at  the  table  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  In 
the  discussions^  of  the  fornm,  or  in  tlie  realm  of  poesy. 

Not  content  with  the  prcKlucts  of  their  own  soil^  or  the  ordinary 
articles  of  diet,  they  ransacked  the  most  distant  lands  and  seas  for 
tlie  rarest  specimens  of  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit,  and  served  them 
up  in  evejy  combination  then  known  to  the  culinary  art.  The  de- 
scriptions tliat  historians  give  us  of  the  banquets  of  the  Roman  pa- 
trician*, in  the  time  of  the  greatest  glory  of  their  empire,  seem  more 
like  mythical  tales  than  realities;  and  if  they  were  not  thoroughly 
snl>stantiatcd,  would  hardly  be  worthy  of  credence. 

It  !s  true  that  the  systems  of  cookery  of  that  time  were  much  in- 
ferior to  our  own,  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  ordinary  dishet 
Were  not  as  diffused  among  the  masses  as  nmong  our  own  population ; 
but  the  patrician R — ^the  ruling  order  of  Roman  society — who  made 
Rome  wliat  it  was  among  the  nations,  left  no  known  means  untried 
to  nuike  their  tables  tempting  and  luxurious. 

If  now  we  come  down  1,800  years,  we  find  that  the  dominant 
classes  of  the  great  jiowers  of  the  earth  are,  without  exception,  good 
feeders.  The  skilful  cooking  of  the  French,  and  the  roaat  beef  and 
plum-pudding  of  the  English,  have  long  been  proverbial. 

France  and  England  are  confe&sedly  the  two  great  powers  of 
Europe.  The  better  classes  among  the  Uormans  and  Russians  are 
free  and  easy  livers,  though  they  ore  not,  as  a  rule,  as  fastidious  con- 
noisseurs nor  as  voracious  'ab  tlie  English.  The  Americans  are,  un- 
questionably, the  greatest  eaters  of  tljc  civilized  workb  There  may 
be  Greenlandei"^  who  consume,  at  irregular  periods,  incredible  quan- 
tities of  train-oil  and  blubber;  there  maybe  certain  classed  in 
Europe  who  live  perhaps  more  expensively  ;  but  there  is  no  country 
anywhere,  the  mass  of  whose  population  live  as  generously  as  ours. 

Our  raw  material  is  greater  in  variety  and  abundance  than  that 
of  any  other,  and  we  Itave  all  the  commercial  products  of  other  lands. 
Said  Carlyle  to  Emerson  :  *'  The  best  thing  he  knew  of  tliat  countjy 
[America]  was,  that  in  it  a  man  can  have  meat  for  his  labon" 

St  J  mufdi  has  l>een  said  of  the  abstemiousness  of  Socrates,  of 
Cincinnatus  at  his  plough,  and  of  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of 
many  other  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  so  many 
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.  inculcating  temperance  and  mcKleration  have  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  ttge,  that  few  will  be  readily  incHned  to  aeeept 
these  statements  concerning  the  liberal  diet  of  those  who  live  bj 
their  brains  without  specitic  exanunatton.  Ehilroratc  statiatict^s  can* 
not  l>e  obtained  in  regard  to  the  personal  habits  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  brain-workers  of  history,  but  biography  is  suffi* 
ciejjtlj  explicit  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  vegetarians  or  dieta- 
riajis  (a$  the  term  is  popularly  nndei^tuod)  have  been  ihe  exceptionts 
and  nut  the  rule  among  them.  The  common  and  jdmost  universally 
received  impression,  that  severe  mental  activity  is  inconsistent  with 
free  living,  and  tliat  vegetariani?  can  dunk  harder  and  lunger  titan 
flesh-eaters,  seeiuB  to  have  derived  its  plausibility  from  the  Ibl lowing 
olieerved  facts,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  can  be  entirely  explained  on 
other  principles, 

J*^ir«t. — Intuition  and  experience  teach  \u  all  that  two  so  impor- 
tant organs  as  the  fitomaeh  and  tlie  brain  caimot  buth  be  overtii^ked 
at  once^  without  injury  to  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  said  that 
General  Elliot,  the  defender  of  Gibraltar  during  that  memorable 
fiiege,  lived  for  several  days  on  a  very  little  boiled  rice. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  fasted  for  long  intervals  while  he  was  en- 
gaged  on  his  Principia.  Most  of  the  great  generals  of  the  world 
have  been  rigidly  abstemious  under  the  pressure  of  great  emergen- 
cies, A  number  of  anthors  con  Id  be  mentioned,  who,  during  the 
execution  of  great  lite-taska,  have,  for  the  time,  starved  the  body 
that  the  mind  might,  as  it  were,  act  independently  of  its  earthly 
tabernacle.  In  tliis  respect  they  but  imitate  tlie  slirewd  merchant, 
who,  on  entering  upon  some  unusually  great  speculation,  retrenches 
his  expenses,  and  withdraws  liis  fui\ds  from  other  directions,  until 
the  emergency  is  over,  when  perhaps  he  spends  and  invests  again 
with  still  greater  freedom  than  ficfore. 

Secontlly, — The  standard  of  living  has  been  so  much  raised 
under  our  modern  ciTilization,  that  the  diet  of  the  heroes  of  the  past 
seems  to  be  very  meagre,  though  they  may  have  been  as  liberal  as 
the  best  of  their  day. 

The  laborer  of  our  age  and  country  often  spreads  a  more  delicate 
table  than  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizalieth.  Not  that  the  wortliies 
of  Queen  Bess's  reign  were  poorly  fed  ;  for  their  diet  was  nutritious, 
but  not  as  agreeably  served  and  varied  as  ours. 

Thirdly. — There  have  been,  and  tliere  are  still  living  those 
among  our  prominent  litt^ratevn  who,  for  a  season  at  least,  have 
been  so  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  vegetarianism,  and  I>y  the  viewa 
of 'Alcott  and  Graham,  that  they  have  practically  adopted  them, 
and  with  the  usual  ardor  of  first  converts,  they  liave  loudly  pro- 
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claimed  tlieir  experience,  and  liave  exhorted  others  to  march  undei 
the  same  Imrmer. 

AnioBg  them  I  may  mention  the  names  of  the  poet  Slielley, 
Lewe&,  the  biographer  of  Ooetlie,  and  Horace  Greeley. 

But  it  is  observed  most  of  these  gradually  lose  their  enthn&iai^in 
over  tbe  new  doctrine,  and  iimdly  ahaiidcm  the  syBtem  altogether. 
As  baa  already  been  suggested,  those  who  suddenly  change  to  a 
vegetarian  or  very  simple  mode  of  diet  at  firet  find  that  they  can 
Btndy  harder  and  perliaps  longer  than  before,  fur  the  reason  that 
tiiey  eat  much  less  quantity  than  when  they  partake  of  a  variety  of 
food. 

The  stomach  has  so  little  to  do  that  tlie  brain  is  alwa}^  in  work- 
ing order,  and  for  a  time  the  new  convert,  especially  if  he  be  of  a 
poetic  turn,  lives  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  hea%^en. 

Eotin  themajarityof  cascB,  this  ecfitaticexi&tencegmdiially yields 
to  a  feeling  of  depression  and  weakness,  that  can  only  be  relieved 
by  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  If  they  have  sublime  faith  in  the 
truth  of  their  tlieories,  united  to  great  strength  of  will,  they  may 
persevere  in  this  misguided  course  until  sickness  or  death  close  the 
scene.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  some  very  able  and  pnimising 
young  students  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools.  But  the 
mRJm'ity,  after  testing  tbe  new  doctrines  for  a  few  months  or  years, 
gradually  abandon  them,  and  return  to  the  natural  manner  of  life. 
The  result  is,  that  after  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  the  number  of  consistent  vegetarians  is  exceedingly 
small.  The  impression  that  those  who  depend  on  the  labor  of  their 
brains  need  less  food  than  mechanics  and  laborers,  is  so  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mindsof  the  comnnmitv,  that  it  is  probable  that  only  the 
most  direct  and  telling  statistics  will  suHiee  to  introduce  a  new 
belief. 


OBJECTS   OF   DIGESTION. 

The  great  object  of  digestion  is  the  formation  of  chyle;  hence, 
whatever  substances  yield  this  fluid  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  of 
tlie  best  quality,  will  necessarily  afford  t!ie  most  nourishment  But 
the  various  substances  used  for  fuod  differ  greatly  in  their  nutritious 
and  digestive  qualities.  Sotnc  are  highly  nutritious,  and  ai'o,  never- 
theless, difficult  of  digct^tioo  ;  others,  again,  pass  quickly  out  of  the 
stomach  without  supplying  much  nourishment  to  the  body.  Food  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach  with  the  object  of  being  converted  into 
a  fluid  fitted  to  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  living  body.  It 
might,  therefore,  naturally  be  presumed  that  substances,  already  of 
an  animal  nature^  and  similar  to  the  structure  which  they  are  in- 
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fended  to  enpi^ly,  would  be  better  adapted  ior  this  pui^poF^  tlinn 
either  lierbaeeniis  or  farinacerms  food  ;  and  this  is  the  case,  for 
animal  tbod  ccm tains  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  in  a  given 
Imlk  than  any  kind  of  vegetable  idinient.  But  it  is  not  alone  sufli- 
cit-nt  tluit  enb^tani'ef?  used  for  food  are  capable  of  being  ar^similated  ; 
their  consistence  ought  to  lie  soft  and  luo^e  enougE  to  allow  them 
to  be  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  organs;  because  tlie  more 
tender  tlie  aliment,  and  the  easier  it  ie  divided,  the  more  readily 
will  it  be  dis&olved  by  the  gastric  jnice,  and  ccm  verted  into  chyle. 
On  the  other  liand,  hard  and  close-grained  substances  are  propor- 
tionaljly  slow  and  ditticult  of  digestion.  We  also  see  that  persons 
who  eat  qoickly,  without  properly  cliewing  their  food,  are  often 
troubled  with  indigestion,  and  frequently  void  fragments  of  various 
alimentary  substances,  which  liave  passed  ttirough  the  intestinal 
canal  in  a  half  digested  state.  Old  pjeople  who  have  lust  their 
teetli,  being  unable  to  chew  their  food  sufficiently,  suffer  in  the  same 
manner.  Ttie  digestibility  of  food,  then,  is  owing,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  tlie  tenderness  of  its  textore  and  minuteness  of  division  by 
the  teeth.  It  has  been  shown,  by  direct  experiments  on  the  living 
body,  that  the  diiierent  kinds  of  anirnal  food,  Avbethcr  of  Hesli,  fish, 
fowl,  or  game,  are  more  or  less  easily  digested,  according  as  their 
texture  and  tenderness  of  fibre  render  them  easy  of  mastication 
and  solution ;  these  properties  in  butcher  meat  depend  greatly  on 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  animal  was  killed,  on  its  age, 
sex,  food,  mode  of  killing,  and  of  cooking. 

The  kind  of  food  wdiich  the  animal  consumes  in  its  natural  state, 
or  on  which  it  is  fed  artificially  fur  tlie  purpose  of  fitting  it  for  the 
t|ible,  will  considerably  modify  the  character  of  its  flesh.  Animals 
which  feed  on  corn  are  firmer  in  their  flesh  than  those  eating  the 
herbs ;  and  animals  using  monntain  herbs  are  firmer  and  more 
savory  than  those  feeding  on  the  succulent  and  \vatery  herbage  of 
plains*  Animals  which  feed  on  flesh  are  coarse  and  heating  ;  and 
few  of  them  can  l>e  used  as  focKl  without  proving  injurious  to  the 
system.  Castration  renders  all  animals  fatter,  and  causes  the  fat 
to  be  better  mixed  through  the  fibrous  parts,  while  it  improves  the 
quality  of  the  fle^h,  and  makes  it  more  tender.  The  flesh  of  the 
female  is  also  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  entire  male ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  generally  understood,  that  depriving  females 
of  the  ovaries  {^paying)  improves  the  flavor  of  the  flesh.  The  tex- 
ture nf  the  muscular  fibre  is  likewise  improved  by  violent  exercise; 
bull-baiting,  hunting,  and  the  old  German  custom  of  whipping  a  pig 
to  death,  remler  the  flesh  more  easy  of  digestion.  A  teaspoanful  of 
vinegar  given  to  a  fowl  some  time  before  killing  it  renders  the  fleah 
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more  tender  when  intended  for  immediate  use.  Wild  animala^ 
wben  young,  ai*e  easier  of  digestion  than  the  same  epecies  in  the 
domestic  state;  and  the  parts  principally  exercised^  as  the  wint^of 
birdB,  and  the  legs  of  swift  aiiiinaU,  are  harder  and  of  stronger  tex- 
ture than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  effect  of  decomposition  or  in- 
cipient putrefaction  oo  fibrous  aninial  food  is  to  render  the  mui^eu- 
lar  fibre  lees  hard,  and  consequently  more  easy  of  digestion.  Game, 
after  hanging  a  snflScient  length  of  time^  acquires  another  quality, 
which  no  doubt  tends  to  render  it  more  digestible.  A  pheasant, 
for  exanjple,  if  nsed  too  soon,  is  comparatively  insipid,  bat  if  kept 
a  proper  length  of  time  acquires  a  much  finer  flavor,  and  this,  by 
gratifying  the  palate,  increases  the  flow  of  saliva,  whilcj  by  syuipa- 
thy,  the  stomach  is  excited,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  augment- 
ed, and  digestion  is  consequently  promoted.  But  tainted  meat, 
though  easier  of  digestion,  is  more  heating ;  high  flavored  gamo 
would  be  too  exciting  for  an  invalid,  and  too  strong  fur  his  stomach- 
Decayed  cheese,  like  tainted  game,  is  stimulating.  A  little  of  it, 
Laken  after  a  full  meal,  excites  the  stomach,  and  would  be  highly 
improper  for  an  invalid.  But  of  all  the  means  by  which  the  tex- 
ture of  our  food  is  acted  upon,  and  its  digestibility  modified,  cook- 
ery is  certainly  the  most  important.  A  few  remarks,  therefore, 
upon  the  principles  which  render  the  ordinary  culinary  processes 
serviceable  in  the  preparation  of  our  food,  may  be  useful. 

DnrFERENT  MODES   OF    PEEPAEINO  FOOD, 

EoASTiKO.  Flesh,  when  roasted,  and  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  done,  contains  nearly  all  the  juicy  parts,  and  more  of  the  nu- 
tritious principles,  than  boiled  meat.  Roasting  softens  the  tendinaufi 
parts  better  tliun  boiling,  while  tbe  crust  retains  the  juice,  and  gives 
the  gvury  a  brown  color  and  an  agreeable  taste ;  but  during  the 
process  it  is  computed  tbat  the  meat  loses  about  a  third  of  its  weight 
by  the  melting  out  of  the  fat  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  By 
roasting,  the  fibre  is  not  rendered  so  soft  and  pulpy  as  by  boiling, 
and  the  meat  is  consequently  not  so  easy  of  digestion  ;  for  the  di- 
gestibility of  food  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  softness  of 
its  texture ;  but  roasted  meat  is  much  more  nutritive.  One  pound 
contains  as  much  nourishment  aa  two  of  boiled  meat.  The  gela- 
tinous and  viscid  meats,  however,  of  the  younger  animalsj  veal  and 
chicken  for  example,  are  more  wholesome  and  eiisier  of  digestion 
when  roasted ;  for,  by  boiling,  the  gelatin  acquires  properties  which 
render  it  very  oppressive  to  the  digestive  organs.  Many  people 
suppose  tliat  underdressed  meat  is  easier  of  digestion,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  when  not  sufliciently  done^  its  texture  is  more  dense. 
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BoiLixa.  If  boiled  too  lon^,  or  too  fast,  the  albuminous  part 
of  meat  becomes  eoagulatetb  ^iinl  tlie  flesh  is  rendered  hard.  The 
water  should  not  be  brought  quite  to  the  boiling  poiut,  Imt  slimild 
\ve  kept  long  at  a  temperature  a  little  under  it.  By  this  plan  of 
cooking  th<^  meat  will  be  found  more  wholesome,  and  easier  of  di- 
gestioti-  Mutton  in  boiling  generally  lo^es  about  one-fitVh^  a? id 
lieef  about  one-fourth  of  its  original  weight.  The  quality  of  the 
water  u  also  of  importance ;  beef  or  mutton  boiled  in  hard  water  is 
more  temler  and  juicy  than  when  soft  water  is  ufied.  Water  uf  this 
descriptionj  or  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  in  solution,  is 
uUo  l>e*t  suited  for  the  boiling  of  fish.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary, . 
require  soft  or  rain  water,  and  care  sliould  he  taken  to  have  them 
K»iled  sufficiently.  By  neglecting  this  precaution  their  digestibility 
18  greatly  diminished,  and  they  are  rendered  injurious.  Vegetables, 
if  not  well  boiled,  pass  through  the  aliuientary  canal  without  under- 
going much  altei^tion ;  and  in  some  stomachs  they  ferment  and  rim 
into  acid,  causing  heart-burn  and  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

Bhoilikg.  If  the  portion  of  meat  is  not  too  thick,  and  its  fibre 
cut  across,  the  heat  quickly  penetrates  and  loosens  the  texture. 
From  the  suddenness  of  the  oj^eration  tho  juices  are  retained^  and 
it  16  thus  rendered  peculiarly  tender.  There  is  no  kind  of  cooking 
more  wholesome  than  tliis.  A  well-broiled  rump-steak  or  mutton- 
chop  is  juicy  and  rich,  and  is  by  far  tlie  most  nourisliing  and  the 
best  suited  for  the  stomach.  From  the  nutritive  and  digestible 
qnalities  of  meat  dressed  in  this  ivay,  broih'ng  is  considered  the 
best  mode  of  cooking,  where  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  animal 
food  to  restore  the  strength  of  invalids. 

Frying.  This  is  the  must  unwiiolesome  kind  of  cooking;  it 
eliould  be  carefully  shunned  by  iuvalids. 

Baring.  By  this  operation  (inferior  to  roasting)  the  meat  is 
equally  done  and  tender,  but  the  retention  of  the  oil  or  fat  prevents 
the  easy  digestion  of  baked  meat.  Baking,  however,  may  be 
gafely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  light  puddings  for  convales- 
cents ;  but  butter  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  browning 
the  Borface  of  the  pudding. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  FOOD. 

The  different  articles  of  food  have  been  variously  classified. 

In  this  work  I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  any  formal  claseifl- 

cation,  but  shall  give  merely  the  ordinary  division ,  which  can  easily 

be  remembered  and  understood* 

1,  Albuminous  substances. — Under  this  class  are  included  the 

cUhumen  of  eggs  ;  fibrin^  found  in  the  blood  ;  casein^  found  in  milk; 
12 
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ffluten*^  found  in  wlieat  flonn     Albuminous  matters  can  caaffuiaii^ 
ferment,  amd  pittrefy, 

2.  0Ua4j{nmM  or  fatty  suhstances. — These  are  found  both  in  &nv 
innl  and  in  vegetable  food, 

3 .  Sta reh  and  suga r, 

4r.  Inonjanic  W;*/^n^e*<?,— Under  this  class  are  included  water, 
litne,  ooininon  salt,  sodit,  potash,  iron,  and  magnesia*  Our  diH 
should  he  compomd  of  all  tftese  Buhdance^. 

Thirteen  different  snliHtances  make  up  the  human  body.  Our 
food  must  eontain  these  snb&tances— a/i  of  them — in  order  tosujiply 
the  waste  of  tiasne  that  is  continnallj  going  on. 

The  average  quantity  of  food  required  for  adults  is  between  tioo 
and  three  pounds  of  solids,  and  three  or  four  pints  of  liquids.  In 
regard  to  quantity  every  one  must  judge  for  himself  by  hit*  own  e3^ 
perience.  The  quantity  depends  on  the  age,  the  *«c,  the  con^tihir 
tion^  the  stute  of  the  healthy  and  above  all  on  the  amount  of  mitscu- 
lar  or  hrain  work  that  we  do.     Appetite  is  the  best  gimde^ 

The /J tmlitf/  of  the  food  also  depends  on  the  Mn*i  of  work  that  we 
do.  Brain- workei'9  need  food  that  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutri- 
ment»  and  does  n^t  tax  too  severely  the  digestive  organs.  There* 
fore  let  them  eat  fresh  meats,  fish,  eggs,  oysters,  and  bread,  and  ab- 
gtain  from  pork  and  veal,  and  use  vegetables  sparingly. 

FLESH   FOOB* 

Butcher's  meat,  and  all  the  fleehy  or  muscular  substances  used  m 
food,  are  chiefly  composed  of  fhrin^  wbk-h  sustains  the  same  rein- 
tion  to  the  muscular  parts  of  the  animals,  that  fecula  (or  starch) 
does  to  farinaceous  suljstances.  But  fibrin  is  more  quickly  digested 
than  fecula,  and  more  nutritious.  In  general  the  nutritive  ijualities 
rf  the  different  kinds  of  animal  food  are  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrin  which  they  contain. 

The  red  meats,  more  especiidly  those  which  are  dark  colons],  are 
imbued  with  a  principle  called  osmazomc.  This  sutetanoe  is  con- 
tained in  the  fibrin,  to  which  it  gives  a  stimulating  action,  and  tends 
gi'eatly  to  aid  in  it^s  assimilation  ;  although  of  itself  it  doee  not 
appear  to  possess  any  nntritive  quality.  It  h  toosma^ome  that  the 
stimulating  effects  of  animal  food  am  attributed  ;  and  to  this  alsti 
beef,  mutton,  and  the  colored  flesh  of  all  animals  owe  their  grateful 
«Hlor  when  tlressed.  It  enters  sparingly  into  the  composition  of 
young  and  white  meats,  which  are  eonsefpiently  deficient  in  &avor. 
Omazome  rloesnot  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  in  red  colored  flc^h  aa 
in  that  which  is  dark  ;  and  the  coh>r  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  the 
Increased  quantity  of  this  j»rinciple.     These  two  clagses,  however, 
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cannot  be  dlstiactly  separated;  they  gradually  merge  into  each 
other. 

In  arranging  the  different  kinds  of  animal  food  according  to  their 
nntritive  qnalities,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  generally  speaking,  takes 
the  firet  rank ;  next  that  of  birds ;  then  fish  ;  and  lastly  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish.  » 

Beef.  Beef  affords  mneh  nourishment,  but  being  of  a  firmei 
texture  is  not  considered  so  easy  of  digestion  as  mutton,  though 
equally  nutritious.  The  flesh  of  a  bullock  about  the  middle  age  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  one  which  has  been  worn  out  with  labor, 
because  in  all  old  animals  (besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  greater 
density  of  the  muscular  fibre)  the  fat  is  chiefly  connected  in  layers 
on  the  outside  of  the  muscles ;  whereas  in  young  animals  it  is  mixed 
with  the  flesh,  giving  it  that  marbled  appearance  which  is  always 
expected  in  good  butcher  meat.  Cow  beef  is  considered  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  ox  beef. 

Beef-tea  is  much  employed  for  the  sick,  when  the  state  of  the 
patient  admits  of  animal  diet ;  and,  taken  with  bread,  is  one  of  the 
best  restoratives  during  convalescence,  but  should  be  used  sparingly, 
on  account  of  its  stimulating  properties.  Dr.  Kitchener,  a  good 
authority  in  such  matters,  has  given  the  following  receipt  for  making 
it : — "  Cut  a  pound  of  lean  gravy  meat  into  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a 
quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  where  it 
will  become  gradually  warm ;  when  the  scum  rises,  let  it  continue 
simmering  gently  for  about  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve, 
or  a  napkin,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear 
tea."    (See  Food  for  the  Sick.) 

Mutton.  Mutton  in  good  condition  has  the  proper  tendency  of 
fibre  to  render  it  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  not  so  savory  nor  so  stimu- 
lating as  beef,  but  is  well  known  to  be  very  nourishing.  The  fiesh 
of  the  wether  is  by  far  the  most  digestible,  and  is  considered  best 
about  five  years  old.  Ewe  mutton  is  generally  preferred  about  two 
years  old,  but  is  not  so  savory  or  sweet. 

Pork.  Pork  is  highly  nutritive,  and  is  less  stimulating  than 
beef;  but  being  the  meat  most  mixed  with  fat,  it  remains  long  upon 
the  stomach.  Hence  laborers  prefer  pork  and  bacon,  because,  with 
this  food,  they  are  able  to  remain  longer  at  work  without  being 
htmgry. 

Porkisan  article  of  food  that  should  be  ecOen  onfy  ly  those  who 
have  strong  constitutionSj  and  work  hard  in  the  open  air. 

Pork,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  is  hard  of  digestion,  remains  for 
a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  and  may  be  filled  with  worms — ^the 
trichina  spiralis.     (See  TViohina  spiralis.) 
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Buckle  telk  us,  in  liis  "  History  of  Civilization,'^  that  fijf  a 
unmber  of  eeiituries  pork  was  the  cliief  article  of  3iet  in  Eui*ope. 
EvQu  at  the  present  day  and  in  our  own  land,  favored  as  we  are 
with  every  variety  of  flesh  and  fSsli,  of  «rereals  and  fniit,  jet  pork 
constitutes  the  principal  meat  of  tJiousands  of  families. 

The  food  ought  always  to  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  the 
age.  Delicate  ladies,  the  wive^  and  daughters  of  our  farmers,  who 
live  indoors,  ought  not  to  have  tlie  same  diet  as  the  fannei"s  them- 
selves who  live  in  the  open  air,  Faniiers^  lumhertnen,  saihrs^ 
mid  soldiers  may  preserve  health  on  pork,  but  brain-workers  of  all 
classes,  invalids,  and  delicate  ladies  and  eliildren,  slicaild  abstain  from 
pork  as  they  would  alistaio  from  death.  There  is  not  a  disease  in 
the  whole  catalof^ue  which  it  may  not  bring  on  ;  tliere  is  not  a  pain 
of  which  it  may  not  be  the  father.  It  is  the  parent  of  dyspepsia^ 
neumf^ia^  hmdachea^  sleeplsssjiesSy  ^^hUumfme^s^^^  GOfistipatumj  Ay- 
pochoyidria^  and  every  other  pliysical  ill. 

I  am  a  strong  friend  of  meat,  and  of  fat  meat,  but  I  ara  a  bitter 
enemy  of  pork  fur  tlnise  who  live  by  their  brains. 

Salted  m^ats  in  general  are  less  nutriUoiis^  l€ss  pahitahle^  and 
less  digeHihle  than  fresh  meats,  Ilam  and  bacon  are  letter  than 
Other  portions  of  the  hry. 

If  you  must  eat  pork — cannot  get  hold  of  anything  better — see 
tliat  it  is  thoroughly  cooked^  so  that  the  worms  in  it  are  all  killed, 
(See  Trichina  sjnralis.) 

Fanners,  mechanic-s,  anil  laborers  may  eat  pork  and  vegetables 
with  greater  free*loin.     In  this  country,  however,  it  is  eaten  by  farm- 
ers in  too  great  excess.    Some  are  so  faraway  from  market  that  they 
can  get  no  fresh  meat.     Let  all  such  keep  and  kill  for  their  own  n^^^ 
plenty  of  chickens,  turkeys,  and  geese.  ^^M 

The  wiifeeand  danghiersof  our  conntnj  farmers  in  this  oauntry 
are  not  on  the  whole  as  healthy  and  strong  as  the  wive^  and  dattgh- 
tersofour  city  merchants.  One  reason  among  others  for  this  fact 
is,  that  they  are  compelled  to  feed  on  indigestible  pork,  alod  are  denied 
fresh  meat.  The  sturdy  master  of  the  house,  who  is  always  in  the 
open  air,  can  digest  and  keep  strong  on  pork  and  potatoes  ;  but  his 
wife  and  daughters  need  a  different  kind  of  food. 

Hare,  The  flesh  of  the  hare^  like  dark-colored  flesh  in  gen- 
eral, is  stimulating,  and  when  young  and  fat,  is  delicate,  and  not 
difficult  of  digestion*  Hares,  however,  differ  much  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  they  live.  Those  that  are  bred  in  motin- 
tainouB  countries,  from  feeding  on  aromatic  herbs,  are  richer  in 
flavor,  and  much  superior  to  those  inhabiting  moist  and  marshy 
places.     Hare,  in  whatever  manner  cooked,  especially  if  made  into 
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soup  with  the  blood,  is  rich  and  stimulating ;  and  therefore  iniprojiei 
for  invalids,  unless  in  certain  cafees,  where  it  may  be  deemed  neces- 
&arj  tu  administer  food  of  this  de&cTiption, 

RABBrr,  The  flesh  of  the  rabbit  h  more  tender  and  joiev  than 
that  of  the  hare  ;  but  reuuiins  longei*  on  t]je  stomach,  and  is  not  so 
nouriishin^^.  Wild  rabbits  are  in  every  respect  better  than  Biich  m 
are  dcjinesticated.  The  nibliit,  like  the  hare,  is  in  better  condition 
for  the  table  in  winter  tlmri  iu  snmnier. 

•  TfiNisoN*  The  flesh  of  the  staff,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
venison,  is  not  so  close-grained  as  tluituf  beef  or  mutton  ;  and  wlien 
rfot  loo  fat  is,  to  a  stomach  in  full  vigor,  perhaps  the  most  dii^es- 
tible  of  all  uicat;  but,  like  other  kinds  of  t^ame,  though  very  nutri* 
tioiu,  is  more  stiiuulating  thau  mnttou.  The  fat  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  and  highly  valued  by  glut  time. 

BiuDt*.  All  kinds  of  wild  binla  have  their  flt.*sli  of  a  looser  tex- 
ture than  those  that  are  domesticnted,  and  are  theietVire  easier  of  di- 
gestion, though  they  are  for  the  must  part  more  stimulating. 

TAe  common  or  dmnesticfowl,,  although  rather  slow  of  digestion, 
is  very  mild,  and  well  suited  for  invalids,  Ckicken  is  generally  the 
first  kind  of  animal  food  allowed  to  the  convalescent  from  lever, 
and  other  aeute  disetises,  because  it  i&  less  stimulating  tlmn  tlie  flesh 
of  other  animals.  All  white  meats,  tliough  not  so  nutritions,  are 
less  stiniulating  than  red  or  dark-colored  flesh;  and  this  shonld 
never  be  forgotten  in  regulating  the  diet  of  invulidti.  For  example, 
a  patient  recovering  from  iutlammatory  drscjise,  though  his  appe- 
tite and  the  state  of  his  stomach  might  allow  him  to  digest  a  hevt- 
steak  in  shorter  time  than  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  yet,  tVom  the 
highly  nutritive  and  exciting  nature  of  the  former,  it  conld  not  be 
mdiilged  in  without  a  great  risk  of  bringing  back  the  inflanmnition, 
[ld  endangering  the  life  of  the  patietJt. 

Turi:ei/yhhh  a  siniilar  but  stronger  nourishment  than  the  bam* 
yard  fowl  or  capon,  but  partridge  and  most  kinds  of  game  are  more 
digestible.  - 

Oeei6  and  ducks^  from  the  fat  and  oily  nature  of  their  flesh,  are 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  the  most  oppressive  kinds  of  poultry. 
Wild  ducks,  though  very  savory,  are  equally  indigestible* 

All  kinds  of  animal  food  cured  or  prepared  with  salt,  vinegar,  or 
fipiceft,  are  much  more  indigestible  and  heating  than  in  their  fresh 
state,  and  not  so  nutritious  or  wholesome.  Both  flsh  and  flesh,  when 
dried  or  smoked,  having  lost  tljeir  juices  by  evaporation,  become  hard 
and  compact.  Their  digestion  requires  mnch  greater  labor  from  the 
Btomach  than  any  other  kind  of  food.  With  many  people,  liowever, 
ft  small  portion  of  hatn^  tonyue^  or  bacon  at  breakfast,  by  stimulating 
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tlie  stomach,  promotes  dif^estion ;  with  otheiis,  again,  food  of  tim 
desoription  remains  long  on  the  Btomach,  and  invariably  prodncos 
irritation.  Gehitin  exists  in  the  flesh  of  all  the  domestic  quadrupeds 
usi^d  as  ttjud,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  young  animals ;  die 
younger  they  are  the  nn>re  of  this  siihstance  they  contain,  and  the 
less  digestible  and  nutritious  is  their  flesh.  Gelatinous  sabstanees 
are  not  so  nutritious  nor  so  easy  €»f  digestion  as  those  in  which  fibrin 
and  albumen  predominate.  The  gelatin  contained  in  the  flesh  ot 
the  sncking  pig,  in  that  of  birds  before  they  begin  to  fly,  and  in  all 
very  young  animals,  presents  a  glairy  or  jelly-like  appearance.  In 
this  state  it  is  neitlier  nutritious  nor  easy  of  digestion,  and  shooM 
therefore  lie  avoided  by  the  invalid.  The  llesli  of  the  calf,  of  the 
lamb,  and  tlie  pig,  or  tlait  of  other  young  animals,  if  fed  for  some 
time,  18  firmer,  less  viscid,  and  contains  more  perfect  gelatin  ;  hence, 
it  is  better  adaj>ted  for  food,  Imt  is  still  far  from  l»eing  so  nutritious 
or  easy  of  digestion  as  the  flesh  of  the  same  animals  in  a  state  of 
maturity. 

The  dirainntion  of  fibrin,  and  the  increase  of  gelatin  in  the 
younger  animals,  are  not  the  only  circumstances  that  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  have  attained  their  full  growth.  The  fiei^h 
of  the  former  does  not  appear  to  contain  (or  at  least  is  only  provided 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of)  the  stimulating  principle,  osma- 
zome,  which  gives  the  rich  flavor  to  red  and  dark-colored  meata^ 
and  which  rendera  them  so  mucli  more  heating  than  veal.  Iamb, 
poultry,  and  tlie  various  kinds  of  white  meat. 

Veal  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  gelatin,  and  is  much  more 
difBeult  of  digestion,  than  lamb.  In  order  to  have  good  veal,  the 
calf  feliould  be  fed  on  the  mother's  milk  until  it  is  six  weekd  old. 
The  practice  of  feeding  calves  on  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  or  re- 
peatedly bleeding  tliem  with  tlie  intention  of  making  the  meat  appear 
white,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  The  flesh  is  deprived  of 
its  due  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  its  alimentary  properties  are  greatly 
depraved. 

Lamb.  Although  it  is  customary  to  eat^thia  meat  when  very 
young,  yet  it  is  not  so  wholesome  as  when  the  lamb  has  been  allowed 
to  suck  nntil  it  is  six  months  old.  The  flesh  is  then  of  a  firmer 
consistence,  fatter^  more  nutritive,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to 
that  of  the  lamb  killed  at  two  months  old. 

Chicken,  the  young  rabbit,  plieasant,  and  nearly  all  the  young 
animals  used  at  table,  in  which  the  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  w^ithont 
being  viscid  or  glairy,  are  the  most  digestible  and  wholesome  of 
gehitinous  food.  Albumen  is  more  or  less  easy  of  digestion,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  in  which  it  is  used.     When  slightly  coagulated,  it 
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hea»Uy  digested ;  not  coagiilatedj  it  is  kss  sa;  and  if  taken  in  a  m\k\ 
fctate,  it  is  very  indigestible.  But  ulthough  tlie  digestibility  of  the 
albuminous  Fubstancea  commonly  employed  as  aliment  is  greatly 
modified  by  tlio  degree  of  lieat  and  mode  of  cooking,  yet  tbey  arc 
considered  very  nutritious.  The  articles  of  food  in  whicii  albumen 
predominates  are  eggs,  oysters,  mussels,  cockIej>,  the  brain,  liver, 
and  sweetbread  of  various  animals  wlueh  give  suck  to  their 
young. 

Efroa,  Eggs  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  albumen.  The 
yolk,  besides  this  ftubstanee,  contains  gelatin,  oil,  aud  water,  in  eoui- 
bination  with  yeUow  coloring  matter.  Tliere  is  also  a  little  sulplmr 
mixed  with  the  albumen.  Hence  t^ilver  spoons  used  iu  eating  eggs 
are  stained.  Haw  eggs  pass  quickly  out  of  the  stuimieb,  and  pro- 
duce a  gently  laxative  effect.  Whffl  taken  in  fcliis  state  they  are  said 
to  be  serviceable  in  jaundice  and  obstructions  of  the  liver.  When 
boiled  iu  the  usual  marjner  they  afford  a  mild  strengthening  aliment, 
not  difficult  of  digestion.  Haj*d  boiled  eggs  remain  long  on  the 
stomach,  and  are  apt  to  c<jnstipiite  tlie  bowels.  Tliey  are  rendered 
easier  of  digestion  when  used  witli  vinegar  as  a  con<lintent.  The 
eggs  of  the  granivL»rous  tbwls  are  considered  the  best ;  those  r»f  the 
common  hen  and  tlie  guinea  hen  are  must  esteemed.  The  eggs  of 
ducks,  geese,  afid  of  all  the  water  fowls,  contain  a  gretitcr  pj'opor- 
tion  of  oil,  and  are  more  strongly  flavored  ;  they  are  only  suited  for 
vigorous  stomachs. 

An  egg,  boiled  nntil  the  greater  part  of  t!ie  white  h  slightly 
thickened,  without  depriving  the  yolk  cif  its  fluidity,  and  taken  with 
a  due  proportic»u  of  bi"ead,  is  excellent  for  a  child,  or  a  pei*son  iu  a 
state  t>f  convalescence;  but  when  the  6ti>mach  is  deranged,  f^g^s^^  in 
whatever  state,  are  apt  to  increase  the  disorder. 

OvsTEKs  are  very  nutritive,  easily  digested,  and  agree  with  tlie 
Btomachs  of  most  people.  They  aje  well  adapted  for  convalescents, 
and  may  l>e  tiiken  even  by  those  affected  with  chronic  disorders, 
unless  where  it  is  nece^siiry  to  i-educe  the  patient.  They  are  aWmi 
resorted  to  by  persons  affected  with  indigestion,  being  Ibund  less 
distressing  to  the  stomach  than  any  other  kind  of  IVhkL  Boiling 
coagulates  the  albumen  of  which  oysters  are  chiefly  composed,  thus 
rendering  them  harder  and  less  easy  of  digestion  ;  not  nearly  so 
many  should  be  eaten  when  boiled  as  in  a  raw  state.  Oysters  cast 
their  spa^n  in  the  month  of  May,  after  which  they  are  sickly  and 
unfit  for  food  ;  but  in  July  they  recover,  and  are  brought  to  market 
in  August,  wlicn  tliey  are  considered  in  pertection. 

Mussels  are  of  a  more  sulid  texture  than  oysters,  and  are  not  ¥* 
easily  digested.     The  eruption  on  the  skin  called  nettlerash  is  sard 
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to  occur  more  freqiientlj  after  eating  nitisgek  than  any  other  kiuil 
of  shell  fish.  CocKXKs,  pkawnSj  and  shrlmfs  arti  mure  whule^^.»nle, 
but  should  only  he  elightly  hniled.  Lobbteks  and  crabs  are  ce^ 
taiiily  mitritive,  hut  they  remain  long,  even  on  the  Btronge^t 
stoouichs;  their  digestion,  however,  is  grojitly  aided  by  the  use  ut 
vinegar. 

Tlie  brain  of  the  tiheep,  and  the  swEmuKKAuof  the  calf,  ulthougti 
th ey  con  t ai  n  a  1  arge  p r o p o r t i  u n  t * f  a  1  h u  n  j  ei i ,  cu  n  i  h i  ti e d  w i tl  i  fat ty  * » r 
oily  nmtter,  yet  preserve  their  softness  when  cooked,  are  easily  di- 
gested,  and  very  nourii^hing.  The  liver  is  al&o  a  strengthening 
food;  hut  is  much  harder,  and  more  difficult  of  digestion. 
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Fish  are  less  nutritive  than  land  animals,  but  afford  more  nou^ 
ishmeufc  than  vegetables.  From  their  great  variety  they  present 
every  degree  of  digestibility.  Fit^h  may  be  divided  intii  two  chis^e^ 
the  fat  or  oily,  and  those  without  fat;  hut  these  classes  caanot  be 
diiitinctly  separated. 

In  the^V*^  ekiBS  may  be  placed  the  herring,  mackerel,  salmon, 
eei,  the  trout,  and  carp  in  certain  seasons,  and  to  tliese  we  may  add 
the  turtle;  all  of  whieh,  and  indeed  evi^ry  kind  of  oily  or  fiit  tisli, 
are  nutritive,  but  more  or  less  dithcnlt  of  digestiiHi,  and  consequent* 
ly  improper  for  valetudinarians.  To  the  aecond  doss  belong  the 
whiting,  haddock,  cod,  ling,  turbot,  sole,  tlonndcr,  and  the  trout  and 
carp  when  nut  fat.  x\ll  fish  of  this  description,  if  phiirdy  cooked, 
and  taken  without  much  butter,  are  more  congenial  to  the  stumach, 
and  more  easily  converted  into  wholesome  nourishment  tlmn  the 
former, 

WHrriNG.  The  whiting  is  \Qvy  tender  and  delicute.  It  is  not 
very  nutritive,  but  produces  no.atimuhiting  action  on  the  system. 
Not  being  oily  or  viscid  it  is  ciisily  digested,  and  therefore  well 
suited  to  delicate  stomachs,  and  to  patients  laboring  under  various 
comphiintt;,  in  winch  tlie  daily  use  of  even  the  least  exciting  meat 
might  prove  injuriuns.  Physicians  know  the  advantage  of  varying 
the  diet  of  invalids,  and  of  those  convalescent  from  acute  diseases: 
and  hence,  wlien  the  use  of  the  mildest  animal  ibod  is  admissible, 
they  frequently  order  whiting  and  chicken  to  lie  taken  at  dinner  on 
akernate  days,  followed  by  a  little  sago  pudding,  or  some  other  mild 
article  of  farinaceous  aliment. 

Haddock.  In  respect  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  haddock  corn- 
pares  with  the  full-grown  barn -yard  fowl  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  equally 
digestible,  though  not  so  nutritious. 
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Cod.  Cod  contains  more  gelatinous  matter,  and  is  ratlier  richei 
and  heavier  than  haddock ;  but  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  fish. 
The  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  of  the  cod  should  be  avoided  by 
invalids. 

Salmon.  Salmon  is  a  more  nutritive  fish  than  any  of  those 
mentioned  before;  but  being  rich  and  oily,  it  is  by  no  means  easily 
digested,  and  requires  condiments,  the  best  of  which  are  salt  and 
vinegar.  The  thinnest  part  of  the  fish  is  the  fattest.  Salmon  is 
cleaned  and  boiled  as  soon  as  caught,  and  served  up  cold,  and  thus 
is  comparatively  easy  of  digestion,  when  taken  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.  Salmon  is  less  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  and  more  whole- 
some, when  used  in  its  freshest  state ;  and,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
fish  wlien  in  perfection,  there  is  a  jieposition  of  a  curdy-looking 
substance  between  its  layers  or  fiakes. 

Salmon  Tbout.  This  fish  is  not  so  heating  as  salmon,  and,  being 
less  rich  and  oily,  is  not  so  nutritious,  but  is  more  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  stomach.  All  the  varieties  of  trout,  though  they  con- 
tain more  or  less  oil,  are  easier  of  digestion  than  salmon  ;  but,  like 
the  latter,  they  uniformly  disagree  with  some  persons  whose  sto- 
machs are  not  particularly  feeble. 

The  great  proportion  of  fat  or  oil  contained  in  the  herbinGj  the 
MACKEREL,  and  m»re  especially  in  the  eel,  imparts  a  degree  of  rich- 
ness that  renders  them  very  palatable,  but  with  which  few  stomachs, 
unless  in  perfect  vigor,  are  able  to  contend.  The  oily  matter  con- 
tained in  fish  is  much  more  diflicult  of  digestion  than  the  fat  of 
meat.  The  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  however,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, and  not  scorched  in  cooking,  is  for  the  most  part  congenial 
even  to  the  most  delicate  stomacli ;  is  very  nutritious,  and  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  West  Indies,  turtle  soup,  moderately  seasoned, 
agrees  better  with  patients  laboring  under  chronic  dysentery,  than 
other  kinds  of  food. 

Perch  and  many  of  the  fresh-water  fish  are  more  digestible  than 
the  generality  of  sea  fish ;  and  those  caught  in  rivers  and  brooks, 
than  others  found  in  stagnant  waters.  Eels  which  inhabit  poiuls 
and  stiignant  pools  are  tough,  and  not  nearly  so  digestible  and  wliole- 
some  as  the  silver  eel  of  rapid  streams  ;  and  the  latter  soon  becomes 
inferior  in  every  respect,  if  placed  in  marshes  or  dark  muddy 
waters. 

The  al)ove  remarks  are  sufiicient  to  enable  the  invalid  to  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  fish  appropriate  to  the  delicate  stomach,  and  to 
bIiow  him  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  the  more  oily  varieties, 
and  such  as  are  not  quite  fresh.  Eigidity  and  firmness  of  texture 
are  the  best  indications  that  fish  has  not  begun  to  spoil. 
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FiBh  are  rtot  adapted  to  scrofulous  cases,  and  would  Ije  improper 
when  we  are  desirous  of  giving  tone  and  vigor  to  the  sjstem. 

The  best  mode  of  cooking  tibh  for  invalids  is  simply  boiling  them, 
or,  if  perfectly  fresli,  they  may  be  broiled ;  but  frying  is  the  wftret 
method  for  a  stomach  out  of  order. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  Phosphorus  in  thi 
Bniin^  and  it  has  been  claimed,  on  the  authority  of  Prof,  Agassiz, 
that  those  wlio  eat  li^h  are  nioie  intellectual  tliaii  those  who  do  not 

On  this  subject,  the  American  people,  true  to  their  nature,  hart 
gone  to  extremes. 

It  is  true  tliat  tish  contains  pliosphorus.  It  is  true  that  the 
braiu  in  health  contains  more  or  less  phosphorus^  It  is  true  also 
that  lisb  is  very  good  food  for  the  brain. 

But  oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  meat  contains  about  as  m^c^ 
pheaphorus  as  fish.  It  is  also  true  that  meat  contains  mc^re  of  th« 
solid  constituents  and  less  of  water  than  tish.  It  is  furthermore  true 
tlmt  experience  has  shown  that  the  question  of  diet  and  its  eifect  on 
the  brain  is  a  very  conii>licated  one,  and  cannot  be  so  summarily 
disposed  of  by  an  opinion. 

It  is  certainly  not  true  that  the  greatest  fish-eaters  of  the  world 
are  the  fnost  intellectufd.^ 

Phosj^horus  is  ncd  the  only  food  thut  the  hrain  requires,  Thn 
percentjige  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain,  tliough  very  important  in 
deed,  is  yet  smallj  and  is  far  out%veighed  by  other  substances. 

Phosphorus  is  also  contained  in  the  busks  or  bran  of  wheat,  and 
in  fact  in  all  nitrogenous  alimentary  substances. 

There  is  danger  at  the  present  time  of  makiiuj  our  food  too  much 
a  7natter  of  eke  mist  rt/.  The  natural  appetite  is  our  best  chemical 
adviser  in  matters  of  diet^  at  least  until  the  chemistry  of  the  body 
becomes  better  understood. 


FAT  AND  OII-T   FOOD. 
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This  is  the  least  digestible  of  all  the  classes  of  aliment.  If  used 
in  considerably  quantity  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  deposited  in  the 
cellular  structure  which  binds  the  muscles  together,  and  consequently 
augments  the  bulk  of  the  body  without  enlarging  or  increasing  tite 

*  The  f^enlMt  dsb*6Ating  natioiiR  of  the  world  ire  the  Jupanefte*  the  New  Zca!Hiuler% 
the  inbftbtmnta  of  the  North  of  Europe,  aad  Ibe  Eaqiiiraaax,    None  of  tkest  nattttnt i 
boast  vj  much  inteUed, 
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strength  of  the  ma&cular  fibres.  Oil  or  fat,  if  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  well  mixed  with  other  food,  is  not  generally  indiges- 
tible. Oil,  for  example,  is  eommonly  understood  to  render  salad 
easier  of  digestion,  and  appears  to  prevent  raw  vegetable  substances 
from  fermenting  in  the  stomach,  and  causing  flatulence. 

Young  people  usually  have  a  natural  dislike  to  fat  food,  and  it 
almost  invariably  disagrees  with  them.  The  antipathy  which  the 
stomachs,  botl^of  the  young  and  the  aged,  have  to  fatty  substances 
demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  using  them  in  their  diet.  (For  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  see  Consumption.)  A  very  distinguished  Amer- 
ican physician.  Dr.  Beaumont,  ascertained  that  meat  containing  much 
fat,  and  all  oily  substances,  caused  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  stomach ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  persons  of  a  bilious  habit  are  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  digest  pork,  ducks,  goose,  and  other  fat  meats ;  when 
in  a  liquid  state,  as  in  fat  broths  or  gravy,  it  is  still  more  objection- 
able. Oily  and  fat  substances,  if  taken  while  hot,  are  less  digestible, 
and  more  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  than  if  eaten  when  cold. 

Olive  Oil.  The  finest  olive  oil  seldom  offends  the  stomach. 
Before  reaching  the  United  States  it  always  becomes  more  or  less 
rancid,  and  never  has  the  delicious  fl&vor  of  tlie  pure  oil  used  at 
table  in  the  countries  which  yield  the  olive.  This  oil,  when  in 
perfection,  is  tolerated  by  the  delicate  stomach,  even  when  unac- 
customed to  it,  where  the  mischievous  effects  of  melted  butter 
would  not  fail  to  be  experienced. 

Butter,  in  the  operation  of  melting,  acquires  properties  which 
almost  invariably  render  it  injurious  to  persons  subject  to  disordei-s 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Almonds,  walnuts,  filbebts,  &c.,  chiefiy  composed  of  fecula 
and  oil,  are  proverbially  indigestible. 

GASEOUS  OB  CHEESY  FOOD. 

Milk.  The  nutritive  properties  of  milk  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  vegetable  and  animal  food.  It  is  strengthening,  nutritive, 
s^nd  easily  assimilated.  It  is  mild,  soothing,  and,  instead  of  ex- 
citing the  system  and  quickening  the  pulse  (like  beef-tea  or  other 
preparations  of  animal  food),  has  a  tendency  to  produce  languor 
and  disinclination  for  exercise.  The  milk  of  different  animals 
differs  in  its  composition  and  nourishing  qualities,  and  it  varies 
according  to  the  food  on  which  the  animal  has  been  fed. 

Cow's  Milk.  Oow*s  milk,  being  the  most  plentifully  furnished, 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  its  pure 
state,  it  is  only  adapted  for  strong  stomaclis ;  but  in  cases  where 
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WO  wisli  to  supply  tlie  system  quickly  with  much  nutritive  matter 
in  small  bulk,  it  is  one  of  the  best  aliments.  It  should  not  be 
taken  by  persons  laboring  under  indigestion,  nor  by  those  with 
weak  etuuiaclie.  Under  such  dreuinstances  it  is  very  apt  to  turn 
acid  on  the  stomach.  To  prevent  this  efleet,  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  water  often  proves  a  useful  addition.  In  all  acute  diseases 
milk  shuuld  be  proluUited,  andj  if  taken  undiluted,  it  is  nut  wel^ 
suited  for  the  convalesceut. 

The  albuminous  part  of  milk  is  not  coagulated  into  a  mass' 
boiling  like  the  wbito  of  an  egg;  this  is  owing  to  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  water  with  which  it  is  united.  By  the  action  of  heat  a  thiu 
film  I'ises  to  the  surface.  By  skimming  this  from  time  to  time,  the 
ft'lnJe  of  the  alb u men  uniy  be  removed-  By  this  process  inilk  is 
rendered  less  nutritive,  but  mure  digestible,  and  is,  tlierefore,  better 
adapted  to  weak  stomachs  than  if  taki^n  in  a  pure  state. 

Abses*  Milk  is  nut  so  rich  in  cream  and  cheesy  matter  as  that 
of  the  cow  or  goat,  but  contains  more  sugar,  and  is  much  easier  of 
digestion,  being  eujinently  adapted  to  patients  whose  digestive 
organs  are  in  a  debilitated  condition.  In  many  histances  it  proves 
gently  laxative,  and  iu  tliis  respect  differs  from  that  of  the  c^w, 
wbicb,  in  most  cases,  lias  rather  an  opposite  tendency.  To  persons 
threatened  with  consumption,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  that  dis- 
ease, more  especially  when  associated  with  a  deranged  state  of  the 
Btomach  and  bowels,  the  milk  of  asses,  %vhen  it  can  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantity,  is  of  the  greatest  service. 

Goat's  Milk,  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  richer  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  cow,  but  does  not  contain  so  much  sugar.  It  is  easier 
of  digestion  to  many  stomachs  than  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

CuKU,  The  curd  or  albuminous  part  of  milk  is  separated  from 
the  whey  by  acid,  alcohol,  and  other  substances,  but  the  best  co- 
agulating agent  is  tlie  gastric  juice.  "  The  infusion  of  a  piece  of 
calf's  stomach  {remief)  not  larger  than  a  lialf-doUar,  will  coagulate 
a  quautity  of  tnilk  sufficient  for  making  a  cheese  of  sixty  pounds' 
weight,  altliough  the  quantity  of  coagulating  matter  cannot  in  this 
case  exceed  a  few  grains  " 

Milk  coagulates  upon  all  stomachs,  and  the  curd  thus  formed  is 
soft  and  loose ;  but  when  prepared  out  of  the  body,  it  often  dis- 
agrees with  the  digestive  organs,  and  often  oppresses  the  stomach. 

Whey,  When  milk  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
piece  of  rennet,  the  whey,  when  separated  from  the  curd,  containa 
some  butter  and  curd  in  solution.  It  also  holds  in  solution  nearly 
all  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  is,  therefore,  more  liable  than  nn'ik  to 
ferment  in  weak  stomachs,  and  produce  flatulence.  ^  The  whey  from 
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mare^s  milk  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  sngar  than  that  from 
any  other  animal.  Whey  is  not  so  nutritious  as  milk,  but  aflbrda 
an  excellent  demulcent  drink  in  consumption,  coughs,  jaundice, 
dysentery,  and  other  diseases. 

Ckeah.  Cream  is  more  easily  digested  than  butter,  and  when 
mixed  with  tea  or  coffee  not  only  render  these  beverages  more 
palatable,  but  corrects  their  stimulating  principle.' 

Cream  and  Fat  Meat  in  Co7isumj)tion. — Of  late  years  con- 
sumption has  been  treated  by  cod-liver  oil,  cream^  and  fat  meat, 
and  with  good  success.  Some  patients  cannot  take  cod-liver  oil ; 
it  fe  too  nauseating.  Such  patients  are  often  benefited  by  cream 
andyjx^  meat. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  fact^  that  patients  who  are 
consumptive^  or  are  inclined  th^U  way^  ha/oe  an  aversion  of  a  most 
positive  character  to  fat  m^eat.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
given  much  attention.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  my  patients  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  have  found  that  the  majority  of  consump- 
tives have  a  positive  aversion  to  the  fat  of  meat,  and  that  they 
usually  cut  it  off  on  the  plate.  Such  patients  should  try  and  learn  to 
use  fat  fresh  beef,  by  eating  a  very  little  at  a  time,  with  other  food. 

Cod-liver  oil  seems^  in  a  measure,  to  take  the  place  of  fat. 

Butter.  Butter,  like  other  animal  oils,  unless  very  sparingly 
employed,  is  not  congenial  to  weak  or  delicate  stomachs,  or  to  per- 
sons of  bilious  temperament;  but  taken  in  moderation,  when 
fresh  and  good,  it  agrees  with  any  age  or  constitution.  When 
slightly  affected  by  heat  it  is  very  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  and 
often  produces  heartburn.  Persons  of  delicate  constitution,  or 
those  affected  with  indigestion,  should,  therefore,  avoid  eating  any 
food  fried  with  butter. 

Cheese.  It  is  a  strong  and  nourishing  food  to  those  who  can 
digest  it,  but  is  only  adapted  to  robust  constitutions  and  to  those 
who  take  much  exercise.  It  is  almost  invariably  hurtful  to  per- 
sons whose  digestive  organs  are  weak. 

Toasted  cheese  is  particularly  injurious  to  the  delicate  stomach. 

FARINACEOUS   FOOD. 

The  base  of  all  the  substances  of  this  class  is  a  distinct  princi- 
ple, possessed  of  peculiar  properties,  named /i^mZa,  or  starch.  This 
is  the  most  widely  diffused  principle  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  plants,  in  the  seeds,  roots,  pith,  or 
leaves ;  and  appears  intended  by  nature  to  be  the  chief  food  of 
mankind.     Fecula,  however,  is  never  used  in  its  pure  state ;  it  is 
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always  assotMated  witli  different  substances,  such  as  gluten,  biigar 


ilbii 


al  bill  lien,  mucilage. 


&c. 


TJie  elt 


Spies  of  feciils 


the 


yet 


lementarj  finncipies  oi  teciila  ana  gum  are  tne  &ame* 
tliey  differ  widely  in  their  eheuiiea!  propertied  and  nutritive  quali- 
ties. Feeula  exists  in  tlie  various  farinaceous  subBtances  in  the  form 
of  numerous  globules  or  grains,  more  or  less  round  or  elongated, 
each  foruiednOf  a  succession  of  concentric  layei's,  one  within  another, 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  liaving  tlie  same  elementary  composition, 
but  varying  in  their  pliysical  qualities  ;  the  external  coats  being  en- 
duwed  with  a  much  greater  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
agents  capable  of  modifying  the  fecula.  Hence,  the  stomach  has 
very  little  influence  in  chuugiug  tlie  furmatiou  of  feeiila  in  its  <»rga- 
nized  condition,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  as  actmdly  nutritive 
until  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat.  Whatever  mode  of  cookery 
is  adopted,  the  heat  produces  the  effect  of  bursting  all  tlie  grains, 
and  thus  renders  focula  one  of  the  most  easily  digested  substances, 
ahliough  completely  useless  as  an  article  of  diet  until  this  physical 
change  be  effected. 

tSwEHrr  Po-rATO.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and  when  simply  roasted 
or  boiled,  forms  a  very  palatable  and  jvholesome  food.  As  it  doe§ 
not  appear  to  be  so  easy  of  digestion  as  tlie  common  jiotato,  it  should 
be  eaten  luore  sparingly  by  those  who  have' weak  stomachs. 

Yam,  This  root  very  much  resembles  the  sweet  potato  in  its 
projierties.  It  forms  a  very  extensive  article  of  food  in  the  West 
indies,  and  is  very  nutritious.  It  is  sometimes  ground  into  flour 
and  made  into  bread, 

WuKAT.  The  most  important  of  all  farinaceous  substances  ia 
wheat,  which,  besides  fecula,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  gluten  ; 
and  hence  of  all  the  grains  wheat  is  the  best  adapted  for  making 
bread.  Animals  do  not  live  for  any  length  of  tinie  when  fed  on 
gelatin,  tilvrin,  or  albumen  singly ;  in  general,  they  cau&^?  such  dis- 
gust that  the  animsfla  prefer  dying  rather  than  taking  them.  Glu« 
ten,  or  the  adhesive  part  of  wheat,  will,  on  tlie  contrary,  nourish 
an  animal  well,  and  fur  a  long  time.  The  flour  or  meal  of  other  fari- 
naceous seeds  does  not  contain  a  sufliei  cut  quantity  of  gluten  to  allow 
it  to  undergo  what  has  been  called  the  jmnary  fei^merdatirm^  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  made  into  loaves  like  the  flour  of  wheat. 

Indian  Corn.  The  meal  made  from  Indian  corn  furnishes  a 
most  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  well  adapted  for  the  support 
of  the  active  and  laborious  claas,  Indian  bread,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, were  it  not  for  habit  and  fashion,  would  l-*e  preferred  to  bread 
made  from  wheat,  both  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavor  and  deli 
tnous  taste.    In  the  Southern  and  New  England  State*  it  is  prepared 
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in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  ia  a  most  excellent  article  of 
food. 

Bread.  Bread  differs  widely  from  the  flonr  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  may  be  considered  as  a  new  substance.  It  is  easier  of  di 
gestion  than  any  other  preparation  of  flonr,  and  mixes  more  readily 
with  water,  but  is  considered  less  nutritive.  Newly  baked  l>read, 
however,  swells  in  the  stomach,  and  is  not  easily  digested.  Indeed, 
the  process  of  fermentation  does  not  appear  to  be  completed  until  the 
bread  is  c(»ld  ;  for  new 'bread  differe  from  old  not  only  in  its  effects, 
but  in  smell  and  taste.  "  The  best  bread,"  says  Dr.  Coghan,  •'  is 
made  of  pure  flour  of  good  wheat,  sufliciently  leavened,  somewhat 
salted,  well  moulded,  well  baked,  and  at  least  a  day  and  a  night  old, 
and  not  past  four  or  five  days  old,  except  the  loaves  be  very  great." 
Besides  the  nutritive  qualities  of  bread,  it  prevents  the  bad  eflects 
which  would  result  from  the  use  of  too  much  animal  diet,  rich  soup, 
and  other  concentrated  food.  It  also  serves  to  divide  and  give  our 
aliment  a  proper  bulk  and  consistence.  It  may  be  allowed  to  the 
stomach  of  the  weakest  patient.  It  neither  stimulates  nor  relaxes 
the  system,  and  is  justly  called  the  staff*  of  life. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bread,  the  white,  the  wheaten,  and  the 
household.  Fine  white  bread  is  made  of  flour  only  ;  wheaten  bread, 
of  flour  mixed  with  the  finer  bran ;  and  household  bread  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  grain,  including  the  coarser  bran.  Fine 
white  bread  is  the  best,  and  to  most  people  is  more  agreeable  to 
tlie  palate  than  any  other  kind  of  bread,  being  entirely  deprived  of 
the  bran  ;  but  it  is  not  so  nourishing.  The  common  coarse  bread, 
which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  bran,  is  much  more  nutri- 
tious than  white  bread ;  so  much  so  that  dogs,  fed  on  the  former  have 
remained  in  health,  whereas  those  fed  on  white  bread  have  gradually 
wasted  away  and  died.  This  difference,  it  appears,  arisc:^  entirely 
from  the  absence  of  the  bran.  From  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
particles  of  bran  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  the 
household  bread  acts  on  many  persons  as  a  gentle  laxative.  Tlie 
white  bread,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  constipate  the 
bowels,  because  the  astringent  action  of  the  starch  which  it  contains 
is  not  counteracted  by  the  bran. 

BREAD-MAKING. 

Alsrated  Bread. — This  is  made  by  mixing  the  dough  with 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  This  kind  of  bread  is  made  in  large 
manufactories  erected  on  purpose.  It  cannot  well  be  made  in  a 
private  family.     The  bread  made  in  this  way  is  quite  palatable, 
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and  IS  easier  of  digestion  than  ordinary  fermented  bread.  Wlien 
toasted  it  is  excellent* 

Prof.  IIorsford-»  Pro€em.—Txiyt  Hurelbr^l,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, has  devised  and  |>opulttnzed  a  method  of  bread -making  bj 
the  use  of  j//io8j)hat^  of  lime  and  hi-carhonate  of  sot] a ^  so  as  to  funn 
neutral  phuspliate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  be- 
ing evolved- 

The  advantages  of  t!iis  process  are: 

1.  It  supplies  phosphorus  to  the  bread, -of  which  it  is  deprived 
by  sifting* 

2.  It  is  easily  made,  is  baked  in  half  an  hour,  and  is  palatable^ 
Fermented  bread  is  usually  hss  digestible  when  hot  than  bread 

which  is  raised  by  these  other  processes, 

Ilemnj^  soggy  hread^  hot  or  cold,  sliould  never  be  eaten  except 
by  those  who  are  in  ioiminent  peril  of  starvation. 

Various  articles  are  used  in  the  adulteration  of  bread  ;  the  meet 
innocent  of  them  is  the  potato*  Alum  is  much  employed  to  give 
whiteness  to  bread,  and  to  prevent  the  loaves  from  sticking  to  each 
other  in  the  oven.  The  daily  introduction  of  small  quantities  ot 
alum  iuto  the  stomach  must  intertere  in  some  degree  with  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions,  and  to  those  troubled  with  indigestion  it  mnst 
prove  highly  injurious,  Pei-sons  affected  with  stomach  complaint* 
sliould,  therefore,  be  careful  to  get  their  bread  made  without  alum» 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  (sal  volatile)  is  extensively  used  instead 
of  yeast  in  making  the  finer  kiuds  of  bread;  but  it  does  no  harm, 
and  is  rather  aclvantiigeous  than  otherwise. 

There  is  phosphtirus  in  the  bran  of  wheat.  This  fact  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  those  who  live  entirely  on  white  bread. 

There  is,  however,  danger  of  going  to  an  extreme  in  the  matter 
of  bran  bread.     Those  wfw  do  not  like  it  should  not  as  a  rule  eat  iL 

This  subject  1  have  discussed  and  explained  more  fully  under 
"  ConstijMtion.^^  Tfiose  whose  stomachs  are  very  weak  and  sensitive^ 
and  liahh  to  oddity^  oftentimes  cannot  digest  easily  bran  or  Gra- 
ham bread. 

Indian  meal  oi  com  bread — including,  of  course,  the  luscious 
johnny-cakes — is  in  some  respects  more  nutritious  than  whit«  wheat 
bread,  and  should  be  used  by  those  who  love  it  and  can  digest  it 

Pastry  is  not  so  injurious  as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided 
the  crust  is  light  and  fl^xhj,  Sog(jy  pie-cmst  is  a  crime.  But  yet 
pastry  and  cakes  should  not  he  eaten  largely^  and  never  should  «m- 
stitute^  as  they  too  often  do^  especiaUy  in  country  places^  th4  chi^ 
pari  of  a  meal, 

BuiTKwiiEAT  Cakes.     In  the  United  States,  buckwlieai  cakes  are 
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stiiple  article,  espeeiatly  in  cold  weatlier.     In  Europe  tlioy  are 

;le  kn(»wn, 

W/ien  th^ij  are  imll  made  they  are  healthful.  To  he  well  niado 
tliey  should  be  light,  crisp,  and  sweet,  hi  cold  weather  thej  are 
eaten  freely  with  sugur,  Inittery  niolasaeSj  ayrnp,  anil  gravy^  Ijeeunse 
Ht  that  season  of  tlie  year  we  need  hcat-produfing  snbi^tanees. 
Buckwheat  isiiotas  nutritions  aa  wheat  or  corn,  bnt  it  Iielps  our 
variety  of  food,  m  yqv\  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  therefore 
isUoald  be  eneonrar^ed.  Buckwheat  cakes  should  not  he  used  too  ex- 
clusivel^:  other  food — wheat  en  bread,  meat,  &c* — should  be  com- 
bined with  them. 

Buckwheat  aoinetimes  prodncos  eruptions  oii  the  skin,  and  there 
are  persons  t4j  whom  it  seeins  to  be  poisonons. 

Oats.  Oatmeal,  prepared  in  varions  ways,  eonBtitntcs  one  of 
the  principal  artieles  of  diet  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  parti*  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  found  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  It  is,  liow- 
erer,  inferior  to  wheaten  flour  in  nutritive  qualities.  Oats  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  and  on  this  account  cakes  and 
other  preparations  of  oatmeal  are  apt  to  run  hi  to  fermentation  in 
the  stomach ;  they  are  also  more  heating  to  the  system  than  either 
wheat  or  barley. 

Rick.  Rice  contains  about  eighty-five  parts  of  starch  in  the 
hundred,  and  having  uo  stimnlating  matter  in  it  to  quicken  diges* 
tion,  remains  longer  on  the  etomaeliB  of  some  persons  than  other 
farinaceous  substances.  In  India,  anci  other  e^istern  countries, 
where  it  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  usually 
taken  with  cuiTy  powder,  peppei-s,  and  other  stimulating  condiments, 
in  order  to  jisaist  digestion.  Mixed  with  other  tViod  it  is  whulesome 
and  well  adapted  for  delicate  stomachs.  Rice-water  is  an  excellent 
demulcent  drink  when  there  is  irritation  of  the  bowels,  dysentery, 
or  diaiThcea.  Ground  rice  and  milk,  ftavorcd  with  orange  peel  and 
ened,  is  a  valuable  article  of  diet  during  convalescence.  Some 
the  French  authors  strongly  recommend  rice  diet  for  those  aifect- 
ed  with  red  gravel. 

Barlht.  Barley  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  and  much 
Baccharine  matter.  The  latter  renders  it  well  adapted  for  distillation. 
Dr.  Coghan  quaintly  remarks,  that  ''Though  barly,  as  Galen  saith, 
b  of  a  cooling  nature,  yet  it  maketh  such  hot  drinke  that  it  setteth 
men  oftentimes  in  a  furie." 

Rte.  Rye  flonr  coutains  a  greater  quantity  of  gluten  than  any 
other  kind  of  flour  except  that  of  wheat,  and  also  a  considerable 
proportion  of  niucilage ;  when  well  kneaded  it  ferments,  and  par- 
tially rises;  the  bread  is  of  a  brown  color  and  not  disagreeable  to 
I  13 
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tlie  taste,  but  h  ratlicr  slow  of  digestion ;  it  i3  also  apt  to  ttirn  acid 
vu  the  stomach,  and  to  relax  the  bowels  of  those  iinaceustoitied  to 
jt«  use.  Hence  bread  m»de  of  wheaten  and  rye  flour  is  found 
very  serviceable  to  pcmons  \^ho  are  subject  to  coDstipation  of  tiie 
bowels. 

Thii^  grain  yields  a  black,  morbid  excrescence,  curved  like  the 
spur  of  a  fowl,  called  ergot  of  rye^  which  is  often  gf  tlie  greatest 
service  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  accouelieur. 

Potatoes,  Potatoes  contain  a  large  pi\j portion  of  starch,  but  no 
glaten  ;  they  improve  in  quality,  becoming  more  farinaceous  or 
mealy  from  the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  until  they  be- 
come waxy,  when  their'  nutritive  qualities  diminish,  and  they  arf^ 
less  eaay  of  digestion*  The  soluble  nutritive  matter  contjuned  in 
the  potato  ie  not  nearly  bo  great  in  the  same  bulk  as  in  any  of  the 
grains.  It  has  been  computed  that  2  lbs.  of  wheat  contain  as  much 
nourishment  as  7  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

Potatoes  are  easy  of  digestion  only  when  mealy.  Many  pei^ons 
use  potatoes  with  animal  food,  in  preference  to  bread,  and,  when 
not  new  or  waxy,  they  constitute  a  very  wholesome  substitute 
They  are  not  considered  a  suitable  article  of  diet  for  invalids^  par- 
ticularl}"  for  those  aftected  with  indigestion.  The  form  of  cookery 
best  ndnpted  for  potatoes  is,  boiling  iu  water  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  salt  in  solution.  When  satnrated  with  the  fat  of 
roast  meat  they  are  suited  only  tf?r  tlie  strongest  Btomachs,  When 
mashed  they  are  swallowed  witliout  being  sufficiently  mixed  with 
the  saliva,  and  are,  consequently,  less  easy  of  digestion,  When 
roasted  they  sometimes  agree  best  %vith  ]>ersons  wliosc  digestive  or* 
gans  are  weak;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case  ;  and  when  over- 
done they  are  insipid,  and  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  their 
nntritious  qualities.  But,  whatever  mode  of  cookery  is  employed, 
they  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  removed  from  the 
iire.  The  starch  of  the  potato  closely  resembles  arrow-root  powder, 
for  which  it  is  very  frequently  sold.  Tin's  fraud,  however,  does  no 
harm,  for  the  one  starch  is  little  inforinr  to  the  other,  and  their  pro- 
perties arc  the  same,  Potatcies  are  also  extensively  employed  to 
adulterate  bread,  and  it  would  be  well  if  nothing  worse  were  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Potato  is  not  the  must  valuable  kind  of  food.  Potatoes  are 
Inrgely  c^miposed  of  toafer.  According  to  Pereira  it  takes  10} 
pjundfi  of  potatoes  to  give  us  as  much  nourishment  as  is  con- 
tained in  one  pound  of  beef.  Potato  du%  when  ajududve^  makei 
potato  brains.  Witness  the  Irish  peasantry.  Other  cnuses  besides 
their  diet  operate  to  depress   these  people,  but  the  potato  muel 
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have  a  portion  of  tlie  bltime.  Potatoes  should  always  be  used  with 
meat,  fish,  e^gs,  and  bread,  and  should  never  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  meal  Wo  s^huuld  study  the  etfecta  of  diet  nut  ak»ne  on 
the  muscle,  but  on  the  hrain^  on  the  intelleet.  The  Irish  peasanti^y 
have  strong  muscles,  but  their  intellect  arc  dull  and  hard. 

Nothing  very  great  (rt  very  good  was  ever  achieved  by  a  nation 
of  potato-eaters  or  of  vegetarians. 

Peas,  Peas,  when  green  and  young,  are  watery,  and  contain 
little  noiirishnieut,  but  when  pro]>crly  dressed  are  light  and  whttle- 
some.  When  ripe  and  dried  they  are  used  in  the  form  of  podding 
and  in  &oup.  In  botii  ways  they  are  very  nutritious,  but  tlie  former 
is  ditfieidt  of  digestion,  and  only  suited  for  tlie  strong  hiboring  clatfses. 
The  suiip,  though  less  olijectiuuable,  should  be  avoided  liy  tliose 
troubled  with  stoniach  complaints.  Peas,  M'hen  full  grown  and  dry, 
in  w*hatever  manner  they  may  be  cooked,  are  remarkable,  for  their 
production  of  flatulence. 

Beans.  Beans,  when  young,  possess  nearly  the  same  properties 
as  peas*  The  pod  of  the  kidney  bean  is  a  succulent,  tender,  and 
much  esteeined  vegetable,  though  not  very  nutritive.  The  bean 
itself,  when  ripe  arid  still  tender,  is  more  nntritious,  but  not  so  easy 
of  digestion.  The  dried  kidney  beans  contain  eiglity-four  per  cent. 
of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  fifty  are  pure  farina,  and  the  rest  gluten* 
and  mucilage.  Hence  they  are  more  nutritive  than  wlieat  or  any 
Other  kind  of  pulse.  They  are  much  more  wholesome  than  peaa, 
and  are  well  suited  to  correct  the  effects  of  fat  animal  food.  They 
agree  well  with  the  laboring  classes  who  are  accustomed  to  their 
use,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  them.  *'  In  certain  parts  of  Scotland," 
saj^B  Dr.  Cullen,  *'the  farm  servants  would  not  engage  unhjss  tlieir 
masters  stipulated  that  tljey  were  to  receive  so  much  meal  of  this 
bean  by  the  day  or  the  weelc." 

CnESTNtTS,    Chestnuts  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  tecula  and 
gngar,  and  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  in  many  coun 
tries.     If  kept  for  some  time  after  they  are  gatliered,  tliey  become 
Bweeter,  more  mealy,  and  easier  of  digestion  ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
they  are  unsuited  to  weak  Btomachs. 

Arrow -R<:k>t.  Tliis  welhknown  powder,  which  consists  of  pure 
etarch,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  Boiled  in  water  it  forms  a  mild  nutritions  jelly,  much 
used  as  food  for  children  and  invalids.  It  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
fag  manner:  A  portion  of  the  powder,  mixed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  is  to  be  made  into  a  paste  by  rubbing  it  in  a  basin  with  a 
spoon  ;  over  this  boiling  water  is  to  be  poured.  It  should  be  6>tirrcd 
briskly  at  the  same  time  ;  then  boiled  five  minuter  and  sweetened 
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wUh  siigar.  A  little  milk  and  nutmeg  may  be  added,  or  a  sumli 
quail  tit  J  of  Sherry  or  Madeira  witiej  ^cording  to  the  state  of  the 
patient  Port  wine  does  not  answer  so  well  because  it  precipitaies 
tlie  btarcb.  Half  an  ounce  is  sufficient  to  make  half  a  pint  of  the 
jelly. 

Sago.  Sago  is  composed  of  starch,  with  a  little  salt  and  coloring 
matter*  ^  It  h  derived  from  the  pith  of  several  Bpecies  of  palms. 
The  bc?iit  is  called  pearl  sago.  It  soon  becomes  Bonr  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  U^  therefore,  made  into  grains 
by  pressing  it  Ihrougli  a  strons;  coai'se  sieve  when  half  baked* 
Potato  starch  is  easily  formed  into  grains  in  the  same  manner^  and 
is  ot\eu  fraudulently  sold  as  sago.  The  usual  way  of  preparing  sago 
is  to  put  a  tables]>oouful  of  the  grains  into  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  at  the  side  of  tlie  fire  for  two  h(jur8;  then  to  lK>il 
it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  diligently  during  the  boUing, 
Sugar  and  milk,  or  wine,  may  be  added  to  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  arrow*root. 

Tapioca.  Tapioca  is  the  produce  of  the  roots  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  Prazil  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
roots  in  their  raw  state  are  called  casmda^  and  are  strong  poison, 
yet  the  starch  extracted  from  them  is  similar  in  its  nutritive  qnalitiei 
to  sa^Jo,  wdiicli  it  resembles  in  appearance,  hut  is  not  so  high-colored, 
and  is  formed  into  larger  grains.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
only  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  macerated,  or  boiled  mom  than 
half  the  time, 

Salep,  which  is  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  Uie  orchis^  the 
species  of  arrow-root  called  Tovs  l^s  3fow,  and  the  vegetable  ex- 
tracts above  noticed,  are  all  merely  varieties  of  starch,  and  do  not 
differ  in  their  properties.  They  are  very  generally  prescribed  as 
diet  for  the  sick,  and  it  is  not  of  the  slightet^t  consequence  which  of 
them  is  preferred,  unless  as  a  matter  of  taste.  They  may  be  either 
taken  simply  boiled  in  water,  or  with  the  addition  of  milk  or  wine, 
according  to  circumstances. 


mucilaginous  food. 


Mucilage  is  a  distinct  principle  abounding  in  different  partfi  of 
vegetables,  but  is  never  found  alofie  in  the  mucilaginous  suletanees 
used  as  food.  It  is  always  associated  with  sugar,  or  some  bitter, 
acrid,  or  acid  principle,  without  which  it  would  beindigestihle^  and 
almost  devoid  of  nutritive  properties.  Several  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances, usually  classed  under  this  head,  contain  more  sugar  than 
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mucilage,  and  in  ifll  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fibrous  and  coloring 
matters,  which  are  entirely  indigestible.  Hence  the  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  are  more  copious  after  this  than  from  any  other 
kind  of  aliment.  The  numerous  herbs  and  roots  which  belong  to 
this  class  ai*e  more  valuable  in  correcting  the  effects  of  stimulating 
animal  food  than  from  their  own  nutritive  properties. 

Cabbage.  Red  and  white  cabbage  are  much  relished  by  many 
people,  but  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  ferment  in  weak  stomachs, 
and  are  only  suited  to  persons  of  robust  constitutions  who  take 
plenty  of  exercise; 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflower.  These  are  much  superior  to  cab- 
bage, being  more  tender,  easier  of  digestion,  and  less  apt  to  produce 
flatulency. 

Spinage  yields  very  little  nutriment,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
nutritious  of  all  the  vegetable  substances  used  at  table;  it  passes 
quickly  out  of  the  stomach  without  being  digested,  and  imparts  its 
green  color  to  the  faeces.* 

Lettuce.  The  lettuce  is  generally  used  as  salad,  and  is  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  of  all  the  vegetables  eaten  in  a  raw  state.  It  is 
cooling,  and  has  a  tendency  to  induce  sleep ;  but,  when  employed 
with  this  intention,  it  should  not  be  very  young,  and  must  be  eaten 
without  vinegar.  This,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  salad  and  raw  vege- 
tables, is  rendered  more  wholesome  by  an  ample  accompaniment  of 
the  usual  condiments  ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  taken,  they  rarely 
agree  with  weak  stomachs. 

Asparagus.  Asparagus  is  a  very  wholesome  vegetable  and  is 
easily  digested.  It  does  not  create  flatulency  or  acidity,  but  with 
8ome  people  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

Artichoke.  Artichokes  afford  a  light  and  tender  food,  and  are 
similar  in  their  properties  to  asparagus. 

Esculent  Roots.  The  principal  mucilaginous  roots  used  as  food 
are  the  carrot,  turnip,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  the  large  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  onion.  All  the  roots  of  this  description  are  chiefly 
composed  of  mucilage,  sugar,  indigestible  fibrous  substance,  and 
essential  oil. 

Carrot.*  In  its  wild  state  it  is  hot*and  acrid  j  but  by  cultivation 
it  has  been  greatly  changed,  and  is  now  a  nutritious  and  wholesome 
vegetable.  It  contains  a  considerable  pi^oportion  of  sugar,  and  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  fibrous  matter.  It  is  not  considered  quite 
60  easy  of  digestion  as  turnip,  and  in  general  acts  gently  as  a  laxa- 
tive. Carrots  and  turnips  should  be  well  boiled  and  eaten  when 
young.  The  carrot  forms  an  excellent  poultice  for  foul  and  ill-con- 
ditioned sores. 
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TcKNiF,  Tuniip  is  coDsidered  ooe  of  th*e  best  vegetables  used 
at  table  ;  but  is  rather  flatuleut,  and  requires  seas  on  iug. 

Bkkt  Root.  The  red  beet  is  more  nutritive  than  any  other  root 
except  tlie  potato ;  but  it  extricates^  su  muehgas  in  the  stomach  aud 
bowels  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  much  used  as  au  article  of  diet. 
Beet  root  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sugar ;  14  lbs»  yield  1  lb.  of 
sugar, 

Jerubalem  Akticuoke.  This  is  the  Toot  of  a  species  of  sim- 
flower,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  artichoke  from  its  similarity 
in  flavor  to  that  vegetable.  It  is  considered  a  very  delicate  vegeta* 
b!e;  but  requires  the  addition  of  pepper,  salt,  or  other  condiments, 
to  prevent  flatulency. 

Onion.  Onions  afturd  a  considerable  proportion  of  nourishment. 
When  boiled  they  are  mild,  succulent,  and  seldom  disagree  with 
tlie  stomach.  The  French  introduced  the  use  of  onion  soup,  as  a 
restorative  after  dancing,  sitting  up  late,  or  any  unusual  fatigue; 
and  this  practice  is  now  very  generally  followed  in  otlier  countries. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  \vb&  of  opinion  that  onions  possess  more  nourish- 
ment than  perhaps  any  other  vegetable.  ''It  is  a  well-known  fact," 
says  he,  "that  a  Highlander  with  a  few  raw  onions  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  crust  of  bread  or  bit  of  cake,  can  work  or  travel  to  an  ahnost  in- 
credible extent  for  two  or  three  days  together,  without  any  other  food*'* 

The  LEEK,  GARLIC,  and  shallot  are  similar  in  their  qualities  tc# 
the  onion. 

Cucumbers  are  difficult  of  digestion,  aud  are  the  most  iin whole- 
some of  all  raw  vegetables.  '*^  The  digestibility  of  cehry  is  greatly 
increased  by  maceration  in  vinegar.'* 

The  stimtdating  vegetable  substances  are  horseradish^  mustarfi^ 
parsley^  sauer-kraut^  pwkUsj  spi-ce^,  &c.  These,  and  all  vegetable 
productions  of  this  description,  employed  as  condiments  to  aid  di- 
gestion, should  be  taken  sparingly  by  invalids.  Horsermiuh  ia 
considered  the  best  condiment  for  the  prevention  of  flatulency. 
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*'  Sugar,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  is  the  only  crystallizablo  product 
employed  in  considerable  quantity  as  an  aliment;  and  bv  the  per- 
fectly healthy  stomach  seems  to  be  readily  assimilated.  There  are, 
however,  certain  states  of  disease  in  which  this  organ  appears  to 
lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  power  of  assimilating  this  principle; 
and  in  such  states  of  disease,  sugar,  consequently,  is  ill-adapted  ai 
an  aliment."     Sugar  is  most  abundant  in  the  sugai'-cane,  in  the 
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grape,  aiid  fruits  in  general.  The  roots  which  possess  the  most  are 
the  beet,  carrot,  and  parsnip. 

Sugar.  As  I  explained  under  Physiology,  the  ata/rch  of  our 
food  is  converted  mto  sugar  during  the  process  of  digestion. 

According  to  Banting,  sugar  and  saccharine  food  produce 
chesittj.  Therefore,  corpulent  and  pui*sy  persons  who  want  to  reduce 
their  weight  should  abstain  from  sugar  so  far  as  possible. 

He  carried  out  his  ideas  practically  in  his  person,  and  with  very 
good  success.  Others  have  tried  the  same  system  and  have  seri- 
ously injured  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  become  fat  during  the 
sugar  season. 

Wfien  sugar  is  eaten  freely  in  the  form  of  candies^  confections^ 
cakes,  tfe{j.,  it  shoiUd  be  eaten  with  or  just  after  our  meals— not  be- 
fore meals — and  better  stilly  with  some  acid,  like  lemonadey  sour 
wine^  cider^  or  fruits,        • 

Figs,  baisins,  prunks,  dates,  and  other  dried  fruits,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  and  mucilage.  To  many  people  they  are 
salutary  and  easy  of  digestion.  To  some  they  prove  gently  laxa- 
tive, and  are  very  serviceable  in  this  respect ;  but,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  contained  in  them,  they  are  very  liable  to  undergo  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach,  and  to  most  people  are  more  or  less 
oppressive.  g 

Honey  is  very  little  used  as  an  article  of  food.  It  ought  never 
to  be  taken  by  the  sick  and  delicate,  because  it  is  detained  long  on 
the  stomach,  and  frequently  causes  flatulence  and  acidity. 

ACIDULOUS   FOOD. 

Under  this  head  are  placed  the  different  species  of  fruit  used  at 
table.  These  are,  in  general,  composed  of  mucilage,  vegetable 
jelly,  sugar,  water,  malic,  acetic,  and  other  acids,  and  some  oi  them 
contain  a  portion  of  farinaceous  matter.  They  afford  less  nourish- 
ment than  any  other  class  of  aliment,  and  are  considered  more  as  a 
luxury  than  as  articles  of  food.  When  taken  as  a  dessert,  unless 
used  very  sparingly,  they  are  particularly  injurious  to  invalids, 
because  they  interfere  with  the  full  meal  which  has  just  preceded 
them.  When  ripe,  and  taken  at  proper  times,  they  are  light,  re- 
freshing, and  very  wholesome.  In  intertropical  countries  there  is 
always  an  abundant  supply  of  various  delicious  and  fragrant  fruits, 
which  are  both  cooling  and  rtjfreshing,  and  many  of  them,  contain- 
ing farinaceous  matter  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar, 
afford  nourishment  well  adapted  to  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  warm 
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cliiuateB.  In  fever  find  inflammatorv  disardei's  (with  the  exoeptK»Tj 
of  dj&eiiterj,  diarrlirea,  and  ollwr  ntlecdons  of  the  alitnentarj  caual) 
the  juicy  and  watery  fruits,  siieh  as  grapes,  oranges,  i&c.,  tend  to 
alleviate  thiivit,  are  cooliii«^%  and  very  grateful  to  tlio  patieut.  In 
Bpittliiii;  uf  Mood,  and  other  similar  etaiiplaiuts,  tliey  servo  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  more  powerful  means  in  lessening  the  activity 
of  the  eireulation,  and  thus  (Tioderating  or  preventing  the  i^etnrn  of 
these  discharges.  The  acid  fmil??,  sucli  as  lemoim  and  limes,  aro 
well  known  bo  he  speeiiic  in  Bcurvy;  and  the  infusion  of  tamarinds 
ig  a  usefid  remedy  in  voinitin^  uf  blood  from  the  stomach. 

Owing  to  eertain  peculiuritie^,  wliieh  we  are  unable  to  explain, 
the  stoinaeh  h  niure  capricious  with  res)jeet  to  fruits  than  any  other 
article  of  diet.  The  fitonc  frnits  ai*e  considered  the  least  digestible, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  fermentation  in  the  sloniacli.  They  difier 
eonsiilerably,  however,  in  these  respects.  Of  those  in  common 
use,  tlie  variuLis  kinds  of  plums,  probaWvj  must  disagree  with  tho 
stomach  and  bowel e, 

Tlie  rEACMi,  APRICOT,  and  nectarine  are  the  best  of  tlie  &tone 
fruits  ;  and,  when  perfectly  ripe,  seldom  disorder  the  digestive 
organs.  The  peacli  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  the  easiest  of  di* 
gestion.  Chkkriks,  even  in  large  fpnmtities,  are  not  so  nnwhole- 
sonie  as  is  generally  imagined.  In  varion^  pans  uf  Italy,  this  fruit, 
with  br<gid,  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  ordei*8,  and 
agrees  well  with  them,  being  much  better  suited  to  the  system, 
when  heated  and  excited  by  the  warmth  of  summer,  than  murh 
animal  food. 

The  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  gooseberry  are  wholesome 
fi'utts.  Apples  and  pears  are  tlie  most  nutritious,  but  as  then* 
texture  is  firmer  they  require  more  labor  from  the  stomach,  and  are, 
generally  speaking,  improper  for  invalids.  Pears,  being  the  softest, 
are  more  easily  digested.  The  great  English  ph3sician,  Sydenliam, 
allowed  no  other  aliment  to  his  patients,  in  the  febrile  stages  uf 
small-pox,  erysipehks,  and  quinsy,  than  hoil^ed  appUs, 

Tlie  MELON  contains  more  farinaceous  matter  than  any  of  the 
fruits  previously  mentioned.  It  should  never  be  eaten  after  din- 
ner witliout  a  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  is  altogether  improj>eJ* 
for  persons  with  weak  stomachs. 

Of  the  smaller  berries,  the  cranherrij^  hilbernj,  &c.,  when  leaked, 
are  very  wholesome,  and  seldom  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Indee<l, 
many  fruits,  otherwise  unwholesome,  are  rendered  salutary  by  cook- 
ing, and  all  fruit  pies  are  excellent  articles  of  diet,  if  the  iOffffy  pastry, 
which  is  very  indigestible,  be  rejected.  Ourrants,  intdherri^^  and 
the  more  acescent  fruits,  cannot  be  tolerated  by  many  stomachs^ 
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^  CONDIMENTS. 

Salt  is  not  only  indispensable  to  man,  but  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary to  other  animals,  many  of  which,  in  a  wild  state,  seek  for  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  Abstinence  from  salt  soon  occasions  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  ema- 
ciation ;  and  unsalted  diet  almost  invariably  has  the  effect  of  gener- 
ating worms  in  the  intestines.  Bread  is  rendered  more  grateful  to 
the  palate  and  easier  of  digestion  by  the  addition  of  salt,  about 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  which  are  generally  mixed  with  each 
bushel  of  flour. 

ViNEGAB  is  very  serviceable  in  aiding  the  digestion  of  celery, 
lettuce,  beet-root,  and  other  raw  vegetables,  and  in  preventing  them 
from  inducing  flatulence.  It  is  equally  useful  in  promoting  the 
digestion  of  rich  and  oily  substances,  such  as  salmon.  Lemon-juice 
has  a  similar  effect  when  used  with  goose  and  wild  fowl ;  upon  the 
same  principle  apple-sauce  is,  probably  from  the  malic  acid  which 
it  contains,  eaten  with  pork. 

Spices  and  Aromatics.  The  various  spices  and  stimulating 
vegetable  condiments  should  be  used  sparingly  by  invalids.  They 
are  only  wholesome  for  persons  in  health,  when  the  stonjach  has  to 
contend  with  food  known  to  be  difiicult  of  digestion.  The  habit 
of  using  them  daily  injures  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  impairs  the 
digestive  functions.  In  warm  climates,  the  stimulating  action  on 
the  stomach  of  the  difierent  species  of  pepper  and  aromatics  is  more 
particularly  requisite ;  and  tliese,  when  not  used  in  excess,  are  in 
general  decidedly  beneflcial. 


ADULTERATIONS  OF  FOOD. 

That  food  is  more  or  less  adulterated,  everybody  well  knows ; 
the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is  carried,  very  few  suspect.  In 
France  the  laws  are  so  rigid  that  very  many  of  the  articles  of  food 
are  kept  pure ;  in  England  and  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  everything  is  adulterated.  Wherever  it  will  pay,  men  will 
adulterate  articles  of  commerce.     Food  is  adulterated  in  order 

1.  To  increase  its  size  and  weight, 

2.  To  enable  one  dealer  to  undersell  another^  by  lessening  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacture. 

3.  To  improve  its  color ^  or  taste^  or  appearance.    It  is  for  this 
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purpuse    that    candies    are    largely  adulterated    with    poisonous 
colors. 

Whsatfiour  is  adulterated  with  alwm  in  order  to  make  it  lighter 
and  whiter.  Bakers'  bread  is  wliiter  and  lighter  tlian  home-made 
bi-ead,  on  account  of  the  alum  which  it  contains,  Almn^  however^ 
^ives  U  an  hwipid  fust^  and  aha  makes  it  kss  healthful,  Bakew 
bread  is  also  adulterated  with  ptAatoe^  and  cam  or  rye  rneal»  These 
substances  ai-e,  of  course,  liarruless. 

Cocoa  is  adulterated  with  starchy  Jlour^  sugar^  osdds  of  iron,^ 
araejiie^  and  Venetia^i  red.  These  latter  substances  lu^e  used  to 
iriiprove  its  color.  Dr.  IloskinSj  in  his  excellent  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, says  that  American  cocoa  and  cliocolate  are  the  best  in  the 
innrkct. 

Butter  is  adulterated  with  water^  mlt^  lard^  and  even  flour. 

Honey  is  not  only  adulterated,  but  is  actually  manufactured.  It 
is  made  out  of  aitgar^  »yrup^  water  and  flavorifig  extracts^  cream 
of  tartar^  and  alum.  None  of  these  substances  are  injurious,  ex- 
cept alum.  Manufactured  honey  is  less  palatable  than  natural 
honey. 

Sugar  is  adulterated  with^wr  and  sand.  The  latter  article  is 
put  into  brown  sugar  to  increase  its  weight. 

Spices  and  condiments  are  adulterated,  especially  when  they  are 
gold  in  pow^der.  Dr.  Hoskin/esays  that  the  ineecte  whiidk  prey  upon 
spices  are  often  ground  up  with  them. 

Ginger  and  pepper  are  ground  up  with  roois^  flour^  insecte. 
Cloves  ai^e  adulterated  with  various  barks.  Cayenne  pepper  even  ia 
mixed  with  mH  and  cor?i  'meal  and  red  lead.  Lead  may  cause 
that  dreadful  disease — Uud  poison.  Mustard  is  fearfully  adul* 
terated  with  flour  and  turmeric.  The  latter  is  used  to  restore  the 
color  af\er  it  1ms  been  whitened  by  adding  flour.  IV bile  I  was 
acting  as  surgeon  in  the  navy  duriug  the  hite  war,  I  found  that  tlie 
mustard  that  was  brou-iht  to  us  was  almost  tsisteless.  It  consisted 
very  largely  of  flour.  Wben  I  wished  to  make  a  mustard  plaster  I 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  very  large  amount. 

Candy  is  one  mass  of  aduUeradon.  Accoi'ding  to  Dr.  Hoskins, 
confectionery  is  colored  by  chromate  of  lead^  gamboge^  cochineal 
dye,  hisulphuret  of  mercury^  Antwerp  hlm^  PrussianUue^  Brwns- 
wick  green,  verdigris^  emerald  ffreen^  mineral  green,  Scheeles  green^ 
gypsum,  whiting^  flour,  rice. 

The  character  of  most  uf  these  aulTStances,  especially  of  the  leads^ 
is  well  known.  They  are  fearfnlly  poisonous,  although,  like  all  other 
poisnns,  thL*y  can  l>e  used  in  moderation  without  injury,  and  some 
of  them,  it  may  be,  with  benefit.     Large  quwUUtes  of  coluved  can- 
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i  are  iinrjueet  ion  ably  injurious,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  chil- 
dren. Let' tlieiB  rather  have  iihiindance  oi' rijM  J^ruiL  It' caudy 
must  be  eaten,  let  it  be  taken  with  our  meals  or  just  after,  or  with 
some  neutralizing  acid,  like  cider,  sour  wine,  or  lemonade. 

Candies  are  flavored  with  fusd  oil  and  Pmisisic  acid,     Colm>.d 
oonfectionery  should  be  banii^hed  from  our  homes. 
Vinegar  is  adulterated  witli  sulphur i<i  a^nd, 

PiekUs  are  nmde  of  a  salable  green  color  by  letting  them  "stand 
for  tweniy-four  hours  in  copjier  or  brass  pans." 

Milk,  1  need  not  say,  is  adulterated  witli  imfer;  sometimes  idso,  it 
k  said,  by  other  substances,  such  as  chalk^jlsur^  &c.  Iloskins  is  of 
the  opinion  that  these — chalk  and  flour — are  not  used,  to  any  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  the  adulteration  of  milk* 

The  *'  slop  milk"  from  the  distilleries  is  unfit  for  man  or  beaj^t. 
**  Slopjnilk^^  is  adulterated  hy  first  aduUeratinfj  the  corn  /w  the  dis- 
Hlleries.  This  Itorrible  imisance,  once  so  rife  in  our  cities,  luis  been 
of  late  measurably  abolished. 

For  the  adulteration  tA'tetZy  mffee^fermefited  ajid  distilled  Uqut/rSj 
tobacco^  opium ^  &c.,  see  ^^  StimidanU  and  JVarcottes,^^ 

Drugs aiid medicines  are  abominally  and  criminally  adulterated  ; 
but  this  subject  is  hardly  ajipropriate  tor  a  book  like  the  present 
volume,  PhyHcians^  prescnption^  often  fail  simply  because  the 
medicine  ordered  is  adtdterated. 

Hoskins,  who  writes  well  on  this  subject,  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  facts,  speaks  tlius  6tronji;ly  ; 

**  When  we  come  to  examine  the  list  of  adulterated  articles  of 
food,  we  are  surprised  at  its  extent.  Notliing  seems  to  have  es- 
caped which  is  not  in  its  nature  insusceptible  of  vitiation.  Bread 
and  butter^  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  milt,  spices,  confectionery,  pre- 
served fruits  and  meats,  vinegar,  pickles,  oils,  wines  and  lir^uors, 
almost  iivm'y  article  which  we  find  upon  our  tables,  bear  upon  tliem 
the  trail  of  the  serpent  in  the  form  of  such  delectable  substances  aa 
ealts  of  copper  and  arsenic,  the  chi'omate,  oxide,  acetate,  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  bi-sulphnret  of  mercury,  gamboge,  chromate  of 
potash,  Prussian  blue,  Brunswick  green,  catechu,  alum,  indigo,  sul- 
phuric acid,  Venetian  red,  yellow  ochre,  bronze  powders,  to  say 
nothing  of  less  injurious,  though  not  less  dishonest,  additions  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  chalk,  starclt,  burnt  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  chiccory, 
water,  turmeric,  lard,  meal,  potatoes,  &c.  All  of  these  articles,  and 
not  a  few  others  of  the  t^arae  kind,  shall  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in 
the  food  consumed  daily  by  the  people  of  this  conntrv, 

'*  The  more  poistinouB  substanees  arc  usually  found  in  minute, 
though  by  no  means  honicEopathic  quantities  ;  but  this  makes  theuc 
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onlj  tUe  more  deadly,  because  it  admits  of  their  constant  and  unde- 
tected use,  until  the  constitutions  of  the  victims  are  fatally  under- 
mined. Sometimes,  however,  immediately  serious  and  even  fatal  re- 
sults occur,  and  we  not  uncommonly  see  accounts  of  the  death  of  chil- 
dren, especially  from  the  use  of  colored  confectionery.  How  many 
attacks  of  '  colic,'  '  vomiting,'  '  dysentery,'  '  sick  headaches,'  how 
much  nervousness,  blindness,  deafness,  dyspepsia,  or  even  paralysis 
and  insanity,  might  be  traced  by  rigorous  investigation  to  suci* 
sources,  it  is  frightful  to  think  of." 


TABLE  OF  ADULTERATIONS.       {After  HosJcinS.) 


ADtn/rxRAnoHB 

ADUiynDBLLTIOlfS 

FOB  BULK  Ain)  WBIGHT. 

VOB  OOLOB,  TASTB,  RO. 

Anrpw-root, 

Cheaper  arrow -roots  and 

starches. 

• 

Brandy  (often  entirely  factU 

Water,     neutral      spirits, 

Burnt  sugar,  sugar,  spirin 

tious). 

whiskey,  rum. 

of  nitre,  fusel  oil,  kino  and 
other  astringents,acetk:  acid. 

Batter. 

Water,  lard,  salt 

Bread. 

Corn-meal,  potatoes,  rye- 
meal 

Alum. 

Bottiedfruiti. 

Salts  of  copper. 

Ooofecaonaiy. 

Starch,    flour,  plaster     i 

Cochineal,  indigo,  Pruasiaii 

FMris. 

blue,  ultramarine,  carbo- 
nates of  copper  and  lead, 
red  lead  and  the  chromate 
of  lead,  or  chrome  yelk>w, 
gamboge,  true  and  false, 
Brunswick  greens  (either 
oxychloride  of  copper  or  a 
mixture  of  chrome  yellow 
with  Prussian  blue  or  in- 
digo), emerald  green  or 
arsenite  of  copper,  yarioua 
ochres  (umber,  Sienna,  eta)^ 
bronze  powders. 

Ooflbe. 

Ghicoiy.oaiTot,  peas,  boao^ 

Burnt  sugar. 

Ooflbe. 

GhkxNy.carrot,  peas,  beao^ 

Burnt  sugar. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. 

corzk. 
Arrow-root|  starch,  sugar. 

Red  and  brown  ferrugin- 
ous earths. 

Cider  (often  entirely  factitious). 

Water. 

Honey,  sugar,  tartaric  add, 
whiskey,  alum,  burnt  sugar. 

Cayenne. 

Corn-meal,  salt 

Red  lead,  Venetian  red. 

Ginger. 

,  Com-meaL 

Turmeria 

Gin. 

Water,8ugar,neutral  spirits. 

Flavoring  substanoet. 

Honey  (often  entirely  facti- 

Sugar, water,  glucose. 

tious). 

Lurd. 

Water. 

Salt 

Musttfd. 

Wheat  flour,   com    flour, 
salt,  Cayenne. 

TunneriflL 
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icnk. 

PickleflL 

Potted  meats  and  flah. 

Rum. 

Sugar  (refilled). 
Spices. 

Tea. 

ViDegar. 

Whiskey. 


ADULmUnOKS 
FOB  BULK  ABD  WBIflHT. 

Water. 


Water. 

Wheat  floor. 

Flour,  dirty  oom-meal,  in- 
ferior or  cheaper  spices. 

Lie  tea,  stalks  and  leaves 
of  other  plants. 

Water. 

Water,  neutral  spirits. 


ADULTEBATIOBB 
FOB  COLOR,  TAOTB,  KTC. 

Burnt  sugar,  salt,  bl-carh 
soda. 

Salts  of  copper. 

Bole  Armenian.  Ven.  red. 

Burnt  sugar  and  flavoriDg 
substances. 


Black-lead,  gum,  Prussian 
blue,  gypsum,  indigo. 

Burnt  sugar,  sulphuric 
acid. 

Spirits  nitre,  fusel  oil, 
burnt  sugar,  acetic  acid. 


"Water.  Water  enters  abundantly  into  the  solids  of  the  body, 
and  is  the  basis  and  largest  portion  of  the  fluids.  It  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  all  living  bodies ;  and,  as  it  is  incessantly  expended 
during  life,  the  w&ste  must  necessarily  bo  supplied,  to  preserve  the 
proper  proportion  of  fluid  and  solid  matter  requisite  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  various  functions,  and  the  preservation  of  health. 
Water,  of  all  simple  drinks,  is  certainly  the  best  adapted  to  quench 
thirst,  and  impart  a  due  degree  of  solubility  to  the  food  in  the 
Btomach.  It  sJiovld  he  used  freely  at  our  mealSj  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  desires, 

Saunders,  in  his  book  on  "  Mineral  Waters,"  remarks  that "  Water 
drinkers  are,  in  general,  long  livers,  are  less  subject  to  decay  of  the 
faculties,  have  better  teeth,  more  regular  appetites,  and  less  acrid 
evacuations  than  those  who  indulge  in  a  more  stimulating  diluent 
for  their  common  drink."  But  man  lives  and  thrives  when  habitu- 
ally using  different  kinds  of  drink,  which  the  tastes  and  customs 
of  civilized  life  have  rendered  congenial  to  him  ;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  restricting  ourselves  exclusively  to  water,  unless  other 
beverages  are  found  injurious. 

Water  should  contain  as  few  foreign  matters  as  possible;  the  dif- 
ference of  its  varieties  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  are  worthy  of  some  attention. 

jRain  water  is  very  pure  when  collected  in  an  open  conntry ;  but 
in  large  towns  it  is  more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere through  which  it  falls,  and  by  the  impurities  lodged  on  the 
roofe  of  the  houses  from  which  it  drops.  When  collected  from 
houses  it  is  generally  found  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter, 
and  should  therefore  be  boiled  and  strained  before  it  is  used. 

Spring  vxUer  is  the  best  adapted  for  drink  when  soft;  it  is  often 
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Oppressive  to  weak  stomachs.  It  even  proves  injurious  to  some  ol 
tlie  domestic  animals  when  confined  to  itd  iise,  Hud  is  pailjcularlj 
di^fliked  by  liorses* 

River  water.  River  water  freqoently  contains  earthy  inatter 
in  sohition,  which  renders  it  unwholesome,  nnd  in  the  vicinity  of 
hirge  cities  it  is  more  or  lei^s  eontaminfited  with  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  which  tend  i?till  more  to  impair  its  salubrity  ;  rest 
and  filtration  are  therefore  requisite  before  it  can  be  nsed  with 
safety, 

LEAD   PIPES.    . 

Water  that  has  stood  over  night  in  leadpipea  of  onr  cities  may 
become  poisonous.  Persons  have  been  poisoned  by  drinking  ah 
that  hi^s  stood  long  in  lead  pipes;  It  is  well  to  let  the  water  run 
a  few  momenta  in  the  morning  before  using  it. 

Hecefitly pipes  have  been  made  lin^d  with  tin, 

PURrFTTNG    WATER. 

Impure  water  may  he  cleansed — 

1,  By  distillation. 

Our  ocean  steamei-s  now  distil  their  water  from  the  sea.  The 
water  thus  distilled  is  insipid  until  by  agitation  it  is  made  to  take 
up  a  certain  amount  of  air, 

%  By  boiling. 

3.  ^y  filtFution  through  sand, 

GENERAL   REGULATIOKa    FOR   DIET. 

Having  briefly  noticed  tlie  chief  articles  of  food  in  common  use, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  precautions  to  be  attended 
to  in  regulating  the  diet  of  the  itivalid,  with  some  observations  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  food,  the  regulation  of  the  periods  at 
which  the  different  meals  should  be  taken,  and  the  bodily  and  mental 
exercise  which  ought  to  follow  them. 

Mkals.  According  to  tlie  t  if  ten  repeated  saying  of  Diogenes,  the 
best  time  for  eating  is,  "  for  a  rich  man  wlien  he  can  get  an  appetite, 
and  for  a  poor  man  when  he  can  get  food.'"  But  we  know  that  habit 
exerciises  tlie  greatest  influence  in  regulating  the  appetite.  Persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  breakfasting  and  dining  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  will  always,  if  in  health,  feel  inclined  to  eat  at  those  hours; 
and  in  many  people  the  desire  for  food,  if  not  relieved  at  the  usual 
period,  goes  off  for  a  time,  and  indigestion  is  frequently  the  conse- 
quence. The  practice  of  eating  at  certain  fixed  periods  is  strongly 
advocated  by  physicians,  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health; 
and  reg"ilarity  in  this  respect,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  the 
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proper  regulation  of  domestic  economy,  allows  the  food  to'be  entirely 
«ligested  and  the  stomach  prepared  for  a  fresh  supply,  before  it  is 
cliarged  with  another  meal.  But  the  number  of  meals  and  the  tunes 
at  wliich  they  should  be  taken  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
connected  with  each  particular  case,  and  must  vary  according  to  the 
age  and  digestive  powei's  of  the  individual,  the  quality  of  the  food, 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  taken. 

The  habit  of  eating  little  and  often  is  very  properly  condemned  by 
all  writers  on  dietetics.  By  eating  frequently  we  disturb  the  healthy 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  process  of  diges- 
tion. The  stomach  follows  the  general  law  of  the  animal  economy 
in  requiring  rest  after  labor,  and  therefore  the  proper  quantity  of  food 
should  be  taken  at  once,  in  order  that  it  may  be  digested,  and  a  few 
lionrs  of  rest  allowed  before  another  meal.  But  this  applies  only  as 
a  general  rule ;  for  in  many  cases  of  chronic  disease,  and  during 
convalescence  from  fever  or  inflammatory  disorders,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  introduce  much  food  into  the  stomach  at  one  time.  Under 
such  circumstances  nature  requires  that  we  should  administer  ali- 
ment at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  supply  the  system  with  sufficient 
nourishment  without  oppressing  or  irritating  the  digestive  organs. 

Some  individuals  complain  of  a  distressing  sensation  of  depression 
and  languor  between  meals,  and  consequently  seek  relief  from  fre- 
quent refreshment ;  but  this  habit  is  always  more  or  less  hurtful, 
and,  like  many  other  artificial  wants,  requires  only  a  little  resolution 
to  be  overcome.  If  perseveringly  discontinued  for  some  time,  the 
symptoms  in  which  it  originated  cease,  and  the  languid  and  capri- 
cious stomach  is  restored  to  its  healthy  tone. 

The  intervals  between  meals  should  not  exceed  six  hours; 
although  such  is  the  power  that  the  system  has  in  accommodating 
itself  to  our  habits,  that  many  individuals  are  able  to  transgress  thia 
rule  with  impunity  during  many  years. 

LUNCHES   AND   DINNER  AT   NIGHT. 

Business  men  in  our  large  cities  are  compelled  to  take  their  dva- 
tier  at  nighty  after  the  labor  of  the  day  is  over. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  so  bad  a  habit  as  many  suppose.  Un- 
questionably the  middle  of  the  day  is  the  best  time  for  dinner  for 
those  who,  like  farmers,  have  quiet  leisure  at  that  time.  But  busi 
noes  men  in  our  large  cities  are  usually  busiest  from  11  to  2  o'clock. 
A  hearty  meal  should  not  usually  be  taken  when  the  mind  is  bur- 
dened with  pressing  cares  and  duties.  .  Therefore  raerchamis  in  our 
large  cities  do  well  to  have  dinner  ai,  nighty  when  their  brains  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  free  from  immediate  cares. 
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For  thOse  who  dine  at  night,  suhstantlal  and  agreeable  i 
are  a  duty  and  a  necessity. 

MerchanU  should  gim  one  haJf-hmi}\  or  better  atill,  a  full  kaw^ 
to  a  suhHantial  lunch  ^  and^  if  possible^  in  phasantcompani^. 

Breakfast.  From  the  length  of  .time  that  intervenes  between 
breakfaat  and  the  previous  mejil,  it  might  he  pre&urned  'tliat  a  per- 
son in  the  nioniing  would  have  a  greater  appetite  for  food^  and  would 
be  able  to  eat  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day.  **  This, 
however,"  pays  Dr.  Paris,  **  is  not  ahva^'s  the  faet ;  the  gastric  juiee 
may  not  he  secreted  in  any  quantity  during  sleep,  wliile  the  muscu- 
lar energies  of  t!ie  etomuch,  althongli  invigorated  by  repose,  are  not 
immediately  called  into  action  ;  It  is,  tlierefui-e,  advisable  to  allow  an 
interval  to  pass  before  we  commence  the  meal  of  breakfast/'  But 
many  persons,  from  a  weakened  condition  of  the  system,  experience 
an  uneasy  sensation  of  languor,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  debil- 
ity and  depression,  which  unfit  them  for  the  ordinary^  duties  of  life 
until  they  have  taken  some  food. 

Breakfast,  being  the  meal  whicli  ia  to  support  the  body  d tiring 
the  most  active  part  of  the  day,  sliould  be  sufficiently  substantial^ 
but  no  fixed  rule  can  be  given  with  regard  to  it^  quantity  or  quality. 
These  must  depend  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  pei-taon,  the 
exercise  to  be  taken,  and  the  time  that  is  to  elapse  l>efore  luncheon. 
Liquids  are  instinctvvely  demrcd  at  brealfaM  to  »upph/  the  waste 
bt/ perspiration  f  for  it  ha^heen  ascertained  that  a  heaiihy person^  in 
a  (fiven  space  of  tiv^e^  per»pi?*e8  insenaiUy  twice  as  much  durinf  the 
night  as  when  awake. 

Tea  and  coffee  arc  the  morning  beverages  generally  used,  and  the 
choice  of  these  must  depend  on  the  experience  of  each  individual  of 
what  agrees  best  with  him.  Persons  affected  with  indigestion,  and 
those  with  weak  Rtomachs,  are  frequently  troubled  with  heartburn, 
and  other  uneasy  sensations,  every  time  they  take  much  warm  fluid 
with  hread  and  butter,  toast,  muffins,  or  meat,  especially  if  fat.  In 
Buch  cases  dry  toast  should  be  used,  and  an  egg  or  two,  if  found  to 
agree  with  the  stomach,  should  be  substituted  for  meat  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  take  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  oo 
rising  in  the  moniing,  and  only  a  small  cup  of  tea  at  breakfast,  in 
order  to  avoid  mixing  much  liquid  with  s(>Iid  food*  a  combination 
which  rarely  agrees*  well  with  tlie  enfeebled  or  delicate  stomach* 

Where  tliis  weakened  condition  of  the  digestive  powers  exiM^ 
new  bread,  spongy  rolls,  butter,  and  the  fat  of  meat  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  lean  of  cold  mutton,  or  eggs  with  bread  a  day 
old,  or  plain  toast,  will  probably  better  agree  WMth  the  stomach.  The 
adopting  of  these  and  similar  dietetic  measures,  according  to  cir- 
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ciimstances,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  digestion,  and  restoring  the 
liealthy  tone  of  the  stomach,  is  certainly  more  rational,  and  more 
likely  to  prove  successful,  than  constantly  resorting  to  the  use  of 
medicine  when  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  deranged  condition. 

Dinner.  Dinner  should  generally  be  taken  by  invalids  from  four 
to  six  hours  after  breakfast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stomach  more  easily  digests  a  mass  composed  of  several  ingredients 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  any  one  substance.  This  fact  likewise  applies 
to  the  elementary  principles  of  which  the  different  articles  of  diet 
are  composed.  If  only  one  be  taken,  in  whatever  quantity,  it  affords 
little  nourishment,  and  is  incapable  of  supporting  life  for  any  length 
of  time ;  whereas,  when  two  or  three  are  combined,  the  compound 
snbstance  yields  ample  nourishment.  This  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  the  stomach  is  weak.  In  such  cases  the  meals  should 
consist  of  several  articles ;  but  the  principle  is  only  applicable  within 
certain  limits.  » 

The  working  classes,  especially  in  large  towns,  suffer  neither 
from  a  variety  of  dishes  nor  from  dining  at  late  hours  ;  but  their 
digestion  is  frequently  rendered  laborious  hy  eating  a  fvU  meal 
hastily^  and  returning  to  their  work  when  the  process  of  digestion  is 
hardly  commenced.  Among  the  less  robust  inhabitants  of  towns 
repose  is  necessary  after  meals ;  and  eating  slowly,  in  order  to  allow 
the  food  to  be  properly  blended  with  the  saliva,  is  another  obser- 
vance of  no  less  importance. 

Tea.  To  those  who  dine  late,  tea  or  coffee  do  not  constitute  a 
meal,  and  should  soon  follow  dinner,  as  they  are  intended  merely  to 
quicken  tlie  action  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  food,  already  con- 
verted into  a  soft  pulpy  fluid  (chyle),  may  be  diluted,  and  thereby 
aided  in  pasfdng  into  the  blood,  in  order  to  be  assimilated  into  the 
enbstance  of  the  body.  • 


BATING  BEFORE   GOING  TO  BED. 

Every  day  I  am  asked,  Is  it  well  to  eat  just  before  going  to 
bed! 

Each  person  must  answer  this  question  by  his  own  experience. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not,  I  think,  a  necessary  habit.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  custom  of  "  suppers,"  as  they  are  called,  is  very  common. 

It  is  better  to  eat  some  Ught  food  before  retiri/ng^  iha/n,  go  to 
bedhvfigry. 

Some  persons  cannot  sleep  if  they  retire  on  a  stomach  perfectly 
empty.    If  we  eat  during  the  evening  (if  we  are  out  at  late  parties'), 
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it  is  well  to  select  food  that  is  most  readily  digestible.     Oysters  an ' 
(jfMtd  evening  food^  except  where  they  J.ire  iried.      Very  hard  appU^ 
in  hirge  quantities  are  not  good  evening  food. 

Eating  in  the  evening  litis  the  effect  to  nmke  some  people  con- 
Htipated  atui  sleeplejis.     I  need  not  my  to  such,  beware. 

Exercise  before  and  after  taking  Food.  We  aj*e  naturally 
inclined  t^  rest  after  eating.  Active  bodily  exercise  immediately 
alter  a  meal  diatnrks  tlie  process  of  digestion.  Not  only  do  our  own 
feelings  convince  us  of  this,  but  the  fact  lias  been  nirulc  still  nK>re 
apparent  by  experiments  performed  on  the  lower  animals.  Sir 
Bnsick  Harwood,  having  fed  two  hungry  pointers,  allowed  one  of 
tliein  to  rest  in  his  keonel,  the  other  he  kept  for  two  hours  in  con- 
Slant  exercise.  On  liis  return  both  were  killed  after  the  same  lapse 
of  time*  On  opening  the  dog  whieli  had  remained  quiet,  the  digee* 
tion  was  found  nearly  completed,  but  in  the  other  the  digestive  pro- 
cess had  scarcely  commenced.  This,  however,  applies  only  to 
active  exertion ;  healthy  persons  may  take  gentle  exercise  after 
meals  without  suffering  inconvenience;  their  digestion  may  be 
sl'ghtly  impeiied,  but  will  certainly  not  be  prevented.  But  if 
the  stomach  be  M'eak  and  easily  disordered,  or  a  very  full  me^I 
has  been  taken,  repose  is  essentird  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
digestive  functions.  Invalids  should,  therofure,  amuse  themselves 
with  light  reading  or  conversation,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  din- 
ner. When  the  digestion  is  completed,  and  the  chyle  has  entered 
into  the  circulation,  we  feel  invigorated  and  inclined  to  brwlily 
exertion.  This  is  the  proper  time  for  active  exercise,  which  is 
then  of  as  much  ser\ice  as  at  an  earlier  period;  when  the  food  is 
still  on  the  stomach,  it  would  be  injurious.  But  tlioiigh  the 
nefit  to  be  derived  from  exercise,  either  on  fot^t  or  on  horseback, 
in  promoting  the  appetite  and  assisting  digestion,  cannot  be  called 
in  question;  yet  the  invalid  should  never  forget  that  if  it  be  cai- 
ried  to  excess,  or  if  lie  dine  witliout  having  rested,  the  functions 
of  digestion  are  very  liable  to  bo  deranged. 

Eating  a  foil  meal  in  a  state  of  bodily  fiitigne  tends  strongly  to 
check  the  digestive  o]ierations»  The  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
energy  from  long-cortinued  mental  exertion  will  also  jiivHlnce  the 
same  effects,  nor  will  the  stomach  be  capable  of  iK?rformingits  duty 
if  the  mind  be  sevci*ely  exercised  immediately  at>(T  eating.  Moat 
literary  men,  and  persons  intently  devoted  to  bu-^iness,  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  indigestion ;  and  we  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  when  this  disorder  is  ke^vt  up  by  thus  deviating  from  the 
rules  which  nature  clearly  points  out  as  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  general  hcaltlij  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  consumption, 
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or  at  least  is  the  first  symptom  of  that  fatal  malady,  as  well  as  of 
maDy  other  formidable  disorders. 


STIMULANTS  AND  NAECOTICS. 

The  subject  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  of  so  great  and  in- 
creasing importance  that  it  not  only  deserves  a  special  chapter,  but 
is  in  fact  worthy  of  an  entire  volume. 

It  is  proper  and  necessary  that  people  everywhere,  at  least  in 
civilized  lands,  sliould  understand  something  of  the  nature  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics,  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  to  use  them 
and  how  not  to  abuse  them. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset,  that  by  stimulants  and  narcotics  I  mean 
not  only  rum  and  tobacco,  but  every  substance  to  which  the  human  rac^j 
have  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  stimulating  and  narcotizing  effects. 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  as 
there  are  different  races  and  tribes  and  families  of  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  following  list  and  explanations,  though  incomplete,  will  give 
Bome  idea  of  the  varieties  that  are  now  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  substances  are  not  knoM  n 
here,  even  by  name. 

Fermented  and  dietUled  Hqtcors. — i?wm,  gtn^  brandy^  whie- 
Jcey^  champciffne^  sweet  and  eour  toines,  cider  and  beer — all  con- 
tain alcohol,  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  They  are  used  in  all 
civilized  and  many  of  the  semi-civilized  lands,  among  about  500,- 
000,000  people.  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the 
stronger  liquors  are  used ;  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
the  lighter  wines. 

From  Sheen's  little  treatise  I  extract  the  following  interesting 
'facts  with  reference  to  alcoholic  liquors : 

"  The  vine  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Romans,  and  vineyards  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  l^axon 
charters,  as  well,  as  gardens  and  orchards. 

"  fiede,  writing  in  731,  alluded  to  vineyards  being  in  existence  at 
that  time.  Domesday  Book  also  speaks  of  vineyards  in'  several 
counties.  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  work  ^De  Pontificibus,' 
written  in  1123,  informs  us  that  the  vale  of  Gloucester  used  to  pro-, 
dnce  as  good  wine  as  many  of  the  provinces  of  France.  From  the 
date  of  the  Conquest  vineyards  appear  to  have  been  attached  t^)  all 
the  abbeys  and  monastic  institutions  in  the  southern  and  western 
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parts  of  the  island.  But  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  wben 
tlie  ecclesiastical  g;ardens  were  either  neglected  or  destroj^-eJ,  ale. 
wliich  had  heeii  known  in  England  for  many  centuries,  seemg  ta 
liave  superseded  tlie  use  of  wine  as  a  general  bevenige. 

'*  We  have  no  historical  record  of  the  period  when  the  distillatiuu 
of  s^pii'its  was  fii-st  known.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  igno- 
rant of  ardent  spirits,  and,  from  the  absence  of  an}"  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  innst  assume  that  the  art  of  distilling  was  not  known 
nntil  long  afterwards. 

*'Tlie  use  of  the  still  appears  to  have  been  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  who  describes  very 
nccnrately  the  process  of  distillation  by  the  alembics — -per  descenmmr 
uno  et  Jiltruno — in  his  work  entitled  *  Liber  Investigationis.Ma- 
gisterii.'  It  has  been  stated  that  Albucasis,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  tlie  twelftli  century,  taught  the  method  of  procuring  spirit 
from  wine  ;  but  as  the  jirocess  of  distillation  w:^s  evidently  known 
long  before  his  time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  predecessors  had 
pubmitted  fermented  liquors  to  this  operation.  Arnaukl  de  Ville- 
neuve,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  theiirst  author  who 
speaks  explicitly  of  an  intoxicating  spirit  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wine,  and  lie  considei's  it  to  be  the  univei-sal  panacea^  so  long 
sought  after  in  vain.  His  disciple,  Raymond  Lully,  was  acquainted 
with  spirit  of  wine  (which  he  called  (ypia  ardens)^  as  well  as  of  the 
mode  of  depriving  it  of  water  by  means  of  some  alkali. 

"  Morewood  considers  the  Chinese  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  process  long  be  to  re  the  rest  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In 
his '  Essay  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,'  page  107,  he  says  :  '  In  China, 
a  country  which  has  preserved  its  civil  polity  for  so  many  thousand 
years,  the  art  of  distillation  was  known  far  beyond  the  date  of  any 
of  its  authentic  records.  The  period  of  its  introduction  into  that 
country,  in  common  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  other  chemical 
art§,  is,  however,  concealed  amidst  the  darkness  of  ages.  But,  taking; 
dates  as  we  find  them  sanctioned  by  respectable  authority,  and  leav- 
ing the  assumed  antiquity  of  the  nation  as  a  point  for  the  discus- 
sion of  chronologists,  we  are  certainly  led  to  attribute  to  the 
people  of  this  empire  tlie  merit  of  an  invention  yrhich  seems  ta 
have  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  rest  of  Asia^ 
Africa,  and  Europe,  until  a  more  advanced  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world/ 

'  "  The  preparation  of  alcohol  may  he  divided  into  three  stages— » 
the  production  of  a  fermented  vinous  liquor,  the  preparation  from 
this  of  an  ardent  spirit  by  distillation,  and,  lastly,  rectification  or 
purification.     Wlien  vegetable  substances  are  placed  in  contact  with 
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air  and  moisture  tliej  undergo  that  kind  of  decoinpositioB  whieli  ia 
denomiriftted  fermentation.  The  products  of  this  process  vury  at 
diflerent  periods  or  stages,  and  on  this  depends  the  distinction  into 
kinds  or  varieties  of  fermentations.  Thus  starcliy  h\|uids,  under 
some  cireiiinstances,  become  saccharine,  the  process  being  tenncd 
the  mcchurine  fermentation.  Sugar,  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed 
with  nitrogenous  matter,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  alco- 
hol, and  to  this  process  the  name  6f  vinous  fermeutatioii  is  applied. 
Under  some  circumstances  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  a  syrnpy  mn- 
cihige  are  formed  hv  the  action  uf  tlie  nitrogenous  or  allnnninous 
principles  of  vegetable  juices  on  the  sugar.  This  change  has  been 
denominated  the  msoous  or  mucila^imma  fermentation.  Vinous 
liquids  are  capable  of  generating  acetic  acid,  and  the  process  is 
called  aceioi^  fermentation.  Lastly,  most  vegetable  substances  are 
slowly  converted  into  gajses,  and  a  substance  called  vegetable  mould, 
con&titnting  the  process  termed  the  pu  ire  fact  Ire  fermentation.  The 
liquid  obtained  by  the  vinous  fermentation  has  received  different 
names,  according  to  the  substance  from  which  it  is  obtained, 

"When  procured  from  the  fresh  juices  c»f  fruits,  as  grapes,  cur- 
rants, goostdierrics,  *fec>,  it  is  denominated  wme ;  from  a  decoction 
of  malt  and  hops,  als  or  beer ;  from  the  expressed  juice  of  apples, 
cider  ;  that  of  \mtirSy  petvy;  and  from  a  mixture  of  honey  and  wa- 
ter, meml.  Fermented  infusions  of  bartey  (raw  grain  and  malt 
prepared  by  distillers  for  the  production  of  ardent  spirits)  are  tech- 
nicall}'  termed  washes. 

"  Brewing  consists  in  the  process  of  extracting  a  saccharine  solu- 
tion fi'om  grain,  and  in  converting  ttiat  sohuion  into  a  fermented 
and  siound  spirituous  beverage  called  beer  or  ale.  This  art,  al  though 
a  perfectly  eliemica!  one  in  nearly  all  its  stages,  had  not  until  com- 
paratively lately  been  indebted  to  chemistry  fin*  any  of  the  improve- 
ments which  liave  been  made  in  its  details.  This  we  may  attribute 
to  the  jare  occurrence  in  former  days  of  a  practical  chemist  being 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  brewing.  However,  we  find  that 
within  the  last  few  years  very  great  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  art— particularly  in  our  being  acquainted 
with  that  principle  by  means  of  wdnch  the  conversion  of*starch 
into  sugar  whilst  in  the  mjish-tun  is  brought  about,  A'^arious 
other  improvements  affecting  the  mode  and  appliances  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  brewing  have  aUo  been  adopted  by 
many  of  our  leading  firms,  which  <tontribnte  largely  to  facilitate 
their  means  of  production  and  supply, 

**The  process  usually  followed  l>y  the  brewer  maybe  divided  into 
eight   distinct  parts   independent   of  malting,   namely :  first,  the 
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grinding  of  the  raalt ;  secoiidlj,  the  operatiuii  of  rasiishing ;  thirdly 
the  boiling;  foiirth]j,tlie cooling;  tiftlily,  the femientation  ;  sixthlyj 
the  cleansing;  seventhly,  the  racking  or  vatting;  and/ eighthly, 
the  fining  or  clearing.  In  brewing  the  various  beers,  or  ale, 
porter,  and  stout,  three  distinct  sorts  of  malt  arc  employed — the 
pale  or  amber  malt,  the  brown  malt,  and  the  roasted  or  black  raalt. 

^^  The  tii-^t  of  these  alone  is  used  flvr  ales ;  indeed,  lor  the  article 
BO  extensively  known  as  pale  bitter  ale,  very  light-colored  raalt 
only  is  appHcable,  The  brown  oialt  is  the  article  in  general  use 
forgiving  the  flavor  to  beer,  and  the  roasted  malt  is  cliiefly  used  with 
the  hitter  sort  in  imparting  the  reipiisite  color  to  porter  and  stout." 

TolHtcco. — This  is  used  in  the  form  of  smoking,  chewing,  or 
snuff-taking  more  universally  than  any  other  stimulant  or  narcotic 
— among  the  civilized,  the  semi-civilized,  and  the  barbarians — prob- 
ably among  900,000,000  of  t!io  human  race. 

It  is  estimated  that  four  btUiOfi  poirnds  of  tobacco  are  raised 
annually  throughout  the  world,  which  is  nearly  four  pounds  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  facecjf  the  earth.  Six  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  The  history  of 
tobacco  ia  now  pretty  well  known.  It  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
to  tropical  America.  Certainly  it  was  not  used  in  Europe  until  it 
was  brought  there  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

Tobacco  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  first 
recognized  by  a  Spanish  monk  in  Tabaca,  a  province  of  St,  Do- 
mingo. How  long  it  liad  been  used  by  the  Indians  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Doubtful  legends 
say  tliat  the  plant  w\aa  known  in  Asia  many  centuries  ago,  but  that 
it  was  never  smoked  or  chewed,  as  at  the  present  day.  In  1500  it 
was  reported  to  the  court  of  Portugal  by  isicot,  the  ambassador  of 
the  French,  and  was  introduced  from  Virginia  into  England. 

It  was  popularized  by  the  example  and  influence  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Kaleigh,  and  by  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
become  quite  well  known  thronghout  England.  Since  that  time  it 
has  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  It  was  introduced  into 
Turkey  and  Arabia  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Says  Johnston  :  **  In  Turkey  the  pipe  is  perpetually  in  the 
raouth.  In  India,  all  classes  and  both  sexes  6UJ(>ke»  The  Siamese 
chew  moderately,  but  smoke  perpetually.  The  Burmese,  of  all 
ranks,  of  both  sexe^^,  and  of  all  ages,  down  even  to  infanta  of  three 
yeai's  old,  smoke  cigars," 

In  China  the  practice  is  so  universal  that  every  female,  fron) 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  wears,  as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a 
small  silken  pocket,  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe. 
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There  is  reason  for  believing  tliat  the  Chinese  knew  oi  tobacco, 
as  they  knew  of  almost  everything  else,  long  before  the  discovery 
of  America. 

Opium, — This  is  used  habitually  among  400,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  just  as  we  use  tobacco  here.  It  is  estimated  that  it  is 
indulged  in  by  about  100,000  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly 
used  among  us  much  more  than  formerly.  It  is,  as  all  know,  the 
juice  of  the  poppy. 

Hemp  and  naachisch, — These  are  used  in  Turkey,  India,  Persia. 
Africa,  and  Brazil,  by  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  people. 

Uemp  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  raised  chiefly  in  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia.  The  hemp  is  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  plant.  It 
!s  also  raised  in  Africa  and  Brazil. 

In  the  plains  of  India  it  is  consumed  in  every  form,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  it  is  cultivated  for  smoking  as  higli  up  as 
the  valleys  of  Sikkim.  In  Persia,  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  in 
Mahommedan  countries  it  is  in  extensive  use.  In  Northern  Africa 
it  is  largely  employed  by  the  Moors.  In  central  and  tropical 
Africa  it  is  almost  everywhere  known  as  a  powerful  medicine  and 
a  desired  indulgence.  In  Southern  Africa  the  Hottentots  use  it, 
under  the  name  of  dasha,  for  purposes  of  intoxication  ;  and  when 
the  Bushmen  were  in  London  they  smoked  the  dried  plant  in  short 
pipes,  made  of  the  tusks  or  teeth  of  animals.  And  what  is  astonish- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  broad  seas  wliich  intervene,  even  tlie 
native  Indians  of  Brazil  know  its  value,  and  delight  in  its  use ;  so 
that  over  the  hotter  parts  of  the  globe  generally,  wherever  the  plant 
develops  in  abundance  its  peculiar  narcotic  principle,  its  virtues 
may  be  said  to  be  known,  and  more  or  less  extensively  made 
use  of. 

Effects  of  Hemp  on  the  System. — "  This  wide  use  of  the  plant 
implies  that  the  effect  of  hemp  upon  the  system  is  generally  very 
agreeable.  In  India  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  increaser  of  pleasure,  the 
exciter  of  desire,  the  cementer  of  friendship,  the  laughter-mover, 
and  the  causer  of  tlie  reeling  gait — all  epithets  indicative  of  its 
peculiar  effects." — Johnston. 

The  effect  of  hemp,  or  of  hdschisch^  which  is  prepared  from 
hemp,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  water  and  butter,  add- 
ing cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  «fec.,  is  said  to  be  very  delightful.  It 
obliterates  ideas  of  time,  and  creates  a  kind  of  temporary  heaven. 
These  effects,  however,  vary  in  different  individuals.  The  word 
"  assassin  "  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  some  individuals 
under  the  influence  of  haschisch  are  inclined  to  rave  furiouslv,  to 
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tbreaten,  and  even  to  murder.  These  terrible  effects  are  obscrvol 
aniong  tbe  Orientals  more  tlian  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  oar  owu 
lund. 

On  some  persons  it  causes  the  most  intense  angiiish  for  several 
hours,  a  sort  o(  double  eonseiousness,  and  symptums  souiewhat  similar 
to  the  hidlucinutions  of  delirium  tremens, 

Oi^ff'ee.—Thi^  ramiliar  drink  is  used  to  the  extent  of  about 
1,000,000,000  pounds  nnnual!}'.*  Like  most  of  onr  popidnr  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics,  it  has  come  into  use  chiefly  witbin  the  past  twu 
or  three  centuries*  Like  many  of  the  other  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, it  was  introduced  umid  great  oppui>ition.  Like  otber  stimti- 
lantA  and  naietitic^  also,  it  has  triumplied  over  all  its  enemies,  and  is 
now  used  in  the  best  portion  of  the  globe. 

*'  Arahian  Coffee, — The  tree  which  produces  this  seed  is  said  to 
be  indigenous  to  tbe  countries  of  Enarea  and  Cafta,  in  Southern 
Abj^seinia.  In  tbese  districts  the  coffee-tree  grows  like  a  wild  weed 
over  tbe  rocky  surface  of  tlie  country.  The  roasted  seed  or  l>ean 
has  also  bec^i  in  use  as  a  beverage  in  Abyssinia  generally  from  time 
immemurirtl,  and  is  at  the  present  day  extensively  euhivated  in  that 
country.  Li  Persia  it  is  known  to  have  been  ia  nse  as  early  as  tlie 
year  875*  From  Abyssinia  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia  in  the 
.beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wlien  it  partly  superseded  the 
older  chaat,  or  Abyssinian  tea.  About  thq  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century  it  began  to  be  used  in  Constantiuuple,  and  in  spite  uf  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  priests,  became  an  article  of  general  con- 
sumption. \w  the  middle  of  the  seventcentli  century  (1G52),  thefii-st 
coffee-house  was  opened  in  London  by  a  Greek  named  Pasqna  ;  and 
twenty  years  after  the  fii-Bt  was  established  in  Marseilles.'- — JohnsUm. 

The  use  of  coffee  was  unknown  to  the  flreeks  and  Romans,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  Asiatic  countries  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  the  thirteenth  century,  although  its 
first  introduction  into  Euroi>e  wiis  from  Arabia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  earliest  in  use  in  Ethiopia,  where  it  has  been  drunk  by  the 
natives  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Abyssinia,  states  that  tlie  Gallte,  a  wandering  nation  of  Africa,  in 
their  incursions  on  Abyssinia,  being  obliged  to  traverse  immense 
deserts,  and  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  as  little  baggjige  as 
possible,  take  with  tbem  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  butter  rolled  up 
into  halls,  and  carried  In  a  leathern  bag.  One  of  these,  about  the 
size  of  a  billiard  ball,  keeps  thera^  they  Bay,  in  strength  and  spirits 
durin^c  a  dav's  fati^e. 


•  Tiro  huodned  mil!lon8  of  pounds  nre  imported  to  the  United  States  aloQ6, 
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^'  Coffee  \va3  introduced  into  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Cairo  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  two  coftee-houses  were 
opened  at  Constantinople  in  1554.  Botli  at  Cairo  and  in  Turkey  it 
had  to  encounter  political  and  religious  opposition.  The  dervises 
affirmed  that  roasted  coffee  was  nothing  but  a  coal,  and  that  the 
eating  of  coals  was  ftrbidden  by  the  laws  of  their  prophet.  So 
that  the  coffee-houses  were  obliged  to  be  shut  up  until  '  a  more 
sensible  mufti'  succeeded  in  convincing  the  people  that  roasted 
coffee  was  not  a  coal ;  upon  which  they  were  again  opened.  In 
later  years  the  use  of  coffee  became  extremely  prevalent  throughout 
the  East.  Houses  for  selling  it  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire :  it  was  introduced  into  private  families,  and  the 
refusal  of  a  husband  to  supply  his  wife  with  coffee  was  reckoned 
among  the  legal  causes  of  a  divorce.  In  Europe  coffee  was  intro- 
duced into  France  and  England  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  a  tJiste  for  it  after  it  became  known, 
that  in  eight  years  from  its  introduction  it  had  become  in  England 
a  subject  of  public  revenue." — Bigelow, 

Other  Coffees, — "  Besides  the  real  Cofffea  Arabica,  other  species 
of  the  coffee-plant  are  grown  in  various  countries,  and  yield  a  use- 
ful marketable  bean.  Thus,  in  Silhet  and  Nepaul  the  C.  Beih 
halensis  is  cultivated ;  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  the  C.  Mozam- 
bicana  ;  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  the  C.  Zanguebaria ;  and  in  the 
Mauritius,  the  C.  Mauritiana.  The  seed  of  the  last  of  these  tastes 
dis?agreeably  shai-p  and  bitter,  and  sometimes  causes  vomiting,  yet 
it  is  in  some  places  cultivated  instead  of  the  Coffea  Arabica.  It  is 
possible  that  these  so-called  different  species  may,  like  the  varieties 
of  the  tea-plant,  be  only  differently  modified  forms  of  the  same  ori- 
ginal species." — Johrufton. 

Yery  many  substitutes  are  used  for  coffee.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  is  chiccory.  It  is  largely  used  to  adulterate  coffee  ; 
in  moderate  quantities  is  not  harmless,  but  when  used  to  any 
great  extent  is  decidedly  injurious. 

"  Itis  a  native  weed,  which,  with  its  large  pale-blue  flowers,  is  seen 
scattered  al>out  in  numerous  places.  It  has  a  large  white  parsnip- 
like tap-root,  which  increases  in  size  when  the  plant  is  subjected  to 
pultivation.  This  root  abounds  in  a  bitter  juice,  which  has  led  to  its 
use  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  plant  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  root." — Johnston, 

Chiccory  itself  is  oft^n  adulterated.  It  is  almost  as  hard  to  find 
it  pure  in  the  shops,  as  it  is  to  find  pure  coffee  itself.  According 
to  Johnston,  Venetian  red  is  much  used  to  color  chiccory.  Nor  is 
this  all ;   Venetian  red  is  itself  adulterated.     The  manufacturer 
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griiiJiJ  np  liis  color  witli  brick-diisty  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  il 
clieaper  and  to  give  it  a  variety  o{  colors. 

Tea,—Oi  the  difFeient  varieties  of  tea  there  are  raised  annually 
about  3,000,0TO,000^iOi<f^.  It  ia  estimated  that  three  millionB  of 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  tlie  culture  of  tea.  It  is  more  used 
tlian  aDj  other  form  of  beverage,  except  wat^ir.  It  is  a  product  of 
temi»erate  climes,  and  seenis  to  be  adapted  fur  all  countries.  It  ia 
certHiuly  used  among  more  than  half  uf  the  human  race*  Its  culti- 
vation, transportation,  and  sale  give  employment  to  millions  uf 
men  and  billions  of  capital  In  New  York  City  alone  tliere  are  a 
number  of  hirge  firms  whose  veurly  tninsaetions  in  the  article  of 
tea  are  fabnluiis.  Mucli  as  it  is  used  in  this  coimtry  and  in  England, 
it  is  used  still  more  freely  in  China  and  Russia,  where  it  is  drunk 
several  times  daily. 

Like  coflee,  tea  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  peven- 
teenth  century.  It  is  stated  that  it  did  not  come  into  general  use 
in  China  until  the  year  600,  and  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  810. 

The  tea']>lant  is  a  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  of  the  licight 
of  six  or  eight  teet.  It  grows  in  tlie  valleys,  and  on  the  6lo])ing 
sides  uf  mountains  with  a  southern  exposure.  In  Japan  it  ia  plant- 
ed Hnnrnd  the  lKirdei*s  of  fields,  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil ; 
•while  in  China,  where  it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  whole 
fields  are  covered  with  it,  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care* 

The  origin  of  the  enaployuient  of  tea  as  a  beverage  amongst  the 
Chinese  i§  wrapped  in  the  obscuj*ity  which  generally  belongs  to 
ancient  usages;  and  a  fabulous  tale  is  narrated  as  to  its  introduc- 
tion among  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  wliilst,  as  Js  usual  with  fables, 
it  has  been  imagined  to  have  some  allegorical  allusion,  which,  if  ex- 
plained, would  satisfy  the  lover  of  antiquarian  lore.  The  tale  is 
thus  related  by  one  of  the  compileiis  of  a  history  of  China  : 

*'  Darma,  a  very  religious  prince,  and  third  eon  of  an  Indian  king 
named  Kosjusvo,  is  said  to  have  landed  in  China  in  the  year  510 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  employed  all  his  care  and  thought  to  dif- 
fuse tiiroughout  the  country  a  knowledge  of  God  and  religion  ;  and, 
lieing  desirous  to  excite  men  by  his  example,  imposed  on  hinii^^elf 
]>rivati<mfl  and  mortifications  of  every  kind,  living  in  tixe  open  air, 
and  devoting  the  days  and  nights  to  prayer  and  contemplation. 
After  several  years,  however,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  fell 
asleep  against  his  will;  and,  that  he  might  faithfully  obr^erve  his 
oath,  which  he  thought  ho  had  violated,  he  cut  off  his  eyelids  and 
tfirew  tliem  on  the  ground.  Next  day,  having  returned  to  the  SHr»iu 
spot,  be  fiUiiid  them  ebiinged  int<)  a  shrub  which  bad  never  l>efor€ 
been  produced.     Having  eaten  some  of  the  leaves  of  it,  he  foimd 
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his  epirita  exhilarated  and  bis  former  vigor  restored.  He  reeom* 
mended  this  aiimeot  to  his  disciples  aud  fuUowers.  The  reputation 
of  tea  increased,  and  after  that  time  it  continued  to  be  generally 
used.  Kumpfer,  in  his  *  Ammnitates  ExotieaB^  *^hm  the  life  with 
a  portrait  of  this  saint,  so  eelel»rated  in  China  arnl  Japan.  There 
IS  seen  at  the  feet  of  Darnia  a  reedj  which  indicates  that  he  had 
traversed  the  seas  and  rivers." — Sujmond  on  Tea^  p,  12. 

Xicolaus  Fiilpius  was  ahoiit  the  first  medical  man  who  wrote 
pmfessionally  upon  tea ;  but  his  were  not  original  observations : 
they  were  the  opinions  of  the  mos^t  eminent  men  which  he  had  col- 
lected to  give  to  the  world.  But  in  1078  appctvred  the  fii'st  edition  of 
lf«||hof)k,  wdiich  sj^ieedily  ran  through  three  large  iiu]>ressions,  and  had 
B  consideraljle  influence  upon  the  introduction  of  tea.  It  was  en* 
titled  **  Corn  el  io  Bont^koe,  Ti-actaat  van  het  oxellenste  Kniyd 
Thee.^*  Although  this  work  was,  from  the  extravagance  of  its  com- 
mendations on  tea,  Beverely  handled  by  some  of  the  critics,  it  waa 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  quoted  as  the  highest  authority. 
He  pronounced  tea  to  be  the  iufallible  cause  of  health,  and  that  if 
inankir.d  could  be  induced  to  drink  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it,  the 
innumerable  ills  to  which  man  is  subject  would  not  only  be  dimin- 
ished^ but  entirely  unknown.  He  thinks  that  two  hundred  cups 
daily  would  not  be  too  much,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded 
for  his  judgment  by  the  liberality  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Compa- 
ny, Hey  den  trick  Overcamp,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Bontckoe, 
states  that  his  inducement  to  >vrite  was  to  recommend  himself  to 
his  tellow-citizens,  and  to  defend  himself  against  his  colleagues,  who 
did  not  fnllow  his  theory  or  his  practice.  EtmuUer  recotumeuded 
tea  as  a  fine  stomachic,  cephalic,  and  anti-nepliritic.  Pccbliue  wrote 
a  dialogue  on  tea,  which  he  entitled  **  Theophilus  BibaouUis,*'  and 
several  poeta  indulged  themselves  in  its  praise.  Petit  wrote  a 
p>eni ;  Peter  Francius,  two  anacreontics ;  Heincich,  a  Doric  Mely- 
drion  ;  and  our  poetdaureate,  Tate,  joined  the  melodious  bards. 
Whilst  it  met  with  so  much  approbation  there  were,  Irkewiae,  those 
who  w^ere  not  equally  satisfied  witli  its  merits.  Boerhaave,  Van 
Swietenj  aod  others  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  that  was  settitigin  its 
favor :  but  they  have  proved  themselves  incapable  of  resisting  the 
general  impression,  for  no  beverage  that  Tjas  ever  yet  been  intro- 
duced sits  so  agreeably  on  the  stomach,  so  refreshes  the  system, 
BtK>thes  nervous  irritation  after  fatigue,  or  forms  a  more  grateful  re- 
past. It  contributes  to  the  sobriety  of  a  nation  ;  it  imparts  all^he 
charms  to  society  which  spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  conversation, 
without  that  excitement  which  fi^Uows  upon  a  fermented  drink. 
The  introduction  of  tea-drinking  into  England  has  been  ascribed 
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to  Lord  Arlington  and  liOrd  Orrery^  and  tlie  year  16G6  (the  annm 
miralnlis  of  Drjden)  has  been  assigned  as  the  exa<;t  date  ;  but  in 
t!ie  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  the  following 
is  registered  :  **  I  sent  toi"  a  cup  of  tea,  a  Chinese  drink,  of  which  I 
liad  never  drnnk  befure.^'  In  the  diary  uf  Henry^  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, there  is  a  memorandum  :  '"  Pere  Couplet  supped  with  me, 
and  after  supper  we  had  tea,  which  he  said  wjia  really  as  good  as 
any  he  drank  in  China."  The  first  historical  record,  however,  is  an 
act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  16G0, 12  Carl  11.  c.  23,  which 
enacts  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  of  eight  pence  per  gallan  on  all 
tea  made  and  so\d  in  coffee- lio uses;  which  were  visited  twice  daily 
by  ufKcers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  what  quantity  had  been 
made. 

Very  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  dilierence  between 
green  tea  and  black  tea.  The  common  impression  is,  that  green 
tea  is  always  poisoned  more  or  less  in  the  preparation.  This  im- 
pression is  onl}'  partly  true.  Undoubtedly  drugs  are  soinetimeft 
used  to  color  the  teas ;  but  in  China,  in  the  tea -growing  regioi 
the  two  varieties  are  made  by  diilerence  in  the  manner  of  prepi 
tioii.  I 

Jolmstoii  thus  describes  the  processes  : 

**  First,  That  in  the  process  uf  drying  the  leaves  are  roasted  ana 
Bcofched  in  such  a  way  as  necessarily  to  bring  about  many  chemical 
changes  within  the  substance  of  tlie  leaves  themselves.  The  result 
of  these  changes  is  to  produce  the  varied  flavor,  odors,  and  tastes  by 
which  ditferent  varietlea  of  tea  are  more  or  le^  distinguished, 

**  Second,  That  the  treatment  or  mode  of  handling  by  which  the 
leaves  are  converted  respectively  into  green  and  black  teas,  is  the 
cause  of  the  different  colors  of  these  two  main  varieties. 

'*  It  is  by  letigthened  exposure  to  the  air,  therefore,  in  the  pn> 
cess  of  drying,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  slight  heating  and  fer- 
mentation, tliat  the  dark  color  and  distinguisln'ng  flavor  are  given 
to  the  black  teas  of  cnnnnerec.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acts 
rapidly  upon  the  juices  of  the  leiif  during  this  exposure,  and  changes 
chemically  the  peculiar  substances  they  contain,  so  as  to  impart  to 
the  entire  leaf  the  dark  hue  it  tinaily  acquires.  The  precise  nature, 
however,  of  these  changdfe  has  not,  as  yet,  been  chemically  investi- 
gated.'' 

*"*"  Maie^  or  Paraguay  tea^  though  not  used  over  so  lai'ge  an 
RT^as  the  Chinese  tea,  is  as  mucli  the  passion  of  the  Brazilians 
and  their  netghbors  in  Southern  America,  as  the  latter  is  of  the 
nations  of  north-east  em  Asia.  It  is  prepared  from  tlie  dried 
baves  of  Brazilian  holly,  is  said  to  have    been    in    use   among 
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the  Indians  from  time  immemonal ;.  has  been  drunk  by  all 
classes  in  Paraguay  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  now  consumed  by  *  almost  the  wliole  popnlatiou  of 
South  America.'  The  leaf  of  tliis  tree  is  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  alter  being  dried  it  is  rubbed  to  powder  befure  it  is  infutjed.  The 
dried  leaf  has  much  of  the  aroma  of  some  varietiefi  of  Chinese  tea, 
and  the  infumon  has  a  pleasant  odor,  and  an  a^^reeable  bitter  taste. 
In  the  state  in  which  it  is  commonly  u^ed  in  South  Arneriea,  it  ia 
more  exciting  than  China  tea,  producing  a  kind  of  intoxication^ 
and  by  excessive  use  leading  even  to  delh'-him  tremens,'*^ — JohriHtmi, 
"  Some  writert5  have  as^serted  that  the  tea  is  roasted  ui>on  plates  of 
copper,  and  that  its  color  is  owing  to  verdigris,  with  which  it  thup 
becomes  impregnated.  But  those  travellers  who  are  most  entitled 
to  credit  affirm  that  the  plates  are,  without  exception,  of  iron,  and 
Dr.  Lettson,  after  a  great  nnmber  of  experiments  made  with  chem- 
ical testa,  never  detected  any  trace  of  copper  ;  so  that  this  suspicion 
appears  to  be  void  of  foundation. '■ — Bigeloit\ 

This  Mat6  is  very  largely  uscl  in  the  whole  of  South  America, 
In  many  respects  it  is  very  similar  to  the  tea  of  China,  though  much 
inferior.     It  act^^  however,  upon  the  kidneys  and  bowels, 

A  great  many  substitutes  have  been  used  for  tea.  Johnston 
givea  the  names  of  twenty-four  of  these,  and  states  that  many  more 
might  be  mentioned. 

^^  Ahyssinmn  Tea^  called  in  its  native  country  Khat  or  Cliaat, 
la  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Shoa  and  the  adjoining  regions,  atid 
is  in  general  use  among  the  iidiabitants,  just  as  tea  is  in  China.  It 
c*>nsists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  a  species  of  small  tree  from 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  Chinese  prepare  an  inferior  kind  of 
tea.  In  a  light  gravelJy  soil  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  twelve 
feet.  The  leaves  are  plucked  in  the  dry  season,  and  well  dried  in 
the  sun.  They  are  either  clicwed,  boiled  in  milk,  or  infueed  in 
boiling  water,  and,  by  the  addition  of  honey,  yield  a  pleasant  bev- 
erage, Tiiey  have  much  resemblance  to  Chinese  tea,  botli  in  their 
qualities  and  their  eflei^ts.  They  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  pos,sess  ex- 
liilarating  properties,  and  dispel  sleep  if  used  to  excess. 

"  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  also  used  green,  Forskall  states 
that  the  Arabs  eat  them  green  because  of  their  property  of  prevent- 
ing  sleep.  To  such  a  degree  do  thoy  exhibit  this  influence,  that  a 
man  who  chews  them  may  stand  sentry  all  night  without  feeling 
drowsiness.  They  are  also  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the  plagii.e; 
and  the  Arabs  believe  that  the  plague  cannot  appear  in  places 
svhere  the  tree  is  cultivated.  Botta  adds  to  these  finalities  that, 
when  fresh,  the  leaves  are  very  intoxicating."' — Jofi7ie(on, 
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Cocoa, — The  different  varieties  of  cocoa  are  used  to  the  extent 
of  100,000,000  of  pounds  annually.  It  is  prepared  from  seeds.  It 
is  sold  in  tlie  shops  in  three  different  and  familiar  forms  : — 

1,  Rock-cocoa  of  ike  storm. — This  is  made  bj  roasting  the  whole 
cocoa  bean,  beating  it  into  a  paste,  and  then  mixing  it  with  sugar, 
starch,  &c. 

2.  Cocoa  7*£65.— These  are  prepared  by  depriving  the  bean 
of  the  hnsk  and  then  crnsliing  it.  This  is  the  purest  form  of 
cocoa, 

t3.  Chocol^ts  paste, — This  is  prepared  by  ehelling  the  bean, 
grinding  it  into  a  paste,  and  then  mixing  it  with  sugar,  cinnamon, 
van  11  hi,  &c. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cocoa — the  Mexican,  Brazilian, 
and  Line  or  two  substitutes, 

'^  The  Mexican  cocoa  is  the  seed  of  the  Theofrroma  cdcao  (fig. 
35).  This  is  a  small  but  heantifiil  tree,  with  briglit  dark  green 
leaves,  which  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  central 
i*egions  of  America.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
coast  of  Caraecas,  and  forms  whoh^  forests  in  Demerara. 

'*  When  the  Spaniards  tirst  established  themselves  in  Mexico, 
they  found  a  beverage  prepared  from  this  Reed  in  common  use  among 
the  native  inliabitants.  It  was  known  by  the  Mexican  name  of 
chocolkifl^  and  was  said  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemoriah 
It  was  brought  thence  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  1520,  and  has 
since  been  introduced  more  or  less  extensively  as  a  beverage  into 
every  civilised  country.  Linnaeus  was  so  fond  of  it  that  he  giive 
to  the  tree  tlie  generic  name  of  Thedbroma — *  Food  of  the  Gijds,' " — 
Johnston, 

Lettuce. — This  is  a  kind  of  substitute  for  opium.  The  juice  of 
the  plant  somewhat  resembles  opium.  Every  one  who  has  eaten 
lettuce  for  dinner  knows  tlrat  it  wi!t  produce  drowsiness. 

**  If  the  stem  of  the  comniou  lettuce,  when  it  is  coming  into 
flower,  be  wounded  with  a  knife,  a  milky  juice  exudes.  In  the 
open  air  this  juice  gradually  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  dries  into 
a  frialjle  mass.  The  smell  of  this  dried  juice  is  strongly  narcotic, 
recalling  that  of  opium.  It  has  a  slightly  pungent  taste,  but,  like 
opium,  leaves  a  permanent  bitter  in  the  mouth.  It  acts  upon  the 
brain  jifter  the  manner  of  opium,  and  induces  sleep. 

"To  this  crude  extract  the  name  of  Laducarium  has  been 
given.  Like  opium,  it  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
half,  and  in  this  sohible  portion  the  narcotic  virtue  resides.  The 
principal  active  ingredient  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  substance 
named  Inctuearium^of  which  the  crude  contains  about  one-fourth  of 
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Jt8  weight.  It  contains  other  active  inj^edients,  however,  the 
clieiiiicHl  nature  and  physiological  influence  of  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  rigorously  investigated." — Johnston, 

''  Lactucarium  is  one  of  those  narcotics  in  which  many  of  us  un- 
ci>nsciously  indulge.  The  eater  of  green  lettuce  as  a  salad  takes  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  he  swallows;  and  many  ot 
my  readers,  after  this  is  pointed  out  to  them,  will  discover  that  their 
heads  are  not  unaffected  after  indulging  copiously  in  a  lettuce  salad. 
Eaten  at  night,  the  lettuce  causes  sleep ;  eaten  during  the  day,  it 
soothes  and  calms,  and  allays  the  tendency  to  nervous  irritability. 
And  yet  the  lover  of  lettuce  would  take  it  very  much  amiss  if  he 
were  told  that  he  ate  his  green  leaves,  partly  at  least,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  Turk  or  Chinaman  takes  his  whiff  from  the  tiny  opium 
pipe;  that,  in  short,  he  was  little  better  than  an  opium  eater,  and 
his  purveyor  than  the  opium-smugglers  on  the  coast  of  China." — 
Johnston,  * 

Other  substitutes  for  opium  are : 

Syrian  Eye, — It  is  used  by  the  Turks. 

BuUU^  JIoqf,—Thk  is  used  in  Jamaica,  and  has  been  called  the 
^^  I}utch7na7i^/t  laudanwm,'*^ — Broion^  quoted  by  Johnston. 

"  The  Hop^  which  may  now  be  called  the  English  narcotic,  was 
introduced  into  this  country  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  It 
may  have  been  employed  in  Germany  in  the  times  of  the  Eoman 
writers,  but  was  probably  unknown  to  them.  Its  use,  as  an  addition 
to  malt  liquor,  appears  to  be  of  German  origin.  Hop  gardens,  by  the 
name  of  HumolarioB^  are  spoken  of  in  documents  of  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  frequently  in  those  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands,  the  hop  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
the  Low  Countries,  or,  as  some  say,  from  Artois,  which  borders  upon 
them,  it  was  brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  some 
time  after  his  expedition  against  Tournay,  and  about  the  year  1524. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  (1530),  that  monarch,  in  an 
order  respecting  the  servants  of  his  household,  forbade  sulphur  and 
liops  to  be  used  by  the  brewers.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  later 
(1603),  the  introduction  of  spoilt  and  adulterated  hops  wasTorbidden 
by  James  I.,  under  severe  penalties.  This  appears  to  show  that, 
though  considerable  attention  is  known  to  have  been  already  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  in  England,  a  large  part  of  the  hopi 
supplied  to  the  home  market  was  still  brought  from  abroad." — 
Johnston. 

Hop  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  ofieer. 

It  gives  to  beer  an  agreeable  bitter  taste. 
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It  directly  affects  the  brain  and  oervoLis  system  by  virtue  of  iti 
narcotic  properties.  The  well-known  soporitic  effects  of  beer  are 
caused  by  the  hop  used  in  its  maiuilacture. 

Hop  also  keeps  beer  from  souring,  by  arresting  fermentation. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  hop,  wbicli  differ  very 
widely  in  quality. 

Hoj)  pillows  vi^erQ  once  prescribed  to  King  George  III,  of  England, 
as  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness,  and  since  that  time  they  have  con- 
tinued to  bo  used  for  that  purpose. 

Whatever  effect  comes  from  the  hop  pillow  must  be  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  narcotic  principles  in  exceedingly  small  quan- 
tities. 

Coca  is  a  narcotic  that  is  used  among  10,000,000  of  the  human 
race,  chiefly  among  the  South  American  Indians.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  beverage  cocoa. 

**  It  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  narcotics  of  the  East,  cither 
in  its  social  or  in  its  physiological  relations.  It  is  little  known  in 
Eurt)pe,  ita  use  as  an  indulgence  being  in  a  great  measure  confined 
to  the  native  Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

"  T\\^  Enjthr&^lon  coca  is  a  bush  which  attains  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  and  resembles  the  black  thorn  in  its  small  wliite  flow- 
ers and  bright  green  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  valleya     ■ 
which  occur  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia  and  Pem,  ■ 
and  it  still  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  these  countries." — Johnskm^ 

**  Ckmsumption  of  Coca  Leaf. — We  have  no  accurate  data  from 
which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual  weight  of  coca  leaf  collected 
and  consumed  in  Bolivia  and  Perq.  Poppig  estimates  the  money 
vahie  of  the  yearly  produce  to  be  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
Prussian  dollars,  which,  at  1^.  a  poundj  the  price  it  yields  to  the 
grower,  would  make  the  annual  produce  nearly  15,000,000  lbs.  The 
approximation  is  sufiicient  to  show  us  its  importance  to  the  higher 
regions  of  South  America,  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial^  as 
well  as  in  a  social  point  of  view." 

*'  Wlien  we  consider  that  eastward  from  Bolivia  and  Pern  the 
culture  apd  use  of  coca  have  extended  into  parts  of  Brazil  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amfizon,  it  will  not  appear  exaggerated  if  we  esti- 
mate the  actual  gro%vth  and  consumption  of  the  dried  coca  leaf  at 
30j000,000  lbs.  a  year.  At  Is.  a  pound,  this  is  worth  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling  ;  and  at  the  average  produce  of  800  lbs.  an  acre,  it 
implies  the  use  of  37,000  acres  of  good  and  carefully  cultivated 
land  for  the  growth  of  this  plant.  We  may  estimate  also  that  the 
chewing  of  coca  is  more  or  less  indulged  in  among  about  ten  mil* 
lions  of  the  human  race."^ — Johnston, 
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By  the  Peruvian  Indians  coca  is  both  smoked  and  chewed.    Tlie ' 
leaves,  dried  in  the  sun,  are  the  portions  of  the  plant  which  arc  used! 
Of  tliese  the  Indian  will  consume  daily  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a  half. 

ItB  effects  at  first  are  pleasant  and  mild.  When  used  to  ex* 
cess  it  begets  a  kind  of  insanity.  In  South  America,  an  Indian 
who  becomes  a  great  slave  to  the  use  of  the  coca  is  called  a  coquero 
— a  term  meaning  the  same  as  our  drunkard. 

The  Betel  Nut. — This  is  a  narcotic  which,  though  hardly 
known  by  name  in  this  country,  is  yet  used  among  100,000,000  of 
the  human  family. 

It  is  the  seed  of  one  of  the  species  of  palm.  It  is  cultivated 
in  India,  Malabar,  Ceylon.  It  is  chewed  like  tobacco.  It  is  to 
the  Eastern  Islands  what  the  cof;a  is  to  South  America.  Those 
who  use  it  become  most  extravagantly  fond  of  it.  Like  tobacco  and 
opium,  it  makes  them  unwilling  slaves.  When  used  in  moderation 
its  effects  are  agreeable  and  exhilarating.  Among  the  wretched 
poor  of  India  it  is  an  actual  sul>stitute  for  food.  Millions  of  the 
natives  of  India  would  rather  be  denied  their  regular  meals  than 
their  hetd  nut. 

"  The  visible  effects  of  the  betel  are,  that  it  promotes  the  flow 
of  the  Baliva,  and  lessens  the  perspiration  from  the  skin.  It  tinges 
the  saliva  red,  so  that  when  spit  out  it  falls  on  the  earth  like  blood. 
It  gives  a  red  color  to  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  lips,  which,  though  at 
first  sight  disgusting  to  Europeans,  is  by  the  natives  considered 
ornamental.  It  imparts  also  an  agreeable  odor  to  the  breath,  and 
is  supposed  to  fasten  the  teeth,  cleanse  the  gums,  and  cool  the 
mouth.     The  juice  is  usually,  but  not  always,  swallowed.'' 

"  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  abaolute  quantity  of  this- 
nut  .which  is  consumed  yearly  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  b«t  it  must 
be  very  great.  It  is  chewed  by  probably  not  less  than  fifty  millions- 
of  men  !  If  we  allow  to  each  chewer  ten  pounds  we%ht  a  year, 
which  is  less  than  half  an  ounce  a  day,  this  would  give  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  five  hundred  millions  of  pounds  weight  every 
year !  Only  tobacco,  among  the  narcotics  in  common*  use,  is  used 
in  larger  quantity  than  this.  The  small  quantity  of  the  betel-nut 
imported  into  this  country  is  converted  into  charcoal  for  tooth- 
powder,  probably  from  some  imaginary  idea  that  it  is  superior  for 
this  purpose  to  other  kinds  of  charcoal.?' — JoJmeton. 

2.  Chica^  or  Maize  Beer. — The  use  of  malt  beer  in  Germany,  and 
probably  also  in  England,  is  very  ancient,  and  that  of  chica  or  maize 
beer  in  South  America  appears  to  be  equally  remote.    It  was  a  com 
mon  drink  of  the  Indians  long  before  the- Spanish  conquest. 
15 
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Tlie  usual  way  of  prepariHg  cliica  is  tu  water  or  moisten  Indian 
corn,  as  tlie  Englitiih  maltster  does  liis  barley — to  leave  it  till  it 
sprouts  sufficiently,  and  then  to  dry  it  in  the  sun.  It  is  uuw  niai2d 
malt,  Tliia  malt  is  cruahedj  mai^hed  in  warm  water,  and  tlien 
allowed  to  stand  till  fermentation  takes  place.  The  liquor  is  i»f  a 
dark  yellow  color,  and  has  an  agreeable,  slightly  bitter,  acid  tAste. 
It  is  in  universal  demand  throughout  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  is  cunsumeJ  in  vast  quantities  by  the  mountain  In- 
dians. Scarcely  a  single  hut  in  the  interior  is  without  itsjar  of  the 
favorite  liquor* 

In  tlie  valley  of  the  Sierra,  however,  the  most  highly  prized  ehica 
is  made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  *^A11  tlie  membei's  of 
the  family,  including  such  strangers  as  choose  to  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion, seat  tliemselves  on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
ifi  a  large  calabash,  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  dried  maize  (malt). 
Each  person  takes  np  a  handful  of  the  grain  and  thoroughly  chews 
it.  This  is  deposited  in  the  calabash,  and  another  handful  is  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  same  process,  the  jaws  of  the  company  being 
kept  continually  busy  until  the  whole  heap  of  corn  is  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  pulp.  This,  with  some  minor  ingredients,  is  mashed  in  hot 
water,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  jars,  where  it  is  left  to  ferment. 
In  a  short  time  it  is  ready  for  use.  Occasionally,  however,  the  jara 
are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
liquor  acquires,  from  age,  a  considerable  strength,  and  powerful  in- 
toxicating qualities. 

^^CMca  thus  prepared  is  called"  chichi  muscada,  or  chewed  chiea, 
and  IS  considered  far  superior  to  that  prepared  from  maize  crushed 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  Serrano  believes  he  cannot  offer  his  gut?6t 
a  greater  hixury  than  a  draught  of  old  chica  mascada,  the  ingredi- 
ontsof  which  have  been  ground  between  liisowu  teeth.'*- — Johnston, 

This  method  of  making  beer  seems  hideous  enough.  But  the  ex- 
planation of  the  process  is  quite  interesting.  The  Baliva  cbangce 
the  starch  into  siigar.  This  sugar  afterwards  ferments  and  makes 
beer. 

According  to  Vcm  Tchudi,  chica  can  be  made  from  grapes,  pine- 
apples, rice,  barley,  peas,  barley,  and  thread. 

^^Palm  WlU'e^  or  Toddtj, — The  sap  uf  many  palm-trees  is  rich  in 
sugar.  In  some  countries  this  is  extrnctod  by  boiling  down  tlie 
collected  juice,  as  cane  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  sugar-cane.  In  other  conntnes  the. juice  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, which  it  does  spontaneously,  and  in  hot  climates  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  This  fermentation  converts  the  alcohol  and 
juice  which  contains  it  into  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
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**  In  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Philippinea 
an  intoxicating  liquor  is  prepared  in  this  way  from  the  sap  of  the 
gomuti  palm.  It  is  called  neva  in  Sumatra,  and  the  Batavian 
arrack  is  distilled  from  it.  The  cocoa  palm  produces  the  palm 
wine  kndwn  in  India  and  the  Pacific  by  the  name  of  toddy." — 
Johnston. 

One  tree  yields  from  two  to  six  pints  of  sap  or  ^'' toddy y  After 
standing  a  few  hours  it  ferments.  When  this  fermented  juice  is 
distilled  it  makes  a  powerful  brandy.  It  is  said  that  the  palm  wine 
is  used  by  a  larger  number  of  the  human  race  than  the  wine  of  the 
grape. 

It  is  used  in  Chili,  South  America,  in  India,  and  throughout 
Africa. 

The  taste  of  the  best  qualities  is  said  to  be  veiy  agreeable,  close- 
ly resembling  champagne. 

Suga/r-caneWine^  or  Guarwpo, — This  is  the  fermented  sap  of  the 
sugar-cane.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  used 
among  the  natives  of  Guarapo. 

"  Bouza^  murma^  or  mUlet  heeVj  is  a  favorite  drink  of  the  Crim 
Tartars.  They  prepare  it  from  fermented  millet-seed,  to  which 
they  add  certain  admixtures  which  render  it  excessively  astringent. 
They  call  it  houza^ — Oliphant. 

"  The  Arabians^  Abyssinians,  and  many  African  tribes  give 
the  same  name  to  a  fermented  drink  which  they  usually  prepare 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Poa  Ahjssinica.  They  occasionally  em- 
ploy millet-seed,  however,  and  even  barley,  for  the  purpose.  Their 
bouza  is  described  as  a  sour,  thick  drink." — Johnston. 

.    This  drink  is  much  like  our  ordinary  malt  liquors.     It  is  some- 
times sucked  through  a  tube,  as  boys  suck  cider  through  a  straw. 

According  to  Hooker  it  is  very  weak,  but  in  a  hot  day's  march 
is  a  very  grateful  beverage.  It  is  drunk  while  warm,  like  our  tea 
«md  cofTee. 

"  QucL88  or  rye  heer^  a  favorite  Russian  drink,  is  a  sharp,  acid, 
often  muddy  liquor,  which,  in  taste  and  appearance,  resembles  some 
of  the  varieties  of  bbuza.  It  is  made  by  mixing  rye-flour,  and 
occasionally  barley-flour,  with  water  fermenting.  It  may  possibly 
contain  lactic  acid,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  its  composition  has  yet 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  chemical  inquiry. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  unmalted  grain  is  employed 
in  the  manufat^ture  of  beer  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

**  Koumiss  J  or  mUkheer. — Milk,  as  I  have  explained  in  tlie  preced- 
ing chapter,  contains  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  less  sweet  than  cane 
sugar,  to  which  the  name  of  milk  sugar  is  given.    This  sugar,  when 
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dissolved  in  water,  does  not  ftrmenfc  opon  the  addition  of  yeast ; 
but  when  dissolved  in  the  milk  along  with  tlie  curd  and  butter,  it 
readily  fenneiits,  is  trn.Tis formed  into  alcohol  and  earbonic  acid^atid 
pives  to  the  liqnor  an  intoxiemting  quality.  This  fermentation  will 
take  place  spontaneously,  but  it  is  hastened  by  tlie  addition  of 
yeast  or  of  n  little  already  fermented  milk.  The  fermented  liqnid 
is  the  koHinisa  of  the  Tartai-s.  Mare^s  milk  is  richer  in  sugar  than 
that  of  the  cow,  and  is  usually  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
milk  Imei'.'" — Johnston, 

Brandi/  cmi  be  obtained  from  the  kouinus  by  distillation.  The 
natives  call  this  milk-brandy  arraea,  lu  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland  buttenijilk  is  kept  until  it  undergoes  a  vinous  fer- 
mentation. 

Ava, — ^^Thia  liquor  ia  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  the  Ton- 
ga, Feejee,  and  Samoau  Islands ;  in  shorty  throughout  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  prepared  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  chtca  or 
maiBe  heer. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  this  method  of 
preparing  fermented  drink — chewing  the  ava  and  the  chic^ — should 
exist  in  regions  so  far  apart  as  South  America  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific, 

The  process  of  making  the  aDa  and  its  effects  are  thus  described 
by  Johnston  : 

'*  The  name  of  ava  is  given  to  the  root  of  the  intoxicating  long- 
pepper  [Maeropiper  metfiJ/^ftcum)^  which  is  chewed,  either  in  the 
fresh  or  in  the  dried  state,  as  the  Indian  chews  his  maize.  The  pulp 
is  then  mixed  with  cold  water,  which  after  a  brief  interval  is  strain- 
ed from  the  chewed  fibre,  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  taste,  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  it,  is  not  pleasant.  It  reminded  Captain  Wilkes 
of  the  taste  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia!  According  to  the  white 
persons  who  have  tried  it,  tliis  infusion  does  not  intoxicate  in  the 
same  manner  as  ardent  spirits.  It  more  resembles  opinm  in  some 
of  its  effects ;  producing  a  kind  of  temporary  paralysis,  tremom^ 
indistinctness  and  distortion  of  vision,  and  a  confused  feeling  about 
the  head." 

Ooceulus  Indwus  is  chiefly  known  as  a  means  of  adulterating 
beer  and  other  drinks*  It  is  very  bitter^  haa  a  rich  taste,  and  di- 
rectly affects  the  brain,  and  thus  produces  intoxication. 

It  is  very  powerfully  poisonous  when  used  in  quantity.  The 
poorer  classes  like  to  have  their  liquor  drugged  with  it,  because  they 
can  ^\feel  Uy  It  takes  a  less  quantity  of  liquor  that  has  been 
drugged  with  coccnlns  indwiis  to  affect  one  than  of  pure  liquor. 

"It  in  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Anamirta  caooulu3j  a  beautiful 
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climbing-plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Levant  nut,  or  the 
Bacca  orientalis.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  the  bayberry,  and 
in  1850  was  imported  into  this  country  (England)  to  the  extent  of 
2,359  bags,  of  one  lumdredweigUt  each." — Johnston, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  slowly  injurious  to  the  system  even 
in  moderate  doses,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  to  adulte- 
rate liquors  with  itl  Very  much  of  the  intemperance  among  the 
lower  and  degraded  classes  is  caused  by  the  cocovlua  i/ndicus  in 
the  liquor  which  they  drink. 

A  person  who  has  been  made  drunk  by  it  feels  worse  after  the 
debauch  than  one  who  has  been  made  drunk  simply  on  pure  alco- 
holic liquore. 

Sweet  Gale.-^This  narcotic  is  not  known  in  this  country,  but 
is  used  in  Sweden.  It  is  said  to  be  used  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  bitterness  to  beer. 

Einetic  HoUy. — This  narcotic  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  Florida. 
The  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  called  the  "  black  drink,"  and,  ac- 
cording to  Johnston,  is  drunk  largely  by  the  chiefs  when  about  to 
be  engaged  in  important  deliberations. 

Siberian  Fungus — a  kind  of  toadrstool. — This  is  a  native  of 
Kamtschatka.  It  closely  resembles  our  common  mushroom.  It  is 
gathered  in  the  hot  weather  and  dried.  It  is  chewed  like  tobacco.  It 
produces  at  first  lightness  of  spirits,  then  giddiness,  flushing  of 
face,  and  finally,  in  sufficient  quantities,  intoxication.  Some  of  our 
own  mushrooms  are  also  narcotic  in  their  effects.  It  is  well  known 
that  certain  varieties  when  eaten  produce  poisonous  effects. 

Thorn  Apple  {sir amonhim), — This  is  indulged  in  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes.  From  the  fruit  of  the  plant  they  prepare  a  strong 
narcotic  drink.  It  produces  stupor  and  sometimes  furious  excitement. 

Among  other  stimulating  and  narcotizing  preparations  I  may 
merely  mention — 

Arrack,  made  from  rice,  used  by  the  Hindoos  and  Malays. 


Raki, 

((                    a 

Greeks  and  Turks. 

Samshoo, 

C(                         u 

Chinese. 

Sacio, 
Kawa, 
Vodki, 

macropiper  " 
potato           " 

Japanese. 
Pacific  Islanders. 
Russians  and  Poles. 

Tallah, 

C( 

millet 

Abyssinians. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  the  use  of  these  various  stimulants 
and  narcotics  we  learn 

1.  That  some  forms  of  stimulcmt  or  na/^cotio  have  been  vsed  aU 
aver  (he  worlds  and  from  time  imm,emorial. 
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2.  Thui  t/ieir  use  hoe  increased  with  the  progress  of  civUisaticn, 

3.  Thut  at  the  present  ihne  thsy  are  vsed  to  the  greatest  eastmi 

and  in  the  largest  vanety  hy  the  most  civilised  and  Christian  na- 
tions—'Engluml^  France^  Germany^  and  the  United  States, 

According  to  tlie  recent  report  of  Mr*  Wells,  special  commis- 
sioner of  revenue,  it  seems  that  the  value  of  the  liquors  afinuaUy 
sold  over  the  counter  in  this  coantry  ahyne  U  equal  to  half  of  our 
national  debt, 

Tiiis  says  nothing  of  tolmceo,  which  is  now  used  bo  freelj; 
nothing  of  tea  and  coffee,  wliich  arc  used  in  every  family,  and  to 
the  extent  of  several  ptninds  annually  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country;  nothing  of  opium,  whicli  h  used  habitually 
by  nearly  100,000  of  our  couutrymeu  ;  nothing  of  chocolate 
(cocoa,  shellsj  &c.),w!iieh  as  a  suhstitute  for  coffee  is  found  in  every 
saloon  and  hotel,  and  freely  used  in  ihous^ands  of  families. 

It  is  sale  to  say  tliat  the  n)oney  annually  expended  for  stimulants 
and  narcotics  in  t]\h  conntry  would  pay  the  whole  (^  our  national 
deht^prineipal  and  interest^  and  at  the  same  time  support  all  our 
benevolent  societies. 

Important  and  practical  quci^tions  now  arise.  Shall  we  con  tin  ne 
to  use  these  stiuiulants  and  narcotics  ?  Do  they  fulfil  any  purpose  in 
the  animal  ecouomy  ?  Are  they,  in  f\ny  sense,  food  %  Would  not  the 
world  be  better  without  them  ?  If  we  are  to  use  them  at  all,  what 
shall  we  use  ?     How  shall  we  use  without  abusing  them  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  queries  1  must  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  cannot  answer  them  for  every  individuaL  Every 
person  must  decide  for  himself,  in  the  light  of  science  and  of  his 
own  individual  experience,  whether  to  use  these  substances  or  to 
abstain  from  t]iem,  just  jis  lie  decides  what  kind  of  food  to  eat  and 
what  to  a\x)id.  All  I  shall  attempt  to  do  will  be  to  give  infornmtion 
and  to  ai'range  facts  which  may  help  my  readers  in  answering  the^ 
questions.  All  I  can  do  is  to  present  the  general  prineiples  of  sci- 
ence, by  wliich  my  readers  may  enlighten  their  consciences  and 
learn  their  individual  duty. 

There  are  some  general  facts  that  will  apply  to  all  these  stimu* 
lants  and  narcotics. 

1.  They  all  contain  poison.  The  active  principle  of  tea  is  theine  / 
of  coffee,  C£x^6^t7i^  ;  of  chocolate,  theohromine  ;  of  tobacco,  nicotine 
and  moqtianin  ;  of  opium,  morphine  *  of  hops,  hipuUne  j  of  fer- 
mented  and  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds  and  varieties  (wines,  beenSi 
cider,  porter,  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  arrack,  koumiss,  sam&hoOi 
Bacio,  kawa,  vodki,  toddy,  tallah,  raki),  is  altvhoL 

All  these  active  principles  are  poisonous.     Nearly  all  of  themj 
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when  givoQ  in  sufficient  quantities,  will  kill  animals,  and  in  a  verj 
short  time. 

Even  theine  and  caffeine^  in  large  doses,  will  kill  animals,  as  lias 
been  recently  proved  by  tlie  experiments  of  Dr.  Amory.  That 
nicotine  and  alcohol  will  kill  animals  and  men  is  now  known  to 
every  one.  When  theine  is  taken  pure  by  a  human  being  it  causes 
terrible  nervousness  and  distress,  and  probably  a  sufficient  quantity 
would  prove  fatal.  The  probability  is  that  experiments  would  show 
that  the  active  principles  of  all  the  other  stimulants  and  narcotics 
are  capable  of  producing  fatal  results,  when  given  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

The  fact  that  all  these  stimulants  and  narcotics  contain  poison 
does  not  assist  us  much  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  their  eflects 
on  tlie  system,  because  there  isjmson,  in  nearly  all  of  our  ordinary 
artides  of  diet. 

There  is  poison  in  our  garden  lettuce,  and  in  the  hops  with  which  we 
raise  our  bread.  The  oils  contained  in  our  table  mustard  and  pepper, 
and  in  that  most  common  and  healthy  vegetable,  the  onion,  are  among 
the  most  acrid  and  destructive  j>oisons  with  which  chemistry  is  familiar. 
Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  poisons,  and  even  in  very 
small  doses  it  hiis  been  known  to  destroy  life ;  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties it  powerfully  stimulates,  like  alcohol.  And  yet  phosphonis' 
exists  in  all  nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  and  has  been  proved 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  brain.  Children 
csiKJcially,  who  for  any  long  period  are  confined  to  food  in  which 
phosphorus  does  not  exist  to  a  sufficient  degree,  are  very  apt  to 
suffer  from  disease  of  the  bones  and  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the 
glands. 

The  most  skilful  chemistry  can  hardly  prepare  a  meal  that  would 
not  contain  more  or  less  poisonous  elements.  There  is  poison  in 
the  dry  loaf  and  plainly-served  vegetables  of  the  hardy  laborer,  in 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  that  we  give  to  the  tender  invalid,  and  in  the 
very  milk  that  the  infant  draws  from  its  mother's  breast. 

But  the  use  of  poison  is  not  confined  to  our  articles  of  food. 
Poison  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  Even  in  the 
healthiest  localities  it  contains  more  or  less  carbonic  acid,  and  not 
nnfrequently  slight  traces  of  iodine  and  nitric  acid.  Those  who 
are  most  ignorant  of  chemistry  know  that  these  agents,  when  un- 
iiluted,  are  terribly  destructive  and  fatal.  Therefore,  then,  not 
onl}'  in  every  mouthful  of  food  we  eat,  but  in  every  breath  of  air 
wo  inspire,  there  are  elements  of  poison  that,  in  a  pure  and  uncom- 
bined  form,  would  prove  instantly  fatal  to  all  animal  creation.  But 
the  consumption  of  poisons  docs  not  stop  with  our  air  and  food. 
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The  water  we  drink  or  in  which  we  bathe  is  rarely^  if  ever,  foimd 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity. 

If  there  be  any  drink  in  the  world  that  may  properly  be  etdleJ 
natural,  surely  it  isi  the  waters  of  our  springs  and  rivet's,  but  all  uf 
these  contain  poisonoiH  substances  in  greater  ur  less  i^ropurtlnTi-. 
The  purest  springs  hold  in  t^olutinn  the  cldorides  of  i^odiuni,  thul- 
neisimii,  or  potatjijiuni,  as  well  as  lime,  in  eonibination  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Even  rain-water,  the  purest  of  all,  contains  traces  of  nitric 
acid,  that  it  derives  from  the  atmosphere  in  its  passage  through  . 
it, 

2,  Tksy  aU  seem  to  have  the  power  of  sustaining  the  system  with- 
in certain  Ihmts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  supjihj  th^ pUtee  offotnL 

Tea  and  coffee  drinkers  kntiw  by  cxpenciice  that  they  can  botli 
live  and  work  on  their  tavorite  beverages  without  any  solid  food  what- 
ever. There  are  thousands— ayOj  millions — ^iu  the  world  wlio  w^juhi 
give  all  the  rest  of  the  breakfast  rather  than  tlieir  cup  of  coffee. 
There  are  millions  of  ladies  in  the  land  to  whom  their  cup  of  tea  is 
mora  important — or,  at  least,  seems  to  he  so— than  all  their  other 
food. 

Opium  has  a  wonderful  power  of  sustaining  the  system,  the 
natives  of  the  East  working  hard  for  days  on  nothing  but  a  little  of 
this  drug. 

Tobacco  has  the  same  power,  though  to  a  less  degree.  Great 
smokers  are  usually  moderate  eatei-s. 

The  South  American  coca  has  the  same  effect.  The  Indians 
there  travel  for  days  subsisting  on  nothing  else. 

Alcohol— in  all  its  myriad  preparations^ — is  a  powerful  substi- 
tute for  food ;  I  therefore  term  it  ne<fative  food.  In  fevers,  in  ex- 
haustion, and  in  health  even,  it  supplies  the  place  of  food,  Wlieii 
used  largely  it  impairs  the  appetite,  and  may  almost  destrc^y  it.  This 
fact  is  a  powerful  argument  against  the  free  use  of  tliis  ngent. 

Everybody  knows  tliut  sots  and  debaueliees  are  usually  mt»derate 
eatei*s.  The  confirmed  drunkard  always  prefers  his  grog  to  his 
dinner.  Those  w^ho  indulge  in  champagne  and  brandy  to  any  ex- 
tent partake  less  freely  of  the  solid  articles  on  the  table,  even  when 
the  syt^tem  is  in  excellent  hejilth,  and  all  the  conditions  for  a  vigor* 
ous  appetite  are  fulfilled,  Tlie  fact  that  drunkards  eat  so  little,  and 
even  neglect  their  meals,  has  long  l>een  so  patent  to  superficial  ob- 
servation^ that  temperance  men  have  seized  upon  it^ — and  with  good 
reason— as  an  argument  against  intemperance,  T!ie  body  neinfs 
positive,  solid  nutriment,  and  any  great  exce^is  in  the  use  cf  alco- 
holic liquors  must  so  lienuuib  the  nppetite  that  it  will  not  crave  stitti- 
cient  food  to  keep  the  system  in  its  best  working  condition. 
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The  claBses  who  are  poorly  fed,  half  starved,  are  apt  to  indulge 
excessively  in  alcohol. 

It  is  chiefly  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes — mechanics,  artisans, 
draymen,  stevedores,  and  the  like,  who  breathe  impure  air,  in  close 
tenant-houses,  whom  poverty  compels  to  subsist  on  meagre  and  in- 
Butiicient  food — that  particularly  appreciate  the  need  of  the  "  acces- 
sory or  negative  food  "  supplied  by  alcoholic  stimulants.  They  find 
by  experience  that,  under  the  depressing  circumstances  in  which 
they  live,  m'ove,  and  have  their  being,  they  can  work  harder  and 
longer  with  their  glass  of  beer,  or  perhaps  of  whiskey,  than  without 
it.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  very  few  recognize,  that  most  of 
the  liquors  are  used  by  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes. 

This  fact,  that  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  the  chief  consumers 
of  ardent  spirits,  is  of  such  vital  import  in  the  study  of  social  econo- 
my, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  it  has  been  so  strangely  ig- 
nored. New  York  City  consumes  an  immense  quantity  of  ferment- 
ed and  distilled  liquors — more  especially  the  beers  and  whiskey — 
but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  used  by  the  occupants  of  the  tenant- 
houses. 

Indeed,  most  of  our  grog-shops  ai*e  located  in  those  quarters  of 
the  city  that  are  frequented  by  the  ignorant  and  the  lowly.  The  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  do  indeed  keep  wines  and  brandies  in  their 
houses — and  there  are  a  small  minority  who  use  them  regularly  and 
freely  at  dinner,  or  on  other  occasions  are  habitual  and  it  may  be  ex- 
cessive drinkers — but  take  the  country  through,  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  use  far  more  of  intoxicating 
drinks  than  the  intelligent  and  cultivated. 

Very  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  determine  in 
what  way  stimuhmts  and  narcotics  thus  sustain  the  system  and  take 
the  place  of  positive  food. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  able  physiologists  that  stimulants  and 
narcotics— or  some  of  them,  at  least — retard  the  change  of  tissue. 
In  nautical  language,  they  "  slow  the  fires  "  of  the  system. 

Alcohol  and  opium  are  now  very  largely  and  very  successfully 
used  in  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  severe  fevers  and  inflammations. 
They  have,  in  a  measure,  taken  the  place  of  Heading  and  calomel, 

3.  They  all  are  liahU  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  indulge  in 
them  to  excess. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  most  of  the  intoxication 
from  alcoholic  liquors  of  civilized  lands  is  confined  to  the  ignorant 
and  low-bom. 

In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  that  have  been  given  to  the  children 
of  aristocracy,  the  fact  remains^  that  among  the  educated  and  influ 
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ential  the  niiniber  of  those  who  go  down  to  dniukards'  graves  is  so 
exceeding!}'  small,  that  nny  isoh\tcd  case  that  occurs  elicits  the  dee]>- 
est  interest  and  sympathy.  Among  these  classes — even  among 
students  and  graduates  of  colleger — there  are  not  a  few  who  at  somo 
period  of  their  lives  occasionally  nialie  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  hut  yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  grossly  intemperate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  police  reports  of  New  York  City,  and  the  valuable 
Btntistics  of  Mr.  Halliday,  of  the  Five  Points  Mission,  nearly  all 
of  the  arrests  for  intemperance  in  the  Metropolitan  district  are 
IVuni  the  lowest  rank  of  foreign ers. 

In  England,  also,  gross  intemperance  is  comparatively  rare 
among  the  educated  nobility,  luit  is  distressingly  common  among 
the  peasantry.  The  truth  is,  the  intemperance  of  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant is  more  the  result  th^n  the  cause  of  their  depressed  condi- 
tion. The  logical  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult,  "Accessory 
food  "  in  the  form  of  whiskey  and  beers  compensates  in  a  measure 
for  the  insufficiency  of  their  diet.  Moreover,  the  tonic  properties 
of  alcohol  temporarily  brace  them  against  the  evil  elJects  of  foul  air 
and  damp,  gloomy  homes.  Then  again,  the  classes  who  are  thus 
unfortunately  circumstanced  in  regard  to  material  comforts  are 
usually  still  more  deficient  in  moral  and  mental  training,  and  wlien 
once  hunger  or  thirst  or  weariness  has  driven  theui  to  the  bar- 
room, they  have  not  sufficient  moral  force  to  stop  when  they 
have  supplied  tlie  demands  of  nature;  hence  follow  intemperance 
and  its  long  catalogue  of  woes.  This  is,  after  all,  the  natural  history 
of  every  form  of  vice.  I  say,  tlien,that  intoxication  from  alcoliolio 
liquors  is  pre-eminently  the  vice  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  In  pro- 
portion as  communities  grow  at  once  wiser  and  better,  in  that  pro- 
portion do  they  become  more  temperate.  Tlie  ruling  classes  of 
England  during  the  last  century  were  far  less  moderate  in  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  than  the  nobility  of  the  present  day. 

The  Roman  patricians  were  almost  as  great  debauchees  at  their 
feasts,  even  oo  their  meagre  variety  of  drinks,  as  are  the  common 
laborers  of  our  day  in  the  ale-houses  and  corner  groceries* 

Rome  cultivated  the  minds  of  her  youth,  but  not  their  morals 
— ^thus  the  citizens  yielded  to  gluttony  and  intoxication.  The 
Spartans  cultivated  both  nund  and  murals,  and  were  paragons  of 
sobriety.  * 

In  our  day  the  educated  ruling  classea  of  society  injure  them- 
selves more  by  tobacco  than  by  alcohoL  Among  the  VQvy  highesst 
chisses  even  coffee  injures  more— though  in  a  very  gradual  way— 
than  alct)!ioL 

Om*  people  are  not  able  to  bear  tobacco  and  coHbe,  or  even 
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tea,  as  formerly,  or  as  perhaps  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  able 
to  do. 

The  types  of  constitution  change  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  food  and  drink  must  change  accordingly.  Very  many 
of  my  patients  tell  me  that  they  cannot  use  coflee  or  tobacco  at  all, 
and  some  are  obliged  to  forego  even  tea. 

Tea  is  used  too  strong  in  this  country,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
ladies  especially  who  subsist  on  it  too  exclusively,  and  are  therefore 
seriously  injured  by  it.  Tea  in  excess  begets  nervousness,  sleepless- 
ness, dyspepsia,  headache,  constipation,  hysteria,  and  all  forms  of 
nervous  disorder.  Its  evil  effects  come  slowly,  but  they  often  come 
too  surely.  Coffee  injures  more  than  tea.  Coffee  and  tea  are  both 
excellent  drinks,  and  fortunate  are  they  who  can  use  them  without 
injury. 

Those  who  work  hard  with  their  muscles  in  the  open  air  can 
use  tea,  coffefe,  tobacco,  more  freely  than  those  whose  lives  are  se- 
dentary and  confined.  During  the  late  war  the  soldiei-s  and  sail- 
ors thought  more  of  their  coffee  and  tobacco  than  of  all  their  other 
rations. 

4.  They  va/ry  in  their  eff^ecta  in  different  climates.  Tea  is  a  pro- 
duct of  temperate  climes,  and  can  be  used  with  about  equal  benefit 
everywhere  and  in  all  countries,  and  with  no  greater  injury  in  one 
country  than  another.  It  iSy  however^  more  largely  vsed  in  cold  or 
cool  latitudes.  The  Russians  are  the  greatest  tea-drinkere  of  the 
world,  next  to  the  Chinese.  Tea  is  very  freely  used  in  England. 
In  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  coflee,  in  a  certain  measure, 
takes  the  place  of  tea.  In  our  own  country  tea  is  more  used  in 
the  Xorthem  States  and  coffee  in  the  Southern. 

Coffee  is  a  product  of  warm  climes,  therefore  it  can  be  used 
more  freely  in  the  torrid  and  sub-torrid  zones  than  in  the  colder 
regions.  The  nations  of  the  world  seem  to  find  this  out  by  instinct, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  in  both  hemispheres  use  coffee 
very  freely,  while  those  of  the  colder  regions  in  a  measure  substitute 
for  it  tea  and  alcoholic  drinks. 

Duiing  the  late  war  our  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  Union  side 
used  far  more  coffee,  and  probably  without  serious  injury,  than  they 
Lad  been  wpnt  to  do  in  their  Northern  homes. 

In  1864  and  1865  I  was  acting  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  on  the  blockade  in  Farragut's  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  , 
Mexico.  When  I  first  arrived  at  the  station, — ^which  was  off  the 
coast  of  Texas, — and,  indeed,  for  a  number  of  months,  I  continued 
to  abstain  from  coffee,  as  all  my  life  I  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
North,    Gradually,  however,  I  feU  mto  the  habit  of  the  oflieera 
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ftljout  me,  and  began  to  drink  strong  coffee  three,  foiu*  and  five  timei 
daily.  To  my  stirprise  I  found  that  instead  of  being  made  nervous, 
skepless,  and  dyspeptic  by  it,  as  wonld  have  been  the  ca&e  had  I 
indulged  even  in  a  single  cup  at  home,  I  actually  improved  in  my 
health,  and  ever  afterwards  during  my  stay  I  persevered  in  taking 
the  beveraixc  at  all  my  meak,  and  frequently  at  habit  lunched. 

When  I  rctnrned  to  the  North  1  wtisubligetl  almost  immediately 
to  stop  my  allowance  of  coffee,  and  have  never  since  indulged  in  it. 
Shortly  after  my  return  I  met  a  very  inteUigent  gentleman,  who  had 
visited  all  the  Southern  States,  and  wh<>  related  precisely  the  same 
experience  in  regard  lo  the  nse  of  coffee.  It  ia  the  habit  of  the 
Southerners  to  drink  strong  coffee  on  rising  in  the  morning,  at 
breakfast,  and  during  the  day  as  they  may  Avish  it.  The  same  cus- 
toms are  observed  in  tlie  warm  countries  of  Europe. 

Opium  can  apparently  be  used  more  freely  in  the  wai'm  coun- 
triet*  of  the  Eiist  tlian  in  other  ]}arta  of  the  world.  Of  the  400,0<"K),- 
000  who  Iiabitually  indulge  in  the  drug,  probably  only  a  comparative- 
ly few  are  ruined  by  it.  Medical  travellei^s  in  the  East  repoit  that 
opium  eating  does  not  usually  have  as  marked  injurious  effects  on 
the  inliabitants  as  it  does  with  us.  There  are,  of  coui-se,  thousands 
who  there  use  it  to  enormous  excess,  become  slaves  to  it,  and  are 
made  wretched  indeed. 

It  is  not  possible  that  ophim-eating  will  ever  become  a  national 
habit  in  America.  Of  tlje  100,000  in  this  country  who  are  said  to 
use  it,  nearly  all  fii^t  resorted  to  the  drug  as  a  relief  from  pain.  In 
Europe  and  America  our  tobacco,  our  tea,  and  our  various  forms  of 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors  have  saved  us,  and  will  continue  to 
eav.e  us,  from  the  opium-eating  habits  of  tlie  East. 

Af'Cohol  is  a  product  of  both  temperate  and  warm  climates,  and 
can  be  used  in  all  the  latitudes.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  most 
injurious  when  excessi  vel)"^  used  in  extremely  hot  or  extremely  cold 
climes.  Nearly  all  travellers  agree  that  in  the  polar  regions  or  in 
the  tropics  more  injury  tlian  beneiit  results  from  a  large  amount  of 
alcohol  in  any  form. 

Tobacco^  like  tea,  is  a  product  of  temperate  latitudes,  and  like 
tea  it  <*an  be  used  without  any  special  or  markedly  observed  differ- 
ences of  effects  in  all  countries.  Like  tea,  it  can  be  indulged  in 
with  comparative  impunity  in  the  regions  of  the  tropics  and  of  the 
poles.  All  the  injurious,  all  the  beneficial,  and  all  tlie  negative 
effects  of  tobacco  seem  to  be  about  equally  observed  in  ail  latitudes. 
If  there  is  any  difference  whatever  in  its  etfec**a  in  the  various  cli- 
mates, it  is  thisj  that  it  can  be  used  jnost  free'.y  in  those  which  are 
warmest. 
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5,  Tftef/  all  vary  in  tfieir  effecU  on  different  consiitutions. 

Chocolate^  corociy  shefh^M  these  are  mild  drinks,  but  there  ar« 
tltose  to  whooi  they  ai*e  positively  noxiouft. 

acts  very  differently  witli  different  tenipeniinents.  I  know 
who  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  this  beverage,  that  even  a 
cup  of  tlie  very  weakest  tea  will  keep  him  awake  all  night.  I  know 
many  who  cannot  hahitiudlj  use  tea  in  any  shape.  On  the  other 
hand  I  know  many — ^and  ^o  do  we  al!^ — wlio  can  take  several  eujjs 
daily  of  the  very  strongest  tea  without  showing  any  etleett^  from  it- 

Coffee  is  terribly  poisonons  to  very  many,  eBpeeially  in  onr  north- 
ern latitudes,  while  othei-s  can  indulge  in  the  charming  beverage  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  I  am  convinced  that  the  nuujber  of 
those  among  us  who  cannot  drink  cofiee  ie  increasing.  I  account 
for  this  by  the  changes  being  made  in  the  type  of  constitutions. 
We  are  growing  more  impressible,  more  uervt>ns,  and  more  sensi- 
tive to  those  drugs  and  agents  tluit  directly  affect  tlie  nervmis  cen- 
tres. I  doubt  whether  more  than  half  of  those  in  this  country  who 
lead  sedentary  and  cou lined  live^  can  liabitnally  use  coffee  with 
impunity.  Those  who  labor  liard  with  their  hands  out-doors  can 
use  it  more  f^eel3^ 

Opium  very  rarely  has  the  effects  deserlberl  in  De  Quincey's 
'*  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater.-'  Even  those  who  use  it  to  enor- 
mous exce^  do  not  usually  experience  any  of  those  dreamy  visions 
which  his  gifted  imaginati<tn  has  pictured  in  such  brilliant  and 
liideoiis  coloi*s.  Opium  varies  in  its  effects  even  when  given  in 
small  doses.  The  majority  are  put  to  sleep  by  it,  but  some  it  keeps 
wi<le  awake.     There  are  those  whom  it  makes  actually  raving. 

Akohol  varies  in  its  effects  with  different  consttlutions.  Tiiere 
are  many  hundred  different  f>rms  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors 
now  in  use  in  the  world.  TUe  differences  between  these  are  very 
wide. 

The  strongest  whiskeys,  brandies,  rums,  gins.  &c.,  contain  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  stronger  wines — port,  madeira — con- 
tain from  U7%  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  Tlie  weaker,  lighter 
wines,  as  hock,  claret,  Burgundy,  champagne,  coiitain  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  Ales^ porter^  and  Qider  contain  but  from  three  to  six 
per  cent,  of  alcohoh 

It  is  manifest  at  a  glance  that  these  different  forms  of  alcohol 
must  not  only  vary  widely  in  their  effects,  but  also  in  their  effecta 
on  the  same  individual;  for  besides  the  alcohoL  all  of  them  con- 
tain other  important  Bidfstances^  on  the  proportions  of  which  their 
infiueiwe  on  ths  ctmstitulion  must  ve?y  materially  depend.  Some 
tan  drink  claret,  Rhine  wines,  hockj  cider,  beer  and  porter,  and 
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are  utmble  Ut  tisc  nim,  gin,  or  brAndy.  Some  can  drink  beer,  but 
not  cider.  Hard  eider  witli  many  makes  tlie  liead  acbe.  For  others 
It  clears  the  digestion,  corrects  the  liver,  and  sharjiens  the  appetite. 
Gonty  patients  are  oftentimes  wnable  to  take  a  drop  of  champagne, 
or  acid  wines  of  any  kind  or  in  any  quantity,  without  paying  ter- 
rible penalties.  Many  who  cannot  use  brandy,  even  when  largely 
dihited,  find  that  claret,  Burgundy,  and  even  cliampagne,  givf» 
tUem  no  discomfort. 

There  are  no  special  rules  to  guide  one  in  the  selection  of  winea. 
If  one  feels  that  he  must  use  wine,  let  him  find  out  by  experience 
what  kind  serves  him  l)est.  As  a  rule,  claret  and  Bhioe  wine  agree 
witli  more  per^^ons  than  any  other  kinds  of  wine  that  reach  this 
country.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  wines  are  luxuries 
and  not  neeessities  for  us,  and  that  life  and  health  can  be  perfectly 
maintained  without  theuu  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  iu  their 
favor  is,  that  they  keep  us  from  abusing  ourselves  with  stronger 
liqnors,  and  with  other  and  more  patent  forms  of  accessory  food, 
such  lis  t<»1»aeco,  opium,  and  coffee.  But  tea  and  coffee,  opium  and 
tobacco,  are,  strictly  speaking,  hixnries,  although  in  our  modem 
civilization  they  have  lung  been  deemed  as  actual  necessities.  There 
is  no  question  that  healtli  and  life,  at  least  in  individual  cases,  can 
be  maintained  without  any  of  these  substances. 

Tohacco  varies  wonderfully  in  its  effects  with  different  indivi- 
duals. With  many  the  first  whiff  of  a  cigar  is  disagreeable,  and  the 
first  "  cud*'  absohUely  nauseous;  but  there  are  very  few  who  can- 
not become  eo  accustomed  to  the  drug  as  to  enjoy  it^  I  must, 
however,  plead  an  exception. 

Tobacco  dries  n\i  some,  fattens  others.  In  some  it  causes  dys- 
pepsia, in  others  it  relieves  it.  Some  use  it  to  keep  awake,  others 
to  promote  sleep.  With  all  persons,  6r  nearly  all,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  appetite,  and  within  certain  limits  to  take  the  place 
of  ordinary  food. 

Persons  who  have  been  slaves  to  tobacco  very  often  suddenly  or 
gradiuilly  break  up  the  habit ;  the  results  are  of  tiie  most  opposite 
clnintcter.  Some  at  once  improve  in  health,  grow  fatter  and 
stronger;  others  at  once  go  backward,  and  grow  thinner  and 
weaker.     It  constipates  some  and  relaxes  others* 

On  many  it  produces  all  the  horrors  of  extreme  nervousness. 
Some  it  makes  brilliant,  others  it  stupefies. 

Some  take  a  smoke  before  going  to  battle,  to  fortify  them  for 
severe  and  unusual  effort ;  otbei'B  take  it  after  the  battle,  when 
their  effort  is  completed,  to  calm  their  nerves  and  soothe  them  to 
slumber. 
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Ck  Tkey  vary  in  their  effects  at  differeivt  ages  and  times  of  life. 

The  ixitisoii  of  this  is  quite  apparent.  The  constitution  varies  at 
diilerent  times  of  h*fe.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  brain,  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  bones,  vary  wonderfully  between  infancy  and  old 
age.  A  yonth  of  twenty-one  is  a  different  being  from  what  he  was 
at  the  age  of  one  year.  A  man  in  middle  life  is  a  different  being 
from  what  he  was  at  twenty-one.  An  old  man  at  seventy  is  a  very, 
verv  different  being  from  what  he  was  at  middle  life. 

It  is  veryjelear,  therefore,  why  our  food  acts  differently  with  us  at 
different  periods  of  our  life.  Our  food  is  almost  a  constant  quantity. 
It  does  not  vary  much  in  its  quality  from  year  to  year,  while  our 
bodies  into  which  it  enters  are  ever  changing.  As  with  ordinary 
food,  so  with  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

Many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge,  as  they  desired,  in 
tea,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco,  or  chocolate,  or  in  some  form  of  fermented 
or  distilled  liquor,  lind  sometimes  that  they  are  obliged  to  disconti- 
nue the  use  of  some  one  or  all  of  them.  The  rule  works  both  ways. 
I  have  had  patients  who  have  found  by  trial  and  experience  that 
they  could  use  with  impunity,  and  perhaps  with  benefit,  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  which  formerly  were  exceedingly  injurious  to 
them. 

There  are  many  who  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  coffee  all  their 
lives  until  they  reach  old  age,  when  they  find,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, that  they  can  use  it  freely.  Probably  this  experience  would 
be  repeated  more  frequently  if  people  only  made  trial  of  them- 
selves in  this  respect  every  year  or  two  during  their  lives. 

Infants  should  not  habitually  use  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Those  who  are  growing  need  positive  and  not  negative  or  accessory 
^ood.  Their  tissues  need  to  be  changed  rapidly  in  order  that  the 
growth  maybe  carried  on.  In  infants  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
is  but  little  used,  and  therefore  but  little  needs  the  aid  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics.  The  intuition  of  the  people  everywhere  is  op 
posed  to  the  use  of  these  substances  by  very  young  children. 

For  the  same  reason,  children  and  youth  should  not  use  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  U7iiil  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion. 

There  are  two  very  decided  arguments  against  the  use  of  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  by  those  who  arc 
under  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  First^  they  do  not  at  that 
time  need  negative  food,  but  on  the  contrary  as  much  positive  food 
as  they  can  digest.  Growing  children  need  fresh  meat,  with  fish, 
oysters,  good  vegetables,  wholesome  fruit,  and  all  in  a  palatable 
variety.  They  do  not  need  anything  that  will  interfere  with  the 
rapid  changes  of  tissue  that  always  accompany  the  growth  of  the 
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body.  Secandhj^  cbildren  and  youth  have  not  suff  cient  self-ctmtrol 
and  force  of  niiod  to  use  these  substances  without  becoming  in  a 
Bense  slaves  to  them. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  young  and  growing  generation  if  they 
abstained  entirely,  or  oearly  bo,  from  tea,  eoffee,  until  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  say  nothing  of  tolmcco,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors.  Our  children  drink  tea  and  coffee  too  young,  and  id 
too  large  quantities.  Like  all  of  ns,  they  take  their  Ua  too  atrotn^ 
The  best  drinks  for  ehildreo  are  milk,  cocoa,  and  water. 

Still  furtiier,  if  yoimg  men  wmdd  abstain  miirely  from  iciacoo 
and  uhohoUc  liqjiors  vniil  the  age  of  twenty  f/ve  or  thirty^  inioiot- 
cation  and  all  forma  of  intemperance  w&uld  be  almaai  unknown 
by  the  7ie:d  (jeneration. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  almhol  is  nswdly  the 
remdt  of  habite  formed  in  youth^  or  before  the  age  of  ticenty-^^v^^ 
thirty. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  mature  age,  and  especially  those 
in  the  decline  of  h'fe,  are  usually  benefited  by  a  reasoualde  indul- 
gence in  tea  or  coftee. 

In  the  very  aged  the  digestion  is  often  weak^  and  therefore  the 
sustaining  power  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  especially  grateful.  Tea 
is  pre-emineutly  the  drhik  f<  "r  the  aged.  Undoubtedly  there  areinany 
even  amoug  old  people  who  injure  themselves  by  tea,  coffee,  aa  well 
as  by  tobacco  and  alcoliol ;  but  the  proportioa  of  persons  over  aijcty 
who  thus  injure  themselves  is  very  small  indeed  in  comparison  with 
the  thousands  of  youths  who  are  nnHermining  their  manly  vigor 
and  impairing  their  ])ro8pecta  for  usefulnesa  by  indulgiog  in  these 
forms  of  negative  food. 

7.   They  are  nearly  all  I'mhU  to  be  adulterated. 

Tea  is  adulterated  with  at  least  twenty-five  different  herbs  or  imi- 
tations that  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  original  article.  Green 
teas  arc  adulterated  in  China,  according  to  Mr.  Fortune,  by  adding 
to  them  various  coloring  substances.  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  are 
much  used  for  this  purpoae.  The  Chinese  never  drink  the  adulter- 
ated teas,  but  sell  tliem  to  foreigners,  because  they  bring  a  higher 
price.  Indigo  is  also  used  for  t!ie  purpose  of  adulteration.  Tea  is 
also  much  adulterated  with  what  is  called  "lie-tea,"  which  ifi  com- 
posed of  the  sweepiugs  and  dust  of  the  warehouses. 

Coffee  is  largely  adulterated  with  chiccory,  as  everybody  kno^ 
Chiccory  itself  is  adulterated  with  Venetian  redj  and  the  Venetian 
red  is  adulterated  with  brick-dust.  (See  chapter  on  Adulter- 
ation^,) 

Fertnented  and  distilled Uqnore  are  adulterated  in  ihouaands  oi 
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ys;  even  pare  hard  cider  is  difficult  to  oLtam  in  oiir  cities. 
Much  of  the  cider  that  is  su!d  in  the  saloons  is  made  of  susrar, 
water,  and  tartaric  acid.  Sometimes  I  have  searched  for  a  long 
time  in  New  York,  and  in  nifiny  different  stores^  for  pure  hard 
i-ider,  and  without  avail.  The  hot  tied  cider  is  very  apt  to  h<j  ijn|ture. 
Sulphite  of  soda  and  other  cheinicals  are  mixed  with  it  in  order 
to  preserve  its  sweetness.  It  is  very  nnfortunate  tliat  it  is  tlius 
ilifHcnlt  to  get  pnre  hard  eider,  for  it  is  a  niof^t  valuable  beverage. 
It  is  usnally  an  exeellcnt  drink  for  the  nervous  and  dy^^  peptic.  1 1 
IS  the  Rhine  wine  of  America,  and  better,  i'nr  better  would  it  he  fur 
4>ur  American  ladies  if  they  took  mure  hard  cider  and  less  tea  and 
'toffee. 

Malt  beer  is  adulterated  with  cocculus  infficu.Sy  tobacco,  sweet 
flag,  sweet  gale,  yarrow,  and  thorn-apple.  The  Javans  adidteraite 
tiieir  rice  beer  with  cakes,  made  of  onioni?,  black  pepper,  and  capn- 
i^utn  (Jolmston).  It  is  7iOt  adulterated  w^ith  strycfinine  to  any 
extent. 

Wine  is  adulterated  with  poppydieads,  and  in  myriads  of  ways 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

Pure  wines  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  from  California, 
fuid  also  from  Etirope^  by  those  who  will  take  special  pains  and 
make  the  matter  a  study.  In  wine-making  countries  the  pure 
article  is  as  common  as  water.     It  may  yet  be  so  with  us.     The 

^  introduction  of  pure  wine  into  our  country  would  not  cure  intern- 

B  perarice.  though  it  might  dimiuieh  its  liorroi^.  Intemperance  is 
the  vice  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  ^nd  can  only  be  driven  from  the 
land  hy  the*introduction  of  knoioMz/e, 

Ardent  Spiiit^^ — rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  whiskey, — ^aa  everybody 
knows,  are  adulterated  to  a  most  fearful  degree.  Even  those  who 
pay  the  highest  price  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  obtain  the 

I,     pure  article.     All   of  these  drinks  are  munofactured  from  chemi* 

kicala. 

^  According  to  the  recent  analyses  of  Prof  J,  C.  Drapcw,  fusel  oil 
and  other  bad  ingredients  are  found  in  highest-priced  li(piors,  and 
in   the  most   aristocratic   hotels  and  saloons  of  New  York  City. 

I  These  adulterations  arc  not  all,  lioweverj  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
Beriously  injure  the  health,  but  all  of  them  are  less  beneficial  and 
more  injurious  tlian  alcohol.  The  rums,  gins,  wlii&keys  of  tlie 
poorer  classes  are  liorrilile  mixtures,  and  thorjiighly  deserve  their 
well-known  title— ^*  chain  lightning."  Much  of  the  intefnperance 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  produced  not  so  much  hj  alcohol  as  hy 
coceidus  indieiis.  It  is  a  terrible  substance,  and  is  terribly  pe^ 
DicioQs.  It  is  lai^ly  used  in  the  adulteration  of  beer. 
■L  16 
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But,  after  all,  it  is  an  exaggerutiuii  tu  &:iy  that  pure,  or  nearly 
piire  liquorti  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  country.  However  it  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  iJiem  ia  no  question  t/tat  at  tfie  present  tim 
it  18  entirely  pomthle  to  obtain  pure  wine^  and  near! t/  pure  Itquon^ 
of  some  other  kinds^  provided  we  go  to  the  proj^er  autJioriiies  in 
such,  and  make  the  matter  a  special  study.  They  will,  at  leiist,  le 
abont  m  near  to  absolute  purity  as  our  tea,  our  coffee,  or  oiif 
tobacco.  Brandy  and  chainpogne  are  very  rarely  found  here  in 
absolute  purity. 

Tlie  Bostofi  Journal  of  Chemistry — a  ^ood  authority — says  that 
thousands  of  gallons  of  claret  are  made  by  alh»wing  water  to  soak 
through  shavings^  and  adding  thereto  a  certain  j^artion  of  loffWiM 
and  tartaric  acid,  and  a  little  alcohoL     Good  judges  can  harH^ 
tell  the  difference  between  this  mixture  and  the  genuine  article. 

This  is  unfortunate,  fur  good,  pure  claret  is  one  of  the  be^t  of 
our  wines,  and  is  the  least  liable  to  injore. 

According  to  Per e Ira,  molasses,  sugar,  and  honey  are  used  id 
increase  the  Aveight  of  tobacco,  and  also  to  make  it  more  palatable. 
The  leaves  of  tlie  rhubarb,  the  beech,  the  walnut,  mosses,  brao, 
beet-root  dregs,  liquorice,  rosin,  yellow  oclire,  fuller's  earth,  saud, 
galtpetre,  common  salt — ^all  these  aubstances  have  been  detected  in 
tobacco. 

Our  ordinary  articles  of  food  are  likewise  adulterated.  It  ia 
-difficult  to  obtain  pure  groceries  of  any  kind.  It  is  unfair  to  claim 
that  all  the  adulteration  of  the  country  is  confined  to  tlie  dealei*s  in 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  same  difficulty  is  felt  across  the 
water. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact^  here  presented,  it  is  evident  that  every 
one  owes  it  to  the  ca/UM  of  temperance  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  among  all  classes.  The  evils 
of  intemperance  in  the  useof  btimnlants  and  narcotics,  and  especially 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  are  so  terrible  and  so  gigantic  thai 
aU  good^tiz^m  should  comhine  their  best  efforts  to  diminish  it 
With  all  its  errors,  excesses,  and  misfortunes,  the  temperance 
cause  has  been  one  of  the  mtist  successful  reforms  of  modern  timoft. 
The  great  antidote  of  inlenij)eran€e^  as  of  every  other  evil,  is 
Education,  If  our  children  were  all  brought  up  to  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  important  fact^  concerning  stimulants  and  narcotics — their 
nature  and  eflfeets  on  the  constitution,  in  moderation  and  in  excess, 
in  health  and  disease,  in  youth  and  in  maturity,  in  different  cli- 
mates ;  the  mischievons  and  deadly  adulterati^ons  to  which,  in  these 
days,  most  o(  them  are  so  liable ;  the  history  of  their  rise  and 
uupularizatiou  iia  mudern  society,  and  their  effects  on  civilization— 
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if  these  eubjectfi  werecontiriHally  impressed  on  llio  minds  of  all  the 
miug  generation  everywliere,  iiiteinperaiiee,  with  nil  its  wretehed- 
Jttm  aud  woe,  would  be  practitvally  driven  from  the  world.  Our 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

Daritjg  the  past  three  centuries  there  has  been  great  progress  in 
sanitary  gcience;  and  one  important  reason  M'hy  men  live  longer 
now  than  formerly  is,  that  better  attention  is  given  to  the  laws  of 
health.  It  was  not  ^o  nmeh  fihstitmcy,  or  perversity,  or  love  of 
alow  snieide,  that  made  the  people  of  ihe  middle  ages  neglect  to 
clean  their  streetSj  as  ignorance  of  the  great  fact  which  now  all  ad- 
mit, that  filtli  engenderri  disease.  Just  so  the  majority  of  drunkards 
and  slaves  of  opium  form  their  evil  hahits,  not  so  much  through  a 
wickc*d  desire  to  destroy  themselves,  as  through  erroneous  or  ex- 
ttg^erated  ideas  conceritiiig  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  substances* 

The  introduction  of  pure  cheap  wines  into  t>nr  country  might 
somewhat  diminish  intemperance,  but  would  bj'  no  means  eradicate 
it.  There  is  intemperance  in  France  and  Germany,  where  wine  is 
drnnk  as  freely  as  are  tea  and  coffee  with  us;  although,  accr^rding 
to  statistics  which  I  gatliered  while  in  Europe,  there  is  much  less 
of  it  in  Germany  than  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Wherever 
tliere  is  an  ignorant  and  degraded  popnhitini),  and  the  material  on 
which  to  get  drunk,  there  we  shall  surely  tind  more  or  less  intem- 
perance, altliongh  the  habit  is  very  much  niodified  by  climate  and 
national  temperaraent.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  especially  inclined 
to  intemperance.  The  vice  was  formerly  common  and  popular 
Among  the  niling  orders  of  English  and  American  societyj  and  was 
nut  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  Thanks  to  the  temperance  movement 
and  the  general  progress  of  the  race,  drunkenness  has  long  since 
oeaf^d  to  be  a  fashionable  vice  either  in  England  or  America,  The 
babit  condenms  a  man  in  society,  and  blasts  his  prospects.  With 
■otne  painful  exceptions,  intemperance  in  these  countries  is  confined 
10  the  Ignorant  and  degraded, 

9.  Tkay  ail  may  be  used  so  as  to  direcUy  injure  the  nervous 

Tea  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  stimulants,  and  yet  there  are 
thousands  who  are  injured  by  it.  Coffee  injures  more  constitutions 
among  the  inteUigeni  classes  of  American  society  to-day  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  would  be  better  for  our  American  ladies 
if  they  would  use  less  tea  and  coffee  and  more  cider,  sour  wines, 
and  givid  beer. 

It  18  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  men  of  America — even 
those  who  indulge  freely  in  tobacco  and  in  fermented  and  distilled 
liquors — are  much  healthier  and  stronger  than  our  women,  who 
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rarely  use  tlic^se  substances,  but  ^^e  more  tea  and  coffee  lliiui 
tlieir  lords.  The  eouiplicated  question  arises,  Wliy  h  this  su?  Ii 
it  not,  at  leiiot,  probable  that  our  wives  and  inutliei's  would  be 
stroni^er  if  they  woold  use  less  tea  and  coflee,  and  more  cider,  Ijeer, 
and  wine,  like  the  Germans,  Freneli,  and  English  i( 

Cf^ee  injures  thousands.  Only  a  fractional  portion  of  tintm 
who  lead  sedentury  lives  in  America  can  drink  it  habitually  all  their 
lives.     It  can  bring  on  every  nervous  symptom  imagimlble. 

Tobacco  h  capable  of  protlneing  nearly  every  |K>ssible  nervam 
symptom.  Dyf^p€j>iiia^  hypovhondriads^  neuralt/ia^  sleeplessm^^ 
are  sutnetimes  caused  by  it. 

Tea  and  coffee  give  lise  to  the  ^ame  disorders  even  more  fr^ 
qnently  than  tobacco.  Insanity  has  been  charged  upon  tobacco, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  increase  of  insanity  in  our  modem 
civilization  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tobacco.  This  statement  cannot,  liowever,  be  proved,  and  is  not  at  ail 
probable.  There  w  an  irmnenae  amount  of  false  reasoning  on  this  euih 
ject.  A  person  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  is  taken 
iii«tine.  Some  of  his  friendsj  who  niay  not  themselves  use  tobacco,  and 
who  regard  chewing  and  smoking  in  public  as  breaches  of  etiquette, 
as  they  truly  are,  at  once  give  out  that  his  insanity  was  caused  by 
tobacco.  This  inference  they  have  no  riglit  to  make.  They  might 
with  just  as  mtieh  propriety  have  charged  his  insanity  upon  the 
tea  or  coflee,  or  cider  or  beer,  which  he  may  very  likely  have  beeu 
in  the  habit  of  using. 

They  might  even  have  charged  it  upon  his  daily  food,  for  there 
is  no  question  that  bad  diet  often  brings  on  nervous  diseases. 

On  the  causes  of  insanity,  Dr.  Muudsley  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks : 

^'  Perhaps  one,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  of  the  ill  effects 
which  come  frotn  some  of  the  conditions  of  our  present  civilization 
is  seen  in  the  general  dread  and  disdain  of  poverty,  in  the  eager 
passion  to  become  rich.  The  practical  gospel  of  the  age,  testitied 
everywhere  by  fuith  and  works,  is  that  of  money*getting;  men  are 
estimated  mainly  by  the  antount  of  their  wealth,  take  social  rank 
accordingly,  and  consequently  bend  all  their  energies  to  acquire  that 
whieli  gains  esteem  and  influence.  The  result  is  that  in  liigher  de- 
partments of  trade  and  commerce,  speculations  of  all  6ort&  are 
eagerly  eutereti  on,  and  that  many  people  are  kept  in  a  continued 
state  of  excitement  and  anxiety  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  money 
market.  In  the  lower  branches  of  trade  there  is  the  same  eager 
desire  for  petty  gains ;  and  the  continued  absorption  of  the  mind  in 
these  small  acquisitiuus  generates  a  littleness  of  mind  and  meanneai 
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of  sjMrit,  where  it  does  not  lead  to  actual  tlislionesty,  which  are  no- 
where displayed  in  a  more  pitiable  form  than  in  certain  petty  trades- 
men. The  occupation  which  a  man  is  entirely  engaged  in  does  not 
fail  to  modify  his  character,  and  the  reaction  upon  the  individual's 
nature  of  a  life  which  is  being  spent  with  the  sole  aim  of  becoming 
rich,  is  most  baneful." 

The  truth  w,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  charge  the  nervous  dieeasea 
— insanity^  or  any  other  form — of  any  individual  upon  any  special 
kind  of  diet  ^  or  of  stimulant  or  narcotw  that  he  may  have  been  in  t/te 
hubit  of  using,  without  overwhelming  evidence  and  after  the  mxist 
careful  study.  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  for  a  physician — 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  disease — to  decide  in  any 
given  case  of  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  hypochondria,  sleep- 
lessness, debility  or  insanity,  wliQther  the  symptoms  were  or  were  not 
brought  on  by  the  tea,  the  coffee,  the  tobacco,  or  the  alcohol  that  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed  to  use.  The  newspapers  report  at  times 
that  tobacco  has  caused  death.  Some  of  our  books  on  hygiene  de- 
clare that  insanity  has  increased  of  late  years  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  one 
not  a  physician  to  tell  in  any  given  case  whether  dealh  has  been 
caused  by  tobacco,  or  by  tea,  or  by  drjfee,  or  even  by  alcohol,  except  in 
very  marked  cases  indeed. 

Therefore,  all  such  reports  are  unreliable.  Precisely  so  with  the 
relation  of  insanity  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  question  is  a  very, 
very  complicated  one,  and  cannot  so  easily  be  answered.  It  is  true 
that  insanity'  has  somewhat  increased  of  late  years — though  not  to 
the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  also  true  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  of  coffee,  of  tobacco,  of  alcohol,  and  of  opium  has 
greatly  increased  in  our  civilized  land.  Shall  we  attribute  the  in- 
crease of  insanity  to  the  tea,  the  coffee,  the  tobacco,  the  alcohol,  or 
the  opium  ?  We  see  at  once  that  the  question  is  very  difficult  to 
answer. 

Still  again,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  cares, 
the  labors,  the  anxieties,  the  passions,  and  the  strifes  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Over-work  and  over- worry  of  the  brain  are  the 
great  causes  of  diseases  of  the  brain.  But,  after  all,  it  appears  from 
statistics  recently  published  that  insanity  has  not  increased  to  the 
extent  that  is  commonly  supposed. 

That  nervous  diseases  in  general  have  increased,  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  but  this  increase  is  probably  due  more  to  the  passions  and 
strife  of  our  modem  civilization  than  to  the  use  of  any  special  article 
of  food  or  drink. 

Alcohol,  when  tcsed  in  large  quantities  and  for  many  yearSj  unr 
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qutstwnahly  inju?'e8  the  hrain  and  nervous  sydfvi.  This  viem\ 
conjirmed  hj  actual  examination  of  the  brains  of  those  wfio 
died  drunkards.  Alcohol  also  injures  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and 
indeed  the  whale  system.  There  is,  however,  great  liability  to  err, 
just  as  ill  theca^e  of  tobacco.  Because  a  man  wlio  hiis  been  addict 
ed  to  alcohol  dies,  even  in  his  priinCj  of  some  disease  of  the  braifi, 
stomach,  liver,  or  other  vital  organ,  wo  are  by  no  moans  alway^s  JQs- 
titled  iu  convicting  him  of  deatli  from  alcuhoL  So  many  cutiaes  are 
contiTmally  acting  upon  us  that  the  que^^ttou  is  a  very  complex  one, 
and  can  only  l>e  answered  after  careful  6tudy  and  close  investiga- 
tion hy  soijie  professional  authority. 

There  are  two  well-known  diseases  that  come  from  the  abuse  of 
alcohol.  They  are  ddlrluni  trertieiis  and  chroma  alcoholism.  The 
symptoms  of  the  former  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  here 
repeated. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  alco/iolism  are  (according  to  Miuxjet)— 

1.  Inability  to  sleep, 

3.  Trembling. 

3.  Giddiness  and  headache. 

4.  Hallncinationfl. 
6.  Weakness. 
6.  Difficulty  of  breathing. 
All  of  these  symptoms  may  come  from  a  thousand  other  cames 

besides  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  in  any  given  case  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  physician  to  settle  the  question  without  very  close  scru- 
tiny. Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  reformation 
of  drunkards.  It  is  now  well  nnderstood  that  intemperance  is  very 
often  a  symptom  of  insanlitj.  It  is  a  kind  of  mam'a^  and  ha*  been 
honored  with  various  special  names — ^^  df/psomatiia,^^  ^^  rnetlwmania^^ 
^^ vinmaaniay^  &c.j  ifee,  Tliis  mania  may  be  the  re^uU  or  the 
cavse  of  intemperance,  Ltiug-eontinucd  abuse  of  alcohol  may  so 
injure  the  brain  that  the  victim  become  insane  on  that  subject,  and 
is  unable  to  control  his  appetite.  On  the  other  hand,  insanity,  how- 
ever produced,  may  give  rise  to  intemperance* 

In  either  case  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  go  to  an  inebriate 
asylum.  This  diseaj^^e,  if  taken  early,  and  well  mana^red  by  skilfid 
hands,  is  nearly  as  curable  as  any  form  of  insanity.  The  State  reports 
of  the  asylums  are  very  en  con  raging.  J/uch  of  the  int^nperan^ 
of  otir  ttme^  espeeiaUy  among  the  educated  classes^  is  the  result  of 
tnaanity^  and  ehmdd  be  treated  accordingly.  The  pledge  n9^s€^ 
saves  such  pati^its.  For  such  tot^l  ahsUnence  is  a  duty.  If 
they  cannot  control  themselves,  let  tliem,  if  possible,  go  to  aa 
asylum. 
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OpiuniyVkhen  used  liabitually  aoJ  for  a  long  time,  produces  worse 
eflFect3  than  tea,  or  cutieo,  or  nlcohiil,  or  toljiicco. 

These  efiecU  have  heen  very  forcibly  deseribed  by  De  Quiricey, 
and  in  the  work  ret-^^ntlj  pubHsIied^  entitled  *'Tlie  Opium  Habit.'* 
All  of  the  writei's  Mil  the  subject  are,  however,  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate the  horrors  from  wltich  they  have  snftered.  Thousands  take 
opium  and  take  it  habitmdly,  and  take  it  in  large  doses  and  for  a 
long  time,  and  yet  never  ex[>erieiiee  the  dreams  of  De  Quincey,  or 
the  sufferings  depicted  in  the  ''  Ojiimn  Habit." 

The  results  of  opium-eating  innst  depend,  and  very  manifestly, 
on  tlie  temperament.  Tijat  opium  is  the  most  powerful  for  evil  of 
aTiy  of  our  common  Btimulant^  mid  narcotics,  all  wilt  admit.  If 
the  habit  of  opium-eating  were  to  beeome  universal  in  our  climate, 
I  should  tixnnble  for  the  results.  I  have  no  fear  that  we  ehall  ever 
be  thus  afflicted.  Our  tea,  our  coffee,  our  tobacco,  our  large  and 
abundant  variety  of  fcruieoted  and  distilled  liquors,  every  year  im- 
proving in  quality,  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  i^ave  uft  trom  the 
horrors  of  «»pitim  in  the  future  iis  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  am  inclined  to  forgive  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  wliat- 
evhv  evil  they  have  wwught  in  the  world,  for  tliis  one  great  redeem- 
ing benefit — that  they  have,  in  a  good  measure,  delivered  us  frum 
the  opnim-eating  halnts  of  the  Enst* 

Opium-eating,  like  the  use  of  alcohol,  is  often  a  eymptom  of 
disease  of  the  brain.  Like  chronic  alcoholism,  it  may  he  either  tlie 
result  or  the  cause  of  mental  disease.  This  affection,  wliieh  is,  I  am 
liappy  to  say,  quite  rare  in  our  eoutitry.  is  called  opio-mania. 

9.  7yi£f/  have  never  been  snreessfulhj  jyroltibifed  hy  law,  A 
complete  liistory  of  the  attempts  tliat  have  been  made  in  various 
countries  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  sale  or  use  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  would  be  exceedingly  interesting. 

Law  has  been  directed  not  only  against  alcoholic  liquors,  but 
also  against  opium,  against  tobacco,  and  against  coffee. 

The  government  of  China  used  vigorous  and  desperate  meas- 
wres  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  opium  in  that  countryj  but  it 
failed. 

Opium,  hu%vever,  has  been  less  opposed  by  law  than  tobacco, 
and  possibly  that  may  be  one  reason  why  it  is  less  used  at  the 
present.  Always  and  everywhere  the  breeze  of  opposition  fans  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  as  true  now  as  in  Bible  da3"Sj  that 
bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  Nothing  advertises  a  substance 
60  thoroughly  as  to  o]>pose  it  by  law. 

It  is  with  stinnilants  and  narcotics  as  with  books.  The  more 
widely  and  severely  are  they  criticisedi  the  better  the  sale. 
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Tobacco  made  trouble  everywhere,  and  has  fonght  and  trinmpled 
in  nioro  by-ttlea  tliau  any  other  stimulant  or  nareotic. 

King  Jftniea  L  of  Engh^nd  wrote,  as  everjbudy  knuwt^,  a  tern 
ble  connterblaat  against  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seveuteenrli 
century,  Abbasi,  the  tii'at  Shah  of  Persia,  *'  proclainied  that  every 
soldier  in  who^e  jjossession  tobacco  was  found  won  Id  have  his  noi^ 
and  liprt  ent  ofl'.  niid  afterward  be  burnt  alive."  One  of  the  Sultam 
of  Turkey — Annirath  IV. — made  the  use  of  tobacco  a  capiinl 
offence.  Another  Sultan  ordered  that  every  one  who  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  sinuking  "  should  have  hh  nose  pierced  with  his  pipe." 
One  of  the  Czars  of  Rut^sia  punished  smokers  with  the  biistinado 
and  the  cutting  off  of  the  nose.  A  bull  was  tlmndered  against  the 
habit  of  smoking  and  Bnutf-taking  in  church  by  Pope  Urban  VII L 

Alhnhol  has  been  regulated  and  proliibited  in  every  way  ooa- 
ceivable.  Tlie  Iiiatory  of  tlie  laws  that  have  been  enacted  against 
this  eubatance  would  make  a  volume. 

The  recent  enaetinents  thf^t  liave  been  made  in  this  country — 
mir  prohibitory  and  license  laws — are  very  fiuniliar,  and  need  not  be 
cited. 

Cffft'e  also  ha<5  triumphed  over  great  opposition.  In  Constanti- 
nople the  priests  used  all  their  inlhienee  against  it,  but  in  vain.  In 
France,  Madame  Sevign6— a  high  literary  authority  of  the  time — 
tried  her  best  to  prevent  the  popularization  of  the  beverage.  In 
London,  also,  colTee  found  virulent  enemies,  but  tliere,  as  every- 
where, it  triumphed  over  all. 

From  a  very  interesting  paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  *'  Appletons' 
Journal '■  I  extract  the  following.  We  see  that  our  go<id  fore- 
fathers also  w^ere  unsuccessful  in  their  legislative  attempts  agHin&t 
stimuhints  and  Harcotics,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, 

''In  the  good  old  times  of  which  we  write,  it  is  evident  that  the 
evils  of  intemperance  were  as  great  as  they  have  ever  been  in  any 
portion  of  our  history,  Mr,  Winthrop  complains  bitterly  of  the 
amount  of  hot  drinks  consumed  by  the  young  people  on  board  the 
^Irbella  dnring  the  voyage  from  Southampton  to  America ;  and 
every  art  of  legislation  was  devised  to  clieck  the  ravages  of  this 
vice,  short  of  absolute  prohibition,  or  an}*  restriction  ni>nn  tlie  pri- 
vate use,  by  the  more  rer^pectable  members  of  society,  of  wliat  issome- 
timas  termed  in  the  statute  *  the  good  creature  of  God.'  Mr,  John 
Josselyu,  gent.,  who  visited  Boston  eight  ^^ears  atler  its  settlement, 
aays:  *  I  found  two  houses  of  entertainment,  called  ordinaries,  into 
which  if  a  stranger  w^ent,  he  waa  presently  followed  by  one  «]>- 
pointed  to  that  ollice  who  would  tbrust  himself  into  his  compai)] 
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Hnininted^  and,  if  he  called  for  more  drink  than  the  officer,  in  liia 
judgment,  tliought  he  could  soberly  bear  uway,  he  wonhi  presently 
couDteriuaiid  it,  and  appoint  the  proportion  beyond  which  he  conld 
not  get  one  drop,' 

"  The  ciij?tom  of  ^  drinking  one  to  another,  Mdneh  drawer h  the 
abominable  practice  of  drinking  healths/  is  positively  forbidden  by 
law.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  tlie  General  Court  for  thia 
order,  are  the  foHowing  :  — 

"  *  1*  It  was  a  tiling  of  no  good  use, 

"  "2.  It  wa^  an  indneement  to  drunkenness,  and  oecasion  of 
qaarrelHnix  anfl  bloodshed. 

"^ '  3.  It  ocatsion^d  m  uch  waMe  of  wine  and  heer, 

"'4.  It  was  very  troublpsoino  to  many,  especial ly  the  jiiaster 
and  mistress  of  the  fea&t,  who  were  forced  thereby  to  drink  more  oft 
than  they  would,' 

'^  Drinking  with  disreputable  associates,  more  especially  if  it  wraa 
not  aecompajiied  by  judicious  and  timely  remarks  on  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  also  ap[>cars  to  have  Itroti^ht  the  offender  under  the 
reproof  of  the  magistrate.  Thus  *  Benj,  Hubbard  is  solemnly  ad- 
monished of  his*tailing  for  being  in  CGmpany  wnth  James  Brown 
and  the  rest,  and  often  drinking  of  the  strong-water  bottle  with 
Uiem^  and  not  reproving  tkem,^ 

**  A  man,  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  the  year  1633,  was  sen- 
tenced to  attend  every  day  upon  the  session  of  the  General  Court, 
md  in  their  presence  wear  the  ominous  scarlet  cloth,  with  the  letter 
D  inscribed  upon  it  The  thonglit  will  here  suggest  itself,  whether 
jome  sndi  exliibition  as  this  might  not  have  a  salutary  eflect  upon 
our  modern  representative  assemblies,  and  also  whether  the  general 
aspect  of  thtse  bodies  would  not  be  somewhat  enlivened  if  the  err- 
ing tntjmf/era  thereof  were  adorned  in  like  manner  with  scarlet, 

**Some  time  before  the  transfer  of  t!ie  patent  to  America,  a 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to  this 
effect:  *  We  esptcialiy  desire  you  to  take  "care  that  no  tobacco  be 
planted  under  your  gftvernment,  unless  it  be  some  small  quantity 
for  mere  necessity  and  for  physic,  for  preservation  of  their  healths  ; 
and  that  the  same  be  taken  privately  hy  ancient  m&n^  and  none 
other.'  It  would  a(>penr  as  tliough  'the  ancient  men'  were  a 
little  inclined  to  monojjolize  the  poisonous  weed. 

"  A  few  years  later,  we  find  that  tlie  court  felt  it  to  be  necessary 
to  relax  in  some  degree  the  rigidity  of  the  law;  for  it  is  ordered 
*that  no  pei*son  shall  take  any  tobacco  j?iiJ/f 6% ;  and  every  one 
fehall  pay  one  penny  for  every  time  he  is  convicted  for  taking  tobacco 
in  any  place.'     Still  later,  the  law  is  again  nioditicd ;  '  It  is  fm*- 
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tlier  ordered,  that  no  person  eliall  take  tobacco  privately,  in  bis  own 
house,  or  in  the  huuse  of  another,  before  strangers  I  and  that  two 
or  more  shall  not  take  it  together,  any where^  under  the  penalty  of 
eleven  sljil lings  and  sixpence  for  eireiy  offence.' 

"From  the  tone  of  legislation  adopted  soon  after  this,  we  may 
infer  tliat  tlie  early  settlei^s  of  li^ston  found  it  as  hard  to  regulate 
sneh  matters  as  these  by  law  as  their  posterity  have  proved  it  to  be. 
*This  court,  finding;  that,  since  the  passage  of  the  fonuer  laws 
agniijst  tohacco,  the  mms  is  fnore  abused  than  befo^'e^  it  ia  therefore 
ordt-red  that  no  tmm  .shall  take  any  tobacco  in  the  fields,  except  in 
his  journey  or  at  meal -times,  upon  pain  of  twelvepence  for  every 
oft'crice ;  nor  shall  take  any  tobacco  in  any  iim  or  common  victual- 
ling-house, except  in  a  private  room  tiiere,  so  as  neitlier  t]te  master 
of  the  same  house,  nor  any  other  guests  there,  shall  take  offence 
thereat.'  Constables  are  further  charged  '  to  take  spec! id  notice 
of  common  eoastei's,  unprofitable  fowlei*s,  and  tobacco- takei^."" 

I  cannot  attempt  to  lay  down  rulea  for  my  readers  jn  regard  to 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  as  it  would  he  in  regai'd  to  the 
use  of  ordinary  food.-  In  all  these  matters  each  one  must  work  out 
his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  T/ie  individual  ejtperi- 
Aice  qfever^  man  is  a  better  (juide  than  all  the  books  on  hygicrhe  thai 
ha^e  ever  le^n  torittem. 

All  that  I -can  do  in  this  book — all  that  any  scientific  man  can 
do — is  to  collect  and  arrange  the  gmieral  facts  that  bear  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  to  present  the  results  of  scientific  study  and  the  experience  of ' 
niankiud.     By  the  light  of  these  facts  let  each  one  guide  his  own 
lite. 

If  you  find  by  experience  that  you  are  positively  benefited 
by  anyone  of  these  stimulants  or  narcotics,  then  use  it  with  the  same 
judgment  and  moderation  that  you  would  use  any  article  of  food  on 
your  table. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  becoming  a  slave  to  any  one  of  these  sub- 
stanceSj  disentangle  yourself  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  situa- 
tion at  all  hazards  and  at  whatever  cost.  You  may  know  that  you 
are  abusing  your  favorite  stimulant — be  it  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  or 
alcohol — when  you  find  tliat  yuu  are  such  a  slave  to  it  that  you 
cannot  possibly  do  without  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  by  experience  that  you  are  injured 
by  any  stimulant  or  narcotic  that  you  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using — 
nomntter  how  moderately— Avo^  it  as  you  would  drop  a  liot  coal,  and 
never  give  it  another  tliouglit,  even  tliough  you  see  your  friends 
about  you  on  every  hand  using  the  same  substance  even  more  freely 
than  yourself,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  real  apparent  ben- 
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efit.  In  these  matters  every  man  must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Some 
facts  of  my  own  personal  experience  may  be  of  interest  to  my  read* 
ers,  and  may  perhaps  help  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  I  am  here  en- 
deavoring to  teadi. 

At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  been  able  to  smoke  even  the  mild- 
est cigar,  without  experiencing  immediate  and  long-continued  un- 
easiness. 

I  liave  frequently  experimented  with  smoking  in  order  to  test  its 
physiological  effects,  and  I  have  always  found  that,  although  it  gave 
intensity  and  clearness  to  the  mental  operations,  yet  its  influence  on 
the  nervous  and  digestive  systems  especially  were  so  pernicious  that 
I  feel  jwsitive  that  even  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  use  of  the  weed 
for  any  length  of  time  would  undermine  my  constitution.  I  there- 
fore totally  abstain  from  tobacco — although  I  see  about  me  on  every 
hand  those  who  use  without  injury  a  number  of  cigars  daily — and 
although  I  am  well  assured  that  there  are  thousands  who  can  smoke 
and  chew  and  take  snuff,  even  to  a  good  old  age,  without  any  per- 
ceptible injury  to  themselves  or  their  posterity.  The  law  for  them 
18  not  the  law  for  me.  While  the  use  of  h>bacco  may  be  right  and 
proper  for  them,  for  me  it  would,  with  my  present  knowledge  of  its 
effects  on  my  constitution,  be  a  positive  crime. 

Coffee  also  affects  me  injuriously,  and  in  very  much  the  same 
"way  as  tobacco,  though  with  less  rapidity.  Therefore  1  very  rarely 
indulge  in  it. 

Weak  tea  in  very  closely  restricted  quantities  seems  to  have  on  me 
only  a  pleasant  effect.  1  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  I  should 
do  better  to  abstain  from  it  altogether,  and  I  should  do  so,  provided 
I  could  always  be  sure  of  some  warm  drink  of  a  different  kind,  or  of 
some  quality  of  acid  wine. 

Ale  and  porter,  as  we  find  them  generally,  affect  me  very  ca- 
priciously.    Therefore  I  do  not  habitually  use  them. 

Hard  cider  and  mild  acid  wines — claret,  Bhine  wine — almost 
affect  me  beneficially,  and  accordingly  I  frequently,  though  by  no 
means  regularly,  use  them.  I  go  for  weeks  using  them  almost  daily, 
and  again  weeks  pass  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  them. 

If  I  could  always  obtain  them  I  should  use  them  oflener,  and 
take  them  at  meal-time  instead  of  tea  or  water. 

The  stronger  liquors — whiskey,  brandy,  and  the  like,  or  even 
the  heavier  wines,  sherry,  port — I  rarely  use,  because  they  seem  to 
do  me  only  harm. 

I  have  presented  my  personal  experience  in  this  detail,  in  order 
gito  clearly  illustrate  the  principles  by  which  wo  are  to  be  guided 
in  the  selection  of  our  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
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Every  iiidividuu!  is  a  law  unto  liunselC  Just  as  no  human  face 
is  precisely  like  aoj  otlier,  jimt  so  no  constitution  is  precisely  like 
any  other  in. its  adaptability  tor  special  articles  of  food  or  drink. 

Tliere  are  those  who,  on  account  of  the  terrible  evils  of  intoxica* 
tion,  desire  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  alcoholic  licjuora.  This  h  a 
matter  of  conscience,  with  which  science  haa  nothing  to  do.  In 
tlus  !uxin*iuus  a^^a,  all  proper  encouragement  sliould  be  given  to  the 
tepirit  of  sclf-sacrifiee  for  the  good  of  othei's;  but  we  must  all  admit 
that  those  who  do  thus  abstain,  no  matter  how  conscientiously,  are 
very  apt  to  do  unintentional  harm ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Hudibras, 
to 

•'  Compoimd  for  sins  thej  are  inclinttd  to, 
B}^  damoing  those  they  liav'e  no  mind  to/* 

I  have  known  scores  of  active,  earnest,  and  conscientious  re- 
formers in  the  temperance  movement,  who  would  phick  out  a  right 
eye  or  give  their  right  hand  to  be  burned  rather  than  touch  a  drop 
of  fermented  or  distilled  liquore,  who  yet  are  grossly  and  eriniinally 
intemperate  in  tlte  use  of  tea,  of  coft'ee,  and  tobacco,  all  oi  which 
contain  poisonous  active  princit>les^  while  the  latter  contains  ni- 
coiine  Rwd  nicotianin,  in  compariscui  with  which  the  fiercest  alcoholic 
liquors  arc  mild  and  innocuous*  • 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  In  (jen^nd  that  tfts  nermus  irain-worker^ 
of  mir  imdern  civiUzatmn — our  educated  classes^ — are,  at  the 
present  time,  less  injured  by  alcoliolic  liquora  than  by  tobaeco, 
opium,  tea  and  colfee. 

Throughout  the  land  tliere  are  thousands  of  nervous  and  feeble 
and  dyspeptic  men,  and  especially  women,  and  who,  through  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  tea  and  cnftee,  are  growing  more  nervous,  more  feeble, 
more  dys[jeptic,  who  by  abstaining  from  these  articW,  or  by  using 
them  in  greater  moderation,  or  by  wisely  substituting  for  them 
Bome  pure  and  healthful  wines,  beers,  or  ciders,  might  vastly  im- 
prove their  own  constitutions,  and  those  of  their  children  and 
children's  cliildreu. 

The  only  consistent  teetotal  ism  is  that  which  al>stains  from  all 
forms  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  only  consistent  prohibitory 
law  is  that  which  should  prevent  the  production,  the  importation, 
or  the  sale  of  tea,  or  cottee,  or  tobacco  or  alcoholic  liquors,  or  opiam. 

Such  absulntc  teetotal  ism  is  very  rarely  seen  among  the  adult 
population.  In  the  wliole  circle  of  my  personal  acquaintances,  ex- 
tending throng  I  all  ranks  and  grades  of  society,  1  cannot  now  m* 
call  the  names  of  a  dozen  mn^hf^nt  <iduU  teetotallers. 

Bach  a  c<msistent  prohibitory  law^   has   not  to  my  knowledgcgi 
ever  been  proposed  or  suggested  during  all  these  fierce  contests  on 
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the  subject  of  temperance.  If  proposed,  it  could  never  be  enacted  ; 
if  endcted,  no  earthly  power  could  enforce  it  for  one  day.  The 
great  fault  of  the  noble  heroes,  who  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  and 
erroi's  have  so  successfully  engineered  the  temperance  reform,  is  that 
they  have  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  question — have  combated 
some  one  form  of  stimulant  or  narcotic,  as  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  or 
opium,  ignoring  the  rest.  In  this  way  they  drive  tlie  dir^ease  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  but  do  not  thoroughly  eradicate 
it. 

To  prohibit  stimulants  and  narcotics  from  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion would  be  as  morally  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  beef  or  bread  or  fruit.  They  are  woven  into  and  have 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  modern  society,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  so  until  that  society  shall  perish  from  the  face  of  tlie 
earth. 

But  in  the  next  generation  they  will  be  used  very  differently 
from  what  they  are  now.  With  the  progress  of  civilizatiT)n  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  tj^e  of  constitution,  we  mffet  instinct- 
ively change  our  habits  in  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  just 
as  we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  use  of  our  ordinary  food. 
The  probabilities  are  that  in  the  next  century  our  brain-workers,  at 
least  in  this  climate,  will  use  less  strong  tea,  Uss  coffee,  less  tobacco, 
and  more  beers,  wines,  and  cider.  Intoxication  and  intemperance 
will  not  necessarily  increase  with  the  increased  consumption  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics.  Tliree  centuries  ago  intoxication^  on  the  average^ 
was  far  more  gross  and  flagrant  than  it  is  noio  ;  and  yet  during 
these  three  oenturies  the  use  of  stimulants  and  nai^cotics  has  increased 
several  fold  mxyre  rapidly  than  the  population. 

It  is  the  same  with  licentiousness.  It  is  a  great  evil  now ;  but 
it  was  a  far  greater  evil  three  centuries  ago.  Both  of  these  giant 
woes  have  diminished  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
mankind.  If  savage  nations  could  have  access  to  the  immense 
variety  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  that  are  found  among  the  civil- 
ized, they  would  be  as  beastly  iir  their  intemperance  as  they  pro- 
verbially are  in  their  licentiousness. 

In  these  latter  days  intoxication  has  decreased  hecause  Jcnowledge 
has  increased.  The  same  law  will  be  observed  in  the  .future.  In 
proportion  as  mankind  become  intellectually  and  morally  enlight- 
ened, in  that  proportion  will  they  become  temperate,  however  freely 
they  may  be  provided  with  the  different  varietifes  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics.  As  long  as  ignorance  and  extreme  poverty  exist  among 
men,  just  so  long  will  there  be  intoxication  and  all  forms  of  intem- 
perance. 
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The  found  at  itjns  of  Temperance,  as  of  every  other  virtue,  mnsl 
be  laid  on  tliese  four  great  corner-stones — the  I^amily^  the  Scltool^ 
tlie  Churchy  and  the  Press. 


Ara. 

Common  air  is  a  mixture  of  fonr  different  kinds  of  matter,  all  of 
which  Buetain  vital  rehiti^»nft  to  organized  existence.  The^e  substan- 
ces are  oxygen  and  nitrc^gen/ watery  viip^r  and  carJ>onic  acid.  The 
two  latter  exist  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Of  these  8u]>stances^ 
oxygen  is  of  the  most  importance,  and  the  one  which  is  the  most 
essential  to  life.  Although  it  constitutes  hut  about  one^fifth  of  the 
ordinary  dry  atmc^phere,  yet  it  is  the  only  part  that  is  absolntelytn- 
dispensahle  to  existence.  It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  supplies  the 
lungs  in  respiration,  and  t!iat  excites  combustion.  Without  it  we 
could  not  produce  light  nor  heat  from  any  combustible  etibfttance,  nor 
could  aniuml  life  be  supported  for  a  moment.  Nitrogen  is  pui-ely  nega* 
tive  in  its  character,  and  is  merely  designed  to  dilute  the  oxysren,  so 
that  the  life  of  man  and  of  all  animals  may  not  be  consumed  too  rap- 
idly, and  that  combustion  may  not  be  ttm  fierce  and  nngovernable. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmitsphere  ia  to  the  life  of  plants  what 
oxygen  is  to  the  life  of  ainmals*  To  animal  life  it  is  a  deadly  poi- 
son ;  to  vegetative  growths  it  is  necessary  food.  Plants  breathe  just 
as  animals  do,  only  they  reverse  the  process,  and  inhale  carbonic  acid 
and  give  off  oxygen.  Plants  are  therefore  the  great  conserving 
forces  of  nature  ;  they  give  oil*  oxygen,  that  is  essential  to^nimal  life, 
and  breathe  tlie  carbonic  acid  that  animals  exhale,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not  thus  consumed,  would  accumulate  in  suc!i  lai^e  quantities 
as  to  be  fata!. 

Every  leaf  of  every  species  of  tree  on  the  face  of  the  earth  m 
covered  with  little  pore?;  that  arc  continually  sucking  in  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  *'  a  common 
lilac-tree,  with  a  million  of  leaves,  luis  about  four  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  pores  at  work  sucking  in  carbonic  acid  ;  and  on  a  single 
oak-tree  as  many  as  seven  millions  of  leaves  have  been  counted." 

During  yight-time  plants  reverse  the  process  of  the  day,  gi^ng 
off  carbonic  acid  and  inhaling  oxygen,  and  thus  compensate  for  their 
great  advantage  over  animals  in  point  of  numbera, 

A  moderate  degt*ee  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  also  essen- 
tial to  tlie  healthy  existence  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  life*  The 
animal  breathes  in  watery  vapor,  and  thus  helps  to  retain  the  nor- 
mal nu>istuje  of  the  body.     The  plants  give  off  watery  vapor  from 
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tliojr  leaves,  and,  were  the  air  Absolutely  dry,  thia  process  would  go 
on  too  rapidly,  and  tlie  nice  brdance  between  the  solids  and  fliiida 
would  be  disturbed.  The  watery  vapor  also  descends  at  ni*>ht  in  the 
form  of  dew  on  tlie  thirsty  plants,  and  when  aecnrnnlated  in  large 
quantities  falls  in  showers.  The  rain,  in  its?  passage  through  the  air, 
elearg  it  of  many  substances  floating  in  it  that  are  unwholesome  for 
respiration* 

Our  atmosphere  is  liable  to  become  poisoned  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways.  From  deciiying  vegetable  matter,  from  the  stagnant  pools 
in  swamps  and  lilthy  cities,  from  the  vile  garbnge  of  the  streets,  from 
the  breath  and  bodily  exlialations  of  man  and  of  all  animals,  from 
the  combustion  of  nil,  gas,  wood  and  eoa!  in  the  ordinary  modes  of 
illumination  and  heat — from  all  these,  and  from  many  other  sources, 
the  air  is  continually  becoming  poisoned  with  substances  that  ai*e 
harmful,  and,  in  sufficient  quantities,  fata!  to  existence. 

This  universal  agent  that  surrounds  our  globe  to  a  depth  of  fit^y 
or  a  hundred  miles  ;  that  is  so  essential  to  animal  and  vegetative  life, 
that  if  it  were  taken  away  for  a  moment,  the  world  would  be  left  de- 
void of  organic  or  inorganic  existence;  that  is  continually  becoming 
laden  with  poisons,  not  only  fmm  animal  and  vegetable  decompo- 
Rition,  but,  worse  than  all,  from  animal  breath  and  exhahitionA,  and 
by  the  very  means  of  liglit  and  warmth  that  add  such  a  cliarni  to  civ- 
ilization, ought  sturelf/  to  be  thorouglily  studied  and  understood  in 
all  its  manifold  relations  by  those  who  wish  to  follow  tlie  best  nieth 
ods  of  h^'giene. 

Brain-w&rkers  of  all  classes  especially  need  to  study  the  art  of 
breathing.  Amid  the  rush  and  whirl  of  our  nervous  civilization  we 
are  often  in  danger  of  starving,  mjt  for  want  of  fi>odj  but  for  want  of 
ooeygen.  To  breathe  well  and  plentifully,  under  our  artificial  sys- 
tem of  life,  requires  special  study  and  attention,  just  as  much  as  it 
docs  to  eat  well  and  abundantly. 

In  order  to  hreathe  wc^l  there  is  need  of  good  hings  and  a  general 
vigorous  condition.  This  can  only  be  maintame^i  by  activity  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body,  by  resting  the  fHtnilties  througli  variations 
of  employment,  by  abundance  of  sleep  and  food,  9ni>eradded  to  a 
faithful  and  joyous  enltivation  x\i  the  moral  natnre. 

In  order  to  breathe  well  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  or  less  active 
physical  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  entire  repose  a  man  of  aver- 
age size  inhales  about  20  cubic  inches  of  air  with  each  inspiration, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  off  from  his  lungs  considerable  watery 
vapor  and  carbonic  acid.  In  walking,  running,  sleeping,  or  in  any 
kind  of  labor  or  play,  there  is  an  increase  Doth  of  the  air  irdialed 
and  of  the  snbstanccs  given  off  from  tlae  lungs,  proportioned  to  the 
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severity  of  t]ie  exercise.  Walkiog,  especiallj*  with  an  object  in  vi&w, 
and  in  pleasant  company ,  is  one  of  the  very  Lest  modes  uf  exercise 
for  brain-workers,  because  it  allows  of  the  fall  and  free  expansion  af 
the  huifjs. 

It  hm  h-en  eomputed  hj  an  accurate  observer  that  an  ordinary 
gasjety  when  infidl  operation^  vitiates  as  muck  air  €ts  eight  human 
heings.  This  accounts  for  the  much  greater  oppression  that  is  felt 
after  an  evening's  entertainment,  than  after  an  attendance  upon  an 
equally  crowded  gathering  in  the  same  pbice  in  the  daytime. 

But  sermoHR  on  ventilation  are  becoujing  old  stories  now,  and  I 
can  add  little  to  what  every  intelligent  member  of  society  knows  per- 
feetly  well.  And  yet  most  of  our  private  houses,  sleeping  apart- 
ments and  all^  are  badly  aired.  And  as  for  public  halk,  there  is 
scarcely  one  in  the  country  that  in  respect  to  ventilation  is  adapted 
for  the  abode  of  more  than  an  average-sized  family,  although  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  nightly  crowd  tbera. 

If  many  people  are  confined  in  one  apartment,  with  tires,  and  a 
great  nnuiber  of  lighted  candles  or  lamps,  witbtuit^due  ventilation, 
the  air  so«in  liccomes  unwhcjlesome  and  unfit  for  respiration  ;  hence 
delicate  persons  are  very  apt  to  faint  or  become  sick  in  crowded 
assemblies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured,  not 
only  by  rlie  breath  of  many  persons,  but  by  fires,  candles^  &c. 

Tbe  air  of  cities*  and  large  towns,  \vhere  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures are  carried  on,  with  a  crowded  population,  is  not  only 
breathed  over  and  over  ngain,  but  is  also  loaded  with  exhiilations, 
besirles  the  effluvia  constantly  arising  from  slanghter-honses,  privies, 
dunghills,  and  common  scwei^s.  To  prevent  the  air  from  being  thus 
injured,  police-offlcers  should  take  due  care  that  the  streets  be  daily 
cleared  of  all  filth  ami  rubbish;  that  the  offal  from  slaughtering- 
bouses  be  not  suffered  to  accumulate  ;  ^Jid  that  the  common  draina 
and  sewers  bo  Irecpiently  opened  and  kept  clear  from  obstmc- 
tions. 

Burial-grounds  in  populous  cities  are  a  nuisance. 

Air  is  sure  to  become  corrupted  and  unwholesome  wherever  it 
stagnates  long  ;  lienco  the  low,  dirty,  and  close  habitations  of  the 
poor,  as  well  iis  jails,  prisons,  workhouses,  and  hospitals,  where  the 
strictest  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  a 
number  of  persons  are  crowded  together,  may  be  considered  as  lurk- 
ing-places in  which  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers  are  likely  to 
be  generated,  and  are  frequently  communicated  to  those  who  visit 
them,  or  are  w^itbin  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

No  house  can  be  wholesome  where  the  air  has  not  a  free  paasagQ 
through  it.     Houses  ought  to  bo  daily  ventilated  by  admitting  a 
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eut  of  firoah  air  into  every  apartiiieiit.  Instead  of  making  tip  the 
beds  as  soon  almost  as  people  rise  troni  llieni,  the  different  t-uverings 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  or  be  wholly  taken  off,  exposing  tht:iii  for 

lO  time  to  the  fresh  air. 

Li  jails,  hospitals,  sliips,  &c.,  where  this  prof^ess  cannot  he  gone 
through,  the  fool  air  may  be  expelled,  and  fresh  air  introduced  by 
means  of  ventilators.  In  all  pluees  where  Tuiinher^  of  people  are 
eruwded  together,  a  strict  attention  oug!it  to  be  paid  tu  cleanlinese 
and  a  free  ventilation. 

If  fresh  air  is  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  still  more  so  for 
the  sick.  To  thcni  it  is  tlie  most  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  athnitted  ♦ 
into  their  chaniber  gradually.  Whore  the  siek  are  luboring  under 
fevers  of  the  typhus  and  inalignant  kind,  dysenterieSj  or  other  dis- 
eases of  an  infections  natnre,.  we  cannot  pay  too  great  attention  to 
a  free  ventilation,  Imth  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  tlieir  at- 
tendants. 

The  air  of  large  cities  or  great  towns  shonld  be  avoided  as  unich 
as  possible  by  personi?  in  a  delicate  ?.tate ;  particularly  by  the  con- 
snniptive,  asthmatic,  hypochondriac,  and  nervous.  When  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  remain  in  the  like  Bitnations,  such  persons  should  go 
as  otlen  as  they  can  into  the  open  air,  and  keep  their  hoiiBes  prop- 
ly  ventilated. 

Many  are  afraid  of  night  air,     Florence  Nightingale  replies  t(y 
18  objection  by  asking,  What  can  we  breatlie  at  night  except  the 
night  air  ? 

Her  rule  in  regard  to  ventilation  of  sick-rooma  was  to  ^keep  the 
air  ichieh  the  patient  breathes  m  pure  m  the  external  air,  witJimit 
chiUlntj  hhny 

If  this  rule  were  acted  upon,  many  of  our  fevers  and  other  dis* 
^Maee  would  lose  much  of  their  terror. 

Patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  have  been  treated  suceees- 
fhlly  wifhmd  medieifie^  Ifj  remain ng  th^m  mit-docrg^  ^imder  tents. 

Houses  surrounded  with  plantations  or  thick  woods,  and  those 
Bitnated  in  low  marshy  soils,  or  near  large  ponds  or  lakes  of  8tagT)ated 
water,  are  always  unhealthy. 

When  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the  muscular  fibres  are  re- 
lasted.  When  it  is  cold,  t!iey  are  rigid  and  contracted,  and  the 
power  of  CMDheaion  is  increased,  so  as  to  affect  even  the  hardest 
metals. 

The  weight  of  air  which  our  bodies  sustain  at  diflTerent  seafions 
is  very  great.  That  wliich  presses  on  the  body  when  the  mercury 
is  highest  in  the  l>arometer  is  said  to  be  equal  to  S9,900  pounds  troy 
weight,  and,  even  under  tbe  least  degree  of  pressure  from  the  air,  is 
17 
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thought  to  be  equal  to  39,820  pounds  troy.  As  tlie  lx*dy  mtist  soa* 
tain  so  itiimense  and  variable  a  weight,  we  cannot  besur}>ri&edthal 
;mr  health  should  bceonie  atfected  b}*  the  changes  of  the  weallier, 
and  that  frequently  lu  a  sudden  nuiniier.  Air  issut:lo»elv  conuected 
with  health  and  life^  that  it  is  iiopt^sihle  for  tlie  animal  functiims  tu 
be  properly  carried  on,  even  by  the  most  vigorous  and  athletic  cou- 
6titution&,  where  a  due  attention  to  it  is  treated  witli  indiflbrence  oi 
neglect. 


METHODS   OF  VEXTILATIOIT. 

The  first  and  simplest  method  of  admitting  pure  air  into  a  room 
is  by  opening  iheimmhfw. 

Letting  down  Ijie  ttnndowfnmi  the  top  and jfUtthig  it  itpfroni 
the  hottoniy  and  haeing  a?i  openjire-jjhice,  give  the  fold  air  a  i.dianee 
to  escape  and  allow  the  pure  air  to  enter  Tlie  foul  warm  sur  al- 
ways rit^c^,  and  will  pass  out  at  the  top,  while  tlie  cool  air  enters 
from  without.  If  tlie  window  is  guarded  by  shades  or  blinds,  air 
can  he  admitted  in  this  way  without  catmng  any  unpleasant  tjr  dan- 
germis  current^  hoth  by  night  and  by  day. 

A  little  management  and  study  will  enable  any  one  to  Iceop 
their  bed  and  ftitting-roora  well  ventilated  in  this  manner,  without 
expok^ing  even  the  invalid  to  the  risk  of  taking  cold.  Hiil  wanag^ 
rne?it  and  care  cost  time  and  patience,  and  the  majority  of  people 
are  not  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price. 

2,  Houses  ffuiy  he  ventilated  by  constructing  them,  ao  that  thefk 
air  €a?i  he  expelled  through  the  flues. 

Dr,  John  H.  Griscom,  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  to  the 
country  as  a  writer  on  Hygiene,  and  aa^a  conspicuous  leader  in  sani- 
tary reform,  has  introduced  a  system  of  hmied^u^d^  through  which 
the  foul  air  is  expelled.     He  claims,  that 

^'  To  secure  a  high  temperature  vnthin  a  ventilating  flue,  and  to 
he  able  to  multiply  heated  flues^  are  the  emisid^ration^  demand^ for 
t]i€  thorough  and  efljcient  ventikttion  of  all  ordinary  huildings^^ 

He  also  claims  that  by  his  method  '^mfflicient,  reliahle^and per* 
fectly  cantre/Uable  ventibation  can  be  secured  in  dwellings,  school- 
houses,  churches,  court-houses,  stores,  ami  all  edifices  which  are 
HHirm-ed  hy  hot-air  furnaces  of  any  description.  It  costs  but  little, 
and  it  can  be  maintained  without  expense/' 

From  a  **  EepoH  on  the  Importwice  and  Economy  of  Sanitary 
Measures  to  Cities,'*^  by  John  BelU  M.D.,  I  extract  the  following 
description  of  Dr.  Griscom's  method  of  ventilation : 

**  It  pertains  to  tlie  '  chemical  method,'  the  motive  power  of  the 
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air  being  lieat,  kit  requiriit^^  iif"  extra  expeiulittire  of  fuel ;  tlio  lit-al 
used  for  the  purpose  lieinii;  only  the  wnstc  heat  o(  the  rnni3iL»e  hy 
which  the  house  is  warmed.  The  arrangement  consists  in  the  con- 
struction of  independent  ventiUiting  flue^s  in  the  walk  of  the  house, 
in  proximity  to  the  hot-air  tubes,  so  that  the  twomaj  be  connected 
tugether  by  means  of  a  lateral  or  branch  tube,  by  whieli  a  current 
of  hot  air  may,  at  any  desired  nnunent,  be  trjiusndtted  from  the  h<jt- 
air  tube  to  the  ventihiting  Hue.  By  this  means  the  ventilating 
Aaes,  which  terminate  in  the  open  air  like  an  ordinary  chimney, 
w^ill  be  wanned  by  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  when  the  ordinary 
hot-air  register  i*^  closed,  as  at  night  in  a  dwelling^  or  in  a  Bchool- 
hous-e  alter  school  houi-^. 

"  If  properly  constructed  as  to  shape  and  material,  the  walls  of 
a  flue  will,  after  a  current  of  hot  air  has  passed  tlu'ouf^h  it  a  short 
time,  l>ecoiue  eutticiently  heated  to  rarefy  the  air  within  ;  thus  giv- 
ing the  flue  a  good  ventilating  power,  even  after  the  current  of  hot 
air  has  been  withdrawn.  For  example,  if  the  hot-air  register  of  a 
parbjr  be  closed  at  tunuVdoek  at  night,  and  the  heat,  instead  of  be- 
ing thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  is  allowed  to  pass  tiirougix  the 
lateral  tube  into  the  ventilating  flue,  and  so  continue  till  six  the 
next  nmrning,  it  i?  evideiit  that,  during  those  eight  hcnirs,  the  inte* 
rior  of  the  ventilating  Hue  must  become  thoroughly  heated,  so  that 
the  next  day,  wlien  the  current  of  hot  air  is-  restored  to  the  parlor, 
the  heated  sides  of  the  ventilating  flue  will  continue  to  rarefy  the 
air  within  them  for  many  liourSj  and  perhaps  even  days,  after- 
ward. 

''There  being  no  danger  of  a  reaction  of  the  air  of  the  flue 
through  the  ventilating  register  (as  is  the  case  when  ventilating 
openings  are  made  in  ordinary  fire-flues),  connections  with  the  apart- 
ment to  be  ventilated  may  be  made  at  any  point,  and  even  carried  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  honse,  between  the  beams  of  the  coiling,  to 
ventilate  distant  apartmejitB.  Dr.  Griscom's  method  has  the  ad* 
vantage  of  being  applicable  to  all  edifices  warmed  bj^  hot-air  fur- 
naces of  any  description,  which,  in  general,  are  those  most  needing 
ventilation.  This  arrangement  riiay  be  introduced  into  many 
houses  already  erected,  by  connecting  the  hot-air  tubes  with  such  of 
the  ordinary  chimney-flues  as  are  not  used  with  fire. 

"  One  of  the  principal  advantages  appertaining  to  this  plan  ig 
the  capability  of  baring  a  large  kumbeu  of  ventilating  flues  put  in 
connection  with  the  furnace.  In  fact,  the  number  may  correspond 
with  the  number  of  hot-air  registers,  and  thus  any  desirable  amonnt 
and  extent  of  ventilation  be  obtained." 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
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trart  is  tliatof  avoiding  the  danger  of  fire,  incurred  by  overheating 
tlte  hot-air  tiibe.^  when  tlie  registers  are  closed,  as  the  hut  air  then 
])!isses  up  through  the  ventilating  shafts  instead  of  being  confined 
!)elow." 

Dr.  GriBconVs  method  docs  not  admit  pure  air  from  without; 
it  si m ply  hIIowa  the  fuul  air  free  exit. 

3.  Tlie  admitrisiou  of  pnre  air  from  without  is  accomplished  bj 
the  Ventihit&r  of  John  Lesperance,  This  invention  is  just  now 
being  brought  to  the  pnblie  attention  as  this  book  is  going  through 
the  press.  The  ventilator  is  so  arranged  tliat  it  can  be  placetl  in 
the  window  as  a  substitute  for  a  pane  of  glass. 

Among  the  advmntage^.tjhiiuied  for  it  in  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Aamciatian  for  ilie  Advancement'  of 
Science  and  Art^  are : 

"  The  object  of  tliis  ventUator  is  sevenfold. 

'*  1st,  That  air  sluill  be  admitted  at  all  times! 

"  2d.  That  its  course  shall  be  inwards  and  upwards,  trans- 
versely, not  horizontally* 

"  3d.  That  tlie  air  shall  be  divided  into  numerous  streams,  so  as 
to  make  it  equally  divisible  into  every  part  of  the  place  to  be  ven- 
tilated, 

^^  4th.  Tliat  no  suspended  organized  matter  shall  pass  id  with 
the  air,  . 

*^  5th,  That  the  air  in  passing  through  the  ventilator  be  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid  and  snlpliuretted  hydrogen  gases,  the  two  gases 
most  geuerally  found  to  predominate  in  impure  air,  and  most  dan- 
gerous to  animal  life* 

"  6th,  Tliat  when  the  air  is  overcharged  with  aqueous  vapor^  a 
portion  of  it  can  be  absorboJ  in  the  ventilator. 

''7th,  That  the  admission  of  the  air  will  produce  no  sensible 
draught. 

*'  Your  Committee,  after  careful  examination  and  mature  deli- 
beration*  are  convinced  that  the  Lesperance  Ventilator  will  perform 
all  that  the  inventor  proposes  it  should  do,  and  we  hail  witli  great 
satisfaction  this  addition  to  science  and  art,  considering  that  it  wiJl 
he  found  one  of  the  best  means  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
its  restoration  to  diseased  bodies,  especially  in  hospitals^" 

**  An  adult  man  in  ordinary  work  gives  off  in  24  hours  from  1% 
to  16  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  emits  an  indetermin- 
able quantity  of  the  same  gas  by  the  skin.  In  hospitals,  in  addition 
to  being  vitiated  by  respiration,  the  air  of  the  sick-rooras  is  also 
contaminated  by  the  abundant  exhalations  from  the  bodies  and  bj 
the  effluvia  from  df8<.*harged  excretions. 
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"  That  the  breatliiog  of  air  rendered  impure  frotn  atiy  cause  k 
hurtful,  and  that  the  highest  degree  of  health  is  only  possible  where 
to  other  favorable  conditjorm,  is  added  that  of  a  proper  eupply  of 
j>nre  air,  might  he  inferred  from  physiological  evidenee  of  the  para- 
mount importanee  of  proper  fieration  of  tlie  Idood.  Experience 
strengtliens  this  inference  ;  .statist ieal  inquiries  on  mortality  prove 
beyond  a  douht,  that  of  the  causes  of  death  winch  usually  are  m 
action,  impurUtj  of  the  air  is  the  most  imjxirtant.  Indeed,  observ^a- 
tions  confirrji  this.  The  air  must  he  removed  so  immediately  that 
there  sliall  he  no  risk  of  a  pei'j^on  breathing  again  Ids  own  expired 
air,  ur  that  uf  another  person.  In  hospitals,  especially,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  there  shall  be  no  chance  of  the  air  of  one  sick  person  piisising 
over  tlie  bed  of  another ;  therefore  the  movement  of  the  air  should 
be  lather  vertical  than  horizontal ;  and  fis  the  expired  air  and  all  the 
exhalations  from  the  body  or  bedclothes  at  fii'st  pass  upwai-dg  from 
their  ranty,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  discharged  aboFe,  and 
not  drawn  down  again,  past  the  patient."' 

Speaking  of  ventilation,  Mr.  Parkes  says  ; 

"  In  order  to  keep  air  in  its  necessary  purity  it  must  be  c<*ntinnallj 
changing.  Whatever  way  the  air  is  supplied,  certain  conditions  must 
bo  laid  down  :  the  air  which  enters  must  itself  be  pure,  its  movements 
most  be  imperveptihle^  otherwise  it  will  cause  the  sensation  of  draught 
and  will  cliill.  It  most  be  well  diffused  all  through  the  room,  so  that 
in  every  part  movement  shall  he  going  on  ;  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
tribution must  be  i>erfect.  A  moving  body  of  air  sets  in  motion 
all  air  in  its  vicinit}^;  it  drives  idr  before  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  a  partial  vacuum  on  either  side  of  its  own  path,  towards 
which  all  air  in  the  vicinity  flows,  at  angles  tnore  or  less  approach- 
ing rijjbt  anirlea." 

Mr.  Parkes  gives  a  description  of  the  many  modes  invented  for 
the  transmission  of  pure  air  into  buildings,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  coutidence  in  any4if  theju.  Some  of  theui  are  clumsy 
and  useless,  and  many  very  expensive.  Amongst  the  many  are  drill- 
ing holes  in  the  panes  of  glass ;  having  two  pane^^,  the  outside  open 
in  the  bottom,  the  inside  in  the  t<jp,  the  air  to  pass  between  the 
two  panes  ;  tubes  passing  into  the  room  and  perforated  ;  air  paBsing 
round  hot  steam  pipes;  pieces  of  board  constructed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  window,  to  direct  the  air  inwards  and  upwards ;  tine 
screens,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


ACTION   OF   THIS   VKNTILATOB, 

The  ventilator  is  thus  described  in  the  inventor's  own  words  : — 
*'  As  the  air  in  my  ventilator  has  to  pass  through  tliree  platen 
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of  peif orated  tin,  a  covering  of  Rprmge,  and  a  Imjx  filled  with  char- 
coal, it  is  ini|H>&hiliIe  that  any  suspended  organic  matter  eau  pass 
throu<^h  it^  and,  when  neceB^sary,  a  portion  of  damp  in  the  air  ii 
alisorbed  and  retained  in  the  sponge  in  the  first  chamber,  and  all 
*inj»ore  ga&  16  absorbed  by  the  charcoal  in  the  second  chamber*  The 
ttir  is  rendered  warm,j?r^^j  hj  the  amount  of  friction  it  has  to  under- 
go ;  seeoiully^  by  being  deprived  of  its  watery  vapor;  and  thirdly, hj 
the  chambers  through  wliich  it  pasecB  being  warmed  by  the  heat  ot 
the  room." 

DESCRIP'nON    AND   EFFECT. 

'*  From  the  formation  of  tlie  %'ontilator,  tlie  air  passes  upwards 
and  hnvsLrd&^verticaili/  and  not  honzonUdhj ;  therefore  there  can  be 
no  sensible  draiigljt ;  and  as  it  passes  through  three  plate*  of  perfo- 
rated tin,  it  is  divided  into  numerous  streams,  and  is  discharged  into 
the  room,  like  water  from  a  tine  rose  on  a  watei*ing-pot,  in  continu- 
ous streams.  It  may  be  objected  that  my  theory,  although  good 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  wind,  would  not  prove  equally  so 
when  there  is  little  or  no  wind  stirring  ;  but  where  the  wind  is  said 
to  be  still,  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  one-half  per  hour. 
Even  then  there  is  a  stream  of  pure  air  admitted,  being  drawn  in 
by  tlie  heat  of  the  chaniber  or  house  to  be  ventilated,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  heat  draws  the  current  of  air  towards  it.  This  fact  every 
one  knows  by  observing  in  \v inter,  when  he  opens  the  small  pane 
of  glass  (called  a  ventilator)  in  his  window.  It  is  the  cold  air 
that  ruslies  in,  not  the  hot  air  that  rushes  out.  Of  course,  if  a 
doulJe  current  is  established,  the  hot  air  will  rush  out  as  it  is  dis- 
placed by  the  cold.  Ventilatton,  however,  should  be  on  every  side 
of  a  house,  but  even  when  it  is  not,  there  will  always  be  a  curreDt 
of  air  through  the  ventilator." 


MANNER   OF    USIHO  T^   VENTILATOB. 

"  In  every  private  house  there  should  be  one  large  or  two  small 
ventilators  in  every  large  room,  particularly  in  bedrooms.  In  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  schools,  prisons,  &c.,  there  should  be  one  large  or 
two  email  ones  for  ^^^yj  twelve  pei'sons  in  the  daytime,  and  in 
the  sleeping-rooms,  one  for  every  eight  persons  sleeping  therein. 
In  prisons,  one  large  ventilator  should  be  in  each  cell.  The  venti- 
lator should  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  highest  j^anes  of  glass 
in  tlie  window,  care  being  taken  that  no  obstruction  is  allowefl  to 
prevent  the  easy  withdrawal  of  the  box  of  the  ventilator;  when 
necessary  to  do  so,  to  dust  it  once  every  day.     The  box  of  the  veu 
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tilator  will  of  course  face  the  iuside  of  the  room.  Where  doubk 
windows  are  used,  the  tunnel  takes  the  place  of  the  corresponding 
pane  of  glass  to  that  in  which  the  ventilator  is  placed,  and  the  tun- 
nel drawn  out  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  ventilator.  When  neces- 
sary to  deprive  the  air  of  part  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (damp),  the 
sponge  must  be  placed  in  the  vacant  chamber  under  the  box  ;  and 
should  the  wind  blow  very  strong  and  cold,  direct  on  the  mouth  of 
the  ventilator  the  piece  of  red  flannel  must  be  placed  over  the  top 
of  the  box.  At  other  times  it  hangs  down  useless.  When  the  aii 
is  not  over  wet,  the  sponge  should  not  be  used.  As  stated  above, 
the  box  of  the  ventilator,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  ventilator, 
should  be  dusted  daily. 

"  When  the  ventilators  are  used  for  railroad  cars,  they  must  be 
in  the  cars.  Their  size  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  car.  Four 
ventilators,  one  facing  each  end  and  one  on  each  stde^  as  shown  in  the 
model,  will  be  sufficient.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  only  two  ven- 
tilators admit  air  at  the  same  time.  The  tubes  for  the  escape  of 
foul  air  generated  in  the  cars  7?iust  be  below  the  ventilator,  otherwise 
the  fresh  air,  as  well  as  the  foul  air,  would  pass  through,  and  the 
object  intended  to  be  obtained  would  be  lost.  By  my  plan  the 
fresh  air  displaces  the  foul  air,  and  forces  it  out  through  a  perpen- 
dicular tube  eight  inches  in  diameter,  placed  in  each  corner  of  the 
car ;  these  tubes  are  'carried  tlirough  the  top  of  the  car,  and  are 
mounted  with  a  cowl  turning  on  a  pivot,  to  prevent  the  wind  blorw- 
ing  down.  Into  each  of  these  perpendicular  tubes  six  horizontal 
tulKjs,  4' inches  in  diameter,  enter,  as  shown  in  the  model.  This 
gives  24  inch  tubes  to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  which  is  certainly  suffi- 
cient for  sixty  persons. 

"  When  the  cars  are  in  motion,  only  two  of  the  ventilators  are  in 
actual  use,  namely,  the  one  in  front,  and  the  one  in  the  side  with 
the  funnel  towards  the  locomotive ;  the  keys  of  the  other  two  should 
l>e  turned.  The  sponge  should  be  always  in  use  on  railroad  cars, 
but  the  piece  of  flannel  will  not  be  necessary.  If  the  wind  blows 
very  strong  and  cold,  the  keys  may  be  used  to  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  the  fresh  air.  Every  builder  of  a  car  may  arrange  these 
ventilators  to  suit  his  own  taste  ;  he  may  beautify  them  and  make 
them  as  expensive  as  he  pleases,  but  in  all  cases  the  principle 
must  be  adhered  to,  i,  e.^  the  ventilators  must  be  inside  the  car, 
as  high  up  as  it  is  possible  to  place  them,  and  the  escape  tubes 
must  be  bdow  the  ventilators,  yet  not  as  low  as  the  heads  of  the 
persons  sitting  in  die  ears." 
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ADVANTAGES. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  find  fi-oifi 
experience  that  the  ventilator,  placed  in  any  building  according 
to  the  directions  given,  will  ventilate  the  building  with  fresh  pure 
air  without  producing  any  sensible  drawjht ;  and  as  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  applied  in  the  adaption  of  it  to  railroad  care,  if  it  is  used 
in  the  manner  pointed  out,  and  as  shown  in  the  model,  the  car  will 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  without  any  sensible  draught." 

EFFECTS   OF  ANTHRACrTE   COAL   ON  THE   HEALTH. 

Nearly  all  nervous  persons  who  have  lived  much  in  close  rooms 
heated  by  coal  have  observed  a  feeling  of  depression,  headache,  or 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  they  have  attributed  to  the  stove 
or  furnace. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  carbonic  oxide  escapes  from 
our  stoves,  as  ordinarily  manufactured.  It  is  claimed  that  this  m;*- 
lonic  oxide-  is  exceedingly  deleterious  to  the  health.  It  is  even  as- 
serted that  there  is  among  us  a  separate^  special  disease  caused  by 
this  poison. 

It  was  once  supposed,  and  is  now  the  general  belief,  that  these 
unpleasant  sensations  are  the  result  of  the  dri/ness  of  the  air.  But 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  George  Derby,  of  Boston,  who 
has  written  an  excellent  treatise  on  "  Anthracite  and  Ilealth^^'*  this 
opini(m  is  erroneous.  He  contends  that  "  iron  heated  to  any  point 
poHsihle  in  our  furnaces  has  no  power  to  abstract  moisture  from  the 
air. 

lie  contends,  furthermore,  and  with  a  great  array  of  evidence, 
that  dry  air  is  healthier  than  mmst  air.  His  conclusion  is,  that 
*'  no  artificial  evaporation  whatever  is  required  on  the  score  of 
heaUhr 

.  /General  Morin,  of  France,  has  made  elaborate  experiments,  which 
go  to  show  most  clearly  that  carbonic  oxide  escapes  from  our  cast- 
iron  stoves  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmosphere.  His  view  is, 
that  the  headaches  and  general  uneasiness  and  distress  that  we  so 
often  experience  whpn  confined  in  rooms  heated  by  cast-iron  or 
sheet-iron  stoves  are  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  air  of  this  carbonic 
oxide. 

His  experiments  consisted  in  chemical  examination  of  the  air 
around  the  heated  stoves.  , 

The  remedy  proposed  is  to  make  furnaces  ^^  of  wrought- iron 
plates  riveted  toyetlier  tightly^  as  those  of  n.  steam-boiler^  so  thai 
the  whole  apparatus  shall  be  practically  of  onepiece.^^ 
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LfKJATION   OF    HOOSEfi. 

Wliatcver  may  be  the  toinperature  of  the  climate,  the  air,  gen* 
erallj,  tnaj  be  considered  bealtlty,  if  pure  and  clear,  and  occasion- 
ally visited  with  tlie  agitating  and  renovating  power  of  the  wind* 
On  the  otlier  hand,  an  air  that  is  gross,  or  strongly  saturated  with 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  subptances,  is  highly  injurions  to  all. 

In  the  selection  of  a  rcsldenee  with  a  view  to  health,  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  an  elevated  situation,  wliich  is  neither 
expHsed  to  extreme  heat  in  stnniiier,  nor  tu  piercing  cold  in  winter. 
The  ruoins  should  be  lufty,  and  of  suitable  diinensions.  Low,  con- 
tineil  ones  are  injurious.  (See  views  of  Dr.  Bowditch  under  Cmi- 
sumption,) 

The  air  of  any  place  is  salubrious  where  the  water  is  good,  and 
where  this  is  pure  and  tixsteless,  the  air^  in  general,  is  free  from  any 
offensive  smell.  Where  sugar  readil}"  enters  into  a  dissolved  state 
spontaneously,  the  walls  of  the  hriuse  are  stained  and  changed  in 
cidor,  the  papering  loose  and  detached,  and  metals  acipiire  rust  or 
verdigris  on  their  surface ;  these  are  presumptive  evidences  that  the 
gitnatiun  is  dump,  and  t!iercfoi*e  unwholesome. 

The  higher  part^  of  a  house  are  generally  the  most  healthy.  All 
the  rooms  in  a  house  should  be  daily  ventilated  by  the  seasonable 
admission  of  air  for  a  sufficient  length  of  tinie^ 

By  immoderate  warmth,  either  in  sitting-rooms  or  sleeping 
apartments,  with  doors  and  windows  made  what  is  called  air-tight, 
the  b^MJy  will  become  enervated.  To  avoid  indisposition  from  this 
cause,  it  may  be  stated  sis  a  general  maxim,  that  the  temperature  of 
a  sitting-room  should  not  exceed  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thor- 
inomet4»r,  nor  that  of  the  bedroom  50. 

As  tlie  warmer  weather  is  progressively  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
greater  cold,  we  should  inure  ourselves  to  the  efl'ects  of  these  changes. 
By  these  means,  if  we  use  moderate  exercise,  and  are  properly 
clotlied,  we  shall  Tieither  fee!  the  cold  unpleasant,  nor  will  it  cause 
any  obstruction  of  the  necessary  perspiration^ 


MITSCOLAR  EXERCISE  AND  RECREATION. 


About  thirty  yenrs  ago  tlie  attention  of  physicians  and  of  aociety 
in  general,  was  called  to  the  fact  that  new  forms  and  phnses  of 
nervous  disease-  were  arising,  ami  that  ohl  and  familiar  nurvoui 
gymptums  that  liad  been  quite  raie  were  inci'Casijig  iu  frequency. 
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ft  W£3  fioind  that  nctiralfjla — a  niiine  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  pai't  of  the  present  century — was  becLHiiing  popularized  in 
nearly  every  household  ;  that  dyspepsia,  instead  of  being  an  occa- 
sional and  exceptional  nndady,  was  rapidly  becmning  ffi*liIonabk% 
especially  in  the  circle?*  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated;  and  that 
hjTsteria  and  hypochondria--nmladie3Srt>f  dark  and  nglys-igniticance — 
were  5|>reading  through  all  ranks  and  clas;^e§,  like  some  mysterious 
eontai;ii»j|.  At  the  same  time,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  inflam- 
matory disea^e^  were  rather  lees  frequent  and  le^  violent.  Ab^iut 
the  same  time  also^ — pii'*tly  <^^ti  account  of  the  manifest  ch  an  ires  in 
the  type  of  diijeai^e,  and  parti}*  as  a  result  of  a  l>etter  knowledi;c  on 
the  part  of  the  profession — a  revolution  began  to  be  wrought  in  the 
treatment  of  disease*  Blesdlmj  and  calomel  gave  wdfj  U*  ftmi^rs  and 
gtimulunts.  About  this  same  time  also  a  number  of  welbknc>wn 
writers  began  to  publish  workson  the  laws  of  health,  in  which  literary 
men  ep.peeial!y  were  exhorted  ioexerctHe  furiously  in  order  to  work 
off  anil  cure  the  nervous  diseases  to  which  they  were  liable.  The 
ctift5  for  the  physical  maladies  of  the  human  race  was  to  be  found 
not  in  taking  away  the  little  blood  that  remained  in  the  exhausted 
invalid,  or  in  conlining  him  in  a  dark  room  on  a  starving  diet,  but 
ill  long  walkd  before  breakfast^  in  climbing  high  mouotains,  in  prr^- 
tracted  rifles  on  horseback,  and  in  furious  gymnastic  exercises  with 
chiles  and  dumb-bells.  It  is  always  the  tendency  of  ambitious  pa- 
tients to  go  ahead  of  wliat  they  are  advised  to  do.  Tell  them  to 
walk  one  mile  a  day,  and  they  will  walk  twain.  Tell  them  to  ex- 
ercise gently  a  few  moments  before  breakfast,  and  they  will  very 
likely  perform  vitdently  with  dumb-bells,  or  at  the  wood  pile  for  an 
honr,  and  thus  secure  far  more  injury  than  benetit. 

As  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  which  I  have  spoken^  numerous 
efrors^  botli  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  physical  exercise, 
have  ariijeu,  not  only  among  the  students,  but  among  teachers  and 
professoi's — errors  that  are  of  a  serious  character  and  of  which  they 
will  in  thne  become  convinced  by  experience,  even  though  no  one 
should  attempt  to  point  them  out. 

1.  It  is  an  error  to  mippose  thai  we  need  great  museular  strength. 
Long  ago  the  philosopher  Seneca  wrote  that  a  scholar  should  not 
pride  himself  on  length  of  arm  or  breadth  of  back.  This  remark 
of  the  old  philosopher  was  unconsciously  biised  on  sound  physiologi- 
cal principles. 

I  desire  that  my  precise  meaning  on  this  subject  should  be  clearly 
nnder&tood.  All  classes  need  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  should  nutko  it  a  duty  an  1  a  pleasure  to  engage  qv^yj  day 
in  £ome  exercise  that  will  call  the  muscles  into  vigorous  activity. 
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But  the  increase  uf  tlie  &ize  of  the  muscles  should  not  be  the 
leadin/j  aim  ip  tlie  exercise  of  students.  It  is  well  and  iiecese^rf 
that  we  shoulfl  obtain  a  i^ood  museolar  development,  but  it  ehoald 
be  an  ineidontal  and  iiiicon&eiuns  reeult  of  our  exereioe  rather  than 
its  specinl  distinct  object.  We  should  not  in  our  exercise  be  all  the 
time  on  the  watch,  as  to  whether  our  muscles  are  gn»wing  finner 
and  larger.  When  we  seek  to  develop  the  intellect,  we  do  not  stop 
each  moment  in  the  midst  of  our  etudies  to  measure  our  beads  to 
see  liow  Hie  brain  grows;  no  more  tihoiild  we  ?top  in  the  midst  of 
our  exercises  to  8ee  liow  our  muaeles  are  developing.  The  best  waj 
to  develop  the  brain  is  to  regularly  pursue  a  variety  of  etodies 
adajJted  to  our  ta-stes,  and  let  the  growtli  take  care  of  itself,  Juet 
so,  the  Ijest  way  to  devels)p  tlie  muscles  is  to  regularly  pursue  a  vfr 
riety  of  exercises,  adapted  to  our  tastes,  and  let  themuadea  grow  or 
not  a&  they  clioose, 

,  Again  I  say  that  muscle  is  not  always  health.  A  man  may  have 
fearful  flexors  and  extensors,  may  be  the  champion  at  the  dmnb- 
belb  and  on  tlie  race  crew,  and  yet  have  a  weak  nervous  system  and 
be  utterly  incapable  of  protracted  study  or  thought.  The  worst 
cases  of  nervous  exhaustion  that  I  meet  with  in  my  practice  are 
oftentimes  in  men  of  large  frames  and  powerful  muscles. 

2.  //  h  an  error  to  nirppme  that  gymnaUicSy  or  hywlirig^or  hOr 
liarrh^  or  i^n-pins^  ar  aiiyfonn  of  iiirdoo^r  ejptircise^  can  eatnpejutaU 
for  the  lack  of  out-door  air  and  simlight  Tht^e  three — air,  exer- 
cise, and  sunlight — are  all  great  physiciaus,  but  tht;  greatei^t  of  them 
is  not  exercise,  but  air.  Sunlight  itself  is  a  more  potent  healer  than 
mere  muscular  exercise.  A  paj&sive  life  in  the  open  air  is  more 
healllifiil  than  an  active  life  under  cover.  In  the  severest  weatlier, 
and  when  time  is  limited,  it  is  convenient  to  resort  to  the  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium,  the  bowling-alley,  or  the  bUliard-room,  and  yet 
we  are  all  i>f  us  too  much  afraid  of  stormy  weather.  The  worst 
seasons  for  walking  are  not  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  l)ut  just  hefor€ 
a  storm  is  coming  on.  For  twenty-four  lioui^s  or  more  before  a 
north-east  storm  reaches  ns  the  atmosphere  is  usually  in  a  bad  elec- 
tric condition.  (See  Atm4>sph*^rlc  EUrtrint}/)  This  fact  has  beea 
long  and  paiiifully  known  to  nervous  invalids,  and  has  recently  been 
contirmed  l>y  careful  observations  with  the  electrometer  both  in  this 
cuuntry  aiul  in  Kun^jjc.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  storm  is  ac- 
tually raging  about  us  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  in  a  good  eleo- 
trie  condition.  The  depressing  lieat  of  summer  is  the  only  a^ 
raosplieric  oomlition  whicli,  in  our  climate,  ought  to  prevent  lis  from 
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Air  and  sunliVht  are  the  best  remedies 


we  know  of  for  consumption  and  general  nervous  debility.    Sunlight 
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yOMCMeg  mysterions  and  subtle  cliemical  rirtiieg  that  give  it  a  great 
'  over  the  nervous  system.  Our  first  e!ioice  of  exercise  should 
therefore  be  those  methods  which,  like  walking,  climbing  hills  and 
monntains,  and  out-door  games,  can  be  tflken  in  the  open  sky  and 
under  direct  exposure  to  the  solar  ray. 

3.  //  w  an  error  for  sedentary  or  feeble  j^cr sons  to  take  very  vio- 
lent or  ejrhaaating  e^terdm  of  any  kind.  For  a  bnifn-worker  to  at- 
tempt  tu  concentrate  a  large  amount  of  severe  exercise  in  the  .shortest 

ible  time,  is  unphysiological  and  absurd.  Therefore  straining  at 
avy  dumb-belli^,  protracted  niuniug,  and  especially  the  ^Li-eulied 
"  spouting  '*  of  boat-racing,  are  to  be  unsparingly  condemned. 

A  few  yeara  since  Dr.  Winship  excited  not  a  little  attention  by 
hiB  wonderful  feats  at  lifting  heavy  weights.  The  influenco  that 
his  example  has  exercised,  even  among  the  intelligent  classes,  is 
another  historical  illustratiun  of  the  great  injury  that  even  a  weak 
and  ignorant  mm\  nniy  accomplis^h  who  sincerely  believes  his 
own  errors.  Even  if  the  chief  object  of  college  education  were  to 
train  up  a  race  of  pugilists,  the  system  of  Winship  would  not  be  a 
good  method  of  accomplishing  it. 

Boating  is  a  method  of  exercise  that  has  many  advantages.  It 
is  pleasant,  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  a  large  number,  sufficiently 
active,  and  must  be  pui^ued  in  the  open  air. 

In  our  country^  boat-racing  is  of  ftuch  recent  date  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  of  testing  its  special  effects  on  the  heart,  on 
the  general  health,  or  on  hmgevity. 

4.  It  is  an  etTor  to  rnaks  exercise  a  duty  rather  than  ajd^mure. 
"  Of  all  remedies  for  the  nerves,''  says  Jean  Paul  Richter,  **  enjoy- 
ment is  the  most  powerful.'*  As  a  rul^e,  food  which  is  best  enjoyed  is 
befit  digested.  Just  bo  exercise  which  is  most  a^reealde  i$  usually 
the  niost  beneficiah  In  selecting  metlu»ds  of  exercise,  every  indi- 
vidual should  be  guided  by  his  own  individual  tastes*  It  is  better 
to  change  frequently  from  one  form  of  exercise  to  another.  It  la 
well  even  to  c^jusult  our  whims  and  our  varying  moods.  Above  all 
things  we  should  strive  to  prevent  our  exercise  from  becimiing  a 
dry,  hard,  mechatiical  routine.  The  heart  should  go  with  the  mus- 
cles- Those  who  are  constitutionally  nimble  and  athletic  enjoy 
gytnnastic  exercises,  and  within  certain  limits  are  benefited  by  them ; 
whilq  those  who  are  feeble,  nervous,  and  awkward  positively  dislike 
them,  and  should  by  preference  select  amusements  in  the  open  air. 
Tlie  delicate  and  nervous  should  remember  that  excessive  exercise 
must  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  them,  especially  if  it  bo  uncon- 
genial. Let  such  always  leave  off  before  tliey  are  exhausted.  Let 
tliom  not  confine  themselvea  to  any  one  method  or  system,  but  ring 
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the  changes  on  all,  as  then*  fancy  may  direct,  and  when  tbey  are 
t<»o  wearied  for  active  ex-crti^nj,  let  tlieiii,  by  an  easy  fitroll  under 
the  open  sky,  eeek  tiie  beneficent  and  gratefid  aid  of  the  two  great- 
est of  physicians— J. iV  and  Sunlight, 

5,  It  is  an  error  to  nf7(jltjrt  all  exercise, — To  some  it  may  appear 
Btrange  tliat  I  have  not  placed  this  first  in  my  catalogue  of  errorfe  ; 
l>ut  in  these  days  there  are,  I  liope,  very  few  who  need  exhortation 
to  the  general  duty  of  pliysical  exercise.  I  have  rather  assumed  that 
all  my  readers  were  conscious  of  that  duty  as  they  were  conscious  of 
tlie  duty  of  virtue,  and  needed  only  suggestions  and  guidance,  so 
that  they  might  best  use  without  almsing  the  rich  variety  of  exer* 
cise  of  which  in  these  days  tliey  are  now  availing  themselves. 

BeM  Times  for  Exereise.—lt  is  better,  so  far  as  possible,  to  take 
our  exercise  in  the  daytime  than  at  night.  At  night  the  electric 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  usually  so  favorable  ^s>  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day.  Then  again,  those  who  exercise  after 
dark  lose  the  healthful  iniluence  of  sunlights  The  evening — -just 
before  the  hour  of  retiring^is  a  good  time  for  light  gymna.stic5,  for 
those  whose  duties  are  80  pressing  tiiat  they  cannot  devote  a  portion 
of  the  daylight  to  out-door  exercise.  The  general  rule  should  be 
to  take  out-door  exercise  in  the  daytime,  and  in-door  games  and 
gymnastics  in  the  evening. 

Except  in  the  hottedi  weather^  the  tniddls  of  ths  afiemomi  is  the 
best  /jortim}  of  the  day  for  exermtfe  for  students  mid  literary  men, 
— This  is,  as  1ms  been  said,  a  bad  time  for  study,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  well  to  improve  it  for  the  purp<jse  of  physical  recreation, 

Tlie  forenoon — Vietween  nine  and  one^ — would  be  the  best 
time  for  exercise  of  the  mnsele^,  lus  it  is  for  activity  of  the  brain,  if 
the  object  of  life  were  to  make  pugilists  and  athletes,  bnt  tliose  who 
desire  to  make  the  most  ot  intellectual  culture  should  devote  tlie  best 
part  of  the  day  to  study.  Physical  exercise  for  students  is  a  means 
and  nut  an  end,  and  should,  with  occasional  exceptions,  be  taken  at 
the  times  when  we  are  Iciist  tittcd  for  study. 

The  worst  time  for  exercise  is  early  in  tJte  ntoming^  mid'  before 
breakfast,— The  errors  that  prevail  on  the  subject  of  early  morning 
exercise  are  sun  ply  monstrous.  Even  the  strong  and  athletic  are 
liable  to  injure  themselves,  by  exercising  long  and  vigorously  in  the 
early  morning  on  an  empty  stumaoh  ;  while  the  delicate,  the  dyspej> 
tic,  and  the  n«?rvous  should  not  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  any 
sustained  activity  of  brain  or  muscles  until  the  system  has  Imen  for- 
tified by  at  1  cas  tap  r el  i  m  i  n  ixry  break  fas  t,  Jui  rrners  sameiimes  injure 
tAemselve^  by  xovrking  too  hard  and  too  lofig  before  breakfast, 

Hoderate  exercise,  such  as  walking,  the  lighter  forms  of  gymnae* 
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tics  anil  ca^j  iramcs,  cun  be  taken  inrliscriminatelj*  just  beicjre  or 
jtiet  after  niealis  without  injury  ;  hut  the  severer  ta&ks— rowing,  ac* 
live  s^jamed — shouhl  iisuallv  l»e  reserved  fur  the  uiitldle  of  t!ie  fare- 
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!neala  in  a  e<»Tidifion  of  exhanstion,  eithev  of  the  brain  or  of  the 
muscles.  It  i^  not  well  to  be  over-fastidious  about  exercising  just 
after  meals,  for  our  own  feelings  will  ueually  guide  us  aright.  After 
a  hearty  meal  we  do  not  care  to  plunge  into  the  severest  work. 

Quantitfj  of  Alcerelst\ — It  is  '<is  iuipossible  to  give  matheToatical 
niles  for  the  amount  of  luuscuJar  exercise  to  be  taken,  or  for  the 
time  that  it  should  occupy,  as  it  is  to  prescribe  the  weight  of  food 
we  should  take,  or  the  nnuilier  of  boui^i  of  sleep  we  should  indulge 
iiK  Tlie  question  of  time  and  quantity  must  be  settled  b}"  the  tastes, 
the  con&litution,  and  the  ex]>erience  of  each  individual.  There  is 
one  general  rule  by  which  we  may  all  be  guided^and  that  is,  to 
stop  short  of  exhaustion. 

Hiding  Velociped^^s, — It  is  proper  that  I  should  here  speak  of  a 
farm  of  exercise  that  is  now  exceedingly  pojmlar — riflm(jveioeljJtxles. 
This  is  about  the  only  method  of  exerci&e  of  which  I  cannot  speak 
froin  extended  personal  experience.  My  impro^iona  are  decidedly 
in  its  favon  It  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  few  trials  I  have 
ma*le,  from  observation  of  the  subjoet  in  the  public  rinks,  and  from 
inquiries  of  those  who  are  masters  of  the  art,  that  it  may  appropri- 
ately be  compared  with  skaling,  wliicli,  as  we  all  know%  is  a  most 
excellent  form  of  active  exercise. 

Like  skating,  it  re'quires  practice  in  the  art  of  balancing.  Like 
skating,  it  is  attended  with  the  exhilaration  of  rapid  movement. 
Like  skating,  it  can  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  Like  skating,  it 
pleasantly  exerci.ses  the  w^iole  system,  and  at  the  same  time,  micon- 
sciously  to  ourselves,  it  sutKciently  develops  the  muscles.  Like 
skating,  also,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  unpleasant  and  even 
serious  accidents.  The  fact  that  occasional  mptnre^  or  bruises  result 
from  skating  or  rifling  velocipedes,  ought  nut,  I  think,  to  lend  us  to 
indiscriminately  condemn  these  amusements.  Accidents  and  in- 
juries—even of  a  serituis  character — are  liable  to  occur  from  nearly 
all  forms  of  active  exercise— gymnastics,  bowling,  and  fo*>t-ball. 

Riding  vclocii>edes  has  this  advantage  over  skating,  that  it  can 
be  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If  it  is  to  become  a  permanent 
amusement  in  the  country,  the  rinks  should  be  so  constructed  that 
they  may  be  both  open  to  the  sunbeams  and  protected  from  storms. 

In  every  stage  and  state  of  life,  exercise  is  necessary  for  our 
welfare  and  health  ;  and  it  is  equally  requisite  tor  the  female  as  for 
the  male.     By  food  our  bodies  may  be  nourished  j  but  if  not  assist 
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ed,  by  due  exercise,  to  carry  on  digestion  with  advantage,  ard  to 
he'p  in  throwing  off  tlie  superfluous  humors  by  pej-spiratioi*,  we 
must  unavoidably  feel  all  tbe  inconvenience  of  repletion  and  fulne&i 
in  the  blood-vessels,  wbile,  at  the  saine  tiraej  tbo  body  will  be  iifflic^ 
ed  with  many  painful  diieasea. 

Indolence,  moreover,  not  only  occasions  diseases,  and  rend 
men  useless  to  society,  but  promoter  all  manner  of  vice.  Indolent 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes  agreeable. 
Hence,  many  who  were  ftmd  of  exercise  in  tlic  early  part  of  life 
become  somewhat  averse  to  it  when  more  advanced  in  years.  Idle- 
ness miiy  M^ell  be  said  to  be  the  root  of  man}*  evils.  On  the  contrary, 
a  life  of  activity  and  industry  of  brain  and  of  muscles  is  not  only 
the  greatest  promoter,  as  well  as  preservative  of  healthy  but  likewise 
the  best  guardian  of  virtue. 

The  tendency  with  many  of  our  ftirmors,  laborers,  and  mechanics 
is  to  use  their  jntiscles  too  ?nuc/i  and  their  hmin^  too  little.  They 
should  devote  their  leisure  everyday  to  literature,  to  liistory,  and  to 
popular  seience,  Tlie  world  is  now  filled  with  books  that  are  ii^  f^'/vAi- 
inff  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  eiglit-liour  law  will  be  a  curse  to  society  if  it  does  not/  tenU 
to  increase  the  amount  of  brain-^vork  among  our  laboring  j'Opn- 
lation. 

Ilorsehaek  riding^  plmjing  ermju^t^  riding  velocipedes^  skating^ 
rowimjy  playing  base-ball^  pitching  qumts^  /(wt-ball,  toalMny^  run* 
fling,  jwnprng^  ggmna^tlm  (Indian  clubs,  dumlvbells,  &c,) — all 
of  these  are  good  methods  of  exercise.  It  is  "well  to  try  them  all 
when  opiKjrtunity  offers,  provided  we  can  enjoy  them.  It  is  not 
well  to  place  too  exclusive  dependence  on  any  one  form  of  exercise. 
As  soon  as  we  get  tired  of  one  style  of  exercise  it  is  well  to*  try 
another. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  work  will  be  read  by  many  who 
labor  with  t/adr  muscles  all  the  day,  and  who  need  none  of  these 
rmtfwds  of  mii^cular  amiisement.  Such  persons  need  to  exercise 
their  bruins  in  order  to  rest  their  nmscles. 

Lei  them  re(td  and  study  in  tJm  evening. 

(For  more  detailed  remarks  on  exercise  and  illustrations  eeo 
Oymndatice  and  Mmetnent  Gars,) 


SUNLIGHT, 

The  effects  of  sunlight  are  observed  in  the  animal  even  more 
markedly  than  in  the  vegetable  creation.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experiraent  that  animals  whose  natural  color  is  white  will  present 
an  entirely  ditlerent  hue  and  appearance  if  reared  in  darknc6& 
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That  the  development  of  tadpoles  can  be  retarded  by  confining 
them  in  dark  vessels  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  tlie  ex 
periments  of  Edwards  and  Hammond.  The  fish  found  in  tlie 
Mammoth  Cave  have  no  sight,  because  the  development  of  the  eyes 
is  arrested  by  the  absence  of  light.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  liis 
"Salmonie,  or  Consolations  of  Travel,"  describes  the  Protexia  An- 
ffutnus^  found  in  the  grotto  of  Madalene,  in  Illyria,  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface.  He  represents  them  as  pale,  slender  crea- 
tures, almost  transparent  in  their  natural  condition,  but  gradually 
becoming  of  a  darker  color  when  they  are  brought  to  the  light 
They  have  no  eyes,  but  in  their  place  two  small  dots. 

Sunlight  also  penetrates  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  fish  are  as  susceptible  to  its  influence  as  are  the 
animals  that  move  on  the  earth,  or  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air.  All 
tlie  varieties  of  fish  live  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  All  observa- 
tion shows  thateven  the  lower  orders  cannot  live  at  very  great  depths. 
The  great  majority  of  fishes  move  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  only  the  lower  orders  are  found  below  100  fathoms. 
These  facts  have  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  investigations 
of  Professors  Forbes  and  Bailey,  and  Lieut.  Brooke. 

On  man  the  influence  of  sunlight  is  as  direct  and  positive,  and 
far  more  perceptible  than  on  the  lower  forms  of  existence,  although 
he  is  by  nature  endowed  with  greater  power  of  resisting  exter- 
nal influences.  The  merest  tyros  in  hygiene  know  that  children 
brought  up  in  dark  cellars,  in  gloomv  attic^s,  or  in  any  of  the  dismal 
comers  of  a  great  city,  look  paler  and  flabbier  than  the  offspring  of 
the  same  class  of  parentage  in  the  country,  who,  though  equally 
poor,  and  just  as  meagrely  fed  and  clothed,  are  yet  allowed  the  free 
range  of  the  fields  and  meadows.  Even  the  children  of  the  better 
classes  in  our  large  villages,  who  have  abundance  of  nutrition  and 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  are  not  unfrequently 
kept  pale  and  thin  by  forced  confinement,  until  mature  years  and 
emancipation  from  school  discipline  allow  them  opportunity  to  en- 
joy the  air  and  the  sunlight. 

Sunlight  discolors  the  skin  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  the 
length  of  time  to  which  the  body  is  exposed  to  its  influence.  Country 
people  are  of  a  browner  cast  than  the  non-laboring  classes  of  the 
city,  although  they  are  not  always  or  necessarily  in  a  better  physi- 
cal or  mental  condition.  Savages  who  have  no  abiding  place  and 
no  permanent  shelter  from  the  elements,  are  of  a  deeper  shade  than 
civilized  nations  who  inhabit  the  same  zone.  Bat  among  the  civi- 
lized and  the  savage  it  is  observed  that  the  parts  that  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  sun — the  neck,  face,  skin,  and  hands — are  darker  than 
18 
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the  r<^t  of  tlie  body,  that 


mofttly  Qovered  bj  some  fomi  of  gar 
merit.  In  the  polar  regions,  where  tliere  is  almost  perpetual  day, 
either  from  the  direet  rays  of  the  s^nn,  or  from  the  reflection  of  the 
aurora  boreal ie  on  the  fields  of  ice  and  6no\\%  the  inhabitants  ate 
fthiiost  as  brown  as  &ome  races  that  reside  near  the  tropics. 

That  the  rays  of  the  i^im  have  a  distinct  cliemical  eftec.'t  19 
proved  by  a  nnuiber  of  special  ex]x>riments.  Pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations undergo  greater  or  les^s  cliangcB,  if  the  bottles  in  whicli 
tliey  are  contained  are  kept  for  a  lenjjth  t)f  time  ex{xised  to  the 
l-ays  of  the  siul  **  If  camphor  is  kept  in  a  bottle,  crystals  will  be 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  gla^  npon  which  the  light  falls.  If 
that  side  is  turned  from  the  light  tlie  crystals  will  be  gradually  re- 
moved, and  again  be  deposited  on  those  parts  upon  which  tlie  rava 
of  light  fir^t  impinge." 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  ex]ier!rnents  of  Mr,  Hunt,  that 
when  the  sunliglit  is  tran^^niittod  tlirougb  media  of  dilferent  colors, 
the  growth  of  plants  is  varionsly  raodttied,  "  Under  glasses  of  an 
orange,  yelh>w,  red,  or  ruby  color,  tlie  roots  of  tulips  exhibited  some 
vitality,  and  in  some  causes  buds  appeared.  Underneath  the  green 
glass  the  plant  grew  slowly  bnt  strongly.  The  flower-buds  gene- 
rated under  these  circumstances  never  could  be  made  to  blossom, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them.'* 

But  the  investigations  of  science  have  not  stopped  here.  By 
-means  of  the  spectroscope,  Professr>rs  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  have 
even  ]H*e>unicd  to  analyze  the  sunlight  by  the  prism,  and  they  have 
found  that  it  contains  various  metallle  substances^  such  as  iron,  nickel, 
barium,  c<ippf*r,  and  zinc.  They  acconnt  for  the  presence  of  these 
metals  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  supposing  that,  in  their  passage  to 
the  earth,  they  have  passed  throusTjh  vapor  containing  them. 

Mi>Pt  <»f  the  savage  and  wandering  tribes  make  their  home  in 
the  snntiglit,  and  need  no  instructor ;  but  the  child  of  civilization, 
who  live*  betjcath  the  shelter  of  thick  walls,  in  rooms  agreeably 
warmed  and  lighted  by  the  skilful  appliances  of  art,  should  make 
the  enjoyment  of  the  open  sky  a  study  and  a  duty.  In  these  hitter 
days  we  have  made  such  Mstonishing  advances  in  the  methods  of 
producing  artificial  wannth  and  light,  that  we  forget  the  great  na- 
tural source  of  tkese  comforts,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sunlight 
{>oa8es8e9  noany  subtle  chemical  virtues  that  are  et^sential  to  animal 
or  v^jetable  life,  and  which  exercise  a  mighty  and  perpetual  infln* 
ence  on  like  health,  the  life,  the  heauty,  and  the  character  of  hn- 
inanity,  which  thus  far  ha?'  not  been  clearly  understwHl  by  tlie 
genius  of  science,  nm'  in  any  way  supplied  by  the  resources  of 
modem  art. 
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We  acty  mdeed,,  m  if  we  were  afraid  of  the  mmlight  We  not 
only  fljr  from  its  presence  under  cover  of  Iii«^li,  dark  walU,  but  W6 
el*»6e  our  doors,  darken  oar  windows  with  gloomy  blinds  and  tliitik 
sluides,  aa  if  it  were  our  eiieiny  and  were  perpetually  bes^ieging  t»nr 
li«iuses,  in  order  to  foree  an  entrance  and  destroy  us  l)y  some  terri- 
ble plague.  No  walled  town,  gurroutided  by  armed  foes,  was  ever 
so  vigilantly  and  perse veringly  defended  as  our  own  modern  liume^ 
^aintst  the  inviislou  of  sunlight  Into  the  majority  of  onr  uity 
dwellings  and  cliurches  the  fiunliglit,  with  its  direct  rays,  scai-eeJy 
ever  enters. 

The  world  over,  country  people  are  more  hospitable  tliun  city 
people,  and  this  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  the  snniight.  But  even 
onr  nirnl  cottrvges  are  often  enconi[>assed  by  tliick  ranks  of  shrub- 
bery, and  high  trees,  armed  with  long,  heavy  branelies,  to  protect 
the  family  mansion  from  ooe  of  the  best  friends  God  ever  sent  to 
his  suffering  creatures* 

When  the  fair  sex  venture  forth  from  their  poorly  ventilated 
and  s^nu-excinded  dwellings,  how  cautiously  and  jealously  they 
shield  themselves  against  the  sun's  rays,  by  the  heavy  shawl,  the 
thick  Veil,  tlie  parasoh  and  tlie  tightly  fitting  gloTe ;  and  that  too  on 
the  mildest  and  loveliest  daye  of  the  year — us  far  as  possilde  nmking 
tliemselves  proof  against  those  genial  influences  to  which  they  are 
indebted,  not  only  for  health  and  life,  but  also  for  the  delicate  hues 
of  beanty  which  they  prize  so  highly* 

We  ride  out  tu  *'take  tlie  air,"  in  covered  vehieles,  from  which 
tlie  bunlight  is  excluded  almost  as  etiectually  aa  from  our  darkened 
chamber  at  home.  We  draw  our  infants  in  little  carnages,  but 
shield  them  from  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  which  they  never  see  at  home, 
and  which  is  almost  Jis  essential  to  their  perfect  health  as  pure  air 
itself.  And,  woiBe  than  all,  when  tliis  unnatural  deprivatiun  of 
the  influence  of  the  great  source  of  health,  and  life,  and  beauty  has 
induced  disease  that  renders  it  impossible  to  go  out  Ijeneath  the 
open  sky,  one  of  the  very  first  steps  taken  is  to  make  the  dark  cham- 
ber of  the  invalid  still  darker  by  tightening  the  blinds  and  drawing 
lower  the  shades,  as  if  it  were  desired  to  test,  to  the  utmost,  the  re- 
onperative  forces  of  nature  against  all  the  appHauces  of  art. 

The  l>eneficent  influeufie  of  sunlight  should  be  studiously  con- 
sidered in  oar  treatment  of  the  siek,  especially  those  afflicted  with 
tke  so-called  nervous  disorders,  DyspepticH^  r/teumcUies^jmralytws^ 
and  mfferers  fnna  neuralgia  and  other  nervtius  diseases,  do  well  to 
take  frequent  and  protracted  sunligH  baihs.  The  rooms  of  the 
iovalid  should  be  flooded  with  sunlight,  and  tlie  entire  surface  of  the 
body  should  be  systematical ly  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  it.     It 
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these  principles  were  understiu>d  and  acted  upon  by  the  profession 
and  the  hiity,  the  ratio  of  nervous  symptoras  would  largely  do- 
crease,  and  nature  would  experience  far  less  difficulty  in  curing  hat 
atHieted  eliildren. 

From  Dr.  Win  slew's  excellent  work  I  quote  as  follows; 

*'Fourcanlt  affinim  that  where  life  h  prolonged,  perhaps  to  tlic 
average  term,  the  evil  effects  of  the  want  of  light  are  seen  in  the 
Btujited  forios  and  general  deterioration  of  the  human  race.  It  ap- 
peal^ that  the  inhal>itant5  of  tlie  aiTondissemen t  of  Cliimay,  in  Bel- 
gium,  tliree  thousand  in  nuniher,  live  partly  as  coal-miners  and 
partly  as  field-laborers?  Tlie  latter  are  robust,  and  readily  supply 
their  proper  number  of  recruits  to  the  army;  while  among  the 
miners  it  is  in  most  years  inipoasihle  to  find  a  man  who  is  not  ineli- 
gible from  bodily  deformity  or  arrest  of  pliysieal  develoi>iTient, 

*'  In  the  spring  a  potato  was  let\  behind  in  a  cellar  where  some 
tools  had  been  kept  during  the  winter,  and  wliich  had  only  a  small 
aperture  at  the  upper  part  of  one  of  its  sides.  The  potato,  which 
lay  in  the  opposite  corner,  shot  out  a  runner  wliieh  fii-st  ran  twenty 
feet  along  the  ground,  then  crept  np  ak^ng  the  wall,  and  sotliruugU 
the  opening  by  which  light  was  admitted. 

**  This  fact  isol>served  in  the  i?^/{>towi  or  blanching,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables,  su^h  as  celery,  sea  kale,  endive,  <tc. 
Their  leaves,  deprived  of  the  sun^a  rays,  do  not  attain  their  nor- 
mal growth  or  form,  neither  is  the  natuml  odor  of  such  plants  fully 
developed. 

'*  Professor  Robinson,  descending  into  a  coal-mine,  accidentally  met 
with  a  plant  growing  luxuriantly.  Its  ibrm  and  qualities  were  new 
to  him;  the  sod  on  which  it  grew  was  removed,  potted, ami  carefully 
attended  to  in  his  garden.  The  etiolated  plant  languished  and  died ; 
but  the  roots  speedily  tlirew  out  vigorous  shoots,  which,  from  the 
form  of  the  leaves  and  their  peeuh'ar  odor,  lie  readily  recognized  as 
tansy.  He  repeated  similar  experimenls  upon  other  plants,  viz.; 
lovage,  carvi,  and  mint,  with  analogous  results,'* 

Of  the  influence  of  moonlight,  Dr.  Winslow  thus  expresses 
himself: 

**  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  effects  of  sol-hmar  influence  upon  the 
return  and  progress  of  maniacal  paroxysms.  They  generally  be^ 
gin  immediately  alter  the  summer  solstice^  are  continued  with  more 
or  less  violence  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  commonly  tenni- 
nate  towards  the  decline  of  autumn.  This  duration  is  limited 
within  the  apace  of  three,  four,  or  five  months,  according  to  dcfi* 
ciency  of  individual  sensibility,  and  according  as  the  season  may 
happen  to  be  earlier,  later,  or  unsettled  as  to  its  temperature.     Ma* 
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niacs  of  all  descriptions  are  sabject  to  a  kind  of  effervescence  or 
tomultuous  agitation  upon  the  approach  of  stormy  or  very  warm 
weather.  They  then  walk  with  a  firm  but  precipitate  step ;  they 
declaim  without  order  or  connection  ;  their  anger  is  roused  by  tiivial 
or  imaginary  causes;  and  they  express  their  feelings  by  clamorous 
and  intemperate  vociferation. 

"  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind, 
upon  which  the  moon  exercises  an  unquestionable  influence.  The 
new  moons  and  the  last  quarters  of  the  moon  are  the  lunar  phases 
which  influence  the  insane  most  frequently  and  painfully. 

"  The  fii-st  quarters  and  the  full  moons  are  the  phases  which  I 
have  observed  to  have  tlie  leatt  influence  in  inducing  relapses  of  in- 
sanity— the  insane  at  these  periods  being  less  insane  and  quieter, 
and  they  reasoned  almost  as  if  they  were  not  ill  at  all.  Those  who 
are  still  susceptible  of  being  cured,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
cured,  are  precisely  those  upon  whom  the  two  most  powerful  lunar 
phases  have  had  the  greatest  influence  during  the  whole  of  their 
illness. 

"  Those  who  are  acutely  maniacal  are  much  more. susceptible  tc 
the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases  than  others." 

Daguin  says :  "  I  have  also  observed  a  difl'erence  between  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  this  satellite  on  madness  characterized  by  excessive 
joy,  and  that  by  sorrow  and  melancholy.  It  is  proved  that  this  influ- 
ence is  much  more  marked  in  parts  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
sea  than  in  those  at  a  distance  from  it." 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  water  as  one  of  man's  best  physicians. 
Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  We  have  seen  that 
atmospheric  air  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ; 
water,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  combination  of 
its  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  that  there  is  produced  a 
substance  entirely  different  from  either. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  universal  and  abundant  water  is  when  compared  with 
other  substances.  It  covers  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  constitutes  much  more  than  half  the  weight  of  animal  and  ve- 
getative life.  There  is  water  in  the  atmosphere,  even  in  the  driest 
season ;  water  is  carried  by  the  gentlest  zephyr  as  well  as  by  ever^/ 
stormy  wind  that  blows.  There  is  water  in  the  hardest  of  the  woody 
fibres,  in  the  most  shrivelled  barks  on  the  trees,  in  the  thinnest 
leaves  and  in  the  most  delicate  flowers.  Water  forms  three-fourtha 
of  the  human  body.  It  is  found  in  the  hairs,  in  the  tough  cartilage, 
in  Uie  hard  bony  tissue,  and  even  in  the  dense,  pearly  teeth.     Watei 
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impregnates  and  flatiiratea  oearlj  every  stibstance  on  the  face  of  die 
earth,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  furrjiture  or  adornment, 
of  food  or  apparel,  that  would  not  weigh  less  when  tlioroaghly, 
absolutely  dried. 

The  uses  of  water  are  as  varied  as  its  presence  is  universal  It 
Is  nature^b^  great  eljenust,  and  is  invested  with  power  to  dissolve  a 
large  number  of  other  substances,  and  yet  it  does  not  irritate  the 
animal  tissues  of  which  it  forms  a  part*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
powerful  Bol vents  that  man  has  sought  out  and  contrived  are  niurp 
or  less  painful  if  not  destructive  to  animal  life. 

Water  is  also  the  great  cooler  of  the  world.  It  pomeiaes  a 
greater  capacity  for  tajcing  up  heat  tliao  any  other  substance.  For 
this  reason  it  is  always  cooler  in  the  neighbortiood  of  the  sea-shore, 
or  on  the  bordena  of  lakes,  pools,  swamps,  and  rivers.  When  water 
is  evaporating  its  capacity  for  heat  is  much  greater  than  wlien  it  is 
in  a  liquid  state.  Hence  the  evaporation  from  the  lungs  and  ^km 
is  a  cooling  process  ;  for  this  reason  thc>8e  whose  InngB  ar©  so  feeble 
that  they  cannot  take  foil  breaths,  or  wlio  do  not  pei'spire  freely, 
always  suffer  intensely  in  hot  weather,  or  after  severe  physical  exe^ 
tion. 

The  delights  of  the  sense  of  taste  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
solvent  power  of  water,  andj  as  a  rule,  all  the  most  luscious  and 
highly  prized  meats,  and  fruits,  and  plants  are  chiefly  composed  of 
liqnidB.  Water  is  also  a  powerful  absorbent  of  gases,  both  the  good 
and  tliD  bad.  Within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
where  most  of  the  fish  are  found,  there  is  always  present  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oxygen  to  meet  their  wants. 

Water  is  rarely  or  never  found  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  The 
water  of  the  ocean  is  one-thirtieth  part  solid  matter,  inclnding  tlie 
ealt^  of  potassium,  sodium,  calciun^,  and  magnesia.  The  waters  of 
rivers,  lake^,  and  springs  all  contain  more  or  less  solid  material  that 
they  take  up  from  the  soil  through  which  they  pass.  Rain-water, 
the  purest  of  all,  usually  contains  more  or  less  traces  of  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  that  it  has  derived  from  the  air  in  its  passage  through 
it.  Pure  water,  which  can  be  only  obtained  by  distillation,  is  quite 
insipid,  beciiuse  it  contains  no  solid  matter  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  taste  in  our  ordinary  drinking  water. 

In  view  of  the  universality  of  water  and  the  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied,  its  hygienic  and  therapeutic  importance  is  at 
once  suggested.  Water  should  be  drunk  freely  during  our  meals, 
or  after  them,  or  in  the  intervals,  just  as  the  natural  thirst  d  em  an  ds» 
There  are  those  who  have  advised  to  abstain  irom  drinking  entirely 
iintil  we  have  eaten  the  solid  articles  of  our  meals.     The  advoeatea 
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of  this  thet>ry  base  their  argument  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic animals  never  drink  while  they  are  eating.  There  is  nc 
absurdity  to  which  we  may  not  be  led  if  we  take  the  lower  animals 
as  our  guides  in  the  study  of  hygiene.  Any  enhghtened  man  will 
find  his  own  natural  appetite,  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, a  far  safer  adviser  than  the  entire  animal  creation.  Iced 
water  at  meals  is  a  most  unnatural  drink,  especially  when  not  com- 
bined with  hot  tea,  coffee,  ors})irit8.  It  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  stomach,  and  tlms  impedes  digestion,  wliile  tepid  or  wa^m 
drinks,  by  tlieir  solvent  and  gently  stinmlating  power,  have  a  di- 
rectly reverse  effect.  Cool  waters  Irom  deep  wells  are  always  to  be 
preferred  to  iced  drinks,  not  only  during  meals  but  at  all  other 
times,  even  when  the  stomach  is  absolutely  empty. 

SLEEP. 

Yiom  fifteen  to  twenty  holers  is  as  long  as  the  average  of  men  can 
keep  in  activity  without  an  interval  of  absolute  rest.  After  we  have 
become  wearied  of  study  and  thought,  wearied  of  muscular  exercise, 
wearied  of  social  life,  and  of  every  form  of  recreation,  there  comes 
ill  every  twenty-four  hours  a  time  when  we  feel  the  need  of  more 
perfect  rest  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  any  variation  or  change 
of  activity.     Nature  meets  this  great  need  by  allowing  us  to  sleep. 

Sleep  is  food  for  the  hrain.  It  is  not  positive  nutriment  like  our 
ordinary  food,  but  in  a  necessary  or  negative  sense  it  is  really  nu- 
tritious, for  it  retards  the  changes  of  tissue  in  the  brain,  and  thus  in 
a  measure  takes  the  place  of  food.  It  slows  the  fires  of  the  system, 
and  therefore  diminishes  the  consumption  of  fuel.  In  sleep,  the 
system,  to  borrow  a  nautical  phrase,  *'  goes  under  one  bell." 

Sleep  is  the  most  absolute  form  of  rest  that  the  system  is  capa- 
ble of,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  perfect.  The  brain,  the  nmscles, 
and  the  vital  organs  are  never  perfectly  at  rest,  even  in  the  soundest 
sleep.  Even  though  the  interval  between  retiring  and  rising  is 
passed  in  blissful  unconsciousness,  yet  changes  of  tissue  are  inces- 
santly going  on  in  every  organ  and  in  every  fibre.  In  the  soundest 
sleep  of  which  we  are  capable,  still  beats  the  heart  with  its  mighty 
and  rhythmical  pulsations ;  still  courses  the  blood  through  all  its 
myriad  channels  to  every  organ  and  molecule  ;  still  rise  and  fall  the 
lungs,  harmonious  with  the  throbbing  of  the  heart ;  still  go  in  the 
complex  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  of  absorption  and 
secretion,  of  waste  and  repair;  still  are  maintained,  with  constant 
though  diminished  activity,  those  unnumbered  processes  of  vital 
chemistry,  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  en 
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tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  and  what  U  more  wonderfu 
and  marvellon^i  tliau  all— etill  are  elaborated  iti  the  bnuD,  with  con» 
etant  thuugh  irregular  activity,  the  fuuctioiKs  of  memory  and  huagi- 
nation,  uf  emotion^  fear,  anpreheusiuOj  Burr«jw,  and  joy — uf  every 
fiicuUy  of  the  human  intellect,  except  the  gift  of  reason  and  tJie 
might  of  wilL 

The  intellect  is  never  perfectly  at  rest.  In  the  roundest  eleefj 
the  brain  ie>  ever  busy  witli  tliose  unguided  and  erratic  fancied  and 
activities  which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  dreams. 

Jji  sleep  the  voltane  of  blood  in  the  brain  w  diminished, — Tim 
fact  has  been  pretty  well  estsibh'^hed  by  recent  experiments.  It  has 
also  been  proved  by  experience,  tliat  remedies  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  vohnne  of  blood  in  the  brain  assist  us  to  sleep, 
and  are  therefore  useful  for  those  who  are  troubled  with  wake- 
fnlness. 

Though  sleep  is  not  perfect  rest,  it  is  yet  the  best  that  is  allowed 
to  niurtaLs,  and  when  taken  in  BiifficjentqnaTitities  is  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  fi3*stenK     Its  hiws  are  thej;efure  worthy  of  earefnl  study. 

Our  mechanic:*  and  laborers,  as  a  rule,  have  less  than  students 
and  literary,  iirufessional,  and  business  men.  The  majority  of  our 
artisans  and  day-laborers  are  obliged  to  connnenee  work  by  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  therefore  find  it  necessary  to  rise  by  five 
or  six.  Alaii}'  otljcrs  are  obliged  to  walk  or  ride  several  miles  to 
their  places  of  labur,  and  must  therefore  have  breakfast  long  hefure 
the  brain-working  classes  are  out  of  bed.  Farmers  are  compelled  to 
rise  early  in  tlie  bnsy  season  of  the  year^  and  oftentimes  they  are 
accustumed  ttj  work  hard  and  lung  before  breakiai^t.  It  is  trne  that 
the  classes  here  mentioned  oftentimes  go  to  bed  somewliat  earlier 
than  students,  or  literary  and  profe^^sional  men^  but  their  habits  in 
this  respect  are  by  no  means  imifi>rm.  Thousands  of  our  artisans 
and  mechanics  spend  their  evenings  in  amusement  or  dissipation 
until  nearly  midnight,  or  even  later,  and  after  five  or  six  hours  of 
sleep  start  again  to  their  daily  tasks. 

On  the  other  liand,  about  all  classes  of  brain-workers — merehanr^^ 
bankers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  men  of  letters,  teaehei's,  and  students — 
are,  with  some  exce[»tions,  aeeiistomed  to  lie  in  l>ed  until  six,  seven, 
and  eiglit  o'clock,  althnugh  tlu^y  retire,  on  the  avei^age,  l>efore  eleven. 
Thus  they  get  from  seven  tc*  nine  hours  of  sleep,  or  at  least  pjtss  thai 
time  in  bed ;  while  their  subordinates^ — their  draynu^n,  tho  coachman, 
the  laborers,  imd  artisans  in  their  employ,  and  their  family  ser van ts 
— nnist  content  tliemselves  witli  but  five  to  eight  hours.  On  that 
average,  then,  our  brain-workers  have  from  one  to  two  houi^s  of 
eleep  more  than  the  tnuscle- workers.     Tiiis  is  just  as  it  ehould   bts. 
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Tliose  who  live  by  thought  consume  more  tissue  than  those  who  live 
by  muscular  activity,  and,  in  spite  of  all  erroneous  teachings,  they 
find  by  experience  that  they  must  have  a  correspondingly  greater 
amount  of  sleep. 

Lahoi'ious  workers  need  all  the  sleep  tlcat  they  can  get,  whether  ai 
night  or  in  the  daytime. — The  night  is  the  most  appropriate  season 
for  sleep,  and  yet  we  should  never  hesitate  to  take  a  nap  in  the  day- 
time whenever  we  find  it  necessary.  Amid  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  modern  civilization,  there  are  unnumbered  interrup- 
tions and  contingencies  that  make  it  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
obtain  our  full  amount  of  sleep  in  the  hours  that  are  usually  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

To  sleep  is  the. one  great  hygienic  commandment.  It  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  last 
of  tlie  great  laws  of  mental  hygiene.  He  who  undei-stands  and  obeys 
tliis  law  really  understands  and  obeys  the  whole  hygienic  decalogue, 
for  no  one  can  long  sleep  well  who  persistently  disregards  the  other 
laws  of  health.  Sleep  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  thermometers  of 
Iiealth.  By  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sleep  that  our  patients  can 
take  we  can  best  judge  of  their  daily  condition  and  of  their  progress 
toward  recovery.  We  always  feel  assured  that  whatever  impiovea 
the  sleep  of  the  exhausted  invalid,  to  that  degree  helps  him  toward 
recovery,  and  that  whatever  disturbs  this  sleep,  to  that  degree  brings 
on  relapse  and  disease.  Prolonged  sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  constant  symptoms  of  insanity,  of  hypochondria,  and 
of  all  the  nameless  forms  of  nervous  disarrangement.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  find  that  we  are  not  sleeping  as  well  as  we  are  wont ; 
when  our  dreams  are  peculiarly  dark,  and  ugly,  and  distressing,  and 
leave  unsightly  scare  in  the  memory ;  when  we  roll,  and  toss,  and 
worry  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
day ;  when  we  awake  long  before  our  accustomed  hour  of  rising, 
and  find  no  pleasure  in  the  morning  nap,  then  may  we  suspect  that 
our  bark  is  nearing  the  quicksands  and  shallows,  and  then  without 
delay  should  we  examine  our  charts,  revise  our  calculations,  and 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  return  to  the  channel  from  which 
we  have  suflered  oureelves  to  be  driven. 

Sleep  of  Plants. — A  certain  author  thus  compares  the  rest  of 
plants  to  the  sleep  of  the  animal  creation  : — 

"  In  many  plants  we  even  find  something  wliich  may  with  great 
propriety  be  compared  to  the  daily  sleep  of  man.  Their  leaves 
every  evening  are  contracted,  or  droop,  their  flowers  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  their  whole  external  appearance  displays  a  state  of 
i-est   and   repose.      Some  have  ascribed  this  to  the  coolness  and 
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inoisturo  of  tlie  evoiViii-^  ;  hut  tlie  same  tliini^  takes  place  ftkr>  in 
tlic  greenliouse.  Otliers  have  coiiriidereJ  it  as  a  consequence  gf 
darkn*j6s ;  but  Jiiany  shut  -themselves  up  in  eumuier  at  six  o  clock  k 
tlie  aftei'iUMjQ,  Nay,  the  Tmgopogmi  luteum  shuts  itself  up  so  earl) 
as  nine  in  the  morning,  and  tills  plant  therefore  gives  us  reasott  tc 
compare  it  to  certain  night  birds  and  beasts  of  the  animal  world, 
\vhi«-'h  are  active  only  daring  night,  and  sleep  in  the  daytime. 

''  Every  hour  of  the  day  even  luis  some  plant  which  then  sliuti 
itself  upj  and  on  this  is  founded  what  is  called  % plant-dialJ*^ 
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A  necessary  imle  to  be  attended  to,  for  preserviDf]^  the  l>ody  in  a 
proper  state  of  health,  is  to  protect  it  from  such  effects  as  have  a 
tendency  to  obstruct  the  perspiratory  matter.  In  the  sultry  days  of 
suimiier,  every  precaution  should  ho  takeu  that  the  lx»dy  be  not 
Buddenlj' exposed  to  cold  wlien  overheated  by  exercise,  by  tlirowiii* 
off  a  portion  of  our  clothing,  as  some  persons  are  apt  to  do.  Another 
rule  to  be  attended  to  is  to  adapt  our  clothing  to  the  climate,  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life. 

In  warm  climatesj  what  is  worn  next  to  the  skin  should  be  made 
of  cotton  in  preference  to  linen,  which,  when  moistened  with  pei-^pim- 
tion,  is  very  apt  to  convey  a  sense  of  chilliness  when  the  body  be- 
comes  cool  again.  A  proper  attenticin  ought  to  be  paid,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  situation  of  the person*s  residence  ;  to  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  storms,  and  to  the  diiieretit  periods  of  the  day  ;  avuiding, 
if  possible,  an  exposure  to  the  moist  and  damp  air  of  the  nights; 
but,  wliere  this  is  unavoidable,  clothing  the  liody  accordingly. 

Our  summer  clothes  ought  not  to  be  worn  too  long,  nor  our 
winter  ones  put  on  too  soon.  In  nniking  the  change,  it  will  be  best 
to  do  it  fjradualbj^  which  precaution  is  more  particularly  necessary 
for  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

Another  material  rule  to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  cloth- 
ing, is  to  adapt  it  not  onhj  to  the  seasmw^  hut  to  the  vicimitude^  of 
the  weather  at  djffere)it periofis  of  the  same  day.  An  attention  tc* 
this  point  is  particularly  necessary  wliere  tlie  weatlier  is  variable, 
and  the  transitions  from  heat  to  culd  ^i^ry  sudden  at  different  times 
of  the  same  day. 

In  early  life  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
qnautity  of  clothes,  because  the  blood  circulates  with  due  energy, 
and  the  perspiration  is  free;  but  in  advanced  lifCj  when  the  clrctt' 
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lation  18  more  languid  and  the  skin  more  rigid,  the  clothing  ought 
to  bo  increased.  A  defect  of  due  perspiration  is  probably  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  latter  period  of  life  is  subject ; 
but  this  may,  in  some  measure,  be  prevented  by  wearing,  next  to  the 
body,  those  articles  of  clothing  which  are  best  calculated  fur  pro- 
moting a  due  discharge  from  the  skin  by  perspiration,  such  as  those 
made  of  cotton,  flannel,  or  fleecy  hosiery. 

The  precise  quantity  of  apparel  which  may  be  necessary  for 
any  person  cannot  be  prescribed.  It  must  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
experience,  and  every  person  is  the  best  judge  wliat  quantity  of 
clothes  is  necessary  to  keep  him  sufficiently  warm  and  comfortable. 

Every  person  should  be  careful  that  liis  linen  is  properly  dried 
previous  to  its  being  put  on.  Many  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  by 
persons  putting  on  damp  linen,  as  well  as  by  sleeping  in  sheets  not 
properly  dried. 

Due  care  should  he  taken  to  change  the  stockings^  and  otlier 
ehthing^  as  speedily  as  possible  after  their  hecoming  wet  hy  an  ex- 
jwsure  to  inclement  weather.  Many  persons  are  so  imprudent  as  to 
neglect  this  very  necessary  change,  and  to  suffer  their  clothes,  after 
such  an  exposure,  to  dry  on  them,  assisted  probably  by  going  near 
a  fire  for  some  time ;  but  such  a  practice  is  always  attended  with 
risk,  and  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  either  to  rheumatism,  fever, 
pleurisy,  cough,  consumption,  or  some  other  disease  of  a  dangerous, 
or  even  fatal  nature. 

In  warm  climates,  most  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  changing 
their  dress  twice  a  day,  particularly  their  body  linen.  Indeed, 
where  such  articles  of  dress  are  once  soiled  by  copious  perspiration 
their  speedy  renewal  and  change  is  not  only  necessaiy  for  the  sake 
of  comfort,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

No  part  of  our  dress  should  occasion  pressure.  Cravats,  stocks, 
necklaces,  &c.,  should  not  be  tight  about  the  neck,  as  in  tliis  way 
they  obstruct  the  blood  in  its  course  from  the  brain,  and  thereby 
give  rise  to  headache,  giddiness,  fainting  fits,  or  apoplexy.  Neither 
should  our  garters  be  worn  too  tight,  as  they  thereby  not  only  pre- 
vent the  free  motion  and  use  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewise  obstruct  their  equal  growth  and  nourishment, 
and  give  rise  to  varicose  distention  of  the  veins,  aneurism  of  the 
crural  artery,  &c.  But  the  most  destructive  way  of  applying 
tightness  is  that  of  squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels  into  as  nar* 
row  a  compass  as  possible^  by  the  close  lacing  of  stays^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moulding  the  figure  into  what  is  called  a  fine  shape.  Many 
women  are  sacrificed  by  this  injurious  practice.  Tight  lacing  is 
attended  with  very  injurious  consequences,  as  the  action  of  the 
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Btomiieli  and  intestines,  tlie  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  lil! 
the  vital  fuuctiuud  are  ioijieded;  hence  arise  iaiutiug  iit*»,  indige&- 
tion,  costiveness,  ohstructed  loeostruation,  cougha,  consumption% 
and  inanv  other  complaints. 

Attention  aliouhi  he  given  to  the  difFei"ent  matcriiUs  from  which 
our  clothes  are  made* 

Wool  is  an  excellent  material  for  clothing,  Clotliing  keeps  us 
warm,  hy  retaining  the  heat  that  is  in  tha  body.  They  im- 
part no  heat.  Clothing,  in  order  to  he  warm,  should  be  a  had 
conductor  of  heat.  Weol  is  snch  a  bad  cunduetor.  It  is  therefore 
very  warm.  Flannel  is  the  best  guhstance  to  he  worn  next  to 
the  body. 

Linen  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat*  It  is  therefore  not  warm, 
but  is  adapted  ft>r  hot  weather. 

Cotton  is  not  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  as  linen,  and  is  there- 
fore warmer. 

Clothing  should  be  more  or  less^r^M^,  so  that  the  pei'spiration 
may  liave  free  pasi^^age. 

The  Color  of  the  clothing  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

}Vhite  clotliing  does  not  absorb  the  rays  of  light  well,  and  is 
tlierefure  cool.  Dark  clotliing  absorba  the  rays,  and  is  therefore 
warm. 

These  facts  have  been  established  by  direct  experiment. 


BATHING. 

Feraonal  cleanliness  is  chiefly  effected  by  a  frequent  diange  of 
dress,  but  is  much  increased  by  ablutions  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  daily  with  water.  Tlie  teetli  ought  to  be  cleansed  after  every 
meal,  iis  tlie  refuse  of  the  food  settles  about  them,  rapidly  becomes 
putrid,  and  proves  injurious  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  gums. 
Every  morning  tlie  tongue  sliould  be  cleansed,  and  the  throat  be 
well  gargled  and  washed  out  with  water. 

The  teeth  arc  apt  to  become  incrusted  with  tartar,  which  in 
time  very  muph  injures  the  enamel  witli  which  they  are  coated  ex- 
ternally ;  it  should  not,  tlierefore,  be  suffered  to  collect,  but  lie 
removed  from  time  to  time.  They  should  he  wtished  every  nioru' 
ing  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  or  very  soft  bruali,  dq>ped  in  cold 
water,  joining  oecasitjnally  the  powder  of  charcoal.  If  any  of  tlie 
teeth  have  a  tendency  to  carles  or  rottenness,  or  the  gums  are 
spongy  and  bleed,  the  mouth  may  bo  wasbed  with  equal  parts  of 
the  tincture  of  myrr!^  and  bark,  somewhat  diluted  with  water. 
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Attention  to  the  feet  is  Also  very  necessary,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  and  with  those  who,  from  a  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
have  them  very  moist.  The  perspiration  proceeding  from  them  in 
hot  weather,  and  after  much  walking,  emits  a  very  disagreeable 
smell.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  frequently  washed ;  but  no 
means  for  stopping  the  discharge  should  be  resorted  to,  as  serious 
diseases  might  thus  be  induced.  Great  cleanliness,  by  daily  ablu- 
tions of  the  feet  and  a  change  of  stockings,  are  not  only  the  most 
convenient,  but  th«  most  salutary  means  of  preventing  all  dis- 
comforts. 

Ablutions  with  water  should  also  be  extended  to  other  paits  of 
the  body.     When  a  habit  of  cleanliness   is  once  established,  no^ 
rules  will  be  requisite,  as  the  feelings  of  tlio  individual   will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  what  is  proper  in  this  respect. 

Frequent  ablutions  or  immersions  in  water  are  very  beneficial, 
and  are  the  most  effectual  preventives  of  many  distressing  mala- 
dies. Cleansing  the  skin  by  rubbing,  washing,  and  bathing  is  a 
very  salutary  operation.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  any 
person  to  be  perfectly  healthy  who  lives  in  the  constant  and  habi- 
tual neglect  of  these  means. 

Where  the  person  labors  under  no  disease  which  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  employment  of  a  cold  bath,  this  may  be  substituted 
in  the  summer  and  autumnal  periods  of  the  year  for  minor  ablu- 
tions of  the  body  ;  and  bathing  in  the  sea  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
among  the  young  and  middle-aged.  Cold  bathing  does  not,  how- 
ever, produce  any  considerable  tonic  effect  upon  old  pereons ;  and 
besides,  any  sudden  chilling  of  the  skin  repels  the  circulation  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  determines  the  blood  upon  the  inward 
parts,  which  is  always  attended  with  some  risk  to  persons  advanced 
in  life. 

To  ascertain  whether  or  not  cold  bathing  is  likely  to  be  service- 
able to  tlie  person  who  employs  it,  he  has  only  to  attend  to  the 
following  circumstance.  If,  after  bathing,  he  feels  a  genial  glow 
of  warmth  pervade  the  body,  with  an  increased  degree  of  vigor,  he 
may  be  assured  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  feels  a  cold  or  chilly  sensation  remaining  some  time 
after,  it  should  not  be  persisted  in. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  cold  bathing  is  before  breakfast, 
but  it  may  be  used  at  any  period  of  the  forenoon,  taking  due  care 
not  to  resort  to  it  when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise,  nor  imme 
diately  after  a  meal  on  a  full  stomach. 

Inuring  children  to  cold  bathing  is  generally  productive  of  much 
advantage  to  them,  particularly  those  who  are  perceived  to  be  of  a 
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weak  constitiitit^n,  provided  tliey  labor  under  do  organic  dl^ea.-ie 
III  cnijiinetiuu  with  proper  exercise,  it  is  of  all  mean^  the  l»mt  cal 
euliited  to  rnuke  thetn  strong  and  henlthy,  and  iiiaj  be  cuiu^idered 
as  a  powerful  antidote  again. ^t  the  rickets,  serofula^  and  many  otlier 
ditiorders* 

Fur  elderly  people  tepid  bntlniig  will  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  use  of  a  eold  bath,  and  will  be  foimd  no  le.ss  salutary  tlian  pleat- 
ant.  A  warm  bath  is  a  remedy  of  higli  ntility  wlier^  any  check 
Iras  been  suddenly  given  to^tlie  perspiration  by  an  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet,  and  it  proves  very  serviceable  5n  many  di^^orders,  such  ^  in- 
flan^matory  affections  of  the  Btoniach  and  bowels,  rheuuiatism,  and 
various  other  diseases. 


The  topical  as  likewise  the  ff^nerai  m 
of  hot  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  like-* 
wise  a  remedy  of  great  utility  in  variuus 
complaints.  Whenever  the  joints  become 
rigid,  au<]  the  pain  upon  motion  exquij^iti^ 
ly  severe,  or  where  the  mnsclcrs  nre  con- 
tracted (and,"  indeed,  in  all  prorracted 
cases  of  any  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  lum* 
ImiTo,  or  sciatica),  the  vapor  of  hot  water, 
properly  applied,  will  seldom  fail,  in  con- 
junction  with  other  suitable  applications, 
to  prove  a  safe  and  suceeftsful  remedy. 
AiuujsoDiEfT  poR  fnowKa-BATn.  Tlie  mode  of  applying  it  topioalU/  nmst  he 
regulated  according  to  circumstances.  A  large  boiler,  with  a  long 
pipe  or  tube  affixed  to  it,  forms  a  simple  apparaCos.  By  means  ol 
this  tiie  parts  aiiectcd  may  l>e  steamed  for  ahont  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  repeating  the  process  twiee  or  thrice  a  day. 

TruKlSH    AKD    KUSSIAN    BATHS. 

These  nveth<>ds  of  Imthing  are  now  rapidly  growing  into  popnlfl 
\ty.     In  X{Hv  York  City  there  are  several  establishments  where  the 
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mS  are  provided  for  tliose  who  liave  the  timOj  the  menns,  and  tlie 
0]>i»«>rtunitj  to  enjoy  thera.     * 

The  only  diflerence  between  the  Turkif^h  and  the  Kussijin  bath 
is,  that  in  the  tbriiier  the  patient  is  first  i^uhjec'ted  to  /fot  ait\  and 
in  the  latter  to  /tol  vajjor.  The  subsequent  jiroeeissed  of  ^hai^ipooing^ 
kneading^  and  ralbing^  and  showering^  and  plunging  are  tiie  same 
5n  both.  The  eomnnm  iuipro&siou  that  it  \%  injunous  to  take  a 
shower-batli  of  cold  wnter^  alter  a  hot-air  or  vajior-bath,  is  erroneous. 
The  truth  is,  that  tlie  system  is  better  ttitted  to  take  a  cold  sliowei' 
ur  a  plunge  into  cold  water  after  the  syBteui  lias  been  thuroughlj 
\raruied,  prcmded  we  are  not  ejchansted.  Those  who  barhe  in  a  e»>lu 
stream,  al'ter  they  are  wearied  Ijy  severe  labor  ur  a  long  walk,  are 
v^y  apt  to  injui-e  themselves. 

In  the  TurkUh  and  Russian  baths  the  batlier  ruclines,  as  repre- 
seiiteti  in  the  accompanying  cut,  tur  sunie  little  time,  until,  by  the 


m^  TuBsna  abd  hot-ub,  jjtd  nvniAiv  or  tafor  batub. 


influence  of  the  hot  air  or  vapor,  he  is  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration. He  is  then  rubbed  by  an  attendarit,  and  afterward  receives 
a  fliower  or  douche  of  cold  water. 

Tlie  dm*atinTi  of  the  bath  is  from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutioTi  and  habits  of  the  bather. 

Besides  tlieir  gcTiernl  cleansing   and   invigorating  effectSj  these 
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biitlis  are  oftentimes  of  decided  sennce  in  I'lttMiTnatiBm,  nearalgta, 
ftud  various  nervous  conditions. 

They  ought  always  to  he  in  the  hands  of  carefnl,  and  skilful,  and 
honorable  men.  In  every  bath-room  tliere  should  be  a  euperin- 
tendeiit,  to  take  ei^pecial  charge  of  all  invalids  and  newcoinere.  For 
want  of  this  guidance  and  direction,  the  weak  oftentimes  liave  the 
same  treatment  as  the  strong,  and  are  thereby  iDJnred.  Every  es- 
tablishment should  have  two  or  tlirea  rooms,  with  the  temperature 
graduated  to  the  strength  ©f  the  bathers. 

BBOUI^TIOir   OF  BOWELS. 


Too  great  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  or  habitual  diarrhcBai  is  pro* 
ductive  of  as  much  danger  and  inconvenience,  as  considerable  con- 
stipation. The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  moderate  looseness  is 
frequently  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  and  carry  off  something 
morbid  from  the  intestines,  and  therefore  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  ft  di.>*eaye;  still,  when  it  occurs  too  frequently,  or  too  copiously, 
and  is  long  continued^  some  obscure  disorder  in  the  bowels,  or  some 
material  defect,  may  be  suspected.  Under  oiroamstanoea  of  this 
nature,  the  looseness  must  be  sttopped,  or  rather  mitigated  by  the 
assistaooe  of  medicine  ;  otherwise  the  body  will  be  deprived  of  it'?  due 
nourishment,  the  strength  and  spirits  be  exhausted,  and  ultimately  it 
will  destroy  life* 

One  copious  stool  a  day  is  sufficient  for  an  adult  in  health.  More 
or  less  may  be  injuriuus  in  a  general  way.  To  obtiiin  this  regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  the  best  plan  is  to  ri.^o  betimes  in  the  morning, 
take  gentle  oxcirciso  in  the  open  air,  tfum  breakfast,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  visit  tlie  privy,  whether  the  person  has  an  inclination  or 
not,  soliciting'  nature  patiently  and  [>e.r?ieveringly  and  by  proper 
efforts.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acijuired,  which  will  in  time 
beoome  perfectly  natorah  In  tliis  way  many  oases  of  habitual  cos- 
tiveness  liave  been  completely  subdued,  and  perfect  regularity  in  the 
action  o{  the  bowels  established* 

A  serious  evil  attendant  on  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  costiveness  is,  that  after  a  time,  the  bowels  will 
not  act  without  them,  tVom  a  want  of  the  accustomed  stimulus.  ThoM 
who  are  subject  to  habitual  constipation,  had  better  attempt  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  and  exercise,  than  by  drugs,  carefully  avoiding,  at 
the  same  time,  all  articles  of  aliment  which  are  of  an  astringent 
nature. 

Persons  troubled  %vith  habitual  looseness,  should  make  use  of 
f^Kxl  that  is  likely  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  bowels,  and  which 
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IS  rather  of  an  astringent  quality,  srnih  as  rice  boiled,  milk,  eggs, 
cheese,  sago,  arrow-ro*>t  fn.iwder,  and  wheaten  bread  made  of  the 
finest  floiir*  Red  Port  wine,  brandy  snfficiently  diluted,  and  toast 
and  water,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  liquors  to  drink. 

As  obstructed  perspiration  is  not  unfrequently  a  cause  of  loose- 
iit'.»s  in  the  bowels  ;  persons  who  are  affbcted  with  it^  should  wear 
riannel  next  to  the  body,  and  carefully  avoid  all  exposures  to  cold* — 
(See  Constij^ation,) 

THE    URINE, 

"When  it  is  too  copiously  discharged,  it  gives  rise  to  thirst,  emaci- 
ation of  the  flesh,  prostration  of  strength,  depression  of  spirits,  &c., 
and  ooostitutes  that  species  of  disease  called  diabetes.  On  the 
cjontrary,  when  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  re-ab- 
sorbed or  t^ken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but  by  stagnating 
in  the  bladder,  it  becomes  thicker,  and  the  formation  of  gravel  and 
stone  is  promoted.  Hence  it  happens,  that  indolent  and  sedentary 
persons  are  much  more  liable  to  these  diseases  than  those  who  lead 
an  acti%^e  life. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted,  and 
voided  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  a  person  in  health, 
is  generally  about  a  third  part  of  the  fluids  that  are  taken.  This 
being  habitually  exooeded  is  presumptive  proof  of  debility,  with  too 
great  a  laxity  of  the  urinary  organs  and  passages,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  expose  the  person  to  a  gf^ncral  waste  of  the  flesh  and  stronsTth 
The  urine  being  smaller  in  quantity  than  what  has  been  stated  as 
the  general  average,  unless  prnoeeding  from  a  deprivation  of  liquids, 
denotes  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  the  system,  or  it  may 
arise  from  a  dropsical  tendency,  or  from  some  obstruction  in  the 
urinary  passages. 

By  retaining  the  lu-ine  too  long,  many  persons  have  greatly 
endangered  their  lives.  The  calls  of  nature  in  this  way,  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  be  postponed  ;  for  if  the  bladder  is  over  distended. 
it  is  very  apt  to  lose  its  power  of  action  altogether,  and  to  become 
unable  to  expel  the  urine  properly,  and  this  over-distension  destroys 
the  powers  of  the  organ. 

A  retention  or  suppression  of  urine,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  situations^  may  be  considered  as  an  alarming  and  dangemus 
disease,  which  demands  the  most  prompt  and  speedy  means  of  relief 
that  can  be  afforded,  In  pregnant  women,  in  or  about  the  time  of 
labor,  the  urine  being  retained  or  suppressed,  calls  for  prompt 
assistance,  otherwise  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  ruptured 
bladder,  or  a  retroversion  of  the  womb. 
19 
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PERSPtRATtON.  ^M 

Perspiration  is  the  fluid  that  is  secreted  by  the  extremitiest  of  the 
cutaneous  arteries  IVorn  tlie  external  surface  of  the  body.  It  b 
usuaUy  distinguished  into  seusible  and  inscJViihle*  Th«  last  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisilJe  vapor ;  the  first  is  visible  in  the 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  tlie  skin. 

The  insensible  perspiration  if  supposed  to  exceed  any  of  the 
other  discharges  from  the  hunian  body^  and  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  health ;  for  when  it  is  obstructed,  the  "whole  frame  soon 
beoomes  disordered.  It  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  tenipeT- 
atore  of  the  atmosplierej  the  season  ^f  the  year,  cliniate,  age,  sex, 
and  genera!  mode  of  living.  Thus  men  have  a  more  copious,  iriscid, 
and  higher  colored  sweat,  on  summer  days,  and  in  warm  countries, 
than  in  colder  regions.  The  sweat  of  a  man  usually  exceeds  that  of 
a  woman,  and  is  also  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  acrid  smell.  TImj 
youn^  are  more  subject  to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer,  perspire  very  little.  A  long  ab^tiiienoe 
from  drink  causes  a  more  acrid  and  colored  sweat;  and  the  drinking 
a  great  quantity  of  cold  fluids  in  warm  weather,  a  limpid  and  thin 
perspiration. 

The  usp^  of  the  insensible  perspiration  are,  t.o  liberate  the  blood 
from  supertluoiis  animal  gas,  azote,  and  water;  to  discharge  the 
noxious  and  heterogenous  excrements  ;  lience  the  acid,  ranoid«  or 
putrid  perspiration  of  some  men. 

The  use  of  what  is  teamed  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat,  in 
a  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  observable,  unless  from  an  error  of  the  six 
non-naturals,  which  comprehend  air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  rest,  retention  and  oxcrotiun,  and  the  alfactioiii 
of  the  mind.  The  first  efflict  of  the  sensible  perspiration  on  tlie  body, 
is  somewhat  prejudicial,  by  its  exhausting  and  drying  it,  although  it 
k  sometimes  of  advantage  by  supplying  a  watery  excretion  j  (ior 
when  the  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  sweat  is  frequently  more 
abundant;)  and  also  by  discharging  at  the  same  time,  any  morhid 
matter  ;  thus  various  subtile  particles  are  critically  expelled  fifWD 
the  human  body,  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

Whatever  gives  a  sudden  check  to  perspiration  may  Ik?  productive 
fi{  very  injurious  consequences,  and  the^e  should  be  oarefuUy 
guarded  against,  as  many  persons  annually  die  by  not  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  various  causes  from  which  perspiration  may 
beooGue  obstructed ;  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is,  taking 
oold. 

By  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  either  from  changeiF 
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bleiiesa  of  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  going  immedi- 
atel}(  from  a  hot  room  into  the  cold  air,  or  throwing  off  some  part  oi 
the  clothing  when  heated  by  exercise,  the  perspiration  is  very  apt 
to  be  obstructed,  and  colds,  coughs,  and  inftammation  of  the  lungs 
are  the  usual  effects  of  such  conduct.  Drinking  freely  of  cold  water, 
or  any  other  small  liquor,  when  the  body  is  heat^dy  is  not  only  inju- 
dicious, but  fraught  with  many  ill  consequences.  Damp  houses,  and 
damp  beds,  or  linen ;  exposure  to  night  air,  especially  in  hot  coun- 
tries ;  not  changing  clothes  quickly  after  tlieir  getting  wet ;  and  con- 
tinning  to  wear  stockings,  shoes,  or  boots  which  are  saturated  with 
water,  exposing  the  feet  thereby  to  cold,  are  all  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  injurious  consequences,  by  occasioning  obstructed  per- 
spiration. The  same  will  happen  by  throwing  open  a  window,  when 
the  room  is  hot,  and  sitting  in  or  near  it,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air.  In  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  some  persons  sleep 
with  a  window  open.  Whenever  this  practice  is  adopted,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  window  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  bed,  and  that  the  air  admitted  into  the  chamber  does  not 
oome  in  a  current  upon  the  person.  Same^  however^  can  sleep  in  a 
current  of  air  without  injury.  WJien  the  windows  are  open  there 
sliould  he  plenty  of  dotJies  on  the  bed.  It  is  always  injurious  to 
sleep  cold. 

Some  are  so  imprudent  or  foolhardy  as  to  bathe  themselves  in 
cold  water  when  cpnsiderably  heated  by  exercise,  and  by  such  con- 
duct have  been  soon  attacked  with  severe  disease.  In  some  instances 
death  has  been  the  consequence. 

Some  persons,  when  they  happen  to  get  wet  feet,  wash  them 
with  some  kind  of  ardent  spirit.  This  is  always  attended  with  very 
great  danger ;  for  instead  of  promoting  and  keeping  up  the  due  cir- 
culation in  the  feet,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  check  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  exposure  to  wet.  The  speedy  evaporation 
of  the  spirit  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  coldness.  The  better 
and  safer  way  is,  to  well  dry  the  feet,  then  to  rub  them  for  some 
time-  with  flannels  made  warm  by  the  fire,  covering  them  afterward 
with  woollen  stockings ;  and  lastly,  for  the  person  to  take  a  little 
warm  drink,  keeping  for  some  time  in  motion. 

On  all  occasions,  carefully  avoid  sndden  transitions  from  heat  to 
oold,  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible,  and 
wheQ  it  is  overheated  let  it  cool  gradually. 
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mFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  THE  CHARACXER 

Tlie  tlireo  great  iiifliiencea  that  determine  the  cliaracter  of 
iii(li\4diial6  aud  nations  are  Ta<ie^  clitfiaU^  and  (list. 

To  a  ctertain  extent,  individual  as  well  as  com  muni  ties  aw 
elevated  or  depressed  by  the  government  under  which  thej  live, 
hj  their  religioiis  belief,  by  their  education,  and  by  their  material 
and  social  stirromidin*^;  but,  then,  all  these  ultimatelj  depend 
on  the  character  that  has  been  inherited  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  that  has  been  developed  and  raoditied  by  climate 
and  diet.  CompariD*^  the  influence  of  hercilitary  descent  and 
climate,  we  know  by  the  testiniony  of  history  that  the  first  has 
always  been  dominant.  The  Indo-European  race,  for  example,  has 
always  triumphed  wlierever  it  has  exterided.  It  has  embraced 
a  large  number  of  widely-diverging  nationalities  under  opposite 
phases  of  climate,  but  it  haa  always  conquered.  The  Indo-Europeans 
of  warm  climates  have  not  been  equal  to  those  of  temperate  or 
colder  regions,  but  they  have  shown  relMvve  superiority  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  nations  about  them  who  were  subject  to  the  same 
climatic  conditions. 

The  same  general  facts  have  been  observed  in  the  history  of 
racea  everywhere.  All  people  can,  in  a  measure,  rise  superior 
to  the  depressing  influences  of  excessive  heat;  but  all,  whatever  may 
be  their  descent,  however  great  their  native  energy  and  ability, 
are  inferior  to  the  same  people  in  the  temperate  zones. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  religious  belief^  the  form 
of  governmentj  the  system  of  education,  as  the  great  causes  1  the 
differences  in  nations.  As  I  have  said,  tliese  influences  have^ 
undoubtedly,  a  share  in  the  work  of  moulding  humanity  ;  but  inaa- 
much  as  they  are  themselves  determined  veiT  largely  by  hercHlitary 
descent  and  by  climate,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  final  causes^! 

The  eflect  of  climate  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  mi 
markedly,  perhaps,  than  in  that  of  any  other  people,  -The  Jewa, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  descended  from  a  common  stock. 
Almost  invariably  they  intermarry,  and  in  every  way  strive  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  themselves  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
people.  Their  success  has  been  almost  complete.  Their  bU»od  has 
Imt  rarely  mingled  with  that  of  any  of  the  races  with  which  they 
have  associated.  Therefore,  whatever  differences  are  seen  in  Jewa 
in  the  various  parts  of  tlie  world  may  fairly  be  attribute<l  to  climate. 
In  Palestine — their  native  country — they  are  of  a  tawny  color; 
further  east  they  are  of  a  darker  hue,  in  proportion  aa  we  ap- 
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preach  the  regions  of  torrid  heat.  In  Europe  and  in  Novth  America 
their  color  is  eoinparativelj^  fair,  and  not  unfreqnently  is  as  white 
as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  They  retain,  huweverj  wherever  they 
have  penetrated,  or  under  whatever  systems  they  have  lived  or 
sufFeredj  the  leading;  distinetivo  characteristics  of  their  race.  The 
shape  of  the  nose,  the  coh>r  and  expression  of  the  eye»  and  the 
general  physiognomy  of  the  Jew,  are  as  unmistakably  diagnostic 
in  Malabar  as  in  Europe,  in  all  the  extremes  of  climate  as  in  their 
own  native  Jndsea, 

The  effect  is  also  seen  in  the  branch  to  which  we  belong.  Con* 
eeniiug  this  important  subject  of  races,  there  is  moch  that  is  con- 
jectural and  nils  understood,  hut  certain  facts  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  experience  and  research  of  the  world  that  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
established.  It  is  quite  clear  thai  Indo-Europeans — including  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  easterly  to  Hindostan— are  de6cende<i,  in  the 
main,  from  a  coramun  stock.  But  how  very  positive  are  the  differ- 
ences of  color  and  appeai-ance  between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and 
Central  or  Northern  Enro|)e  !  So  far  back  as  history  shuds  liglit  on 
this  subject^  we  find  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  were  described 
as  blue-eyed  and  of  fair  complexion.  The  color  of  the  Hindoos  is 
brown,  and  so  far  as  is  known  or  can  be  ascertained,  has  always 
been  so* 

All  denizens  of  high  latitudes  are  essentially  inferior  in  intellec- 
tual as  much  as  in  physical  stature.  Their  temperaments  are  not 
only  coarse,  but  are  exceedingly  inactive,  for  their  climate  doesnt>t 
seem  to  allow^  them  to  exercise  and  develop  what  little  of  character 
may  inhere  in  their  race.  Their  nervt>us  tin  id  seems  to  be  literally 
congealed,  and  they  evince  less  ftu'ce  of  will,  less  character,  less  ac- 
tivity than  the  dweller  by  the  Amazon,  ur  even  the  negroes  on  the 
Congo. 

It  is  very  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  climate  may  nut  modity 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  cranial  contents.  The  question 
is,  however,  so  deeply  complicated  by  tlie  differences^  varieties,  and 
intermixtures  of  races,  that  it  is  not  entirely  easy  to  answer.  Rea- 
soning from  analogy,  it  seetns  very  clear  that  when  the  brain  is  not 
used  it  must  become  more  or  less  modified  in  form  and  structure, 
and  undergo  degeneration  both  of  quality  and  quantity.  Wo  know 
that  the  muscles  increase  in  size  and  hardness  by  exercise,  and  be- 
come flabby  and  small  by  long  disuse,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  must  follow  the  same  law.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  skull,  which  always  adapts  itself  to  its  contents, 
slowly  changes  in  form  under  loug-continued  and  unfavorable  con- 
ditiona.     Even  in  civilized  lands  we  can  trace  a  difference  in  the 
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farm  of  the  skull  of  the  higher  and  the  degraded  classes.  Thick- 
neag  of  the  tip,  widely  opened  inuulh,  large  and  prLijecting  jaws, 
low  and  especially  retreating  foreheads — these  are  the  eymptoins  of 
igiioranco^  bard  poverty  and  low  life,  just  as  the  opposite  appear* 
aiK^ei^ — thin,  delicately  chiflelled  Ii|>s,  iinnly  dusked,  narrow gnius^ and 
broad,  expansive  brows — are  the  marks  of  intellectimlity,  cliaracter, 
and  sftcial  position.  Dr.  Prichard  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  Turks  of  Europe  have  lo&t  the  pyramidal  shape  of  cranintri  tlmt 
characterized  their  ancestors  in  Asia,  and  liave  gradaally  taken  on 
the  elliptical  form.  This  change  is  tlie  result  of  change  in  clijn^e 
and  mode  of  life. 

Dr,  Draper  presents  the  following  suggestive  theory  concemiBg 
the  effect  of  climate  on  color  : 

"  Now  there  is  no  organ  which  is  more  quickly  disturbed  in  its 
duty  by  a  high  temperature  than  the  liver.  Whether  such  a  high 
temperature  produces  its  effect  through  a  disturbance  of  the  action 
of  the  lunge,  or  through  an  impression  on  the  skin^  is  quite  imma- 
terial. If  the  organ  ho  in  any  manner  enfeebled  in  its  dntv,  ao4 
no  other  avenue  is  open  through  which  the  degenerating  haemattn 
may  escape,  it  must  accumulate  in  the  circulation,  and  be  deposit^ 
here  and  there  in  suitable  places.  Under  such  circumstances,  there 
arises  a  tendency  ior  its  accumulation  in  a  temporary  manner  in 
the  lower  and  more  spherical  cells  of  the  cuticle,  from  which  it  is 
removed  by  their  gradual  exuviation  and  destruction  as  they  be- 
come superficial.  The  temporary  deposit  of  the  coloring  matter  in 
this  situation  imparts  to  the  skin  a  shade  raore  or  le^s  deep.  It 
may  amount  to  a  perfect  blackness  ;  for  the  origin  of  the  black  pig- 
ment of  the  negro  is  the  same  m  that  of  the  black  pigment  of  the 
eye  in  all  races,  and  the  predominating  percentage  of  iron  it  pre- 
Bents  plainlj^  betrays  that  it  arises  from  a  degenerating  hcematin, 
in  which  the  same  metal  abounds.'* 

"I  believe,  therefore^  that  the  coloration  of  the  skin,  whatever  the 
particular  tint  may  be,  tawny,  yellow,  olive  red,  or  black,  is  c^.m- 
nected  with  the  manner  in  which  the  liver  is  discharging  its  func- 
tion. That  deposits  of  black  pigment  can  normally  arise  in  the 
way  of  a  true  secretion  by  cell  action  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
their  occurrence  in  angular  and  ramitied  patches  in  the  skin  of  such 
animals  as  the  frog;  and  that  hceraatin,  in  its  degeneration,  may 
give  rise  to  many  different  tints,  is  substantiated  by  the  colors  ex- 
hibited by  ecehymoses.-'  The  great  difficulty  in  our  study  of  the 
effect  of  climate  consists  in  our  want  of  positive  and  reliable  know- 
ledge of  the  early  history  of  mankind.  If  we  could  trace  the  history 
even  of  any  one  race  or  tribe  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  the  qued* 
tion  might  be  settled. 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

RULES  FOR  PERSONS  AVHO  GO  FROM  A  COLD  TO  A  TROPICAL  CLIMATE. 

Avoid  arriving  in  a  tropical  climate  during  what  is  termed  tl  a 
rainy  season  of  the  year ;  this,  with  some  little  variation,  according 
to  the  place  of  destination,  commences  in  August,  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November. 

Your  place  of  abode  should  be  somewhat  elevated,  dry,  open  to 
the  air  and  sun.  Marshy  grounds,  and  stagnant  waters,  when  acted 
upon  by  a  powerful  sun,  always  send  forth  noxious  exhalations  and 
vapors,  which  give  rise  to  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  fluxes, 
&c.  When  obliged  to  inhabit  a  house  which  is  situated  low,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  occupy  one  of  its  highest  apartments. 

Expose  yourself  at  first,  as  little  as  possible,  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  cautiously  avoid  the  dews  and  damp  air 
of  the  night. 

Wear  cotton*  next  to  the  skin,  not  linen.  Go  early  to  bed,  rise 
betimes,  making  use  very  soon  afterward  of  a  cold  bath,  one  of  tho 
best  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  influence  of  a  warm 
Climate,  and  affording  the  most  grateful  sensations. 

After  cold  bathing,  take  gentle  exercise,  the  morning  being  pre- 
ferable fof  this  to  any  other  part  of  the  day.  Avoid  any  exposure  of 
the  body  afterward  to  a  current  of  air,  and  the  drinking  any  cold 
liquor  when  you  are  much  heated.  If  at  any  time  overtaken  by 
rain,  so  as  to  have  your  clothes  wetted,  change  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Pay  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  not  only  by  changing 
the  linen  once  or  twice  every  day,  but  also  by  minor  ablutions  of 
different  parts  of  the  body  with  cold  water. 

Persons  just  arrived  in  a  tropical  climate  should  partake  only 
moderately  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  make  a  very  temperate 
use  of  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors.  Before  dinner,  a  solution  of  pre- 
served tamarinds  in  water,  simple  lemonade,  or  the  liquor  known.by 
the  name  of  imperial,  are  appropriate  drinks. 

Such  persons  should  also  refrain  from  all  amusement  and  exer- 
cises of  a  heating  nature.  They  should  moderate  all  sensual  grati- 
fications, and  cautiously  guard  against  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels, 
by  regularly  repairing  to  the  privy  once  or  twice  a  day  at  a  stated  hour, 
and  then  soliciting  natural  evacuations.  If  at  any  time  these  efforts 
should  not  be  attended  with  due  eilect,  one  or  two  motions  ought  to 
ue  procured  by  the  aid  of  an  injection,  or  some  cooling  laxative. 

*  Flannel  is^  on  some  acoounis,  preferable  to  cotton. 
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Soldiers  and  sailors  are  very  apt  to  suffer,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
from  the  effects  of  iotamperanoc,  conjoined  with  an  exposure  to 
intense  heat  during  the  day,  and  moist  air  at  nit,dit;  and  it  therefore 
greatly  behfxjves  those  who  are  placed  in  command  over  them,  to  he 
as  attentive  as  possiblb  in  preventing  such  occurrences.  The  hettltli 
of  seamen,  in  particular,  will  much  depend  upon  their  avoiding  undue 
exj>osuro  to  the  sun,  rain,  night  air,  intemperance,  unwholesomo 
duties  on  sliore,  and,  in  fine,  to  all  such  occupations  as  subject  them 
to  excessive  heat  or  noxious  exhalations,  as  these  never  fail  to  be 
highly  dangerous  to  those  not  assimilated  to  the  climate. 

When  pitching  tents  for  soldiers  or  sailors  on  shore  duties,  the 
driest  and  highest  spots  should  be  chosen,  and  under  cover  of  these, 
hammocks  should  be  suspended.  The  men  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  sleep  on  the  ground. 

Persons  who  come  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  country  are  more  liable 
to  many  c^seases,  and  particularly  to  fever,  than  the  natives,  and 
those  "ho  have  been  acclimated  by  time.  The  same  exposure  wili 
produce  fever,  or  other  disease,  in  a  stranger,  while  the  native  and 
old  inhabitant  will  not  be  at  all  affected  by  it ;  or  even  supposing 
that  both  are  attacked,  the  symptoms  will  be  tenfold  more  urgent 
and  severe  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Observe  a  strict  temperance  in  diet,  living  chiefly  on  veget- 
ables and  ripe  fruits  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  partaking  very 
moderately  of  pure  wine,  and  avoiding^  as  ujuch  as  possible,  any 
exposure  to  the  intense  rays  of  the  smi  ^hiring  the  day,  and  the  cool 
or  tlamp  air  of  the  night,  until  the  constitution  has  become  ajssirai- 
lated  to  the  climate. 
who  come  from  a  warm  climate. 

The  principal  precaution  to  bo  observed  by  those  who  leave  S 
warm  climate,  imd  either  visit  or  become  settled  inhabitants  of  a  cold 
one,  is  to  arrive  in  the  latter  before  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to 
make  such  a  suitable  change  in  every  part  of  their  dress  as  shall 
effectually  guard  their  bodies  against  the  difference  and  vicissitudes 
jf  the  atmosphere  which  tliey  must  encounter.  On  this  account 
waistcoats  and  drawers  of  flannel  should  be  worn  by  persons  of  both 
sexes  next  to  the  body  on  the  approach  of  cold  weatlier,  and  the  ontei 
garments  should  consist  of  articles  of  a  close  and  warm  texture. 


In  closin<T  this  article  we  give  a  word  for  th 
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ATMOSPHERIO  ELECTRICITY. 

I 

Electricity  is  usually  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  amount 
varies  with  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  different  hours  of 
the  day.  Atmospheric  electricity  has  a  positive  effect  on  the  health, 
for  good  or  evil.  When  the  electricity  is  low — that  is,  when  the 
amount  of  positive  electricity  in  the  air  is  small,  as  in  the  middle 
of  ike  afternoon^  or  twenty-four  hours  hefore  one  of  our  north-east 
Harms — then  we  are  apt  to  feel  stupid,  sleepy,  and  depressed ;  then 
our  corns,  bunions,  and  sores  begin  to  ache,  then  neuralgia  and 
rheumatism  and  headache  come  on.  These  are  not  matters  ofhna- 
gination;  they  are  realities. 

The  following  table  and  remarks  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Wislizenius,  of  St.  Louis : 

"  Yearly  Mean  of  Positive  Electricity^  of  Temperature^  and  of 
Relative  Humidity  of  the  Atmosphere  at  the  hours  of  6,  9, 12, 
3,  6,  aaid  9^  from  morning  tiU  night ^  based  upon  daily  observa- 
tion at  those  hours  in  1861, 1862,  1863, 1864,  and  1865,  at  St. 
Zouis,  Mo. 

ELECTEICnY. 


Teak. 

0  a.m. 

9  a.m. 

ISm. 

8  P.M. 

6  p.m. 

9  p.m. 

1861 

8.5 
8.9 
10.5 
7.9 
6.4 

9.9 

10.0 

10.6 

8.8 

7.1 

9.0 
9.1 
10.0 
7.4 
6.0 

7.7 
7.3 
7.5 
5.4 
5.3 

8.5 
8.1 
9.1 
5.9 
5.4 

6.8 

1862   

6.8 

1803 

7.4 

1864 

5.5 

1865 

3.8 

Mean , . . 

8.4 

9.3 

8.3 

6.6 

7.4 

6.1 

BEMABKS. 

"  The  above  table  contains  a  summary  of  my  observations  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  for  five  years.  They  are  based  upon  five 
daily  observations,  made  with  DeLlmarCs  instruments.  As  a  result 
of  these  researches,  I  have  found  the  following  laws  : 

"  1.  The  positive  electricity,  floating  gejierally  in  our  atmosphere, 
exhibits  a  daily  periodicity,  by  two  .maxima  and  two  minima  in 
twenty-four  hours,  a  first  maximum  appearing  about  9  a.m.,  a  sec- 
ond about  6  P.M. ;  and  a  first  minimum  about  3  p.m.,  and  a  second 
about  9  P.M.,  wliich  is  continued  till  after  midniglit. 

"  2.   Besides  this  daily  periodicity,  there  exists  a  monthly  one. 
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The  fur  greater  qnuiitity  of  positive  electricity  appeai-sin  thecoldei 
half  of  the  yearj  and  the  lesser  in  the  warmer  hiilf, 

**  3.  There  is  |JOSriihly  also  a  yearly  periodidty  of  eleven  years,  fol 
lowing  the  same  periodicity  that  exists  between  terrestrial  and  %o\m 
tnagnt^-tisoi— between  the  deulination  of  the  magnetic  needle  and 
the  solar  spots.  The  present  period  extends  from  1859  to  1*^7^^ 
with  masiiua  at  these  two  end  points,  and  with  a  ininiiniim  in  the 
middle,  in  1865,  The  uncommonly  low  mean  of  electricity  in 
lStj5,  wliieh  cannot  be  accuiinted  f<:»r  by  other  meteorological  phe* 
noniena,  seems  to  tavor  this  supposition  ;  but  observations  mast  be 
continued  for  many  more  years  to  decide  that  point." 

This  subject  of  the  dependence  of  mental  states  on  atmospheric 
electricity  is  one  of  exceeding  interest.  It  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  had  observations  concerning  atmospheric  electricity  sufficiently 
detailed  and  reliable  to  be  of  service  in  studying  this  dependence  of 
the  character  on  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Wifcjlizenius,  above  quoted,  are  of  special  valae,  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  given  this  subject  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  morning,  between  9  and  12  o'clock,  we  can  usually  work 
better  than  at  any  other  portion  of  the  day.  This  is  the  tiuje  of  the 
day  wdien  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  positive  electricity  in  the 
air. 

Between  midnight  and  sunrise  there  is  less  positive  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day.  This  is  the 
time  wlien,  as  we  are  told,  more  people  die  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  winter — in  December  and  January  especially — there  is 
more  positive  electricity  in  the  air  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  These  are  the  months  when  we  feel  most  like  work.  These 
are  the  months  that  students  love. 

In  the  summer,  in  Jnly  and  August  especially^  there  is  less  posi- 
tive electricity  in  the  air  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  j'ear 
Tliese  are  the  months  when  we  feel  least  like  work. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  rehition  between  atino^ 
pheric  electricity  and  disease.  The  subject  is  yet  in  an  unsettled 
condition,  but  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  are  at 
least  snggestive.  It  is  believed  by  some  tliat  our  epidemics  are 
caused  by  electrical  changes.  It  is  even  claimed  that  the  very  fami- 
liar disease,  intermittent  fever,  is  eansed  by  disturbances  in  the 
atmospheric  electricity. 

These  theories  have  not  commanded  much  attention^  and 
not  generally  accepted. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF   SICK  ROOMS. 

FURNITURE. 

This  8huald  always  be  both  selected  and  arranged  so  that  everj 
article  whenever  wanted,  and  however  suddenly,  may  be  instantly 
found,  and  without  needless  disturbance  of  the  patient  in  any  way. 
In  cases  of  severe  sickness  (tx)  which  alone  we  here  refer)  the  sick 
room  should  be  diseYicumbered  of  all  needless  furniture ;  and  all 
which  can  avail  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  invalid, 
should,  if  possible,  be  procured. 

One  small  table  should  stand  near  the  bed  for  all  articles  wanted 
for  frequent  use,  such  as  glasses,  cups,  .spoons,  drinks,  medicines  for 
the  day,  &c. 

A  larger  table  placed  more  remotely  from  the  bed,  should  also  be 
provided  for  medicines  and  utensils  occasionally  used,  and  for  an 
extra  supply  of  pure  water.  This  should  be  furnished,  and  from  time 
to  time  replenished,  and  amply,  with  articles  necessary  to  the  vari- 
ous ministrations  of  the  sick  room,  that  the  patient  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  door  whenever  any  such 
article  may  be  suddenly  needed. 

There  should  always  be  in  the  room  a  convenient  place  of  deposit 
for  broad  and  narrow^  tape  ;  old,  clean  linen  ;  sponges  ;  lint ;  rolls 
of  muslin  ;  linen  and  flannel  bandages  about  two  inches  wide ;  pins, 
needles,  thread,  scissors,  plasters,  &c.,  that  they  may  always  be  at 
hand  upon  any  possible  emergency. 

Drawers  should  be  furnished  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean,  well- 
aired  linen.  Soiled  linen  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
room  a  moment. 

Again — provide  a  distinct  place  of  deposit  for  an  abundance  of 
towels. 

Let  the  wash-stand  be  constantly  provided  with  additional  ves- 
sels, and  with  an  abundance  of  water. 

A  sofa,  easily  moveable,  or  something  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  is  very  desirable — sometimes  essential — for  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient  when  the  bed-linen  needs  to  be  changed. 

The  entire  room  should  be  carpeted  for  the  sake  of  stillness,  clean- 
liness and  dryness.  If  but  a  part  of  the  room  can  be  thus  covered, 
let  the  remainder  never  be  washed,  but  swept,  and  (to  avoid  annoy* 
ing  the  patient)  with  a  brush,  rather  than  with  a  broom. 

A  matress,  a  bed-pan,  a  pillow  stuffed  with  curled  horse-hair,  or 
one  made  of  India-rubber,  to  bo  filled  with  air,  a  thermometer,  a 
pair  of  apothecaries*  scales,  a  basin — when  it  can  be  procured— 
graduated  to  ascertain  the  quantity  cf  blood   taken  by  bleeding,  a 
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minim  measure,  tn  measure  precisely  the  quantity  of  fluid  meJi* 
cine  to  be  gi  'i^nata  do.s«,  a  syringe  fur  the  bowels,  aad  a  oommoQ 
nurse  /amp,  should  alway:^  be  at  hand.  With  these  articles  every 
family  shonld  at  all  tim*3s  be  provided.  Mostof  thera  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  small  expense. 

No  kettle  or  any  implement  of  cooking  should  be  allowed  in  thf> 
room.     The  nurse  lamp  will  answer  for  heating  fluids. 

BEDS  AND  BEDDmO. 

Beds  without  curtains  are  always  preferable.  In  cases  of  fever 
especially*  the  ma  tress  should  be  placed  uppermost  The  bed-clo- 
thing should  not  be  burdensome,  and  should  be  immediately  remov- 
ed  and  well  aired,  when  the  patient  i:^  transferred  from  the  bod.  The 
'sheets  used  at  night  should  be  exchanged  for  others  in  the  morning, 
and  again  used,  if  not  soiled,  at  night-  If  this  latter  cannot  be  doDe, 
the  sheets  should  be  changed  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  especially 
when  tlie  fever  is  infectious.  This  will  essentially  prevent  its  oora- 
mnoication  to  the  blankets  or  to  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

NOISE. 

Even  the  slightest  is  excessively  irritating  and  therefore  injure 
ous  to  the  sick.  To  prevent  it^ — open  and  shut  the  doors  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  list  tliem  and  oil  their  hinges — check  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind  through  doors,  windows,  and  key-holes? — move  all 
articles  in  the  room  wijb  care — let  every  [jers^iu  in  the  room  be  shod 
with  slippt^rs  or  wuth  something  equivalent — forbid  all  needless  con- 
versation even  lit  whimpers,  for  concealed  conversation  will  very 
probably  excite  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  patient — and  fei  no 
neighbors  enter  the  room  mereli/  to  gratify  cvnostt^,  to  exjrress  &pm* 
paihy  or  to  give  advice.  If  their  services  are  needed,  employ  them 
and  thank  them ;  otherwise  exclude  them.  Medicines  and  medical 
skill  have  oft^n  been  balHed,  and  the  lives  of  the  sick  sacrificed  by 
the  intrusion,  always  agitating,  of  friends  whose  assistance  is  not 
needed. 


VENTILATION. 

Ventilation  is  always  of  primary  importance,  particularly  in 
those  fevers  in  \\*hich  miliary  eruptions  display  themselves;  under 
no  circn instances  is  it  so  essential  as  in  febrile  diseases  of  an  infer* 
iious  kind.  Infection,  however,  rarely  extends  above  a  few  feel 
from  the  bmly  of  the  patient;  and,  even  in  the  most  malignant  dis* 
eases,  with  the  exception  of  confluent  smalbpox  and  malig^nant 
iKJarlet- fever  of  the  worst  kind,  its  inllucnce  does  not  exceed  a  few 
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Fards  if  the  room  be  well  ventilated.  On  the  contrary,  if  ventilation 
be  neglectedj  the  power  of  infection  becunits  irreatly  au<^menteJ,  it 
even  eettlea  upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants  and  on  the  furniture 
of  the  room;  and  these  imbibe  it  most  reatlily  when  their  texture  is 
wool,  for  or  cotton,  or  any  h>ose  or  downy  suhstanee  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  readily  retaining  the  air,  Sniootli  and  polished  surfaces 
do  not  easily  receive  or  retain  infections  njatter ;  coosequontly  the 
nui'ses  and  attendants,  in  eases  of  infectious  disease*,  ghoidd  have 
glazed  gowns,  and  aprons  of  oiled  silk. 

In  no  infections  diseases  are  these  rules  more  essentially  necessary 
than  in  smalhpox  and  scarlet-fever.  It  is  wel!  known  that  if  the 
bed-clothes  of  a  patient  laboring  nnder  either  scarlet-fever  or  small- 
pox he  closely  folded  iip,  they  will  retain  the  infectious  matter,  and 
communicate  the  disease  at  a  great  distance  of  time;  but  tlie  influ- 
ence of  free  ventilation  is  so  great,  that  medical  practitioners  wfio  are 
attending  small-pox  patient?,  and  who  go  from  them  into  the  opea 
air,  do  not  spread  the  disease.  Indeed  all  infection  is  weakened  by 
dilution  with  air.  T!ie  danger  of  infection  is  augmented,  if,  along 
with  bad  ventilation,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  be  moist  ffom  any 
causeu 

Infectious  matter,  even  of  the  most  virulent  description,  is  not 
poisonous  to  every  one  within  its  influence.  A  predisposition  of  the 
body  to  receive  the  infection  must  exist  befi^re  it  can  be  communi- 
cated :  a  condition  which  is  augmented  by  fatigue  and  watching,  de- 
fective nourishment,  mental  depression,  or  anything  wliich  can  lower 
the  vital  powers.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  maintaining  the^e 
powers  by  attention  to  rest,  a  sufHcient  quantity  of  good  and  generona 
diet,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  need  not  be  insisted  up«m. 

In  every  case  of  infectious  disease,  the  attendants,  even  in  the 
l)est  ventilated  rooms,  should  stand  on  the  windward,  or  on  that 
side  of  the  sick-bed  from  which  the  current  of  air  comes;  m  by 
neglect  of  this  rule,  and  by  standing  in  the  current  which  has  passed 
over  the  patient,  the  infectious  exlialations  are  blown  upon  tliem  in 
a  direct  stream  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  attendants  should 
never  lean  over  the  sick,  nor  should  they  receive  their  breath.  The 
health  also  of  the  nur^s  should  always  be  supported  by  a  nutritious 
and  generous  diet. 

The  term  infection,  in  its  most  extensive  siguifieation,  implies 
some  deleterious  matter,  (originating  from  any  source  and  transmitted 
throngh  the  air,  which  is  capable  of  causing  diseases  in  the  human 
IkkIv.  When  this  matter  is  emanated  from  the  diseased  bodies  of 
nien,  the  term  is  frequently  regarded  as  synonymous  w^ith  conta- 
^gion  J  but,  in  strictness  of  language^  the  latter  refers  only  tu  the 
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commnnieati<>n  yf  disease  by  contact.  To  prevent  the  commuTiication 
of  disetise  by  infection,  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  dilute  the  Htmo- 
Fi>here  of  the  room  with  pure  air,  but  also  to  destroy  the  viniletice 
of  the  infecting  matter  by  chemical  agenta  or  fumigatiooB.  (Set 
Dmnfectanis.)  But  no  such  agent  is  equivalent  to  cleanlin^d, 
quent  changes  of  the  sheets  and  linen  of  the  patient,  and  free  venti- 
lation, for  checking  the  propagation  of  infection* 


TEMPEBATURE. 


Next  to  ventilation,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  the  regu* 
lation  of  the  tc fnper a i ure  ot  tiiG  sick-room,  avoiding  both  extremes  of 
eievation  or  of  depression;  but  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  best  general  temperature  of  a  siok-room  is  GO^  (Fabr.), 
or  that  of  summer  in  tins  climate;  and  it  is  preferable  to  regulate 
this  rather  by  the  thermometer  than  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient 
or  the  attendants.  Under  some  circumstances,  however,  the  feeling? 
of  the  patient,  and  his  susceptibility  of  impressions  upon  the  skin, 
shonkl  not  be  overlooked.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  bo  a  little  above 
that  of  sunnnerj  and  the  patient,  nevertlieless,  feel  chilly,  it  should 
be  raised  five  or  six  degrees.  This  chilliness  is  very  apt  to  be  felt  io 
a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  habit,  and  more  especially  when  it  Ls  accom- 
panied with  hypochondritisis.  It  diflers  from  that  more  severe  bat 
transient  coldness  which  aecompiinies  intermittent  fevers  and  somo 
other  periodical  afl'ectiojis  ;  and  it  rc<|uires  only  an  elevated  tcmjiera* 
ture  of  the  air  lor  its  removal,  whilst  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
diseases  is  best  relieved  by  the  wdLrm  bath,  either  general  or  locah 

JSo  imjwrtant  is  tlie  regulation  of  t^^mperature,  et^pecially  in  fevers, 
that  it  often  does  more  gcKnl  than  any  other  remedial  measure.  I 
have  seen  patients  laboring  under  high  delirium,  in  a  close,  dl  vent- 
ilated room,  become  rapidly  quite  collected  by  merely  lowering  the 
bent  of  the  apartment  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees.  On  the  contrary, 
e^en  a  moderate  depression  of  the  usual  reniperature  of  the  sick* 
room,  in  puhnoij^iry  diseases,  %vill  excite  coughing  and  augment  the 
severity  of  all  the  symptoms. 

In  regulating  both  the  admission  of  air  into  the  apartments,  and 
temperature  of  the  bed-rooms  f)f  the  sick,  in  particular  of  tho«e  su»- 
cscptible  of  puhuonary  diseases,  much  caution  is  requisite  not  if  over- 
heat, nor  to  keep  too  dry,  the  air  of  the  room. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

Although  cleanliness  in  the  sick-room  is  essential,  yet  it  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  become  an  annoyance  to  tlie  invalid,  and  conse- 
quently to  prove  injurious  It  is  not  requisite  to  sweep  the  room 
daily,  nor  t^  dust  and  to  ai range  the  furniture  every  morning,  pro- 
vided order  be  preserved  in  the  room,  and  nothing  but  what  is  im- 
mediately necessary  for  the  comfort  and  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
valid be  permitted  to  remain  in  it.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  observe 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  some  sick-rooms :  everything  being 
out  of  place,  and  to  be  searched  for  when  it  is  wanted. 

The  period  chosen  for  cleaning  and  arranging  the  sick  room  should 
be  the  morning;  as,  after  a  night's  rest,  the  patient  is  more  able  tc 
bear  the  little  noise  and  bustle  which  it  always  more  or  less  occa- 
sions. The  carpet  should  be  sprinkled  with  moist  tea-leaves  and 
lightly  swept ;  and,  during  this  operation,  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
if  there  be  any,  should  be  drawn. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  utmost 
att-ention  to  the  cleanliness  of  everything  in  the  sick  room.  The  mo- 
ment after  any  vessel  or  implement  is  used  by  the  invalid,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  clean- 
ad.  Nothing  in  the  form  of  a  slop-basin  or  a  slop-pail  is  admissible: 
they  only  administer  to  the  laziness  of  nurses. 

The  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the  vessels  used  for  the  foixl  of 
invalids  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  it  when  an  infant  is  l)rou^ht  up  by  hand.  In  such  a  case, 
if  either  the  feeding-bottle  or  the  boat  which  is  employed  be  not 
instantly  cleansed  after  the  meal  has  been  given,  the  small  portion 
of  the  pap  or  food  which  remains  in  the  vessel  becomes  sour,  and 
taints  the  whole  of  the  fresh  food  mixed  with  it,  causing  colic  and 
convulsions  in  the  infant.  The  same  risk  of  injury  occurs  in  the 
sick-room,  if  the  vessels  used  for  adminisitering  food  to  the  invalid 
be  not  instantly  and  well  cleansed,  after  every  time  they  are  used. 

It  is  too  customary,  also,  ht  use  one  glass  oi  cup  for  administer- 
ing medicfhes,  and  to  leave  it  unrinsed  from  time  to  time — a  custom 
which  may  prove  as  deleterious  as  a  defect  of  cleanliness  of  vessels 
employed  for  food.  Some  medicines,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  rapidly  undergo  change!  which  alter  their  properties;  and  this 
alteration  having  been  undergone  by  the  small  portion  which  us  al- 
ways  left  in  the  glass  or  cup,  communicates  the  disposition  to  be 
decomposed  to  that  which  may  be  next  poured  into  the  cup.  An 
active  medicine  maybe  thus  rendered  inert;  or  one  which  is  mild  in 
its  operation  may  be  so  changed  as  to  operate  with  hazardous  energy. 
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The  same  precautioHj  as  to  cleanliness,  is  also  requisite  with  respect 
to  the  minim  measure,  when  the  medicines  are  directed  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  form  which  requires  its  employment* 


FUMIGATIONS   AND   DISmFKCTANTS. 

It  is  necessary  to  preservtj  the  sick-room  free  from  all  smells,  and 
in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible.  But  this  is  difficult  to  be  done  when 
typhoid  fever  is  present,  or  when  any  disease  which  is  tinder  treat- 
ment h  acconipanied  with  uk'ers  nn  tlie  legs  or  on  other  parts  of  thfl 
body  ;  and  tht3  difficulty  is  increased  when  tlie  complaint  ig  cancer^ 
or  when  mortification  occurs.  In  such  cases,  chloride  of  lime  should 
be  sprinkled  over  the  Hoot  of  the  room  ;  and  dishes  containing  it  mix- 
ed with  water  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment,  and  fre» 
queutly  replenished. 

Whenever  infectious  or  contagious  fevers  occur,  fumigations  are 
employed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  deleterious  effluvia  which 
emanate  from  the  bodies  of  the  invalids,  and  the  extension  of  the 
diseases. 

They  are  also  necessary  after  these  diseases ;  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  infectious  matter  adheres  to  the  substances  in  the 
sick-room  is  scarcely  credible. 

It  is  often,  therefore,  of  as  much  importance  to  purify  an  apart* 
ment  and  its  furniture  after  the  termination  of  an  infectious  disease, 
as  during  its  existence.  In  this  case,  the  fumigation  with  chlorine 
about  to  be  described  should  be  used  after  the  floor  of  the  room  and 
every  solid  thing  in  it  have  been  washed  with  soap  and  water  j  and 
all  bright  metallic  substances,  such  as  pokers,  tongs,  and  fenders, 
have  been  removed  from  it  The  walls  should  afterwards  be  white- 
washed^ or  fresh  painted  or  papered,  and  the  room  thrown  open  to 
the  air  for  some  time  before  it  is  again  inhabited. 

It  may  Ih^  said  thai  ft/ migrations  are  not  to  be  solely  relied  upon; 
and  that  they  ought  never  to  supersede  ventilation  or  cleanliness. 
Whilst  this  [MUst  be  admitted,  it  would  be  dbsurd  to  deny  their  util- 
ity ;  conseqiifintly,.  their  nature  and  the  mode  of  emplojing  them 
should  be  underrstood. 

Fumigations  of  the  most  varied  kind  fmve  been  suggested  and 
employed  for  this  purpose ;  jiamely,  Pasilles^  Tobacco^  Camphor^ 
Vinegar^  Ammonia^  tlia  Mineraf  Adfh^wcuX  Chhrine. 

Pmliles^  Tobavvo  and  Camphor,  are  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
confidence  as  agents  for  neutral iziiiir  infectirm.  Merely  to  diflhse  an 
ngreeable  smell  througliout  the  sick  opartment,  pastiles  and  camphor 
may  very  properly  be  employed,  but  further  than  this,  they  ought 
not  to  be  relied  on. 
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Vinegar  is,  not  without  reason,  regarded  as  possessing  some 
chemical  influence  in  decomposing  infectious  and  contagious  mat- 
ters ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  almost  invariably  sprinkled  over  the 
floor  of  the  rooms  of  those  suffering  under  infectious  diseases  ;  or  the 
vapor  of  hot  vinegar  is  diffused  through  their  apartments.  It  is 
thought  to  be  still  more  salubrious,  and  a  more  powerful  disinfectant, 
when  it  holds  camphor  or  aromatic  oils  in  solution ;  hence  the  great 
popularity  of  the  preparations  called  Aromatic  Vinegar  and  Thieves* 
Vinegar. 

Vinegar,  in  this  state  of  combination,  is  extremely  agreeable  and 
refreshing,  both  to  the  invalid  and  the  attendants  of  the  sick-room. 
The  benefit  which  it  produces  depends  upon  a  certain  degree  of  stim- 
ulus imparted  to  the  sensitive  nerves,  which  are  generally  in  a  low 
condition  in  an  infectious  atmosphere  :  but,  as  a  chemical  agent,  its 
powers  are  too  feeble  to  be  followed  by  much  benefit. 

The  most  efficacious /wmig-a^/ow  which  has  yet  been  proposed  is 
chlorine,^  This  is  extricated  from  the  decomposition  of  muriatic 
acid  by  peroxide  of  manganese  ;  but  this  is  too  expensive  a  process 
for  ordinary  occasions.  The  best  materials,  and  the  proportions  of 
them,  for  extricating  chlorine  at  a  cheap  rate  was  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Faraday,  in  the  disinfection  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  : — namely, 
two  ounces  of  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese,  mixed  with  ten 
ounces  of  chloride  of  sodium  (sea-salt),  and  six  ounces  of  strong  sul- 
phuro  acid,  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water.  This  quantity  of 
materials  is  sufficient  for  purifying  a  room  forty  feet  by  twenty.  The 
mixtuie  should  be  put  into  a  porcelain  cup  or  basin,  which  should 
be  placed  in  a  pipkin  of  hot  sand*  The  doors  and  the  windows  of 
the  room  being  shut,  the  fumigation  may  be  left  in  it  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours ;  after  which,  both  the  doors  and  the  windows  should 
be  thrown  open,  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  apart- 
ment and  carry  off  the  chlorine. 

One  objection  exists  to  the  employment  of  the  above  mode  of  ex- 
tricating chlorine  in  apartments  which  are  inhabited ;  namely,  its 
powerful  irritant  influence  on  the  lining  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air  tubes  in  the  lungs,  and  the  cough  which  it  excites.  In  order  ti» 
obviate  these  inconveniences,  the  chloride  of  lime  is  employed ; 
which,  by  attracting  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  causing  the 
conversion  vi  the  lime  into  a  carbonate  of  lime,  separates  the  chlorine 
in  a  free  or  gaseous  state.  The  chloride  of  lime  should  be  mixed 
with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  forty  of  the  water,  in  a 
fiat  dish  or  plate,  so  as  to  expose  a  lar^e  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
air  ;  and  the  dish  holding  this  mixture  should  be  placed  on  a  table, 
on  the  Jeeward  side  of  the  bed  of  the  patient.  The  floor  of  the  siok- 
20 
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room  should  be  alr^o  sprinkled  with  it :  an<1  rag's,  moistened  with  it, 
suspended  in  different  parts  of  the  room*  The  solution  of  chloride  ol 
soda  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 

If  the  putrid  odor  in  a  sick-apartment  do  not  arise  from  the 
general  state  of  the  system  of  the  in  valid ,  hut  from  ill-oonditioijed 
ulcers  and  sores,  theso  j^hould  be  washed  and  poulticed  with  the  solu- 
tion of  chioridc  of  soda,  which  operates  not  only  by  destroying  the 
fretor,  but  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  sores. 

Chlorine,  even  when  extricated  from  chloride  of  lime,  or  from 
chloride  of  soda,  is  apt  to  excite  coughing  in  thdse  unaociistomedtc 
breathe  it.  But  the  nurse  should  he  made  aware  of  this  fact;  and 
should  so  apportion  the  quantity  of  the  materials  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  it  into  the  room,  that  it  may  cause  no  such  effect :  and  by 
afterwards  adding  to  the  number  of  the  iiishes  in  which  it  is  distri- 
buted through  the  room,  no  inconvenience  will  result ;  the  lungs 
being  thus  gradually  accustomed  to  the  irritant  impression* 

The  decomposition  and  consequent  development  of  the  chlorine 
is  much  quickened  by  placing  a  piece  of  coarse  calico  in  ihh  bottom 
of  the  vessel  containing  the  chloride  of  lime  or  the  chloride  of  soda 
and  water. 

Dr,  Ellis  thus  t^peaks  of  some  of  the  best  known  disinfectants: 

*'M.  Bonjeau  directs  charcoal,  well  powdered,  two  pounds; 
&iilpliate  of  iron,  one  pound ;  to  be  mixed,  tif  which  two  or  three 
tabiespoonfuls  are  to  be  placed  in  the  chamber  vessels  med  by  the 
sick. 

"  Dr,  Procter  has  great  confidence  in  iodine  placed  in  oi>en  sau- 
cers about  the  room,  or  gently  volatilized  by  moderate  heat, 

^*  Bm*nett's  fluid  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sine. 

"Collins'fl  disinfecting  powder  contains  dry  chlorinate  lime,  two 
partfi ;  burnt  almn,  one  part ;  used  dry  or  iin>istened  with  water. 

**Cundy'e  fluid  is  a  sulution  of  the  alkaline  permanganates, 

** Ellermann's  deodorizing  fluid  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  per* 
chloride  of  iron  and  tlic  chloride  of  manganese, 

''  Ledoyen's  disinfectant  is  a  solution  of  two  troy  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  lead  in  a  pint  of  water, 

"  Siret's  compound  No.  2  contains  sulphate  of  iron,  20  parts; 
sulpliate  of  zinc,  10  parts;  oak-bark,  powdered,  4  parts;  tar  and 
oil,  each  one  pint ;  made  into  balls.     Used  for  deodorizing  ces^pooK 

^'  Professor  R.  E.  Rogers  advises  a  mixture  of  quick -lime  and  sul- 
phide of  iron. 

''The  U.  S.  Army  disinfectant  consists  of  a  powder  of  common 
salt  and  binoxide  of  manganese  in  packages,  upon  which  is  to  be 
poured  in  a  shallow  dish  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  aud  watrr 
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At  the  present  time  carbolic  acici  is  largely  used  as  a  disinfec- 
tant.    It  is  certainly  very  efficacious. 

Earth  closets  are  now  being  introduced,  and  must  in  time  become 
very  popnlar. 

"In  the  commode^  the  apparatus  and  earth  resor%'oir  are  ^\i\t- 
contained^  and  a*  movable  pail  takes  the  phiee  of  tlie  vault.  This 
must  be  emptied  a3  often  as  necessary,  and  the  contents  mhy  be  a[j- 
plied  to  the  garden  or  field,  or  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  heap 
under  cover  nntil  wanted  for  use.  Tliis  accnrnulntion  is  inuilorous, 
and  rapidly  becomes  dry.  For  use  in  bedrooms,  hospital  wards, 
intirmaries,  &e,,  the  eoiiimode  is  i  aval  liable.  It  is  entirely  fre^ 
from.  tJtmefatnty  depremhuj  mlors  common  to  portahU  water-doBds 
and  night'Stooh f  and  tbrutigh  its  admission  one  of  the  greatest 
miseries  of  human  life,  the  faul  smells  uf  the  sick-room,  and  one  of 
the  most  frequent  means  of  communicating  infection,  may  be  en- 
tirely prevented.  It  is  invariably  found  that  if  any  faihire  takes 
place,  it  arises  from  the  earth  not  being  properly  dry.  Too  jnuch 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  requirement." 


NURSES, 


P  When  all  the  arrangementa  are  completed  in  the  sick-room,  little 
benefit  can  be  anticipated  if  a  proper  nurse  be  not  obtained  to  render 
^  them  available  to  the  invalid.  Before  describing  the  quahficatioos 
H  requisite  to  constitute  an  efficient  nurse,  we  cannot  avoid  embracing 
"  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  prop- 
erly instructed  nurses  in  tliis  country.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  greatly 
lamented,  that,  amidst  the  numerous  improvements  which  charac- 
terize the  present  era,  the  feniah^s  \vho  assume  to  themselves  the 
character  of  sick  nurses,  and  are  employed  as  such,  are  still  left  to 
acquire  information,  respecting  the  important  duties  which  their 
oflSce  demands,  from  imperfect  experience,  or  from  accident.  We 
expect  that  the  skill  of  our  medical  attendants  shall  he  certified  by 
diplomas  and  licences  before  they  are  permitted  to  practice;  but  we 
leavfi  their  (jrders  tn  he  executed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudicfMl, 
who  not  only  too  often  fail  in  performing  what  they  are  ordered,  bnt 
who,  with  the  usual  temerity  of  ignurance,  presume  to  oppose  theii 
own  opinions  to  tho.se  o^  the  physician. 

In  hiring  a  sick-nurse,  the  qualifications  which  should  regulate 
oar  choice^  refer  t-o  age^  strength y  healthy  temper ^  disposiiion,  habits^ 
and  education,  ' 

I.   /t^t,     Sho  should  not  be  under  twenty- five,  nor  above  fifty 
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years  of  age.  This  period  is  fixed  upon,  rm  accntiDt  both  of  the  pnv 
aical  powers  and  the  mora!  conduct  of  the  individuaU  Under  twenly- 
five,  the  strength  of  a  woman  has  not  reached  its  mattinty,  and  "ii 
scarcely  adequate  for  lifting  patients  in  and  oot  of  bed,  and  for  many 
other  duties  which  require  strength,  connect^  with  the  office  of  a 
nurt^e  ;  but  the  strength  and  the  muscular  power* in  females  begin 
to  fail  affer  fifty-five,  when  the  natural  transition  from  maturity  to 
decay  takes  place.  There  is  aim)  a  s^reater  pronen^ss  to  disease  at 
this  age  than  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

2.  StreTig^fh,  Whilst  strength  is  requisite,  the  frame  should  be 
such  as  to  indicate  activity.  The  stature  should  not  exceed  the  me« 
dhim  degree  ;  a  little  below  this  being  less  exceptionable  than  a  little 
above  it,  provided  the  appearance  displays  a  frame  well  knit  together. 
Obesity  and  a  heavy  movement  are  objections,  as  they  are  frequently 
connected  with  self-indulgence,  defective  energy,  and  aa  inability  to 
keep  awakCj  or  t4>  be  eaf^ily  aroused  from  sleep. 

3.  HeaUh.  None  of  the  qualifications  of  a  sick-nnrse  are  of  moio 
importance  than  health.  An  individual  who  herself  requires  atteo* 
tion  is  ill  calculated  to  attend  upon  others. 

4.  Temper  and  Dispost'tion.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say  that 
an  attendant  upon  the  sick  should  possess  a  happy,  cheerful,  equal 
flow  of  spirits  ;  a  temper  not  easily  ruffled  ;  and  kind  and  syrapathe* 
tic  feelings;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  such  as  to  interfere 
firmness  ot  character • 

When  the  mind  is  weakened,  and  the  nervous  system 
morfndly  susceptible,  a  harsh  look  or  an  unkind  expression  sinks 
dee[>  into  the  mind  of  the  invalid ;  and  when  the  disease  is  of 
a  nervous  kind,  a  melancholy^  arxxioos,  or  forboding  look,  or  one 
which  in  any  degree  indicates  an  apprehension  of  danger,  either  in 
the  physician  or  the  nurse,  instantly  excites  alarm  in  .the  mind  of 
the  invalid  ;  and  may  counteract,  in  a  great  measure,  the  infiuence 
of  the  medical  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  collected,  cheerful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, in  tlie  attendant  on  the  sick,  is  likely  to  inspire  hope,  and  to 
aid  the  efforts  of  the  physician  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient. 

The  general  disposition  of  a  sick -nurse  should  be  obliging.  Every 
little  office  which  the  invalid  may  require  to  be  done,  should  be  per- 
formed at  once,  and  without  the  smallest  apparent  reluctance,  even 
when  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  performance  is  not  absolute. 
There  is  also  an  earnestness  of  manner,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained,  or  acquiesced  iu,  by  the  ^iok-tmrse ;  as  it  impresses  the 
idea  Uiat  she  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  case;  a  oiroumstaDce 
which  is  always  highly  appreciated  by  the  patient.  ■ 
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With  respect  to  gossiping,  it  is  a  Jetestublo  habit  under  any  oir- 
3iiuistances;  but,  in  a  nurse,  it  luay  be  productive  of  the  greate**/ 
danger,  produce  family  feuds,  and  a  thousand  other  evils. 

5.  In  her  habits,  a  sick -nurse  should  be  sober,  active,  orderly,  and 
clean  and  neat  in  her  person, 

TliR  atiivity  essential  for  a  good  nurse  does  not  imply  a  bustling 
or  fitlgety  manner,  but  a  quiet,  steady  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  equally  devoid  of  floster,  turbulence,  or 
noise.  This  activity  is  generally  associated  with  orderly  habits;  a 
mcwt  valuable  qualification,  and  without  which  the  sick-rcH^m  becomes 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  disgust.  Every  medical  man  must  have 
witnessed  this  state  of  disorder  with  regret:  when,  on  visiting  his 
patient,  he  finds  no  chair  Uv  sit  upon,  until  some  article  of  beddingj 
or  of  clothing,  be  removed  from  it,  and  the  seat  ilnsted  with  the  apron 
of  the  nurse;  and  when  a  former  prescription,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
wanted,  he  must  wait  until  the  nurse  rummages  out  half  a  dozen 
of  drawers  in  search  of  it 

Auother  quality,  usually  conjoined  with  activity  and  orderly 
habits  in  a  nurse,  is  cleanliness  in  her  own  person,  and  in  that  of  her 
charge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sick-room.  The  dress  of  a  nurse 
should  be  simple  and  neat,  without  trimmings*  Nothing  is  more 
out  of  place  than  a  fine  lady  attempting  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
nurse.  Whatever  may  he  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made,  the  apron 
should  have  pockets  in  it,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Parisian  servants. 
Neither  the  gown,  nor  any  of  the  outer  garments,  however,  should  be 
woolen,  especially  if  tlfe  disease  be  infectious;  as  owing  to  its 
gy  tissue,  woolen   is  apt  tjj    absorb    and    retain  the  infection. 

en  the  disease  is  decidedly  infectious,  the  apron  of  the  nurse 
should  be  made  of  glazt^d  calico,  or  oih^d  silk. 

Every  nurse  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Tho  bett43i 
informed,  the  less  likely  is  she  to  be  biased  by  low  prejudices.  A 
nurse,  also,  who  cannot  read,  may  be  the  cause  of  much  mischief  in 
the  administration  of  medicines. 

The  term  **  an  experieticrd  nurse^^^  is  supposed  to  comprehend 
every  good  quality.  Experience  deserves  to  be  much  and  justly  prized 
in  a  nurse, were  the  term  not  foo  frequently  misapplied,  and  confidence 
placed  in  the  nurse  merely  be.cause  she  is  advanced  in  years  and  has 
seen  much,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  her  capacity  for  observing, 
and  making  a  proper  tise  of  what  she  has  S4ien.  Number  of  years 
and  nuKsh  opportunity  are  not  a  guaranty  of  wisdom  nor  of  true  expo- 
rienoe.  Age  may  undoubtedly  be  supposed  to  afford  the  means  of 
enlarging  the  ideas  ;  but  every  one  is  not  endowed  with  the  |x>wer  ol 
benefiting  by  the  best  opportunities ;  and  it  is    here  that  the  ad  van 
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tages  of  education  aro  di^stplayed  in  the  ourse.  Without  it,  seveotj 
years  may  have  only  added  in  her  sum  of  stupidity.  The  poor  wcv 
man  iias  had  eyes  ;  but  slie  has  never  fixed  them  with  attention 
upon  what  was  before  them  ;  and  when  she  has  accidentally  obsenr* 
ed,  having  no  capacity  for  generalization,  the  observations,  like  most 
isolated  facts,  have  been  lost.  She  is  a  mere  creature  of  routine ;  a 
machine  moved  by  custom  or  prejudice ;  whereas  the  properly  edu- 
cated nurse  acquires  the  power  of  observing  and  comparing,  and 
consequently  of  reflecting  and  drawing  proper  conoltisions. 


I 


COOKERY   FOR    THE    SICK   AND   THE    CONVALESCENT. 

The  cookery  for  the  sick  and  the  convalescent  is  confiiied  to  the 
simple  processes  of  boilings  bakings  and  roasting.     Before  entering 
into  the  details  of  Sick-room  Cookery,  therefore,  it  will  be  useful  to 
oifer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  principles  which  render  these  prooeasas    _ 
serviceable  in  the  preparation  of  food.  ^^| 

1.  Boiling  softens  the  animal  fibre,  and  enables  it  to  be  mc^s 
readily  and  effectually  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  robs  it  of  some  of  those  nutritive  matters  which 
are  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  slow 
or  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted.  If  the 
boiling  be  too  quick,  it  coagulates  the  albuminous  matter  of  the 
meat,  renders  the  flesh  on  the  outside  hard,  w^hilst  the  interior  is  not 
sufficiently  done ;  consequently,  quick  boiling  diminishes  \Xs  digesti- 
bility. In  boiling  meat,  the  water  should  scarcely  be  brought  t>o  the 
boiling  temperature ;  and  it  should  be  long  kept  at  a  lower  than  a  » 
boiling  point  of  heat,  or  at  that  state  which  approaches  more  to 
simmering  than  to  boiling.  Every  kind  of  meat  for  invalids,  except 
poultry,  should  be  put  on  the  fire  with  oold  water,  and  very  slowly 
boiled. 

The  naturo  of  the  water  is  also  of  some  importanoe.  Beef  or 
mutton  boiled  in  hard  water  is  always  more  tender  and  juicy  than 
w^hen  »oft  water  is  employed  ;  a  fact,  probably,  depending  on  the 
solvent  properties  of  the  water  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  its  densitv- 
Fis!i,  on  the  contrary,  is  rendered  firm  in  the  ratio  of  the  hardness  of 
the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Hence^  fish  boiled  in  sea- water,  or 
in  water  containing  much  salt,  is  always  firmer  and  more  highly* 
flavored  than  that  which  is  hoileil  in  soft  water,  or  water  without  salt 

Vegetables  require  rain  or  soft  water,  with  the  addition  of  salt 
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In  general,  they  are  rendered  indigestible  from  being  too  little  boiled. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  cabbage,  the  cauli. 
flower,  brocoli,  turnips,  and  peas ;  which,  too  frequently,  are  cooked 
rather  to  please  the  eye  than  to  afford  nutriment.  For  the  sick-room, 
vegetables  should  be  boiled  in  two  waters ;  when  too  little  boiled, 
they  prove  highly  injurious. 

2.  Stewing  requires  the  heat  to  be  kept  under  the  boiling  point ; 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water  only  is  required.  It  softens  the  meat, 
and  renders  it  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach 
than  when  it  is  boiled ;  stewed  meat,  therefore,  is  a  good  form  of 
cookery  for  the  convalescent. 

3.  The  process  of  Baking  is  inadmissible  for  the  preparation  oi 
animal  food  for  either  the  sick  or  the  convalescent ;  but  it  may  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  light  puddings  for  the  latter.  ,  The 
surface  of  the  puddings,  however,  should  not  be  browned  by  the  aid 
of  butter. 

4.  Roasting  softens  the  tendinous  parts  of  animal  food  better  than 
boiling,  and  it  retains  more  of  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  meat ; 
hence,  if  the  meat  be  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  done,  roasted  is 
more  nutritive  than  boiled  meat ;  but  it  is  less  easily  digested.  This 
fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  comparative  loss  which  takes  place  in 
these  two  modes  of  cooking.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  mutton  • 
loses  one-fifth  and  beef  one-fourth  of  its  weigljt  by  boiling ;  but  both 
lose  only  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  in  the  process  of  roasting.  The 
digestibility  of  the  meat,  however,  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  softness 
of  the  fibre,  that  property  is  increased  by  slow  boiling.  It  hal^,  of  late 
years,  been  much  the  fashion  to  regard  under-done  rodsted  meat  well 
adapted  for  weak  stomachs ;  but  no  opinion  is  more  erroneous. 

The  processes  of  frying  and  broiling  are  wholly  incompatible  in 
cookery  for  the  sick-room.* 

The  cookery  for  those  actually  suffering  under  the  pressure  of 
disease  differs  considerably  from  that  which  is  required  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  previous  illness,  and  to  restore  the  vigor  and  the  strength 
of  the  body  in  convalescence.     The  following  directions  are,  therefore, 
arranged  under  two  distinct  heads,  namely, 
.    1.  Cookery  for  the  Sick-room. 
2.  Cookery  for  Convalescents. 
1.   The  cookery  for   the  sick-room  comprehends  farinaceotn 
preparations^  animal  teas,  broths,  milks,  and  drinks, 

FARINACEOUS    PREPARATIONS. 

The  whole  of  these  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  starch. 
•  Vide  Human  Health,  bv  R.  Dun^jlisou,  3L  D. 
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niore  or  less  pure.  They  are  not  capable  of  oonveying  much  nouiish- 
ment  into  the  habit;  and  being  milJ^  and  completely  devoid  oJ 
stimulant  ]>n)perties?,  they  are  'vvell  calculated  for  the  sick, 

ARRUW-ROOT    MUCILAGE. 

AiTow-root  is  a  white,  inadorous,  insipid,  light  powder,  procured 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Marauta  arundinaceaj  or  arrow-root  plajit,  and 
manofactiued  in  the  East  and  West-Indies,  of  which  it  is  a  native* 
The  powder  is  a  pure  starch,  wliich,  although  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
yet  forms  a  mucdage  with  boiling  water.  This  viucilage  is  made 
by  rubbing  the  arrow-root  powder  with  a  little  cold  water  in  a  basin, 
by  means  of  the  back  of  a  sptx>a,  until  it  is  completely  mixed  with 
the  water ;  then  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  at  the  same  time 
etirring  it  Oi^isiduously  until  a  j*oft,  gelatinous,  tenacious  mucilage  is 
formed  ;  and,  lastly,  boiling  it  for  live  minutes.  A  tablc-spooaful  of 
the  arrow-root  powder  is  sufficient  to  make  a  pint  of  the  mucilage. 
It  may  be  moderately  sweetened,  and  rendered  more  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  lemon-juice ;  but  cinnamon  powder,  or  any 
astringent  substance,  precipitates  the  starcli,  and  destroys  the 
smoothness  of  the  mucilage ;  henc<3,  if  wine  be  ordered  with  it,  Port- 
wine  should  not  be  used. 

TOUS    LES    MOIS. 

This  is  a  species  of  starch  prepared  from  the  rhizomes  or  tubers 
of  some  species  of  Canna,  either  C.  eduUs^  or  coccinea^  botli  of  which 
are  natives  of  Pern.  It  is  converted  into  a  mucilage,  and  usetl  in  the 
same  manner  as  arrow-root,  over  which  it  possesses  no  superiority. 
The  great  advantage  of  both,  indeed,  as  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick| 
depends  on  the  small  quantity  of  nutriment  which  they  convey  into 
the  habit.  It  is  often  useful  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of  the  Iricnds 
of  invalids,  by  the  appearance  of  supplying  nourishment,  when  it 
would  prove  injurious- 


MUCn-AGE  OF  SAGO, 

Sagof  is  the   pith  of  several  species  of  Palms  and   Cycadefll^ 

*  In  the  i<l;md  of  Portliind,  the  farinn  of  the  rotjts  of  the  Arum  maeulatum^  cuckow- 
pitit»  wbitrh  gruwa  iibundnntly  there,  is  nmnuractured  into  atiirch^  and  soUI  under  the  n^une 
of  Briti!»h  tirrow-rrjot,  Much  potato  starch  ia  alao  aold  as  arrow  root.  The  fraud,  however» 
IB  not  H  hurtful  one,  as  the  properties  of  these  atarches  do  not  materially  differ,  Patnto 
itoreh  tnucilajj«  »cMmf?r  becomes  sour  than  arrow-root  mucihige. 

f  Tliere  are  thri?e  varieties  of  Sago  known  in  European  conimerce;  namely — S^o  oj 
th*  MfiMiveM,  in  broTvnish-gxey  grainsi,  possessing  few  of  the  chemical  pniperties  of  stareh; 
2,  '^nffo  of  Xew  Gninea,  in  grain-;  of  a  brick-red  hue,  paasin^g  to  dull  white;  it  b  a  nearlj 
pure  stardi ;  8.  Malacca  Sng<*^  of  which  there  an3  three  kicda — <i,  in  fawn-oolorod  g^Atn% 
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Datives  of  tropical  climates :  the  best  i\.  that  made  by  the  Chinese  a1 
Ualacca,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  neime  of  Pearl  Sago 
It  resembles  roundish  seeds,  of  a  brownish-grey  color,  passing  to 
pearl-white,  or  brick-red  passing  into  dull-white.  When  soaked  in 
water,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  it  absorbs  from  five  to  .ten  times 
its  weight  of  water,  swells,  and  becomes  transparent.  '  It  consists  of 
starch,  with  a  small  proportion  of  salt. 

To  make  Sago  into  a  proper  Mucilage  for  the  sick,  an  ounce  or 
a  table-spoonful  of  it  should  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  in  a 
pan  placed  on  the  stove,  or  on  a  liot  plate,  for  two  hours,  and  then 
boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  assiduously  during  the  boiling. 
The  Mucilage  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  with 
leman-juice  ;  ox  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  according  to  circumstances. 
Like  other  farinaceous  mucilages,  it  affords  very  little  nourishment ; 
and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  invalids  laboring  under  acute 
diseases 

MUCILAGE    OF  TAPIOCA. 

Tapioca  is  the  pith  of  the  roots  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  which,  although  combined  with  a  poisonous  principle  in  the 
fresh  state,  yet  is  easily  freed  from  it  by  washing  in  cold  water,  after 
the  roots  are  barked  and  crushed.  The  fecula  is  then  dried  and  gran- 
ulated.    It  resembles  Sago ;  but  it  is  less  colored  and  in  larger  grains. 

The  mucilage  of  tapioca  is  prepared  in  the  same  maimer  as  that 
of  sago,  and  with  the  same  proportions  of  tapioca  and  water ;  but 
tapioca  is  more  soluble  than  sago,  and,  consequently,  it  requires  only 
half  the  time  for  its  maceration  and  boiling.  It  forms  a  semi-opaque 
mucilage,  which  may  be  sweetened  and  flavored  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sago. 

MUCILAGE  OF  SALEP. 

Salep  is  prepared  from  the  cormi  or  bulbs  of  the  Orchis  mascula. 
It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Levant ;  but  some  is  brought  from 
India.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  gum,  termed  Bassorin,  and 
Feoula.  It  is  more  nutritive  than  either  Arrow-root  or  Sago,  and 
consequently  is  better  adapted  for  the  convalescent  than  for  the  sick. 
The  mucilage  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  powdered  Salep  in  hot 
water,  with  assiduous  stirring,  and  adding  to  the  solution  sugar  and 
milk.* 

passing  into  grey ;  a  pare  starch,  containing  more  salt  than  the  other  varieties ;  6,  in  rose- 
colored  grains,  in  chemical  characters  the  same  as  the  former ;  c,  in  white  grains,  a  ^ery 
pure  starch. 

*  Dr.  Perciyal  states  that  a  mixtcre  of  Salep  and  flour  makes  pxcellent  bread.— 
Mfd.  and  Experimental  JEuay9. 
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GRIT-GRUEL, 

Take  three  oances  of  GritSj^  wash  them  well  id  cold  water,  and, 
having  poured  otFthe  fluid,  put  tliem  into  four  pints  oi  fresh  water, 
and  boil  jslrAvly,  until  the  water  be  reduced  one-half;  then  strain 
the  whole  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  mucilage  from  the  undis- 
solved part  of  the  Grits. 

OAT*MEAL  GRUEL. 

Take  two  oimces  of  Oat-meal^  free  from  mustiness,  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  soft  water.  Rub  the  meal  in  a  basin,  with  the  back  of 
a  spoon  J  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  water,  pouring  off  the  flaid 
after  the  grosser  particles  have  subsided,  but  whilst  the  milkinesg 
continues  ;  and  let  this  operation  be  repeated  until  no  more  milkinesa 
is  communicated  to  the  water.  Next  put  the  washings  into  a  pan, 
after  having  stirred  them  well,  in  order  to  susjiend  any  fecula  which 
may  have  subsided  ;  and  boil  until  a  soft,  thick  mucilage  is  formed. 

Both  the  gruel  of  grits  and  of  oat- meal  consist  not  only  of  the 
starch  of  the  oat,  but  also  of  a  small  proportion  of  gluten  ;  on  which 
account,  they  are  more  nutritive  than  any  of  the  feculaceous  mucil* 
ages.  They  may  be  sweetened  and  acidulated,  or  mixed  with  milk, 
according  to  circumstances.  Butter  and  honey,  which  are  frequently 
added  to  these  gruels,  are  inadmissible  in  inflammatory  diseased. 

Besides  being  excellent  demulcent  articles  of  diet,  these  gruels 
are  usually  employed  as  the  vehicles  for  administering  substances  in 
the  form  of  clyster ;  for  whioh  purpose  they  are  better  adapted  than 
thrj  purer  starches,  as  they  are  not  so  susceptible  of  precipitation  by 
astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 

Gruel  is  apt  to  ferment  when  it  is  kept  longer  than  twenty-foui 
hours* 


MUCn.AOfe  OR  JELLY  OF  ICELAND  MOSS. 

The  Iceland  3lQS!t  is  a  Lichen,  named  Cetraria  Islandica^  whic 
grows  on  mountains,  exposed  situations  m  Iceland ;  in  the  north  of 
Germany  ;  and  in  other  northern  countries.  It  oontains  a  bitter 
principle,  which  is  useful,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  in  some  diseasee, 
but  from  which  it  should  be  freed,  when  it  is  to  be  employed  as  dkt 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  pounding  the  dried  Lichen,  and  soaking  it 
for  twenty- four  hours  in  tepid  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
carUnato  of  soda,  and  then  pressing  it  forcibly  in  a  coarse  cloth; 
after  which,  if  any  bittfTness  remain,  the  process  must  he  repeated. 

•  Tbcst*  ore  Oata  froo J  from  their  cuticle  or  testa,  aud  coarsely  broken* 
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The  Lichen,  thus  treated,  is  next  to  be  put  into  water,  in  the 
proi>ortion  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water  ;  then  slowly  boiled  do\\Ti 
Jill  one  half  the  fluid  is  evaporated  ;  and,  lastly,  strained  through  a 
sieve.  The  niucilage  may  be  sweetened  and  acidulated ;  or  it  may 
b©  mixed  with  milk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mucilages  already 
noticed. 

Any  portion  of  the  bitter  may  be  separated  by  regulating  the 
period  of  the  maceration.  When  the  bitter  is  not  objectionable,  it 
has  one  advantage ;  namely,  that  of  enabling  the  stomach  to  digest 
more  readily  the  mucilage,  by  the  tone  which  it  afibrds  to  that  organ. 
The  idea  that  it  possesses  any  specific  medicinal  virtue  for  the  cure 
of  consumption  is  erroneous, 

MUCUiAGE  OF  CARRAOEEPT IRISH  MOSS. 

Carrageen  is  a  Fucus,  the  Chondrus  crispus^  which  grows  upon 
rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea,  and  is  very  common  on  the  Irish  coast. 
It  has  a  tough,  horny,  flexible,  crisp  appearance  ;  it  almost  wliully 
dissolves  in  water  during  boiling.  One  ounce  of  it,  boiled  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  form  a  semi-transparent,  oKxler- 
ately  consistent,  nearly  tasteless  jelly  ;  which,  when  sweetened  and 
acidulated  J  or  when  mixed  with  milk,  forms  an  excellent  diet  for 
invalids  who  require  to  have  the  strength  supported. 


I 
I 


MUCILAGE   OF    RICE. 

Take  one  ounce  of  good  Carolina  rice,  and,  having  washed  it, 
macerate  it  for  three  hours  in  a  quart  of  tepid  soft- water,  in  a  pan 
placed  upon  the  stove,  tlien  boil  the  whole  slowly  for  another  hour, 
and  strain  through  a  sieve. 

This  mucilage  may  be  sweetened  and  acidulated,  or  mixed  with 
milk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  teoulaceous  mucilages.  It 
forms  an  excellent  demulcent  diet  for  the  sick,  especially  in  irritable 
conditions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  diarrbtBa  ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take  to  suppose  that  it  possesses  any  astringent  property. 

The  soluble  part  of  rioe  is  chiefly  starch,  which  it  contains  in  the 
proportion  of  eighty- five  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  less  soluble  parts 
are  about  five  per  cent,  of  parenchymatous  matter  ;  an  animalized 
principle,  amounting  to  rather  more  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  some  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  the  animalized  matter  that  affords 
any  nutritive  property  which  the  rice  pi:>ssesses ;  but  this  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  water  in  the  above  preparation  ;  consequently,  in  a 
nutritious  point  of  view,  it  is  on  an  equality  with  the  foregoiny 
inuoila(;;es. 
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GROUND    RICE. 


Take  a  table-spooaftil  of  ground  rice,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  uiilkt 
and  half  an  ounce  of  canJioJ  lemon-peeL  Rub  the  rioo  smooth  wiih 
the  rrdlk,  then  add  the  leaion-pecl  cut  into  small  pieces;  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  and  strain  whilst  the  niiJk  is  hot 

This  k  an  excellent  nutritious  beverage  for  the  sick,  when  strict 
abstinence  is  not  required ;  and  fof  early  convalesoenoe. 


SIMl'LE    BREAD    PANADA. 

Put  any  quantity  of  grated^  stale  bread  into  enough  of  water  to 
form  a  niodtjrately  thick  pulp  ;  cover  it  up  and  let  it  soak  for  an 
hour ;  then  beat  it  up  with  two  table-sjx>onsfnl  of  milk,  and  a  small 
portion  of  refined  sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  for  ten  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time. 

This  may  be  eaten  by  the  sick,  laboring  under  any  disease  in 
which  abstinence  is*  not  strictly  enjoined. 


ANIMAL  PREPARATIONS 


HARTSHORN    JELLY, 


Take  six  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings,  cut  into  small  pieces ; 


boil  them  in  four  pints  of  water  down  to  two  pints  ;  strain,  and  add 
to  the  Uquor,  whilst  hot,  two  iabh -spoonsful  of  lemon-juice,  six 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  two  ^^lasses  of  Sherry  wine.  This  forn^ 
an  excellent  hght  nutriment  for  the  sick  and  convalesoent,  when 
wine  is  not  nnproper.  Without  the  acid  and  the  wine,  but  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  breast* 
milk,  for  infants  who  are  unlbrtunately  broiigiit  up  by  hand* 


BEEF-TEA. 

Take  ha/f  a  pound  of  good  rump  steak,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 

and  spread  those  in  a  hollow  dish ;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them, 
and  [Kjur  iiptm  the  whole  a  pint  of  boding  water.  Having  done  this, 
cover  the  dish  \nth  a  plate,  and  place  it  near  the  fire  for  an  hour; 
then  throw  the  slieetl  beef  and  the  water  into  a  pan,  oover  it,  and 
boil,  tor  fifteen  minutes  ;  after  which,  throw  the  whole  contents 
of  the  pan  u[Rm  a  sieve,  so  as  to  separate  the  beef-tea  from  tlie 
meat. 

The  quantity  of  water  directed  to  be  used  is  too  little  for  the 
strength  of  the  beef- tea  usually  proper  for  invaJids ;  but  it  is  sof* 
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ficient  to  extract  all  the  solnble  matter  of  the  beef;  and  tea  can  be 
rednced  to  the  strength  required  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
1001.  Li^ig^a  Beef-tea.— '^  Ohq  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  of  fat 
Rnd  separated  from  the  bones,  in  the  finely  chopped  state  in  which 
it  is  used  for  mince-meat,  is  uniformly  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  cold  water  slowly  heated  to  boiling;  and  the  liquid,  after  boiling 
briskly  for  a  minute  or  two,  is  strained  through  a  towel  from  the 
coagulated  albumen  and  fibrin,  now  become  hard  and  homy.  Thus 
we  obtain  an  equal  weight  of  the  most  aromatic  soup,  of  such 
Btrength  as  cannot  be  obtained  even  by  boiling  for  hours  from  a 
piece  of  flesh."    This  is  to  be  seasoned  to  taste. 

1003.  MarceCa  New  Process  of  Beef-tea, — "Take  one  •pound  of 
lean  beef,  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  put  into  a  pint  of  cold  water.  To 
this  add : 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.15) 58  grains, 

or  about  50  minims, 

Boudault^B  Pepsine 50  grains. 

"Bring  it  up  to  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  maintain  it  at  that 
temperature  in  a  water-bath  until  the  meat  becomes  disintegrated  ; 
then  strain  it,  and  neutralize  with  80  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
"  This  makes  a  palatable  and  exceedingly  digestible  nourishment. 
In  cases  of  fever,  where  the  acid  is  rather  desirable  than  not,  the 
editor  has  found  it  quite  agreeable  to  the  patient,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  soda." 

1004.  Eggs^  Cream^  and  JBktract  of  Beef , — "Wash  two  ounces 
of  the  best  pearl  sago,  until  the  water  poured  from  it  is  clear ;  then 
Btew  it  in  a  half  pint  of  water  until  it  is  quite  tender  and  very 
thick ;  mix  with  it  half  a  pinl  of  good  boiling  cream  and  the  yolk  of 
four  fresh  eggs,  and  mingle  the  whole  carefully  with  one  quart  of 
good  beef-tea,  which  should  be  boiling.  Let  cool  sufiiciently  when 
it  is  ready  for  use." — Ellis. 

CHICKEN-TEA. 

Take  a  small  chicken,  free  it  from  the  skin  and  from  all  the  fat 
between  the  muscles ;  and  having  divided  it  longitudinally  into  two 
halves,  remove  the  whole  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  everything  ad- 
hering to  the  back  and  the  side  bones.  Then  cut  it,  bones  and 
muscles,  by  means  of  a  strong,  sharp  knife,  into  as  thin  slices  as 
possible  ;  and,  having  put  these  into  a  ])an  with  a  sufliicient  quanti- 
ty of  salt,  pour  over  them  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  the  pan, 
and  simmer,  with  a  slow  fire,  for  two  hours ;  lastly,  put  the  pan 
upon  the  stove  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  oif  the  tea  through  a 
sieve. 
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Eutli  of  these  animal  decoctions  are  of  a  strengtli  proper  foranj 
invulid  wliuse  coi)ditidn,  during  the  progress  of  actual  disease,  admits 
of  animal  diet  in  its  lightest  form,  When  concentrated  with  some 
farinaceous  additions,  and  slightly  spieedj  they  are  equally  u^sefn!  in 
convalescence. 

TEAL'TEiL, 

This  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  beef-tea,  using  a 
^oniid  of  fillet  of  veal,  free  trom  fat  and  sliced,  and  &  pi  fit  and  a 
half' ot^  boiling  water,  and  !K>iHngfur  A/i^  an  Ac? i^r  instead  of  Jifteen, 
minuies.  It  may,  also,  be  made  with  tlie  same  quantity  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  a  knuckle  of  veah 

By  boiling  down  the  knuckle-of  veal  tea,  whilst  the  meat  is  in 
It,  to  one-half,  and  straining,  the  decoction  gelatinizes ;  and,  when 
it  is  imnrcd  into  small  cups^  it  will  keep  good  for  several  days.  By 
adding  an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  hoiling  water  to  a  cupful  of  this 
jelly,  a  moderate  quantity  of  veal^tea  for  one  individual  is  prepared 
in  two  minutes, 

,         MtrrroK-TEA. 

This  IS  prepared  with  a  pound  of  good  mutton,  freed  from  tl 
\\\\  and  cut  into  thin  slices^  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  soft 
water  poured  over  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  beef-tea;  bat  it  re- 
quires to  be  boiled,  after  the  maceration,  for  half  an  hour,  before  it 
is  strained  throngh  a  sieve. 

If  the  invalid  desires  tht  addition  of  barley,  an  ounce  of  good 
pearl  barley,  washed  and  macerated  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour, 
may  be  boiled  witli  the  loutton-tea,  and  the  undissolved  barley  sep- 
arated on  straining. 

1011. CHICKEN   DBOTH. 

"Clean  half  of  a  chicken,  and  pour  on  it  one  quart  of  cold  water; 
add  a  little  salt  and  one  table^i>oonful  of  rice;  cover  the  vessel 
closely,  and  boil  fur  two  hour's ;  tlirow  in  near  the  end  of  the  boiling 
a  little  parsley,  chopped  fine;  skim  tiie  broth  before  using. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  diet  at  the  command 
of  the  |>hysician  in  the  low  stages  of  disease,  when  tiie  patient's  sya- 
tetn  requires  support,  but  his  digestive  powers  will  not  admit  of 
solid  imnV'—EUis. 

1014. — MULLED   WIXE. 

"Take  two  drachms  of  bruised  cinnamon,  half  a  nutm^  grated, 
ten  bruised  cloves,  and  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  infuse  one 
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hour ;  strain,  and  add  of  hot  port  or  hot  sherry  wine  (or  of  good 
domestic  wine)  one  pint,  and  white  sugar,  one  ounce.     Mix. 

"  This  is  a  mild  stimulant  drink,  used  in  the  convalescence  from 
low  forms  of  disease." — Ellis, 

TURTLE-SOUP. 

Plain  turtle-soup,  made  from  the  green  turtle,  Ghelonia  my  das  ^ 
without  wine  or  spices,  is  sold  in  pots,  and  requires  only  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  and  convalescents.  It  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  of  very  easy 
digestion  ;  but  it  should  be  gi\^en  only  in  small  quantities,  at  mod- 
erate intervals.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  the  consequence  of  long 
continued  chronic  diseases,  either  wine  or  brandy  may  be  added  to 
the  soup;  but  the  propriety  of  such  an  addition,  and  the  quantity 
requisite  in  each  case,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
attendant. 


PREPARATION  OF  BEVERAGES. 

DISTILLED  WATER. 

This,  the  purest  state  of  water,  may  bo  readily  obtained  by  fix- 
ing a  curved  tin  tube,  three  or  four  feet  long,  to  the  spout  of  a  tea- 
kettle, and  conducting  its  free  end  into  a  jar  placed  in  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  and  enveloped  with  a  wet  towel.  The  steam  thus  con- 
densed is  distilled  water.  The  softer  the  water  is,  the  better  solvent 
it  is  of  all  soluble  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  and  distilled 
water,  being  free  from  every  foreign  ingredient,  is  necessarily  the 
softest  of  all  water,  and  consequently  the  best  adapted,  not  only  for 
diluting  in  febrile  affections,  but  for  pervading  the  minutest  vessels, 
and  inaproving  their  secreting  powers.  Its  use  is  recommended  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  in  gout,  scrofula,  consumption,  ai\d  cancer- 
ous affections. 

Distilled  water  is  mawkish  to  the  taste  ;  but  this  is  easily  cor- 
rected by  pouring  it  from  one  jug  to  another,  successively,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  so  as  to  involve  in  it  a  quantity  of  atmo8]>heric  air. 

The  temperature  of  water,  when  low,  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  yet  it  should  approach  to  that  of  the  body  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  diluent  influence  only  of  water  is  required  its  temperature 
should  not  be  under  GO  deg.,  nor  above  70  deg.  When  tlie  Iieat  of 
the  body,  however,  is  considerable,  and  the  skin  dry,  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, water  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  fluid 
state  may  be  used. 
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TOABT-WATEH. 

Toast  tliorouglily,  but  not  to  a  cinder^  half  a  slice  of  a  loaf^  of 
the  usual  size  and  of  a  day  or  t^^o  old,  put  it  into  a  jog,  and  pour  over 
it  a  quart  of  water  wliicii  lias  been  boiled  and  cooled ;  and,  at\er  two 
houi^j  pour  off  the  water  gently  from  the  bread.  A  email  pieca 
of  orange  or  of  leraon-peel,  put  into  tlie  jug  at  the  Bame  time  as  the 
bread,  is  a  great  improvement  to  toast-water. 

The  toastj  in  this  case,  communicates  taste  and  color  to  the  water, 
without  affecting  its  diluent  properties.  The  reason  for  employing 
water  which  has  been  boiled  is  to  bring  the  fluid  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  sta-te  uf  distilled  water. 

Toast-water  may  be  used  at  will  in  every  febrile  affection.  It 
diminifihcs  the  heat  of  the  month,  the  throat,  and  the  stomach ;  and, 
by  syrapathy^  that  of  the  whole  body. 

AFPLE-TEA    OK   WATER. 

Slice  two  large,  not  over  ripe,  apples,  and  pour  over  the  slices  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.     Aft^r  an  hour,  pour  off  the  fluid,  and,  if 

necessary,  sweeten  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

LEMOX-PEEL  TEA  OR  WATER. 

Pare  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  which  ha^  been  previously  rubbed, 
vnfh  half  an  ounce  of  refined  loaf  sugar,  put  the  peelings  and  the 
sugar  into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  them  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
Wlien  cold  J  pour  off  tlie  Huid,  and  add  one  table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  If  "wine  be  not  improper,  a  glass  of  Sherry  may  bo  added, 
instead  of  the  lemon-juice. 
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Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  four  bitter  alraom 
Beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  orange-flower  water  into  a  paste, 
and  rub  this  with  a  pint  of  milk  diluted  with  a  pint  of  water,  until 
an  emulsion  is  formed.  Strain,  and  sweeten  with  sugar.  The 
Bittor  Almond,  Avhen  treated  with  water,  develops  a  volatile  oil, 
which  has  the  odor  of  the  peach-blossom,  and  contains  prussio  acid. 
In  some  individuals,  the  bitter  almond  causes  an  eniption  on  the 
skin,  closely  resembling  nettle-rash  ;  consequently  this  fact  should 
be  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  individual  for  whom  the  orgeat  id 
intended,  before  it  be  ordered. 
« 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR  WATER. 

This  is  merely  diluted  raspberry  vinegar.     It  is  generally  made 
too  acid. 
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All  of  these  drinks  are  good  diluents  in  feveri  and  may  be  taken 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  invalid. 

T.KMpNADE. 

Take  the  juioe  of  two  lemons ;  add  it  to  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  having  the  rind  of  one  of  the  lemons  in  it,  in  a  covered  jar, 
and  sweeten  it  moderately  with  refined  sugar. 


BABLET-WATEB. 

Simple  Barlep'Water. — Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  pearl 
barley,  and  four  pints  and  a  half  of  soft  water.  Wash  first  the 
barley  with  oold  water,  to  remove  from  it  every  foreign  matter ;  and 
then  pour  upon  it  half  a  pint  of  the  water,  and  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Throw  this  water  away ;  and,  having  heatied  the  four 
remaining  pints  of  the  fluid,  pour  them  upon  the  barley,  and  boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Compound  Barley-Water. — "  Take  two  pints  of  simple  barley- 
water,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  figs,  sliced ;  five  drachms  of 
liqnorioe  root,  sliced  and  bruised ;  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  raisins^ 
aiid  a  pint  of  soft  water.     Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain." 

These  decoctions  are  not  only  good  demulcent  diluents,  but,  in^ 
oases  where  a  very  moderate  degree  of  nutriment  is  not  objectionable^ 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  diet. 

Simple  barley-water,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk  and  a  small  portion  of  refined  sugar,  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  breast-milk,  for  infants  who  are  brought  up  with  the 
spoon. 

When  an  ounce  of  gum  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  simple  barley- 
water,  an  excellent  beverage  is  formed  for  cases  of  strangury  firom 
blistering  plaster ;  and  in  gravel. 

ALMOND  EMULSION. 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched ;  five 
drachms  of  sugar ;  and  a  quart  of  soft  water.  Beat  the  almonds 
with  the  sugar,  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  into  a  smooth  pulp,  adding 
the  water  gradually,  and  stirring  assiduously  until  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  is  added ;  then  strain  through  linen.^ 

An  excellent  demulcent  in  febrile  aflections. 

MABSH-BIALLOW  TEA. 

Take  four  ounces  of  dried  roots  of  the  marsh-mallow  (Althc&a 
officinalis) ;  two  ounces  of  raisins,  freed  from  the  seeds ;  and  five 
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pinis  of  bniling  water.     Boil  slowly  down  t4>  three  pint^,  and  wlieo 
the  sediment  has  siibf?iJ«d,  pour  oiY  the  clear  liquor,  j 

This  is  an  excellent  demulcent  drink  in  diseases  of  the  kidner 
with  a  tendency  to  gravel. 

FLAXSEED    TEA* 

Take  an  onnoo  of  flaxseed,  not  bnihed  ;  two  drachms  of  Uqnorm 
root,  bruised ;  and  one  pint  of  boiling  soft  water.  Place  the  jug 
containing  these  ingredientSj  covered,  near  the  fiie  for  four  hours, 
and  then  strain  through  linen  or  cotton. 

The  mucilage  resides  in  the  husk,  and  the  fixed  oil  in  the  kernel 
of  the  flaxseed ;  and,  therefore,  the  seeds  ought  not  to  be  braised. 
When  flaxseed  is  boiledj  the  fixed  oil  is  extracted,  and  renders  the 
decoction  both  nauseous  and  stimulant* 

Flaxseed  tea  is  a  useful  demulcent  drink  in  coughs^  and  afli*ecti0i]8 
of  the  urinary  organs  ;  but  it  should  be  made  daily,  as  it  soon 
ropy^  and  spoils. 


RENNET-WHEY. 


I 


Infuse  a  moderate-sized  piece  of  rennet*  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  boiling  water  fy  abstract  all  the  soluble  matt-er  ;  separate  .tlie  fluid, 
and  stir  a  t^ble-spoonful  of  it  into  tliree  pint^  of  milk  ;  co\'er  up  the 
jTiixture  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  until  it  fonns 
a  uniform  curd.  Divide  this  curd  with  a  spoon,  and »  pressing  it 
■gently,  separate  the  whey. 

Good  whey  should  be  nearly  transparent,  of  a  pale  straw-yellow 
color,  and  should  have  a  sweetish  taste.  It  const) tues  ninety- two 
parts  in  one  hundred  of  the  milk  ;  and,  besides  water,  oontaias  sugar 
of  milk,  and  some  salts.  It  is  an  excellent  dihient  in  febrile  affec- 
tions. When  boiled  down  to  one  half,  it  proves  nutritive  as  well  as 
diluent. 

VIXEGAR    AKD    TAMARTND    WHEYS. 

A  small  wine-giaasful  of  vinegar,  sweetened  with  a  dessert- 
spoonful  of  Muscovado  sugar  ;  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  tamarinds, 
stiired  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  strained,  form  these  wheys.  They  are  useful  refri* 
gerant  drinks  in  febrile  diseases. 

•  Rennet  is  a  production  of  tbe  inner  or  raucous  membrarie  of  the  fltomnch  of  i  aJf. 
fts  fiction  til  cijiwjulating  milk  m  not  iinil<^r'<Um<l  It  doe**  not  depend  on  the  acid  wfaidi 
die  reJinet  oontnifi!*;  but  on  a  pccuUnr  siibritiiinci',  whit^Ji  has  bL*on  named  0%^i7iorair.  Tbs 
Qunntity  of  tiquid  rennet  nece^^sarj  to  curdle  I0f>f>  ^ain^  of  milk  \^  oulj  eijfhl  dtopf ;  but 
\\  requires  a  heat  of  88  deg.  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  its  action  i^  ttidetl  by  the  actJity  <if  thi 
rented 
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A\^IITE  WINE  ^VIIEY. 

Take  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  good  milk,  and  dilute  it  with  a? 
much  water  as  will  make  up  the  pint. 

Take  two  glasses  of  sherry  wine,  or  any  other  good  white  wine; 
and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Muscovado  ^gar. 

Place  the  milk  and  the  water  in  a  deep  pan  upon  the  fire ;  and, 
watching  the  moment  when  it  boils,  which  is  known  by  a  scum 
rising  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  pour  into  it  the  wine  and  the  sugar,  and 
stir  assiduously,  whilst  it  continues  to  boil  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes.     Lastly,  strain  the  whey  through  a  sieve. 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  administering  wine  in  small  quan- 
ties  in  low  fevers,  and  in  cases  which  demand  a  moderate  degree 
of  excitement.  It  may  be  drunk  either  cold  or  tepid,  in  a  wine- 
gla^ful  at  a  time. 

MUSTARD- WHEY. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  mustard  seeds,  and  one  pint  of 
milk ;  boil  them  together  until  the  milk  is  curdled,  and  strain  to 
separate  the  whey. 

This  whey  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  drink  in  dropsy ;  it 
stimulates  the  kidneys,  and,  consequently,  augments  the  urinary 
secretion.     It  may  be  taken  in  a  tea-cupful  at  a  time. 

MIXTURE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  FRENCH  ^VINE. 

Egg  Brandt/.  Take  four  ounces  of  French  brandy,  four  ounces 
of  cinnamon  water,  the  yelks  of  two  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
lump  sugar,  and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  Mix  the  yelks  of  the 
eggs  first  with  the  water,  the  oil,  and  the  sugar,  agitating  assidu- 
ously ;  and  then  add  the  brandy  by  a  little  at  a  time,  until  a  smooth 
fluid  IS  formed. 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  adipinistering  brandy  in  the  sinking 
stage  of  Typhus  and  other  low  fevers. 

ARTIFICIAL  goats'  MILK. 

Take  an  ounce  of  fresh  suet,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  tie  them 
in  a  muslin  bag,  large  enough  to  leave  the  morsels  fi-ee  from  dom- 
pression;  boil  this  in  a  'quart  of  cow's  milk,  sweetened  with  a 
quartei  of  an  ounce  of  white  sugar-candy. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in  scrofulous  emaciation,  es- 
pecially when  ordinary  articles  of  food  pass  through  the  bowels  nearly 
ondigi^ted.  It  is  also  useful  in  the  later  stages  of  pulmonary 
consiunption.  'It  may  be  used  for  infants  who  are  unfor^.unatelv 
brought  up  by  the  spoon. 
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ARTIFICIAL  ASSES*  MILK. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  ;  dissolve  it,  by  the  aid  of  heati 
in  a  quart  of  barley-water ;  add  one  ounce  of  refined  sugar ;  then 
pour  int^  the  roixture  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  beat  up  the  who!« 
with  a  whisk. 

It  should  be  drunk  warm,  and  exercise  taken  after  it.  It  may 
be  also  prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  sugar  of  milk  in  one 
pint  of  tepid  skimmed  eow's  milk*  These,  however,  are  but  poor 
substitutes  for  asses*  milk  ;  which  is  one  of  the  best  restoratives  in 
oonvaiescence  from  sever©  disease.  When  taken  in  too  great  quantity 
it  is  apt  to  cause  diarrhcea, 

mVK  AK0  SODA  WATER. 

Heat,  nearly  to  boiling,  a  tea-oupful  of  milk,  and  dissolve  in  it  a 

tea-spoonful  of  refined  sugar  ;  put  it  into  a  large  tumbler,  and  poor 
over  it  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of  good  soda- water. 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  taking  milk  when  the  stonmoh  is 
charged  with  acid,  and  consequently  is  apt  to  feel  oppressed  by  milk 
alone. 

BUTTERMILK* 

When  buttermilk  is  newly  churned,  it  is  a  wholesome,  deiidaiiii 
and  cooling  beverage  in  fever  or  any  disease  of  excitement ;  but,  u 
it  cannot  be  procured  in  large  towns,  and  not  always  in  the  country, 
the  method  of  making  it  in  small  c|uantities,  daily,  should  be  under* 
st^ood.  It  is  readily  prepared  by  putting  a  quart  of  new  Milk  into  a 
bottle  which  will  hold  half  a  gallon,  corking  the  bottle,  and  c?overiag 
it  with  a  towel  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  drawing  alternately  each 
end  of  the  towel,  the  bottle  can  be  rolled  upon  a  table.  Th\»  move- 
ment should  be  continued  until  such  time  as  all  the  butter  is  separated, 
which  is  knowTL  by  it^  appearing  in  clots  or  masses  swimming  in  the 
milk.  During  the  rolling,  it  w  necessary  to  open  the  bottle  oc<^- 
sionally  to  admit  fresh  air  into  it,  as  that  is  essential  for  the  formation 
of  the  butter*  When  the  process  is  finished,  all  the  butter  should  be 
carefully  separated  from  the  buttermilk, 

Bottermilk  may  be  drunk  at  pleasura 


SAOO  POSSET. 

Put  two  ounces  of  sago  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  until  t 
mucilage  is  formed  ;  then  rub  half  an  ounce  of  loaf-sugar  on  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  put  it,  with  a  fluid  drachm  (a  teaspoonfal] 
of  tincture  of  ginger,  into  half  a  pint  of  sherry  wine;  add  this 
mixture  to  the  sago  mucilage,  and  boil  the  whole  for  five  minutes. 
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This  hi  an  exoellent  cordial  where  acute  diseases,  not  of  an  in* 
flammatory  kind,  have  left  the  body  in  a  state  of  great  debility.  A 
large  wine-glassful  may  be  taken  at  once,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
hoars. 


COOKERY  FOR  THE  CONVALESCENT. 


This  comprehends  farinaceous  and  animal  preparations  of  a  more 
nutritious  and  stimulant  nature  than  is  admissible  for  the  sick-room ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  within  that  which  is  usual  and 
not  improper  in  a  state  of  health. 

FARINACEOUS   PREPARATIONS. 

These  are  not  solely  modifications  of  starch  ;  but  they  admit  of 
the  presence  of  gluten  and  other  components  of  the  Cerealice.  They 
are  rendered  more  nutritive  by  the  addition  of  milk  and  other  animal 
•abetanoes  of  a  moderately  stimulant  character. 

BOILED  FLOUR  AND  MILK. 

Knead  any  quantity  of  wheaten  flour  with  water  into  a  ball,  and 
tie  the  whole  firmly  in  a  linen  cloth ;  put  it  into  a  pan  with  water, 
and  boil  it  slowly  for  twelve  hours.  Place  it  before  the  fire  to  dry ; 
and  afterwards,  on  removing  the  cloth,  separate  a  thick  skin,  or  rind, 
which  has  formed,  and  again  dry  the  ball. 

A  table-spoonful  or  more  of  this,  grated  and  boiled  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  forms  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in  convalescence  from 
diarrhcea,  or  from  dysentery,  and  in  cases  of  emaciation. 

ARROW-ROOT  PUDDINO. 

Take  a  table-spoonful  of  arrow-root  powder,  rub  it  with  a  little 
cold  water  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making  the  mucilage,  and  add 
to  it,  stirring  assiduously,  .a  pint  of  boiling  milk.  With  this  muci- 
lage, mix  the  contents  of  one  egg,  and  three  tea-spoonsful  of  powdered, 
refined  sugar,  which  have  been  previously  beaten  up  together. 
The  pudding  thus  formed  may  be  baked,  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  a  basin. 

This  is  an  excellent  pudding  for  the  early  stage  of  convalescence 
Por  a  more  advanced  period,  a  table-spoonful  of  Scotch  orange-mar- 
malade is  a  good  and  agreeable  addition  to  this  pudding. 
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ARBOW-ROOT    BLANC-MANGE. 

Make  the  mucilage  in  tho  usual  manner,  using  tliree  times  th« 
quantity  of  the  arrow-root  powder;  then  add  milk  in  a  nioderate 
proportion  ;  and  liaving  boiled  down  tlio  rrlLxture  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  thickness,  pour  it  into  a  shape  U}  cool  and  set ;  after  which  it  may 
be  turned  out. 

In  convalescence,  this  hkinC'tnange  may  be  eaten  with  currant* 
jelly,  or  with  wine  or  lemon-juice  and  sugar.  It  is  sometimea 
eaten  with  oream;  but  such  an  addition  is  improper  in  convalescisnoo 


MILK  OR  BEEP-TEA  ARROW-HOOT  MUCILAOE. 

This  mucilage  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple 
iLfrow-root  mucilagCj  except  that  beef- tea,  or  mifek,  is  used  in  the 
boiling  state  instead  of  water ;  and  the  mucilage  is  boiled  for  twentj 
minutes  instead  of  five  minutes. 

Either  of  these  preparations  forms  an  excellent  diet  in  the  early 
stage  of  convalescence,  and  for  delicate  children. 

FLUMMERY  OR    SOWANS. 

Take  a  quart  or  any  quantity  of  grits,  or  of  oatmeal ;  nib  the 

grits  or  the  meal  lor  a  considerable  time,  with  two  quarts  of  hot 
watt^r  and  leave  the  mixture  for  several  days  at  rest,  until  it  becomes 
sour ;  then  add  another  quart  of  hot  water,  and  strain  through  a  hair 
sieve.  Leave  the  strained  fluid  at  rest  until  it  deposits  a  white  sedi- 
ment, which  b  the  starch  of  throats;  lastly,  pour  off  the  float* 
ing  water,  and  wash  the  sediment  with  cold  water.  The  washed 
sediment  may  bo  either  boiled  witfi  fresli  water,  stirring  the  whole 
time  it  is  boiling,  until  it  forms  a  mucilage  or  jelly ;  or  it  may  be 
dried,  and  afterwards,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  arrow-root 
mucilage     Flummery  should  not  bt*  made  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

Flummery  is  light,  moderately  nutritious,  and  very  digestible; 
it  is,  consequently,  well  adapted  for  early  convalescence.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  milk  or  with  wine,  or  lemon-juice  and  sugar, 

OAT-MEAL    PORRmOE, 

sprinkle  into  a  pint  of  water,  kept  boiling,  small  quantities  of 
oatmeal,  at  short  intervals,  stirring  a^^siduously,  until  a  moderately 
consistent  mixture  is  formed  ;  and  continue  to  boil,  afterwards,  for 
haif  an  hour* 

Oatmeal  porridge,  eaten  with  milk,  is  a  moderately  nutritive 
diet,  well  adapted  for  early  convalescence,  when  there  is  no  dyspeptic 
tendency.  When  the  stomach  is  deranged,  it  is  apt  tu  prova 
acescent,  and  is  improper. 
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RICE  AND  APPLES,  OR  SNOW-BALLS. 

Instead  of  preparing  this  dish  in  the  usual  manner — ^namely,  cut> 
•  king  the  apples,  freed  from  the  rind  and  internal  seed-oells,  into 
quarters  longitudinally,  then  surrounding  them  with  rice,  and  boiJ- 
ing  the  whole  in  cloths — it  is  preferable  to  boil  the  rice  in  hot  water 
,  rapidly,  and  after  straining  off  the  water  through  a  cullender,  to 
expose  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  fire,  and  having  stewed 
the  apples  separate  from  the  rice,  to  mix  them  together  with  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  sugar. 

The  rice  thus  prepared  is  more  digestible,  and  assuredly  much 
more  palatable,  than  when-  it  is  run  together  into  a  paste.  Too' 
much  sugar  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomachs  of  convalescents, 
and  induce  an  attack  of  dyspepsia.  The  butter  which  is  often 
added  to  this  di^h  is  improper  in  convalescence.  With  these  precau- 
tions, rice  and  stewed  apples  form  a  dish  well  adapted  for  invalids 
recovering  from  acute  disease. 

BOILED    BREAD    PUDDINO. 

Grate  half  a  pound  of  stale  bread,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  hot  milk, 
and  leave  the  mixture  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  basin ;  then 
beat  it  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Put  the  whole  into  a 
covered  basin,  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  which  must  be  tied  in  a 
cloth,  and  placed  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  salt  or  with  sugar ;  and,  if  wine  be  allowed,  it  may  he 
flavored  with  a  glass,  of  Sherry. 

SIMPLE    RICE    PUDDINO. 

Wash  two  table-spoonsful  of  good  Carolina  rice,  and  simmer 
them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  until  the  rice  is  soft ;  then  add 
the  contents  of  two  eggs,  beaten  up  with  half  an  ounce  of  sugar. 
Bake  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 

In  an  advanced  state  of  convalescence,  two  glasses  of  Sherry  to 
the  pudding,  before  it  is  baked,  is  an  agreeable  addition. 

.    MACARONI  OR  VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

Take  two  ounces  of  macaroni  or  of  vermicelli,  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
two  fluid  ounces  (four  table-spoonsful)  of  cinnamon- water ;  simmer 
until  the  macaroni  or  vermicelli  is  tender.  Next,  beat  up  three  yelk? 
of  eggs  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  one  drop  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  glass  of  Sherry  wine,  in  half  a  pint  of 
milk  f  and  add  the  mixture  to  the  macaroni  or  vermicelli.  Bake  ic 
a  slow  oven. 
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BilTTER    PUDDING. 

Take  a  table-spoon  fill  of  wheaten-flour,  a  pint  of  milk,  Ue  yelk 
of  two  eggs,  and  half  au  ounce  of  sugar.  Beat  the  yelks  of  the  egg» 
with  tlie  sugar,  and  mix  thorn  with  the  milk  aod  Hour.  This  pad* 
ding  should  be  boiled,  iii  a  basin  tied  in  a  cloth,  in  boiling  water. 

TAPIOCA    PUDDING. 

Beat  the  yelks  of  two  eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  together, 
and  stir  the  mixture  into  a  pint  of  tapioca  mucilage  made  with  milk* 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven* 

Sago,  arrom-raotj  or  milleUseed  mucilage  may  be  converted  into 
light  puddings  in  the  same  manner. 

In  advanced  convalescence,  these  puddings  may  be  eaten  with 
wine. 

MASHED   CARROTS  AND  TUai«P8- 

Boil  the  turnips  and  the  carrots,  peeled,  separately,  in  three  sue- 
oessivo  waters ;  then  press  strongly  the  water  out  of  them,  throu^ 
a  ctean  coarse  clotli.  Mash  them  together  with  enough  of  new 
milk  to  form  them  into  a  pulp,  and  season  with  salt.  Place  them 
before  the  fire  until  the  surface  seems  dry. 

This  is  an  athnirablo  dish  for  convalescents  who  are  restricted  to 
farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet ;  and  it  is  one  which  invalids  g^i  fond 
of.  The  author  once  at-e  of  this  dish  for  diimer  daily,  in  conva- 
lescence firora  a  severe  disease,  for  several  months;  and  he  now 
prefers  it  to  every  other  kind  of  vegetable  food. 

PLAIX    BOILED   VEGETABLES. 

Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  may  be  eaten  by  the  convales* 
cent,  if  it  is  well  boiled.  All  the  cabbage  tribe,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
onions  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  in  two  waters.  If  salt  be  added, 
and  tlie  boiling  be  brisk,  in  an  uncovered  vessel,  green  vegetables  da 
not  lose  their  color ;  and,  whilst  by  this  means  they  are  well  boiledy 
they  remain  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


ANDIAL  PREPARATIONS. 

RICE    OR    VER^nCELLI,    OR    MACARONI    SOOP, 

Make  a  quart  of  beef-tea,  in  tlie  manner  already  descrilx^,  an3 
boil  it  down  one  third  ;  then  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  vermicelli,  or  two 
ounces  of  macEuroni,  which  have  been  pre\iously  well  bolted  in  watoTi 
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and  boil  down  the  whole  to  one  pint.  The  soup  may  be  salted  to  the 
ta«te,  and  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper  added  to  one  pint  of  it ; 
provided  the  condition  of  the  invalid  does  not  forbid  the  addition  of 
80  moderate  a  stimulant. 

When  rice  is  used  instead  of  vermicelli  or  macaroni,  it  should  be 
put  into  boiling  water,  and  boited  rapidly  in  a  close  vessel ;  then 
thrown  upon  a  cullender,  and  slightly  dried  before  the  fire.  It  should 
not  be  boiled  with  the  soup,  but  added  after  the  concentration  of  the 
soup,  in  quantity  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  invalid. 

This  is  an  excellent  soup  for  convalescents. 

.  CHICKEN-BROTH. 

When  chicken-tea,  is  boiled  down  one  half,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  parsley  or  celery,  and  the  yelk  of  an  egg  previously  beat  up 
in  two  ounces  of  soft  water,  it  forms  a  soup  much  relished  by  the 
convalescent.  It  may  be  rendered  still  more  palatable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  properly  boiled  rice,  or  vermicelli,  or  macaroni ;  and 
by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  to  a  pint 
of  the  broth. 

CHICKEN-PANADA. 

Take  the  white  meat  of  the  breast  and  of  the  wings  of  a  chicken 
which  has  been  either  boiled  or  roasted,  free  it  from  the  skin,  and 
out  it  into  small  morsels ;  pound  these  in  a  mortar  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  stale  bread,  and  a  sufficiency  of  salt ;  adding,  by  little 
and  little,  either  the  water  in  which  the  chicken  was  boiled,  or  some 
beef-tea,  until  the  whole  forms  a  thin,  fluid  paste :  lastly,  put  it  into 
a  pan,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 

A  similar  panada  may  be  made  with  a  slice  from  the  under  side 
of  a  cold  sirloin  of  roasted  beef;  or  from  a  leg  of  cold  roasted  mutton. 
Either  should  be  freed  from  fat  and  skin ;  and  the  gravy,  kept  until 
the  fat  is  thrown  in  a  cake  and  separated,  may  be  added  to  it. 

This  panada  is  a  nutritive  article  of  diet  for  convalescents  and 
delicate  children. 

RICE   AND   GRAVY. 

Take  the  gravy  from  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton,  or  from  a  sirloin 
of  roasted  beef;  leave  it  at  rest  until  the  fat  forms  a  cake  on  the 
surface ;  remove  this ;  and  stir  into  a  tea-cupful  of  it  as  much  well- 
boiled  rice  as  will  suffice  for  a  meal.  This  is  also  a  wholesome  diet 
in  early  convalescence  for  delicate  children. 

GLOUCESTER  JELLY. 

Take  of  rice,  pearl  barley,  sago,  and  gelatine,  each  an  ounce ; 
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simmer  the  whole  in  three  pints  of  water  until  they  are  redaoeil  tn 
two  pints,  and  strain.  When  cold,  the  decoction  forms  a  strong  jelly, 
which  may  be  dissolve  J  in  warm  milk  or  in  beef-tea,  or  melted  in 
hoi  water,  and  flavored  witli  wine  and  sugar. 

8A60  Milk. 

Boak  an  ounce  of  sago  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  an  hour,  pour 
off  ttiis  water,  and  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  milk,  and  boil 
slowly  until  the  sago  is  well  incorporated  with  the  milk. 

MUTTON    UROTII,    WITH   VEGETABLES, 

Take  a  pound  of  mutton-chops,  freed  from  the  fat,  put  them  into 
a  pan  with  three  pints  of  water  and  boil  them  slowly,  and  simmox 
them  for  two  hours.  Take  three  moderate-si^ed  carrots  aud  the 
same  number  of  turnips,  peel  and  out  them  into  slices ;  boil  thera  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  (juart  of  water  ;  then  throw  them  upon  a  cullehder 
to  drain  olF  the  water ;  and,  having  boiled  two  onions,  sliced,  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  ajso  poured  off  the  water,  add  the  turnips,  the 
carrots,  and  the  oiiion.s  to  the  niutton  liquor,  after  removing  the 
mutton-chops.  Season  with  salt  and  a  little  celery-seed.  Simmer 
slowly  for  fonr  hours,  then  put  in  the  chops  again,  and  continue  the 
simmering  for  another  hour.  The  chops  may  be  dished  up  with  tha 
broth. 

This  is  a  palatable,  and  nutritive  dish  for  oonyalesoents ;  and, 
owing  to  the  long  and  slow  simmering,  the  mutton  is  rendered  solu- 
ble and  of  easy  digestion. 

TRIPE. 

Few  things  are  more  easily  digested  than  tripo,  when  it  is  pro- 
perly cooked*  After  partially  boiling  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
also  after  boiling  some  onions  in  two  watiTs,  both  should  be  slowly 
boiled  together,  untd  the  tripe  is  very  soft  and  tender.  A  sufficienl 
quantity  of  salt,  and  a  pinch  or  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may 
be  added, 

SWEETBREADS. 

Tlief^e,  when  plainly  cooked,  are  well  adapted  for  the  convalesT 
^cnt.     They  should  be  slowly  boiled,  and  very  mtxlerately  seasoned 
with  salt  and  Cayetme  pepper. 


FOWL,  WITH  RLCE. 

Free  a  young  fowl  from  the  skin  and  tho  fat  between  the  muscles 
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on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  simmer  it  in  good  beef-tea,  till  it  is 
^rery  tender ;  season  with  salt  only ;  and  having  boiled  some  rioe 
as  if  for  currie,  add  it  to  the  liquor  before  the  fowl  is  dished. 


PEEPARATIONS  OF  PISH. 

WATER-SOUCHY. 

Take  two  small  fresh  flounders,  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  to 
one-third,'  or  long  enough  to  reduce  the  fish  to  a  pulp.  Strain 
the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and,  having  cut  the  fins  ofl'  four  other 
^mall  flounders,  put  them  into  the  above-mentioned  liquor,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chopped  parsley ;  and  boil  just  long  enough  to 
render  the  fish  proper  to  be  eaten.  The  fish  and  the  sauce  should  be 
eaten  together. 

If  flounders  are  not  in  season,  soles,  or  whitings,  or  small  had- 
dock, may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Few  dishes  are  so  much  relished  as  this  by  convalescents  from 
fever.  Invalids  sometimes  ask  for  it  daily  for  ten  or  more  days.  It 
is  sufficiently  nutritive,  and  very  easily  digested. 

In  advanced  convalescence,  the  yelK  of  one  or  two  egg^  may  be 
beaten  up  with  a  little  soft  water,  and  added  to  the  strained  liquor 
before  the  fish  is  put  mto  it. 

BROILED  WmTINQS. 

Broil  the  whitings  without  freeing  them  from  the  skin;  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  done,  take  out  the  back  bone,  and  intro- 
duce a  little  cold  butter  in  its  place. 

By  cooking  whitings  in  this  manner,  the  juices  of  .the  fish  are 
retained,  and  its  nutritive  property  augmented.  The  fish  thus 
cooked  is  of  easy  digestion,  and  well  adapted  for  convalescents. 


PREPAEATION  OF  BEVERAGES. 

AROMATIC  BARLEY  WINE. 

Take  a  quart  of  barley-water,  and  boil  it  down  one-third  ;  then 
add  to  it,  while  it  is  hot,  a  pint  of  Sherry  wine,  a  drachm  of  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  and  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar. 
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A  wine-glassful,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  a  good  cordial  in  ec»ih 
TftlescGDco  Htteiideti  witli  iiiucli  debility. 

MULLED  WmE, 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  cinnaraon,  half  a  nut- 
meg grated,  aud  ten  bruified  cloves ;  infuse  them  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  for  an  hour,  strain  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  Inmp 
Bugar;  and  pom-  t!ie  whole  into  a  pint  of  hot  port  or  sherry  wine* 

This  is  a  useful  cordial  in  the  low  stage  of  typhus  fever,  and  in 
the  debility  of  convalescence  frnin  fevers. 


DfFLUENCE  OF  THE  OCCITPATTONS  ON  HEALTH  AND 

LONGEYITY. 

The  subject  is  one  tluit  presents  inherent  difficulties  ia  the 
investigation,  althuugh  it  is  of  vast  importance  and  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  involves  questions  that  cannot  be  solved  by  theory 
alone,  but  which  demand  the  largest  possiljle  amount  of  statistical 
information.  Unfortunately,  however,  until  of  late  years,  very 
little  effort  has  been  made  by  statisticians  to  prepare  tables  of  the 
relative  mortality  in  different  occupations. 

But  theiie,  such  as  they  are,  gatlicred  at  different  periods  by 
candid  nnd  painstaking  men,  are  of  very  great  value. 

It  is  obvious  that  health  aud  longcvit}'  must  depend  very  mate- 
rially on  the  ocoupatioiL  In  civilized  lands  we  all  lead  lives 
more  or  less  artificial,  shaping  or  narrowing  our  activities  accord- 
ing to  the  var3^ing  demands  of  advancing  .society.  "  Lead  a  natural 
life"  is  a  convenient  form  of  rhetorical  advice,  but  practically  it 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  to  make  tliQ  wisest  selection  r*f  the 
benefits  of  civilization. 

An  ideal  occupation,  consisting  in  everyway  with  the  healthiest 
and  most  enduring  development  of  all  the  faculties^  would  require 
four  conditions: 

1,  It  would  admit  of  the  harmoniouB  development  of  the  whole 
nation. 

2,  It  wuuM  be  congenial  to  the  taste. 

3,  It  would  admit  of  system. 

4,  Its  pursuit.^  would  he  calm  and  un worried, 
Now,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  the  world  as  w^e  find  it,  such  an 

ideal  occupation  cannot  exist;  in  no  pursuit  that  men  follow  for 
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maintenance,  or  even  for  digtiity  merely,  is  it  possible  to  conform, 
any  more  than  approximately,  to  the  ideal  laws  of  hygiene. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  form  our  estimate  ol 
the  comparative  healthfulness  of  different  occupations  by  the  results 
of  observation  and  statistics.  Assuming  that  all  the  pursuits  in 
which  we  are  engaged  are  more  or  less  removed  from  the  ideal 
supposed,  we  ascertain  by  theory  and  calculation  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 

Dr.  Jarvis  has  prepared  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
average  longevity  in  some  leading  occupations  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island : 

Arenure 
Ooeapstfom.  Deaths.  Longerity 

Clergymen 389  55.36 

Lawyers 276  54.26 

Physicians 540  54.32 

Coopers 338  57.04 

Blacksmiths 822  51.51 

Carpenters 2,052  49.72  * 

Masons 492  48.29 

Tanners 230  47.90 

Merchants  and  clerks 2,386  47.46 

Cabinet-makers 253  46.34 

Shoemakers 3,233  43.03 

Painters .• 500  43.37 

•   Tailors 486  41.08 

The  Register  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  the  following  table  of 
ages  of  seven  hundred  and  six  men,  in.  the  principal  professions  and 
trades,  who  died  in  1855 : 

At.  Ht.  At.  age. 

305  Laborers 40.30  45  Clerks 32.98 

69  Mariners 38.59  20  Shoemakers ....  24.35 

35  Tailors 39.08  15  Teamsters 34.40 

32  Merchants 58.81  12  Gentlemen 59.83 

32  Traders 49.68  11  Printers 39.45 

33  Carpenters 45.76  10  Masons 40.20 

22  Painters 40.36  9  Machinists 33.77 

8  Farmers 67.12  8  Bakers 38.62 

6  Ship-carpentere. 61.16  7  Blacksmiths. . . .  35.00 

5  Physicians 48.80  4  Curriers 28.50 

6  Clergymen 53.80  4  Engineers 45.75 

4  Coopers 40.60  6  Lawyers 60.20 
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In  the  twenty-second  pegistraticm  report  of  Massachusetts  foi 
18(10, 1  find  a  very  caret'nlly  prepared  table,  s^howing;  the  number  aijJ 
uvenige  ages  of  all  persons  uver  twenty  years  of  ago,  whofe  oeciv 
patioTis  were  specified,  aiul  who&e  deaths  were  registered  duriDg  a 
period  of  twenty  years  and  eight  months,  from  May  1st,  1&43^  t»> 
Deceinber  31&t,  ISdfi^  As  tlie  nund^er  of  jiersons  w;Jiose  Dct:upatioTj& 
and  average  ages  are  thure  given  m  upward  of  95,CK>0,  this  reconl 
h  the  most  important  contribution  to  v^tal  statistics  that  lias  ever 
been  made.  I  append  the  statistics  of  the  most  important  represen- 
tative em])lo3"ment8.     (See  Statistical  TtMc^.) 

In  the  eleventh  registration  report  of  Rlnjde  Mand  for  1S63, 
tlie  average  ages  of  those  who  died  dnriivg  that  year  in  that  State 
are  given,  w  ith  tiieir  respective  occui>ati<ms,  the  age^  under  twenty 
being  exchided. 

As  the  wljole  number  specified  is  less  than  eight  liunrired,  the 
results  are  not  very  couclusivc ;  in  ?iome  of  the  trades  only  one  or 
two  cases  of  death  ai^  recorded.  I  select  tliose  that  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  omitting  all  such 
OS  do  not  present  a  Bufiieient  number  of  deatlis  to  be  of  %^Hlue:— 

No.  of  Per-  Mlw. 

Occupatfona.  bohb.  Ajfe, 

1.  Agricultm'i&ts U7  05.22 

2*  Mechanics  and  artisans  : 

Blaeksuiiths 13  60.84 

Car[)cntcrs ' 24  57.3T 

JewelliJrs 13  39.41 

Machinists 14  57.85 

Shoemakei-B 12  53.91 

Weavers 10  4^.60 

3.  Laborei^s ; 
Laborei-s 141  48,56 

4.  Business  men  : 

Mannfactorers • .  10  47.S0 

Mei-chauts 39  54.33 

5.  Seafaring  men  : 
Mariners ..*  16  38.81 

These  are  all  tlie  statistics  in  regard  to  the  occupations  of  x\m 
cuuntry  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  are,  I  believe,  all  of 
any  importance  that  exist^  or  have  been  prepared  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  fi^w  observations  of  the  longevity 
of  t^pecial  classes,  winch  will  appear  umler  their  appropriate  heads. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  reports  of  the  English  Eegistrar-Gen- 
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eral  W'itli  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  first  regis- 
tration report  of  England  was  published  in  1838,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  continued  projji'css  in  the  system  of  arrangement  and 
collation. 

Dr.  Caspar,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Guy,  of  London,  both  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  occupation  to  health  and  longevity ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  very  few  statistics  had  at  that  time  been  gathered, 
their  speculations  are  of  no  great  value.  Ramazzini  and  Thackeray 
gave  some  advice  to  artisans  by  which  they  might  in  a  measure 
c^mnteract  the  evil  effects  of  their  callings. 

But  by  far  the  best  work  on  tliis  subject  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  small  book  written  by  Dr. 
Tliackrah,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Leeds,  and  published  in  1832. 
Although  he  had  few  figures  to  aid,  liim,  his  book  is  of  great  value, 
both  for  the  compass  and  accuracy  of  its  general  observations,  and 
for  the  originality  and  clearness  of  its  ideas. 

In  1867,  Dr.  Neison  published  a  large  work  on  vital  statistics, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  present  the  mortuary  facts  of  the 
friendly  societies  of  England,  and  also  of  the  jnedical  profession. 

Dr.  Farr,  Registrar-General  of  England,  in  his  fourteenth  annual 
report,  made  some  important  statements  in  regard  to  the  ages  of 
men  dying  in  different  employments.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  his  tables,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  main  corroborative 
of  the  experience  of  the  registrars  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Of  those  that  died  in  England  in  1851,  the  different.classes  stand 
thus  in  order  of  mortality : — 

1.  Farmers.  5.  Blacksmiths.  9.  Miners. 

2.  Shoemakers.      6.  Carpenters.  10.  Bakera. 

3.  Weavers.  7.  Sailors.  11.  Butchers. 

4.  Grocers.  8.  Laborers.  12.  Innkeepers. 

It  thus  appears  that  miners,  bakers,  butchers,  and  innkeepers 
experienced  the  heaviest  mortality.  In  regard  to  the  professions  he 
Btates  that  the  percentage  of  death  is  less  or  at  least  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  in  all  the  employments,  as  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  case  in  this  country. 

In  Dr.  Neison's  report  I  find  the  following  table,  showing  the 
expectation  of  life  of  the/jlerks,  plumbers,  bakers,  and  miners  of  the 
friendly  societies  of  England  : — 

AffaiL  Clata.  Flomben.  Bakera.  Idnen. 


20 

81.83 

36,50 

40.02 

40.67 

30 

27.57 

80.50 

32.35 

33.15 

40 

21.83 

24.30 

24t07 

24.42 
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Sach,  then,  are  the  leading  statistical  tables  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  English  and  American  reports.  Althongli 
a  system  of  registration  was  inaugurated  in  Geneva  in  1549,  and  iu 
Sweden  in  1751,  yet  no  elaborate,  statistical  comparison  of  the  rela 
tive  longevity  in  the  different  occupations  has  been  made  in  anj 
European  country  except  Great  Britain. 

But  from  the  fact,  already  noted,  that  the  results  of  the  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  in  England  and  America  agree  in  the  main 
particulars,  and  from  tlie  fact  tliat  the  expectation  of  life  is  about 
the  same  in  Sweden,  France,  England  and  America,  we  are  war- 
ranted, I  think,  in  concluding  that,  were  the  same  attention  given 
to  the  comparison  of  the  longevity  in  the  different  employments  in 
these  countries,  we  should  find  that  the  same  general  principles  hold 
good  in  all. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  general  principles  in  regard  to  the  rel- 
ative healthfulness  of  different  employments  may  be  deduced  from 
vital  statistics. 

I^irst  q/^all,  we  observe^  the  2>re-erni7ie7it  healthfulness  of  what 
may  he  called  the  inteUectaal  occupations. 

According  to  the  table,  the  average  age  of  all  classes  of  occupa- 
tions was  a  little  over  fifty  years.  The  relative  longevity  of  those 
engaged  in  the  different  classes  of  occupations  are  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  with  the  highest : 

1.  Cultivators  of  the  earth  (managers  of  estates,  farmers).  64.40 

2.  Clergymen.^  lawyers,  physicians^  and  pre  feasors, . . .  50. 4S 

3.  Active 'mechanics  abroad 51.04 

4.  Professional  men  of  all  classes  (including  musicians, 

editors,  architects,  etc.) 50.35 

5.  Merchants,  financiers,  capitalists 48.26 

6.  Active  mechanics  in  shops 47.93 

7.  Lal)orer8 — no  special  trades .  46.49 

8.  Employed  on  the  ocean 45.38 

9.  Inactive  mechanics  in  shops 42.89 

10.  Factors  laboring  abroad  (butchers,  pedlers,  drovers, 

teamsters,  etc.) 34.71 

These  statistics  are  exceedingly  suggestive  and  thoroughly  con- 
vincing. Observe  that  of  these  ten  classes — which  are  here  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  longevity — the  first  five  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  brain-workers,  while  the  last  five — the  lowest  on  the  scale 
of  longevity — includes  those  who  depend  chiefly  on  their  muscles. 
Observe  that  laborers  with  no  soecial  tfades,  and  consequently  with 
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DO  special  responsibility,  come  four  yews  short  of  the  average  hmge- 
Tity ;  while  cultivators  of  the  earth,  who  own  and  oonirol  fariiis 
exceed  it  hy  fourteen  yeai*s.  This  distinetion  between  resj>o!i»tbl<t 
and  irresponsible  labor  is  one  of  v ital  importance. 

Observe  also  the  fact,  of  such  great  interest  to  coUepate  ^tudentsu 
that  clergynienj  lawyeri^,  and  physicians  exceed  tlie  average  l*n- 
gevity  by  six  years,  having  a  greater  expectation  of  life  than  any 
of  tlie  ten  classes,  except  cultivatoi-s  of  the  earth.  Comparing  tJ>** 
four  professions  with  cacli  other,  I  find  from  all  the  statiKtics  I  can 
gatlier  from  this  country  and  Europe,  that  the  average  exjKjctxttiva 
of  life  for 


Clergymen  is 60  years. 

Lawyers  is . , . , 57 

Physicians  and  Professors  is 66 


i* 


In  view"  of  what  has  been  previously  advanced  on  the  relation 
of  the  intellect — including,  of  course,  the  entire  emotional  and  re- 
ligions nature— to  the  brain,  we  can  easily  understand  why  clerg}*- 
men  live  longer  than  any  other  class,  except  tarmers. 

The  ministerial  calling,  when  rightly  pui'sued,  approximated 
more  nearly  than  perhaps  any  other  to  an  ideal  occupation.  The 
pastor  is  called  upon  to  use  his  whole  nature,  the  emotional  and  phyd- 
cal  as  well  as  tlie  distinctively  intelleetnal.  The  exercise  uf  the 
moral  faculties  is  specially  conducive  to  a  healthful  manhood.  jJfo 
exercise  in  the  world  is  so  heulthfid  as  public  speaking. 

On  eouiparing  the  different  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all 
agree  in  allowing  t!ie  greatest  expectation  of  life  to  those  profesciiona. 
and  occupations  that  call  for  the  severest  exercise  of  the  mind.  This 
is  a  vitally  important  fact,  for  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  jnipular  mid 
professional  impression.  It  has  always  been  snpposed  that  those 
who  depeiul  on  the  labor  of  the  mind  must  expect  tosacriJiceliealrJi 
to  a  gj'eater  or  less  degree,  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  a  gi-ceu  i»ld 
age ;  that  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature  could  be  exercised  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  mortal.  P>ut  if  the  facts  I  have  collected  are  of 
any  value,  if  generid  observation  is  of  any  value,  then  tlie  reverse  la 
tlie  trutb,and  we  can  but  wonder  that  for  so  many  seienti tic,  pn^gres- 
eive  yeai's  the  belief  has  prevailed*' both  in  the  profession  anrl  out  of 
it,  that  activity  of  the  mind  is  unlavorable  to  health  and  longevity. 

Even  Dr.  Thaekrali,  original  and  untrammelled  as  he  was,  hi- 
clined  towards  the  prevailing  belief  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  mental 
toil;  but  not  he,  nor  Caspar,  nor  Guy,  were  furnished  with  statie- 
tic8  of  valuo^  and  only  gave  the  inferences  of  fidse  theories  and  pre- 
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judiced  observation.  The  doctrine  that  has  for  years  been  taught 
by  the  profession  and  believed  by  the  people  is,  that  in  the  economy 
of  man  mind  and  body  are  necessarily  at  war ;  that  they  can  pros- 
per and  grow  only  as  the  nations  of  Europe  can  extend  their  domin- 
ions— by  infringing  on  the  rights  of  each  other.  This  doctrine  is 
worse  than  unscientific;  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Creator,  who  luis  ordain- 
ed that  body  and  soul  should  work  together,  and  be  developed  in 
grand  and  beautiful  harmony.  God  makes  nothing  in  vain,  and  if 
a  mind  of  wondrous  power  is  given  to  man,  it  is  designed  that  it 
should  be  used,  and  it  is  also  provided  that  it  should  be  strengthened 
and  not  weakened  by  its  own  activity ;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
body  should  be  benefited  and  not  injured  by  the  growth  of  the  soul 
it  incases.  The  law  is  this  :  viental  activity  is  healthful  /  mental 
anxiety  is  injurious. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  special  occcupations  that  call  for  the 
largest  exercise  of  the  intellectual  nature. 

Clergymen  very  properly  demand  our  first  attention.  They  are 
in  many  respects  the  most  pixjminent  of  our  professional  men.  In 
this  country  they  have  always  taken  the  initiative  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  social  progress.  Moreover,  they  have  always  been 
cited  as  illustrations  of  the  destructive  cflbcts  of  mental  toil,  and  in 
the  popular  mind  the  ministry  has  ever  been  associated  with  bron- 
chitis, consumption,  insanity,  and  an  early  grave.  Now  while  it  is 
true  that  clergymen,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  brain- workers,  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  class  of  diseases  that  result  from  undue  activ- 
ity of  the  nervous  system  and  vocal  organs,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  most  of  the  inflammatory  affections  that  carry 
away  our  mechanics  and  laborers  before  the  average  term  of  life  is 
reached.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  nervous  diseases  luculiar 
to  literary  men,  of  which  so  much  is  said  and  written,  although  they 
annoy  existence  and  cripple  usefulness,  are  by  no  means  as  serious 
in  their  character  as  many  acute  disorders  that  over-exertion  of 
the  physical  powers  with  attendant  exposure  seem  to  invite  and 
foster. 

The  ministerial  calling  approximates  more  nearly  than  almost 
any  other  to  the  ideal  occupation  we  have  supposed.  The  pastor 
is  called  upon  to  use  his  whole  nature.  The  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculties  of  reverence,  hope,  spirituality,  and  benevolence  is  spe- 
cially conducive  to  health  and  longevity — a  fact  which  appears  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  ignored  by  writers  on  hygiene. 

Again  the  pastor  can,  if  he  will,  perform  his  work  in  calmness 
and  repose.  His  life  is  usually  free  li-oni  the  unequal  pressures,  the 
agitating  storms  and  crises  that  at  times  embitter  the  existence  of 
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Bpeculators  and  politiciand  ;  if  he  labor  in  any  other  than  an  equi> 
ble  frame,  the  fault  is  usually  due  to  himself  more  than  to  extemab. 

Lastly,  no  one  better  than  the  pastor  can  systematize  his  time, 
giving  to  eacli  day,  and  each  portion  of  the  day,  its  appropriata 
work  or  recreation. 

The  facts  of  clerical  biography  sustain  the  theories  here  ad- 
vanced. Concerning  no  other  occupation  are  the  figures  so  accor- 
dant. 

The  average  longevity  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Registration  report  of  Massachusetts,  is  57-79 ;  and 
53.80  according  to  that  of  Boston  alone.     In  Rhode  Island  it  is59.25. 

Of  417  clergymen  whose  names  are  recorded  in  Allen^s  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  the  average  age  was  65.7 ;  and  of  these  there 
died  :* 

13        between  90  and  100  years. 

66  "  80  "  90  " 

123  "  70  "  80  " 

84  "  60  "  70  « 

53  "  50  "  60  " 

43  "  40  "  50  " 

25  "  30  "  40  " 

5  "  20  "  30  « 

Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  found  the  average  age  of  53  Protestant 
clergymen  to  be  63.8,  exchiding  those  who  died  under  thirty. 

Of  888  clergymen  who  died  in  Massachusetts,  and  whose  ages 
were  known, 

90  averaged   61.77 

124        "  65.00 

302        ''  62.00 

372        "  64.00t 

Of  840  clerical  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  the  average  ago 
was  63.62 ;  41  in  each  100  reached  70.  Of  those  dying  between 
1835  and  1841,  the  average  age  was  564 

Dr.  Madden,  in  a  work  on  the  infirmities  of  genius,  while  argu- 
ing that  the  professions  in  which  the  imagination  was  largely  exer- 
ci^ed  were  relatively  imfavorable  to  longevity,  allows  clergymen 
70  yeara. 

♦  Prize  Essay  of  Benj.  W.  McCready,  M.D.,  Transactions  New  York  State  Medical 

Society. 

f  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission  of  Mass.,  1850. 
X  Quarterly  Register,  vol,  x.,  p.  39. 
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If,  then,  tliere  be  any  truth  in  statistics,  as  well  as  any  logic  in 
our  reasoning,  the  prospects  of  a  long  life  for  the  minister  are  ex 
ceedingly  flattering,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  to  excessive  work 
of  the  brain,  and  of  their  manifold  bronchial  and  laryngeal  disorders. 
Among  no  public  bodies  do  we  find  more  aged  and  venerable  men 
than  in  the  synods  of  clergymen. 

Lawyers. — Of  lawyers  it  has  been  said,  that  they  need  a  "  bad 
heart  and  a  good  digestion."  If  this  be  true,  then  our  pleaders  and 
counsellors  are  certainly  supplied  with  these  conditions,  for  they 
stand  very  high  on  the  tables  of  longevity.  The  hi\v  is  indee<l 
very  far  from  being  a  natural  or  ideal  profession.  Tlie  advocate 
must  spend  hours  and  days  in  the  horrible  air  of  court-rooms  ; 
the  counsellor  leads  the  most  sedentary  of  all  lives  in  his  office 
chair. 

On  the  other  hand,  law  presents  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
largest  powers  of  reason  and  judgment ;  as  a  science,  it  is  pre- 
eminently intellectual  in  its  character,  and  is  intimately  interwoven 
with  statesmanship  and  diplomacy. 

Public  pleaders  speak  long  and  earnestly,  sometimes  for  days 
together,  but  they  rarely  complain  of  the  clergymen's  sore  throat 
or  of  anything  analogous,  for  the  simple  reasons  that  their  tones  are 
more  conversational;  their  briefs  ai*e  merely  used  for  reference;  and, 
far  more  than  clergymen,  they  harden  the  neck  to  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere  by  a  wise  and  judicious  neglect. 

The  average  age  of  lawyers  in  Massachusetts  is  56.21 ;  in  the 
city  of  Boston  60.20.  It  is  clear  that  they  do  not  stand  as  high  as 
ministers  in  statistics  any  more  than  in  theory.  Judges  live  to  be 
66.38. 

Physicians. — Medicine  is,  in  some  particulars,  the  most  incon- 
sistent and  unequal  of  the  professions.  In  one  aspect  it  is  peculi- 
arly conducive  to  health,  in  another  is  theoretically  most  hazardous. 
It  calls  into  action  the  best  faculties  of  both  mind  and  heart ;  its 
study  embraces,  in  its  totality,  the  whole  range  of  human  thonglit 
and  feeling. 

Moreover,  the  physician  is  not  alone  an  operator  in  bodily  inju- 
ries, and  a  prescriber  for  merely  physical  diseases ;  it  is  his  solemn, 
responsible  privilege  to  • 

"  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  out  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain." 

— a  task  that  demands  his  own  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  sympathy 
and  inspiration.  In  so  Tar,  tlien,  as  medicine  gi-ves  scope  for  tlie  ex- 
ertion of  man's  best  faculties  of  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  quickens  and 
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•  jitleiibifics  tlie  moral  nature,  in  just  so  fai'doe^  it  a|4>n>xi  lift 

idciil  tvpti  ut'  a  profession.     But  there  is  another  sidu  to  r  ire. 

Tlie  physician,  especinlly  the  country  practitioner,  cannot  adjugt 
1^13  huui*ti  of  lahur  aecurthiig  to  hygienic  principles.  The  HU;  wf  i 
faitlifu],  jiuccei^rifiil  j>riictitioner  niiiBt,  tlion,  he  one  nf  expo^urej  mt* 
iety,  and  irregukr  toil.  The  city  physician  is  ut'teii  able  to  emih 
bine  in  a  juost  hapjiy  raanner'the  physical  exereise  of  daily  practice 
witli  various  btndy  and  acquisition  ;  thus  manyiug,  as  it  were,  hodily 
exercis^e  with  a  purpose,  tu  tlie  cahn  pursuit  of  science — a  most  fur- 
tun  ate  union,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  conducive  to  vigurous  he»iti 
and  lentjth  of  years. 

It  is  stated  on  very  good  authority,  that  physicians  are  more  than 
ordinarily  ^uhject  to  cardiac  disease,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tliey  are 
go  continually  obliged  to  disguise  their  feelings  and  thouglits  while 
in  the  presence  of  patients.  Wliatever  of  truth  there  may  or  may 
not  be  in  the  statement,  it  does  nut  prevent  their  attaining  a  high 
average  longevity. 

Of  490  (>liysidaiis  of  Massacliusetts  who  died  before  lJi4<),  the 
jivcrage  age  was  57,  and  35  in  each  100  attained  to  70  years.* 

In  Thacher's  Medical  Biography  (quoted  by  Dr.  McCready)  145 
pliysicians  are  mentioned,  whose  average  age  is  62*8-     Of  these: 
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It  thus  appears  that  59  of  these  lived  to  be  over  70,  and  100,  or 
more  than  two- thirds,  over  fifty. 

Of  32  physicians  and  surgeons  whose  li  vas  are  sketched  in  Grogs' 
Medical  Biography  (including  several  who  died  before  their  prime), 
the  average  age  was  59. 

Tlie  farmers  of  intelligent  districts  arc  properly  included  in  the 
class  of  brain- workers.  A  gulf  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic  separates  the 
hushaiidnian,  ruling  ''  sua arvajxrterna,''^  niid  the  eotninon  laborer  un 
the  farm,  hired  at  so  much  a  week.  A  stupid  or  shallow-brained  man, 
devoid  of  energy  or  foresight,  can  no  more  raake  a  successful  fai*raer 
than  lie  can  innke  asueees-^f hi  lawyer,  merchant,  pastor,  or  physician. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  knonni  that  the  leverage  longevity  anion? 

*  Report  of  Sanitary  OomnuKiou  of  MaiBaoliufiettS,  1S5CL 
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fkrmers  in  this  country  is  greuter  than  that  in  any  other  occu- 
pation. But  their  green  old  age  is  not  due  to  their  muscular  exer- 
cise alone,  for  mechanics  and  laborers,  who  work  even  harder  tlian 
tlie  majority  of  farmers,  do  not  live  as  long  by  many  yeai-s ;  it  is  not 
duo  to  the  pure  air  they  breathe,  for  many  outdoor  workers  are 
irtich  lower  in  the  scale  of  longevity  than  they  ;  nor,  lnstly,is  it  due 
to  the  calmness  of  rural  life,  for  the  farmer  is  burdened  with  grave  re- 
sponsibilities and  oppressed  often  by  weightier  cares  than  the  work- 
man he  hires  by  the  day  or  month,  the  butcher  in  the  market,  or  the 
teamster  on  the  highway,  all  of  whom  die  much  younger  than  he. 

Farmers  are  long-lived  not  only  because  of  pure  air,  moderate 
exercise,  and  country  quiet,  but  more  especially  .because  they  can 
counteract  the  animalizing  effects  of  merely  physical  labor  by  varied 
activity  of  the  mind. 

In  Massachusetts  the  average  age  of  22,764  cultivators  of  the 
earth  was  64.40. 

MerchaniSy  manufacturers^  and  men  of  business  next  demand 
our  attention.  That  the  head  of  any  business  firm  must  be 
a  man  of  intellectual  activity  and  resource,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  question.  Mercantile  life,  with  its  myriad  complica- 
tions and  crises,  makes  hea\'y  drafts  on  the  wits  and  genius  of  the 
ablest.  And  yet  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  trade 
do  not  usually  develop  the  best  faculties  of  man  in  their  entirety  ; 
they  may  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  the  moral 
nature,  or  the  highest  capabilities  of  the  mind.  The  frequent  but 
b}'  no  means  necessary  tendency  of  commercial  life  is  to  sordidness, 
externalities,  and  morbid  worship  of  property  as  the  end  rather 
than  the  means  of  existence.  So  far,  then,  as  business  life  of  any 
kind  l>^ets  narrowness  and  greed  of  gain,  just  so  far  is  it  unfavor- 
able k)  health.  The  merchant  who  is  master  of.  his  affairs  can  be 
measurably  systematic  in  his  labor.  Moreover,  the  pursuits  of  trade 
will  always  be  congenial  to  human  nature,  until  the  worship  of 
Mammon  is  less  universal  than  now  ;  and  the  man  of  business  can- 
not fail  to  be  inspired  by  the  hope  of  the  bright  rewards  of  his  oc- 
cupation, though  at  times  he  may  be  sickened  with  its  cares  and 
uncertainties.  But  he  is  the  victim  first  prostrated  by  the  financial 
storms  which  at  irregular  periods  sweep  over  the  land,  paralyzing, 
for  the  time,  the  mighty  arm  of  trade.  We  find  business  disasters  are 
very  frequently  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity. 

But  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  attendant  on  business  life,  mer- 
chants are  usually  healthy,  and  their  average  longevity,  though 
below  the  standard  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  \\hysicians,  is  greatei 
*^han  that  of  artisans  and  laborers. 
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In  the  table  of  Dr.  Jar\ri8,  their  average  age  ig  48.39 ;  in  the 
report  of  MassHchuBettfi,  covering  twenty-three  and  more  jesiB|it 
J6  47,95  ;  in  Tlhode  Islsiiid  it  is  54.33,  while  tnannfaetnre-rs  are  put 
df>wri  at  47.80;  in  Boston,  5S.81.  The  average  of  all  (inerehitnts, 
financiers,  and  capitalists)  is  48.20. 

Other  cause-j  besides  brain  labor  have  made  moderns  oiotb 
liealtliy  than  the  ancients.  Sanitary  lawB  ai*e  now  better  unde^ 
^tood  and  obeyed.  Saya  Dr.  Jarris  in  a  recent  oasaj,  speaking  of 
Europe  a  few  centuries  ago: 

*'  Even  in  the  midst  of  tliis  wide  waste  of  death,  the  people  took 
no  pains  to  search  out  the  cansea  of  tliese  pestilences;  they  iiuly 
thoitglit  of  contagion,  and  of  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  spread  uf 
the  disease  from  the  persons  and  lionses  afflicted  to  those  that  were 
yet  free  fri>ni  it.  And  tliongli  there  were  abundant  sources  of  peft^ 
tilence  in  their  midst ;  tliou^rh  there  were  stagnant  moats  and  jwols; 
though  there  was  no  nriderirronnd  drahuige,  but  anperficial  gutters 
filled  with  all  sorts  ot' tilth,  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter?, 
and  so  choked  that  the  water  could  not  run  ofl*;  though  their  houses 
were  nnswept  and  their  inhabitants  wore  their  clothing  unwashed; 
though  the  air  within  and  wnthuut  was  reeking  with  pestilential 
exhalations- — yet  the  people  and  the  rulers  took  no  note  of  these 
things." 

Artwts  and  Ifunctans,  as  a  class,  only  cultivate  Hie  peculiar 
gifts  they  enjoy,  ignoring  oftentimes  the  higher  intellectaal  and 
moral  endowments.  Whatever  in  art  or  music  is  ennobling^  ea- 
larging  to  mind  and  soul,  serving  to  make  man  more  intellectual, 
more  spiritual,  and  more  catholic  in  feeling,  must  be  condncive  to 
health  and  longevity;  but  the  great  body  of  musicians  in  tl^is  coun- 
try, at  lenst,  are  simply  men  of  specisd  aptitudes,  and  are  ottentiijied 
very  irregular  and  dissipated  in  their  lives.  The  avenige  age  ol*  101 
artists  in  Massachusetts  was  45,19.  As  a  class  they  are  unbalanced 
men,  for  tlie  reasons  just  stated,  and,  if  the  statistics  ctf  insane  asy- 
lums are  worthy  of  credence,  artists  furnish  a  greater  |>ercentage  of 
inmates  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  tlie  profession  tlian  almost 
anj'  other  class. 

Slndeuts  in  academies  and  colleges  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous 
AS  any  other  body  of  young  men  of  similar  ages  in  the  country. 

In  spite  of  tlie  late  hours,  and  oftentimes  irregular  habits  of 
students;  in  spite  of  their  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  spasmodic 
industry,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
eminently  vigorous  and  healtlituL  Neither  among  clerks,  nieehan* 
ics,  nor  laborers  liave  I  seen  so  pleasant  an  average  of  sturdy,  wiry, 
bounding  health  as  among  the  undergraduates  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
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Students  are  popularly  supposed  to  shorten  their  lives  bj'  applica- 
tion to  books.  Whenever  a  student  dies  during  his  educational  couree, 
the  fact  is  noised  abroad  as  another  evidence  of  the  pemicious  effects 
of  labor  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  question  that  some  students  do 
occasionally  injure  themselves  by  excessive  or  disproportionate  toil, 
and  there  have  been  possibly  a  few  deaths  from  this  cause;  but  such 
instances  are  very  rare.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  study 
is  healthful,  and  conduces  to  hmgevity.  Students  sometimes  injure 
tliemselves  by  excessive  and  useless  anxiety  about  their  standing  in 
their  classes,  or  distress  themselves  in  their  zeal  to  secure  hish 
prizes  in  scholarsliip.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  so  much  the  labor  as 
the  anxiety  whicli  kills. 

Teachers  of  primary  schools  are  not  usually  over-healthful  nor  very 
long-lived,  but  tlie  occupation  of  teaching  itself  is  not  necessarily 
injurious.  Of  74  professors  mentioned  in  Allen's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, the  average  age  was  61 ;  of  22  in  Massachusetts,  55.81 ;  while 
of  359  teachers  in  the  same  State,  the  average  age  is  but  39.95. 

Why  is  this  discrepancy  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Teachers 
stand  low  on  the  list,  partly  because  verj-  few  follow  teaching  as 
a  life  calling,  but  abandon  it  usually  before  arriving  at  maturity ; 
and  therefore  of  those  who  die  and  are  registered  as  teachers,  the 
average  age  can,  of  course,  be  no  guide  in  determining  the  healthtul- 
ness  of  the  occupation  ;  partly  because  the  duties  of  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches  do  not  call  forth  the  highest  powers  of  intel- 
lect, like  pleading  and  sermon-writing ;  and  partly  because  they  are 
confined  for  many  hours  each  day  in  poisonous  and  over-heated 
rooms,  subject  all  the  while  to  multitudinous  petty  vexations  and 
"insect  cares,"  which,  though  the}' are  mighty  enough  to  torture 
the  body  and  fret  the  spirit,  are  too  insignificant  to  develop  the  high- 
est type  of  character. 

Author8^9iS>  a  distinct  registered  class, are  not  numerous  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Euroi>o,  but  thej'are  scattered  through  all  the  pro- 
fessions. Whatever  hygienic  laws  apply  to  professional  men  must 
also  apply  to  authors,  as  such.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  what  has 
been  said  that  authorship  is  favorable,  and  eminently  so,  to  health 
and  long  life. 

On  the  score  of  congeniality,  we  may  safely  assert  that  no  class 
80  love  their  calling  as  do  authors.  Says  one:  *'  Of  all  artists,  iho 
poet  is  most  fond  of  his  work ; "  and  the  statement  may  be  extended 
to  embrace  all  classes  of  writers. 

Unless  driven  by  pecuniary  straits,  authors  can  regulate  their 
liours  of  labor  according  to  hygienic  laws.  They  can  systen  atize 
their  time ;  tkey  can  think  in  repose.     But  authors  are  usually  men 
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of  genius  endowed  with  exalted  imaginations,  and  Bubject  to  viin> 
ing  moods  and  litfiil  Lnmorj^  The  muse  isi»ftfn  coquetti^b,  and  will 
not  come  and  o^o  by  rlock-w^ork  ;  fancy  will  wA  mm'  by  the  lawsftl 
arithmetic*  It  is  one  of  the  eonipensationa  of  genius,  that  be  who  poi- 
eesses  it  largely  mnst  be  its  sbive.  Tlie  imagination  of  great 
soiilii  breaks  from  the  fettei^s  of  liycriene,  and  they  cannot  Testminit 
if  they  vnU. 

It  IB  useless  for  sucli  geniuses  to  attempt  to  n^nlate  their  m^ 
Bons  of  creating  by  the  ebronometer,  like  tlie  compiler  or  statistician. 

80  much  has  been  said  t>f  Kirke  Wliite,  Chattertou,  Keatfs, 
and  others  who  were  similarly  unfortunate,  and  60  many  homilies 
have  been  written  on  the  lesBons  of  their  lives,  that  those  who  have 
not  investigated  the  snliject  will  be  snrprised  at  the  statement  that 
the  average  age  of  the  poets^  essayists,  historians,  and  novelists  of 
England,  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  with  varions de- 
grees of  fame,  is  nearly  sia^ti/  yea?\^.  If  we  go  back  to  classic  tinicf, 
we  find  that  Cicero  died  at  sixty-funr ;  Demosthenes  at  sixty  ;  So- 
crates  at  ninety;  Tirgil  at  tifty-one ;  Tacitns  at  sixty  ;  Phit-o  at 
eighty  ;  Aristotle  at  sixty-three ;  j^schylus  at  sixty-nine ;  Ovid  at 
sixty;  Livy  at  seventy-six;  Anaxagoras  at  eighty-eight;  Zeno  at 
ninety -nine,  and  Xenophon  at  ninety  ;  and  if  the  list  be  extended 
to  include  all  the  immortal  authors  of  antiquity,  the  average  longev- 
ity is  still  found  to  be  .very  high.  Comparing  the  different  spheres 
of  intellectual  activity,  we  iind  that  philosophers  and  men  of  science 
live  longer  than  poets,  or  those  who  are  endowed  with  rich  gifb 
of  fancy.     Observe  the  following  comparative  list : 

Poets  and  Ronvina$r9^ 

Virgil h'i 

Dante ^  .  , 56 


Pkilogoplvers  and  Men  of  Science. 

Galileo..... 78 

Franklin 84 

Herschel 84 

Ncwttm 85 

Ilalley 86 

Locke 73 

Roger  Bacon 78 

Enflbn SI 

ITarvev 81 

Galeu^ 79 

Jenner  . ,  * 75 

Ilaller..... 70 

(lalvani 61 

Fnuicis  Bacon 78 


Petrarch 70 

Fenclon OS 

Pope.. , 56 

Moliere 53 

Horace 57 

Racine.. ....... * 59 

Milton . 66 

Young 80 

Corneille .....  78 

Voltaire 85 

Wieland 80 


The  causes  of  this  difference  are  sufficioDtlyobvions.     The  life 
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of  the  philosopher  is  one  of  calmness,  regularity,  and  unworrioJ  ac- 
tivity of  mind  ;  the  life  of  the  poet  is  often  one  of  excitement  and 
irregnlar  and  spasmodic  industry,  or  of  al)solute  dissipation  ;  the  ave- 
rage longevity  of  the  one  class  is  probably  between  70  and  80  years. 

That  even  these  irregularities  and  excesses  are  not  of  themselves 
*>  destructive  as  is  supposed,  is  proven  by  the  records  of  literature. 
"With  the  sad  examples  of  Kirke  White,  Schiller,  Chatterton,  Byron, 
and  Poe  before  our  minds,  we  find  that  the  average  age  of  authors  i&l 
very  high.  The  average  age  of  the  writers  of  France,  Germany, 
and  America,  of  the  past  century,  will  not  fall  much  below  that  of 
clei^ymen.  Journalists  in  this  country  are  not  as  healthy  or  as 
long-lived,  on  the  average,  as  authors,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
Those,  however,  who  work  regularly  and  calmly,  and  obtain  a 
proper  amount  of  sleep,  may  and  do  live  as  long  as  other  classes  of 
literary  men. 

We  seem,  then,  to  be  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  intellec- 
tnal  activity  is  not  only  healthful,  but  pre-eminently  so,  and  that  the 
effects  of  the  mental  excesses  of  professional  men  are  far  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  conserving  tendencies  of  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties. 

A  corroborative  argument  in  favor  of  this  position  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  expectation  of  human  life  increases  with  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Although  this  has  been  denied  by  some, 
there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  to  the  candid  inquirer. 

Registrations  of  births  and  deaths  were  kept  by  the  Greeks  and 
Komans. 

Dr.  Jarvis  (quoting  Mallet)  thus  speaks  of  the  improved  expeo 
tation  of  life  in  Geneva :  • 

"The  expectation  of  life  in  that  city  was : 

"  In  the  16th  century 21.21  years. 

"      17th       "       25.67     " 

"      18th       "       33.62     '\ 

1801  to  1833 39.69     "  ' 

1814  to  1833 40.68     " 

That  is,  the  whole  sum  of  life  granted  to  a  thousand  persons,  from 
birth  to  death,  at  whatever  age,  was  twenty-one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  two  years  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  forty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  years  in  the  ^nineteenth  century ;  giving  in 
the  former  an  average  of  twenty-one  years  and  one-fifth,  and  in 
the  latter  an  average  of  forty  years  and  two-thirds,  and  showing 
an  increase  of  human  life  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  those 
three  Imndred  years.  This  improvement  is  due  to  science  and  the 
23  ' 
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mental  and  moral  activity  to  wliidi  thia  progress  is  due*  The  rstc 
of  iintmal  martality  lu  France  in  1781,  was  one  in  29 ;  in  1802,<>iif 
ill  30 ;  and  in  1823,  une  in  40,  In  London  in  1700  tlie  annual  mvt 
tality  was  one  in  25  ;  in  1781,  one  in  40* 

If,  then,  there  has  been  agracJual  and  continual  increase  in  tlie 
expectation  of  life  on  both  sides  uf  the  Athmtic,  the  iufei^enc-e  ia 
warranted  that  sneli  increase  is  owing  ^ery  materially  to  the  cxpnuii- 
iiig  intellectuality  of  our  modern  civilization,  as  well  as  to  a  better 
knowledge  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

The  second  tact  that  we  learn  frorn  the  study  of  vital  stHtistica 
is  thia ;  that  t/i/^  greater  M^  meniaJ  and  moral  endowments  of  a  nuuk 
the  <j renter  the  tuwiunt  of  intellect iiaJ-  labor  }ie  can  undergfo^  ami  ihi 
fitter  Ms  j?rosj/ect^  for  hngevitj/.  It  would  seem  that  tho^e  upon 
whom  nature  has  heen  most  prodigal  of  her  intellectual  gifts  can 
work  harder  and  longer,  with  better  expectation  of  life  tether 
thingfi  being  equal),  than  the  rank  and  file  of  humanitj*  in  any  of 
the  profej^sions.  Although  this  idea  has  not  been  advanced  i)efore, 
so  tar  as  I  am  aware,  its  truth  is,  I  thiuk,  eatisfactorily  e^tablii^Iied 
by  analogy  and  by  literary  and  scientific  biography. 

Isolated  ilbi^^trations  of  longevity  among  great  men  are  faiuniar 
to  us  all.  But  we  have  no  riglit  to  generalize  fnmi  a  few  in!r»tRnces. 
In  order  to  establijih  the  general  principle  that  the  gmatest  geniuses 
and  ban  lest  brain- workers  i>f  the  world  attain  an  exceedingly  high 
longevity,  we  need  as  many  cfises  as  can  well  be  obtained. 

I  have  therefore  taken  the  pains  to  go  through  the  CycIopoBdia, 
and  to  note  down  the  ages  of  on^  hundred  of  the  greatest  men  of  his- 
torj'— those  whu  have  created  epochs,  and  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  statesmanship — ^and  I 
have  found  that  the  average  age  of  these  was  !nuch  higher  than  that  of 
literary  and  pmfessional  men  generally ;  nay,  even  mueli  higher 
than  that  of  clergymen,  the  longest  livers  of  rdh  Tliis  list,  whtcll 
covers  a  period  of  many  centuries,  contains  such  names  as  Goethe, 
Coleridge;  Lessing,  15eranger,  Wordsworth,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Irving,  among  men  of  lettei's;  Kaphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Reynolds,  among  painfei's;  Malehranche, 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Ilobbes,  and  Hamilton,  among  modern  philo^ci- 
phers;  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  among  the  ancients; 
Harvey,  Cnvier,  Bnffon,  Galileo,  Ibnnboldt,  Xewton,  Jininer,  and 
Faraday,  among  men  of  srieuep;  KaiHileiUi,  Ararlhorough,  Wash- 
ington, Metternich,  Richelieu,  Burke,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay, 
amtmg  warriors  and  statesmen  ;  and  Calvin,  Lntlier,  Knox,  Butleri 
E^aley,  and  Edwards^  among  theologians.  Xo  one  wil  deny  that 
these,  and  similar  names,  fairly  represent  the  giante  of  history. 
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Now,  the  aggregate  ages  of  the  one  hundred  men  on  this  list  was 
not  far  firom  7,500,  giving  the  astonishing  average  of  nearly 
seventy-five  years^  which  is  twelve  to  fifteen  years  higlier  than  that 
of  the  mo6t  favored  of  ordinary  professional  men. 

Whoever  will  make  the  effort  to  iill  out  any  list  of  names  that 
thoroughly  represent  tlie  leadei-s  of  the  world's  thought  and  activity 
will,  I  am  sure,  arrive  at  results  not  essentially  different  from 
mine. 

In  opposition  to  the  facts  here  i>resentcd,  it  will  be  said  that 
nervous  diseases  are  on  the  increase  among  us,  and  that  they  are 
most  frequent  and  most  severe  among  brain- workers.  That  this 
impression  is  well  founded  there  can  be  no  question.  Paralysis, 
neuralgia,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and  insanity  are 
certainly  more  frequent,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  than 
they  were  thirty  or  tifty  years  ago.  In  my  own  practice,  I  am  con- 
tinually anuized  By  the  variety  and  subtlety  df  phase  that  these 
(lise.'ises  Jissume  even  in  the  young  and  growing  generation.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  these  nervous  disorders  that  they 
are  not  rapidly  fatal,  and  that  they  protect  the  system  against 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  that  hurry  •  the  Indian,  the 
negro,  and  the  poor  laborers  of  our  own  race  into  early  graves. 

Tlie  t/drdfact  which  we  learn  from  tliese  statufticsie,  that  of  those 
occupations  which  are  not  distinctively  intellectual^  ilwse  are  inostfor 
vorable  to  JisaUli  and  longevity  which^  on  tlve  wlwle^  demand  the  great- 
est relative  actimty  of  the  mind. 

Those  mechanics  who,  like  carpenters,  carriage-makers,  black- 
smiths, use  their  brains  as  well  as  their  muscles,  although  they  work 
much  indooi-8,  are  healthier  and  longer-lived  than  shoemakers, 
tailors,  jewellers,  and  operatives  in  factories,  whose  labor  is  so  rigidly 
systematized  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  very  little  more  thinking 
tlian  the  machines  on  which  they  are  employed. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  a  variety  of  muscular  acti- 
vity is  more  conducive  t(.»  health  than  mere  routine,  that  calls  into 
play  but  a  single  set  of  muscles. 

Active  mechanics  ahroad  live  to  be  51.04. 

Brichnakers  live  to  be  48.63.  Tliis  is  a  very  good  average. 
Tlieir  occupation  admits  of  a  variety  of  toil,  and  much  of  the  time 
they  have  the  benefit  of  the  sunlight. 

Carpenters  attain  tlie  age  of  51.20.  Their  trade  admits  of  a 
variety  of  toil.  Some  of  the  time  they  are  outdoors,  and  then  again 
they  labor  in  shops.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sunlight.  All  of  the  principal  muscles  are  called  into  exercise 
at  various  times  and  in  various  combinations. 
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Tile  carpenter,  breathing  no  noxious  gases  and  no  poisonoai 
dust,  cramped  in  no  narrow  position  and  imprisoned  in  no  LeHted 
rooms,  is,  on  the  whole,  tlie  heiilthioj^t  of  artisuns. 

There  are  to  be  fuunj  tliose  among  cai'penters  who  arc  obliged 
at  tiint^  to  labar  in  unbealtliy  localities.  There  are  some  who  work 
entirely  in  shops,  breathing  heated  and  impure  air;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  most  of  those  who  fullow  thh  calling  are  enabled,  for  a  portion 
of  the  year  at  least,  to  lahur  in  the  open  air.  Thev  are  rai*ely,  if 
ever,  injured  by  dust.  Their  labor  adnn'ts  of  great  variety,  and  in 
some  of  its  departments  demands  varied  activity  of  mind.  The 
master  carpenter  is  really  a  brain -worker. 

Oalkers  and  Hhip-fmrpenters  arc  also  comparatively  vigorous,  and 
live  a  comfortable  length  of  year:^.  Calkers  are  obliged  to  lal-ior 
in  a  confined  position,  and  the  mere  exercise  of  their  trade  is  doI 
stimulating  to  the  min<b  nor  calculated  to  develop  the  whole  physi- 
cal niarh  That  their  average  longevity  is  good  is  due  Uy  the  pure 
air  they  bi"eathe,  more  than  to  any  other  cause. 

Ship-carpenters  and  calkers  s]^end  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air.  Although  boats  and  vessels  are  sometinies  built 
under  cover,  still  the  pmtection  afforded  is  not  usually  sufficient  to 
keep  out  entirely  ]>ure  air.  I  have  had  occasion  at  ditierent  times 
in  my  life  to  sec  many  ship- carpenters,  1  have  usually  found  them 
to  be  a  healthy  and  vigorous  class  of  men.  The  odor  of  tar  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  those  affected  with  disorders  of 
the  huJi^s,  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  popular  belief,  the  ship- 
carpenters  and  calkers  should  certainly  have  the  full  benefit  of  it 
Tiiere  is  no  que-^tidn  that  iulialations  and  injections  of  tar  are  bene- 
ficial in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tliront, 

CtTOp^rs^  carriage  and  clock  mukers^  and  wheelwrighU  are  all 
quite  healthful  and  have  a  good  expectation  of  life,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  the  carpentem  and  joinei^s.  The  journeyman 
may  become  au  architect,  provided  he  be  aide  and  willing  to  climb 
the  ronntis  of  the  ladder,  one  by  one.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  benefit  that  restdts  from  proper  encouragement  to  ambition. 
Thousands  of  the  European  peasantry  are  kept  down  in  body  and 
in  mind  by  the  force  of  uncontrulhdde  circnrnstances.  They 
are  chronically  poor.  'They  have  little  chance  to  rise.  Tliey 
have  consequently  no  stimulus  to  ambition — no  motive  to  sus- 
tained, aspiriug  industry.  In  t!ie  lTuite<l  States^  on  the  contrary, 
all  mechanics  have  a  chance  to  rise,  provided  they  have  the  ability 
and  the  energy.  The  humblest  au<l  the  poorest  may  become 
riclj,  intelligent,  au<i  influential.  These  considerations  act  as  n 
Btimnhis  to  thoi^e  mechanics  who  are  lujt  dead  to  all  ambition,  and 
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impel  to  active  thought  and  strong  exertion.  In  those  callings 
where  the  chances  of  promotion  are  distant  and  cloudy,  we  shall 
Bee  that  men  become  desperate  and  animalized,  while  in  the  same 
proportion  their  life-expectation  diminishes. 

Grocers  are  said  to  be  troubled  with  a  kind  of  itch,  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  sugar  and  other  substances  they  handle.  But 
although  this  affection  is  disagreeable,  it  is  neither  dangerous  nor 
fatal.  Their  life  is  active,  and  allows  of  a  wide  range  of  intelligence 
and  energy ;  while  sluggish  dotards  may  exist  by  the  occupation, 
it  yet  affords  scope  for  the  highest  business  abilities.  They  die  at 
48.03  years. 

Grocers  have  usually  a  wide  variety  of  duties.  They  are  not 
only  to  "  tend  store,"  wait  on  customers,  consummate  bargains,  but 
also  in  many  cases  to  ride  much  in  the  0{)en  air,  to  deliver  goods  at 
the  houses  of  their  customers.  When  their  business  grows  to  large 
proportions  they  become  business  men,  and  are  to  be  classed  as 
merchants.  I  need  not  say  that  by  grocers  is  here  meant  those  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade,  and  not  wholesale  dealers,  who,  of  course, 
are  always  to  be  classed- as  merchants.  Sometimes  grocers  are  com- 
pelled to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
produce  and  bring  it  to  market.  On  this  account  they  sometimes 
are  obliged  to  cut  short  their  hours  of  sleep.  I  need  not  remind 
those  who  have  read  my  essay  on  sleep,  that  I  regard  the  common 
idea  that  we  take  too  much  sleep  as  erroneous.  Among  our  brain- 
Vorkers  more  take  too  little  sleep  than  too  much. 

BlarkmiithB  live  long,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  peculiar  dis- 
ease. Of  more  than  1,000  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  age  was 
52.69.  While  their  work  is  hard,  it  admits  of  not  a  little  variety. 
They  breathe  good  air  and  observe  regular  horn's  of  lab(fr.  The 
cinders,  smoke,  and  heat  are  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  give  rise  to 
chronic  inflammations,  but  have  no  marked  clVect  on  the  general  health. 

MiUers  do  not  seem  to  be  injured  by  the  dust  of  flour  and  meal 
they  continually  breathe,  although  Thackrah  distinctly  asserts  that 
starch  and  farina  manufacturers  are  more  than  ordinarily  .subject  to 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  disorders.  Their  occupation  is  in  all  other 
respects  healthful  and  elevating,  and  they  may  not  improperly 
be  classed  as  manufacturers.  The  average  age  of  186  in  Massachu- 
setts was  58.58. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  those  employments  that  are  not  re- 
garded as  favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  which  we  find  to  be  by 
far  the  largest  class,  including  most  of  the  trades  and  meohanic  arts 
that  attend  upon  and  are  a  part  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Butchers  are  proverbially  fleshy,  bloated,  and  red-faced.     So 
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univei-sally  is  tliis  the  (Mi^(\  tliat  to  *' look  like  a  biitelicr"ifi  tbe 
everyday  phrase  applied  to  any  oae  whose  countenance  indicnti^ 
more  of  the  animal  than  of  the  spiritual  nature.  To  this  rule,  as  to 
all  rules,  there  are  marked  extjeption?^.  I  have  seen  Imtchers  in 
carts  and  in  markets,  with  tlieir  .siininken  faces,  who  seem  to  gain 
no  flesh  or  color,  even  atter  dealing  in  meat  for  years;  yet  tho6€ 
lew  are  almost  always  healthful  and  strong. 

The  inquiries  at  once  arise,  What  is  tlie  canse  of  this  profession* 
al  redness?     Does  it  indicate  unusual  vitality? 

Althouf^li  our  knowlcdi;re  of  vital  cliemistry  is  too  imperfect  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  scientific  demoiistrntion  of  the  theory,  it  is  yet 
very  clear,  I  think,  that  the  butcher's  face  is  due  t^  the  enianatiniis 
of  tlie  stalls  and  s I au«jh tor- houses.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  he  driven  to 
this  explanation  b}  exelusioo.  If  exposure,  if  vigorous  exercise,  if 
intemperance,  or  all  conjointly,  can  account  for  this  color,  then  the 
6aih>rs,  laborers,  and  teamsters,  wlio  are  even  ntore  exposed  and 
active,  and,  aB  a  rule,  even  more  intemperate,  ought  to  exhibit  thi^ 
peenliarity  to  a  far  greater  degree. 

1  pronounce  this  opinion  with  caution,  for  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  arrive  at  absolute 
truth  in  all  matters  of  this  nature.  Our  life  is  so  complex,  so  many 
and  diverse  influences  are  ever  and  continually  surrounding  ns^  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  in  any  gl'^^^n  case  just  what  cause  has 
produced  any  definite  result  on  the  human  constitution.  As  a  rule, 
those  who  know  the  lea^t  are  the  most  ready  to  give  positive 
opinions.  Thousands  of  years  ago  Confucius  said:  "What  you 
know,  to  know  that  you  know  it,  and  what  you  do  not  know,  to 
allow  that  you  do  nut  know  it — ^that  is  knowledge,"  This  maxim 
sliould  l?e  remembered  by  alb  Our  libraries  are  til  led  with  erroneous 
statements  on  the  various  matters  connected  with  health,  that  would 
never  have  been  made  if  the  authorB  had  been  willing  to  confead 
their  ignorance. 

To  the  next  inquiry,  whether  the  color  and  fat  of  the  slangh 
house  are  healthful,  very  opposite  responses  are  given  from  Mai 
chusetta  and  from  beyond  the  sea.  Of  335. butchers  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  average  age  was  49,85  ;  while  in  England  they  are  next 
to  the  last  of  the  twelve  classes  in  order  of  healthfulness.  Dr.  Farr, 
in  the  report  already  quoted,  states  that  the  mortality  anrong 
butchers  Wfis  fearful ;  that  the  |U'oportional  percentage  of  deaths 
among  them  was  greater  tlian  tliat  among  ihe  minei^,  and  onlyex- 
ceo<led  by  that  of  inn-k  topers  and  bcer-ehop  tenders. 

It  seems  hard  to  exphiin  this  discrepancy.  Dr.  Thackrali  thought 
that  the  emanations  of  stalls  and  stables  were  peculiarly  healthfui| 
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if  not  medicinal  in  their  character,  and  on  that  theory  accounted  for 
the  vigor  of  butchers,  groomsmen,  and  stable-keepers. 

That  these  odors  and  emanations  of  dead  and  living  animal  matter 
are  not  very  deletericma  to  health  is  proven  by  the  strong  frames  and 
fair  longevity  of  those  who  all  their  lives  are  subject  to  them. 

Tanners  and  curnners  are  the  most  singular  paradoxes  among 
artisans.  They  breathe  an  atmosphere  intensely  offensive,  even  to 
nerves  that  are  not  sensitive;  they  labor  in  dampness  and  amid 
decaying  animal  substance,  and  yet  their  lives  are  not  short,  nor  are 
they  subject  to  any  special  form  of  disease.  A  stranger  visiting  a 
tan-yard  for  the  first  time  is  sickened  and  well-nigh  suffocated  by  the 
horrible  stench,  \vhile  he  sees  burly  gray-haired  ^men  handling  and 
cleaning  the  hides,  to  all  appearance  drinking  in  health  at  every 
breath.  Tears  ago  it  was  observed  in  Europe  that  the  vile  odors  k)K 
tan-yards  were  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  employed  in 
them,  and  very  naturally  the  theory  arose  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
medicinal  in  their  character,  and  particularly  adapted  for  consump- 
ti  ves. 

[n  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  visited  many  tan-yards.  I  have 
Been,  I  think,  the  worst  of  them.  In  Eastern  Massachusetts,  where 
tanning  is  quite  extensively  carried  on,  I  had  opportunity,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  visit  a  large  number  of  yards.  At  firet  the  odor  was 
frightfully  disagreeable.  The  wonder  was  that  any  human  being 
could  live  in  such  places.  The  currying  shops  are  particularly  disa- 
greeable. And  yet  I  could  not  find  that  those  who  labored  in  those 
establishments  were  more  afflicted  with  disease  than  other  men. 
Neither  am  I  able  to  say  whether  they  were  or  were  not  exempt 
from  disorders  of  the  lungs.  Popular  impressions  on  these  subjects 
are  very  apt  to  be  erroneous.  The  question  can  only  be  settled  by 
comi>arative  statistics.  Some  philosopher  has  s&id,  "  Any  one  cau 
state  an  opinion,  but  very  few  can  collect  and  arrange  important 
tacts." 

In  the  "  Annales  d'Hygiene"  for  1862  is  an  essay  by  Dr.  M.  C. 
Beaugrand,  from  which  I  glean  a  brief  history  of  the  variations  in 
medical  sentiment  on  this  important  subject. 

Bamazzini,  in  his  "Advice  to  Artisans,"  published  in  1797,  distinct 
ly  asserts  that  tanners'  are  very  unhealthy  ;  Civillo,  of  Naples,  gave 
a  contrary  opinion  in  1799.  Ackermann,  of  Germany,  in  a  woik 
published  in  1780,  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  tanners  and  currici-s 
.vere  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  any  class  of  laborers.  Patissier,  oi 
France,  fovored  the  views  of  Civillo  and  Ackermann,  declaring  with 
great  positivencss,  "la  profession  de  tanneur  plus  desagreable  quo 
dangereuse." 
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ir;4lfui't,  of  Germain^  and  Dr.  Tlia^'ki^ab,  of  England,  agree  k 
attrilMiting  to  the  atinosiphere  of  tati-yanJs  conservative  if  not  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  was  at  one  timeatsscrted  djatpatienutarcfonein 
phtliisis  had  Ijocn  restored  by  laboring  over  skins  and  liidee,  bi\*alh 
ing  tlie  flisagrceable  air  of  tbe  yards,  hut  from  observations  thnt 
have  since  been  made  it  seems  to  be  fully  ebtablij^bed  that  phthifiis  is 
as  comnion  among  tanners  as  among  laborers  in  any  healthy  occajm- 
tion. 

Of  100  easeji  of  r>ickne5«  in  the  hospital  of  Wtirtzbourg,  cite«l  by 
Sclilege!,  there  were  very  many  crises  of  tubereuloeis.  6tati&tic» 
clearly  show  that  pneumonia  is  both  connnon  and  fatal  among  them, 
while  tliL*y  an.*  tkr  frttni  being  exempt  fi^um  bronchitis  aud  kindred 
aflfectioMS, 

Their  average  ago  in  thiB  country  is  about  46,  whieli  is  ceitaiiily 
not  very  ]iigli,even  fur  laborers  whose  oceii[iat ion  demands  little  erx- 
erciseof  the  nobler  faeiilties.  The  eonclosion  wemiiiit  tiecapr,  tlieti, 
18  this,  that  the  oeciipation  of  tanning  and  emTvingj  a^  coinparod 
witli  otlier  employments  of  a  similar  grade,  has  neither  a  positively 
deleterioua  nor  salutary  rsifecton  liealtli  and  longevity,  but  that  it  i*, 
indeeth  rather  negative  in  its  inflneiice  uii  those  who  become  habit- 
uated to  it^  disagreeable  and  stifling  o<lor8. 

T(^amHt^r'S^  j^tahlem^  and  drhhrs  do  not  live  to  be  much  over 
40,  "It  is  the  conunon  ijclief  tluit  the  odors  of  barn-yards  and  stdjlai 
are  health  lid,  and  there  are  those  who,  with  failing  healtln  seek  ro- 
lief  by  hiring  thentselves  out  as  groomsnien.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  are  thereby  benetited,  just  as  some  have  been  cured  wf 
cousunijition  by  the  air  of  tanneries  ;  but  in  both  ca.ses  it  is  more  limn 
probalde  that  the  same  kindly  results  would  have  followed  the  change 
to  any  active  occupation. 

Ta!low-chamU$^'H  seem  to  belle  the  asiK?rsion  cast  on  theii-.tnule, 
by  living  longer  than  almost  any  other  class  of  artisan%  for  of  4Jj 
in  ALissachnsetts,  the  average  longevity  waj  54J9.  But  inasmuch 
as  many  of  these  were  not  unlikely  heads  of,  or  partners  in  tirai^ 
%vitli  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  man ufac turd's,  it  is  evident 
that  more  almndant  statistics  are  necessary  before  we  j-ush  to  the 
conclusion  that  soap  and  tallow  establishments  of  modern  tiuiea 
seem  to  prolong  the  lives  of  those  eni)>loycd  in  them. 

GhtsshhwevH  have  a  most  uufurtimate  call  ing,  which,  althoagb 
it  donands  a  kind  of  skill  und  practice,  is  alwaj's  set^iouslv  detri- 
mental to  the  system.  They  nre  exposed  to  an  unnatural  tcmpeiii- 
tnre,  Mud  are  eontintudly  olillged  to  overwork  the  lungs.  Pulmoiiarv 
troubles  are  common  among  them,  and,  according  to  the  statiistlci 
in  Massai'liusetts,  thoy  die  at  38.77, 
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While  1  was  acting  as  surgeon  in  the  navy  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  I  had  excL'lIent  oi)|)ortiinity,  for  eighteen  months,  to  study 
tlie  eiiects  of  the  liigli  temperature  of  the  engine-room  on  tbe  health. 
The  coal-heavei's  and  firemen  were  exposed  to  a  disagreeably  high 
temperature  when  they  were  on  duty,  even  tliongh  the  steamer  was 
not  under  way.  I  am  sure  that  there  were  more  cases  of  disejise 
amon^^  the  firemen  and  coal-heavers  than  amonjj:  the  seamen.  Thev 
were  mure  frequently  attacked  by  rheumatism  and  kindred  aflec- 
tions,  and  also  sooner  become  debilitated  and  unfit  for  duty.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  before  remarked,  that  the  human  system 
can  bear,  without  apparent  injury,  long-continued  exposure  to 
heat. 

Founders  and  furnace-men  are  subject  to  rheumatic  disorders, 
and  die  before  they  are  45.  Thackrah  maintains  that  the  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  to  which  these  classes  are  liable  have  no 
noticeable  influence  on  the  health.  His  statement  needs  to  be  consid- 
erably modified.  While  it  is  true  that  habit  to  a  degree  reconciles 
the  system  to  such  changes  and  irregularities,  as,  indeed,  to  almost 
all  othei-s,  it  is  also  true  that  those  who  are  much  exposed  to  exces- 
sive heat,  with  sudden  transitions  to  cold  and  wet,  are  more  than  or- 
dinarily afflicted  with  the  pains  and  inflammations  of  rheumatism. 
More  than  that,  the  experience  of  many  surgeons  e?tablishes  beyond 
a  doubt  the  fact  that  the  coal-heavers  and  firemen  on  ship-board 
send  a  nmch  larger  relative  percentage  to  the  sick-bay  than  di>  the 
seamen  and  landsmen. 

But  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  human  system  has  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  itself  to  a 
very  wide  range,  witliout  perceptible  injury  to  health.  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  can  bear  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  within 
certain  limits,  and  keep  in  health  and  attain  a  geod  longevity.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  exercise  the  lungs  will  bear 
with(»nt  injury.  A  large  Amount  of  exercise  is  unquestionably 
benencial  to  the  lungs  when  they  are  very  weak  indeed,  but  this 
exercise  should  admit  of  greater  variety  than  that  required  in  the 
occu[)ation  of  glass-blowing.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  inves- 
tigate the  effect  of  blowing  on  wind  instruments  on  the  health,  in 
order  to  luscertain  the  limits  to  which  such  exercise  can  be  carried 
without  injury.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  aj^pearance  of  those  who 
perform  in  our  orchestras,  we  should  say  that  they  were  healthy;  but 
plethora  is  not  always  strength.  We  are  frequently  deceived  by 
appearance  in  hygiene  as  in  morals.  Many  who  are  very  thin  and 
pale-featured  live  to  \ltt  old. 

Those  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  the  temperature  of  which  ie 
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considerably  liigher  tlian  that  of  the  ejsteui,  hvl\  lu  laru  luuru    .j 
the  time  in  a  kind  of  fever  that  most  eoiisuntc  the  vital  tWce. 

Tlieir  hibor  beii)"r  neither  elevatins:  Dor  euermziwii  to  the  miiuL 
aftbrds  no  stimuhis  to  tlie  higher  nature,  hy  whicli  the  injurious  tW 
tures  of  their  oeeiipation  may  be  counteraeteih 

St^ne-cutters  and  kn/ft-f/t'ttiders^nfYi^v  from  a  kind  of  brondutk 
peeiiliar  to  tliemselves,  cansed  by  the  irritation  of  ihe  fine  partich^ 
eontiimally  inhaled.  It  has  }>een  estimated  that  in  one  of  the  SlnttHeM 
inannfaetories  75  i^onndsof  dust  arc  trJven  off  every  day  j  thnt  a  ^\\\- 
gle  packet  of  needles  loses  5  ponrids  on  the  grindstone. 

Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Sheftieh!  Hospital,  ejn^s  that  tlie  expeeUiiion  of 
life  for  a  t^rinder  at  21  is  bnt  14  years. 

Stone-cutters  are  more  oat  tif  duoi*3,  and  have  a  little  <;ivater  vh*. 
rioty  of  exercise,  bnt  in  the  nature  of  tin'ngs  tlmy  cantiot  be  healthy 
or  longdived.     In  Massachusetts  they  live  to  be  about  4*»ye;u'soUL 

Stone-cottiug  is  to  be  ch*£sed  among  the  unfortunate  occupa- 
tions* It  IS  one  of  the  evil  compensations  of  civilization,  that  it 
introduces,  and  calls  forth,  and  nudvcs  necessary  many  calling?  that 
cannot  be  followed  except  at  the  expense  of  liie  and  health.  Making 
Iftce,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Brusselsj  is  to  bo  chissed  among  the 
unfortunate  oeeiipations.  Those  \vl)o  depend  on  it  for  a  Uvelilaxnl 
are  exceedingly  pale  and  sickly.  The  condition  of  many  of  the 
poor  in  Europe  is  fright  fid  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  peasantry  by 
scores  and  hurjdrcds  wandering  about  the  streets  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  vainly  Looking  fi>r  some  tiling  to  do.  Persona  so  di^ 
tressed  are  glad  to  take  any  offer,  even  though  they  well  know  that 
they  must  sliorten  their  lives.  The  question  with  them  is  not 
one  of  health,  but  of  existence. 

Shoemakers^  tailors^  jeioellersi^  efiffravers^  labor  many  horn's  in 
cramped  ])Ositions,  breatliing  most  unwholesome  air,  with  but  little 
active  exercise  of  any  kind. 

The  shoemakers  in  Efistern  Massa<5hnsetts  usually  take  no  paina 
to  ventilate  their  shops,  but  work  blindly  on,  12  or  15  bom's  a  day, 
ari'und  hot  stoves,  and  in  crowded  rooms.  The  result  is  seen  iu 
their  wan,  sallow  features,  hollow^  che'^ts,  and  sunken  eye??,  Inilam* 
matory  diseases  do  not  attack  them  as  readily  m  they  d*o  butchera, 
teamsters,  and  outdoor  laborers,  for  the  reaaon  that  their  bUxvd  h 
usually  thin  and  watery,  and  they  liave  little  snperfluoas  adipose 
tissue  which  a  fever  can  feed  on  and  consume.  Tliesame  is  true  of 
all  who  are  employed  iu  unhealthy,  sedentary  occupations   indofjrs. 

In  t!ie  large  shoe  manufactories,  where  the  rooms  are  nioresfm- 
cions,  nnd  arrangementa  are  made  for  working  in  a  standing  [los* 
ture,  and  where  machines  are  used  in  some  of  the  merely  mechaul 
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cal  oi>eration8,  the  general  appearance  and  standard  of  health  of 
the  employes  is  much  more  favorable  than  in  the  old-fasliioned,  yet 
Btill  existing  cobbling  shops. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  shoemakers,  and  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  the  eflFects  of  the  occupation  on  the  healtli. 
There  is  no  question  that,  as  a  class,  shoemakers  are  not  very  robust 
or  long-lived.  And  yet  we  sometimes  see  cases  of  groat  longevity 
among  them.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  arc  more  careless  in 
regard  to  ventilation  than  is  necessary.  They  seem  to  delight  in 
impure  and  overheated  air.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
visit  the  shops  that  abound  in  the  towns  of  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  shoemakers  there  are  culpably  reckless 
in  this  particular.  Undoubtedly  habit  has  much  to  do  with  their 
apparent  indifference  on  this  subject.  They  become  so  used  to  over- 
heated rooms  that  they  actually  suffer  if  the  temperature  is  not 
above  a  point  that  would  be  agreeable  to  others.  The  consequence 
18  that  they  become  very  liable  to  take  cold. 

Of  over  6.000  shoemakers  in  Massachusetts  the  average  age  was 
43.12  ;  of  20  in  Boston  alone,  34.35 ;  of  12  in  Ehode  Island,  53.91. 
The  Registrar-General  of  England  places  them  second  on  the  list  in 
order  of  longevity — most  surely  a  wide  discrepancy,  and  one  that 
we  cannot  explain,  if  the  shoe  business  in  England  is  carried  on  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Certainly  the  average  of  more  than  5,000  cases  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  general  law  in  that  State,  at  least,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  interest  of  the  conn- 

try- 

•  Tailors,  jewellers,  engravers,  and  machinists  die  before  they  are 
forty. 

Machinists  are  injured  by  the  filings  of  iron  and  steel,  by  the 
confined  air  of  their  shops.  They  have  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  inventive  faculties.  Their  trade  is  directly  associated  with 
engineering  and  with  all  forms  of  machinery,  yet  the  vast  majority  are 
mere  routinists,  perfectly  content  with  the  wages  of  manual  labor. 
They  seem  to  be  as  low  on  the  tables  of  longevity  as  the  tailoi-s  or 
jewellei's.  . 

Tliey  are  also  injured  hy  the  iron  filings  which  they  hreathe. 
They  die  at  forty. 

Printers  are  short-lived.  They  work  hard  and  long,  at  un- 
Bcasonable  hours,  in  low,  over-heated,  wretchedly  ventilated  apart- 
ments, with  little  opportunity  for  exercise  either  of  mind  or  body. 
Although  brought  into  constant  communion  with  the  best  thoughts 
Df  the  world,  they  are  but  little  more  elevated  and  stimulated  by 
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tlieni  tliati  are  tlio  type  and  presses.  They  are  usually  reckless  aad 
inteuiponito.  Thul  the  occupatiutid  of  tjpe-isetting  and  printing  are 
not  neeesssunly  iiijiirious  is  |jroved  by  the  tact  that  in  every  largg 
estabiishuient  there  are  a  few  individtuils  who  attain  a  good  old  age. 

The  avera<::e  age  of  441  in  Marisachusetts  was  3S.15.  Working 
over  bad  nianuscrij»t,  ot'tentiiiies  by  artiliciaJ  light,  makes  dLseftdei 
of  the  eye  very  frequent  aiuoug  thein. 

On  the  iufluence  of  modern  improvements  on  longevity^  Dr. 
Jarvit^  says : 

**  Most^  if  not  nearly  all,  of  the  improvements  in  the  meanfi  and 
facilities  of  bug! ness  labor  and  the  arts,  or  in  domestic  and  soeitl 
life  i?i  their  several  wayb  and  degrees,  liave  presently  or  remotely 
this  effect  of  increasing  tlje  vitul  power  of  nian, 

''The  exhibitions  of  inventioUB,  whose  name  is  legion,  in  the 
patuat  (dlires  and  elsewhere — niudels  and  descriptions  of  tilings  new 
and  of  tlaiigs  improved — ^are  indicatiuns  of  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, of  increase  in  means  of  sustenance  and  human  comfort,  and 
consequently  in  human  power  and  longevity. 

'' PImigbs,  mowingHnuchines,  hor©e-rakes,  apple-parei's,  steel 
forks,  all  the  kindred  aJjniicts  of  agriculture,  increase  the  prodoo- 
tions  of  thci  earth,  while  tliey  lessen  the  labors  of  the  cultivator  or 
umke  them  n)ore  effective-  By  aid  iif  these,  grain,  hay,  roots,  fmita, 
cattle,  sheep,  ifec,  are  produced  nnrre  easily  and  abundantly,  «rf 
better  and  more  nutritious  quality,  and  at  less  cost.  The  whole 
peoi»le,  and  especially  the  poor,  are  better  nourished  and  strength- 
ened, better  armed  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  to  bear  the 
dangers  of  life." 

Buket%  oooks^  and  confeciiofiers  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  apojilexy,  which  is  ilue  to  the  fact  that  their  beads  are  otiten  ex- 
posed to  t^udden  gushes  of  hot  air,  while  in  a  stooping  postnra  By 
the  Registrar-General  of  England,  bakers  are  placed  tenth  in  the 
order  of  longevity— only  two  classes,  butcher::  and  &hop-tenders,  being 
below  tlicm.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  dubt  of  fluur  may  ope- 
rate injuriously,  but  if  so  wliy  are  inillers  eo  healtliy  and  long-lived  t 

Miners  and  atUiers^  although  living  under  |>round  and  forced  to 
breathe  air  not  nnfrequently  poisonous^  tbougli  liable  to  fatal  acei- 
dents  and  explosions,  seem  to  have  a  better  expectation  of  life  in 
England  tliaii  eitber  litdcers,  butchers,  or  beer-shop  keepere. 

While  I  was  in  Eiirupe,  in  18*>9,  a  terrible  accident  hapjiened  to 
a  miuQ  in  Ocnntmy,  with  fearful  loss  of  life.  Wlien  I  returned  home 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  found  that  a  terrildy  fatal  accident  had 
also  befallen  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania.  That  these  acci<lenta 
should  occur  in  these  days,  wdien  every  miner  can  have  the  safety* 
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wmp,  Beems  inexcnsable.  The  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Ilnmplirey  Davy 
was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  discoveries  of  modern  times. 
Fortunately,  these  great  accidents  occnr  but  seldom.  That  they 
mnst  l>e  comparatively  rare  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  ave- 
rage longevity  of  miners  is  quite  fair.  Thus  we  find  that  the  human 
system  can,  within  certain  limits,  become  accustomed  to  darkness 
as  well  as  to  an  unnaturally  high  temperature. 

Painters  and  plumbers  are  liable  to  lead-colic,  with  its  terrible 
train  of  woes.  Beginners  in  the  painter's  trade  almost  invariably 
complain  of  headache  and  general  malaise^  and  some  are  obliged  to 
abandon  the  occupation.  Even  the  smell  of  turpentine  has  on  some 
a  powerful  stimulating  effect  on  the  kidneys,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  injury.     The  average  age  of  over  1,000  was  about  46  yeai-s. 

The  unliealthiness  of  some  of  our  modern  occupations  is  partially 
made  up  by  the  superior  rewards  of  labor.  According  to  Dr.  Jarvis, 
*'  labor  is  better  rewarded  now  than  in  former  years.  Not  only 
are  larger  wages  paid  in  money,  but  tliQ  money  received  procures 
for  the  worker  better  means  of  sustenance,  better  protection  of 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  In  England, 
in  the  last  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  good  mechanic,  carpenter, 
mason,  painter,  wheelwright,  earned  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  working 
nine  days  and  one-eighth.  And  now,  with  the  present  prices  (»f 
labor  and  grain,  the  same  classes  of  mechanics  in  the  United  States 
earn  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  half  a  day." 

Masons  and  bricklayers  live  to  a  fair  age.  Theii's  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  as  healthy  or  as  ennobling  as  that  of  carpenters  and  joiners, 
and  does  not  call  for  as  varied  activity  of  the  mind. 

Operatives  are  very  unhealthy  and  short-lived.  TVorking  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  hours,  amid  the  fearful,  confusing  clatter  of  ma- 
chinery, in  greasy,  over-heated  factories,  and  compelled  to  bolt  down 
their  meals  in  half  the  requisite  time,  we  cannot  wonder  that  indi- 
gestion and  phthisis  parch  and  shrivel  their  frames,  and  hurry  them 
away  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eifjlU.  Observations  in  England  and 
America  give  about  the  same  results. 

Nearly  all  operatives,  male  and  female,  are  mere  routinists,  going 
through  their  appointed  toil  with  the  blind  regularity  of  the  shafts 
and  looms.  • 

DraW'jUing  cast  iron  is  a  very  injurious  occupation.  The  dust 
is  much  more  abundant,  and  the  metallic  particles  much  more  mi- 
nute, than  in  the  filing  oi  wrought  iron.  The  particles  rise  so  copi- 
ously as  to  blacken  the  moutli  and  nose.  The  men  first  feel  the 
annoyance  in  the  nostrils.  The  lining  'membrane  discharges  copi- 
ously for  some  time,  and  then  becomes  preter naturally  dry.     The 
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air-tube  is  next  siffected,  Kespiration  is  difficult  on  any  increase  of 
uxcrtion  ;  aiid  an  habitual  cough  is  at  length  produced.  At  thfi 
Bairie  time  the  digestive  organs  become  iriipuired;  and  morning 
vomiting,  or  an  ejection  of  timcus  on  first  rising,  h  not  infrequent 
The  disorder  varies,  of  coni'se,  witlt  the  constitution  of  the  individttal; 
but  a  common  temiination,  wlieu  men  punsoe  the  employment  for 
years,  is  bronchial  or  tuberenhir  consumption. 

The/(Mnd£7'8  of  brass  sutfer  from  the  inhahition  of  the  volatilized 
metal  In  the  founding  of  yeUow  brass  in  particular,  the  evolution 
of  oxide  of  zinc  is  very  great-  It  iniuiediately  aflects  respiration;  tl 
less  directly  affects  the  digestive  organs.  The  men  suffer  from  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  cough,  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  sometimea 
from  vomiting  in  the  moriung.  But  it  should  l>e  considered  that 
many  of  our  operatives  and  artisans  are  injured  as  ranch  by 
the  discmnfoHs  and  dimfjreeaUe  surroundings  amid  which  they 
laljor,  as  by  thes^e  special  causes,  that  are  inseparably  connected 
with  many  of  the  pruCL^sscs  in  the  arts.  Comfort  'as  such  is 
llcfdthfuL 

'*Easy  beds  and  chairs,  to  give  good  support  to  the  frame  when 
working  or  when  seeking  I'cst ;  easy  carriages  for  locomotion^  smooth 
roads;  varied  clothing,  suited  to  the  different  seasons,  and  well 
fitted  to  the  Wly,  trunk,  and  limbs;  food  well  cooked  and  digest- 
il)le,  pleasatit  to  the  palate  and  light  to  the  stomach — and  manifold 
other  accompaniments  of  cultivated  society,  sometimes  called  mere 
luxuries  and  contemptuously  despised  by  the  hardy,  are  yet  more 
than  mere  luxuries  ;  they  in  their  several  ways  and  degrees  are 
necessaiT  for  the  fulness  of  life,  in  power  and  duration,  which  is  ob- 
tained only  in  the  state  of  the  highest  civilization,"^ — Jarvis. 

Chemists  and  DnigfjiHls  are  exjuoed  to  various  odors,  and  the 
evolution  of  gases,  many  of  which  are  injurions.  Ilence  the  per- 
sons employed  in  laboratories  ai'c  frequently  sickly  in  appearance, 
and  subject  to  serious  affections  of  the  Inngs.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  druggists  and  chemists  may  and  do  attain  advanced 
age.  Clicmistry,  in  its  highest  departments,  calls  for  the  best 
powei's  of  the  intellect.  My  remarks  here  chiefly  refer  to  those 
wluj  arc  engaged  in  preparing  and  dispensing  chemicals  and 
drugs. 

Si'JtAiiflH  demand  onr  particular  attention.  Children  ai'e  crowded 
in  rnoms  lif  disproportionate  size.  The  air,  consequently,  is  greatly 
contamiuateil,un(l  tlie  vital  puvver  is  more  or  less  reduced.  Even 
where  attentitui  is  paid  to  \cntihiti<«n,  tlie  evdl  must,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  exist  in  large  school^.  Children,  and  very  young  chil* 
Jren,  are  kept,  too,  for    many  hours   daily,  in  a  state  as   nearly 
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motionless  as  it  is  possible  for  the  masters  to  produce.  Tlie  time 
devoted  to  amusement  is  much  too  little.  Instead  of  two  or  tliree 
Lours  a  day  being  allowed  for  play,  only  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
should  be  devoted  to  confinement  and  labor.  To  fix  a  child  in  a 
particular  posture  for  hours,  is  vile  tyranny,  and  a  cruel  restraint  on 
nature. 

Young  ladies  especially  suffer  from  habits  of  schools.  Theii 
exercise  is  much  too  limited.  Full  romping  exercise,  exercise  which 
brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  is  discouraged.  It  is  vulgar  to  use 
the  limbs  as  nature  designed;  it  is  vulgar  to  take  the  food  which 
nature  requires;  and  young  ladies  must  not  do  anything  that  is 
vulgar.  Sitting,  moreover,  for  hours  at  needlework,  or  in  learning 
what  arc  called  accomplishments,  they  leave  a  numerous  class  of 
muscles  wasting  for  w^ant  of  exercise.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are 
especially  enfeebled, — and  the  spinal  column,  in  youth  comparatively 
^sot't  and  flexible,  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  head  and  arms.  The 
spine  jields,  because  the  muscles,  which  closely  connect  the  bones, 
and  by  their  action  keep  them  in  a  proper  line,  are  too  weak.  I 
am  often  asked,  Why  are  spinal  coiiiplaints  so  common?  I  answer, 
that  a  principal  cause  is  the  want  of  full  exercise ;  we  say  that  young 
])ei'sons  are  obliged  to  acquire  what  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  after  life, 
while  they  neglect  what  k  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the 
body  in  health  and  vigor;  in  short,  we  have  daily  to  lament  that 
muscular  exercise  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  accomplishments  and 
to  learning.  If  it  be  asked,  why  are  girls  more  subject  to  distortion 
than  boys,  we  reply,  because  they  do  not  romp  like  boys.  The 
amusements  of  boys  are  far  more  active  than  sedentary;  those  of 
girls  are  more  sedentary  than  active.  Several  hours  a  day  they 
must  devote  to  music,  and  frequently  a  considerable  time  to  the 
more  injurious  occupation  of  drawing ;  most  of  the  remaining  day 
they  spend  in  finger  occupations.  Little  time  is  devoted  to  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  exercise  they  do  take  is  such  as  to  chill, 
rather  than  invigorate  the  circulation. 

Laborers  on  farms,  and  jobbera  at  various  kinds  of  outdoor 
work,  do  not  seem  to  live  as  long  as  many  chisses  of  artisans  who 
are  shut  up  in  bad  air,  and  with  little  exercise.  Of  upwards  of 
17,266  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  age  was  46.74;  of  0^5  in 
Bc^ston,  40.30.  Undoubtedly  most  of  those  thus  registered  as  labor- 
ers were  employed,  more  or  less,  in  farm  labor;  and  ifccMintrv  air, 
and  country  quiet,  and  country  industry  are  sufficient  to  in>nrc 
longevity,  then  ought  they,  at  least,  to  have  attained  the  age  oflit'ry- 
rive.  But,  as  has  been  remarked,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the 
dattts  of  the  manager  of  a  farm  and  the  workman  hired  by  the 
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montlu  The  common  laborer,  owning  no  land,  paying  light  tnxe^ 
feek  no  interest  in  his  work,  beyond  the  money  value  i-epresented 
by  it.  While,  tlieii,  hh  nuifieles  grow  ban]  ami  stning^  his  mtel 
lectual  iiatnre  liecoiijes  dwarfed  and  fitniited.  Ui&  very  fuhje:$s  of 
habit  invites  and  feeds  every  form  of  inflammation,  and,  unsn^ttiineil 
hy  luftiness  of  moral  or  intellectual  purpose,  he  easily  snccii  in  lis  j 
dieii  liefore  lii^  prime. 

It  sfwnkl  he  mnsylered^  aho^  that  laJxyrer^^  printers ^  ojyeraii^ 
hifaetories.and  artisans  generalbj^  are  i^erifapt  tnfortn  dU^p 
hahits^  consume  lartje  qitantttUH  of  bad  whuk^**/,  hr^rrtJi/*  bad  mr^  i 
hidfood^  ivnd  are  mtr rounded  hj  had  home  amociatwns.  All  iljese 
influences— as  well  as  their  lack  of  brain-wf>rk — tend  to  make  fUem 
Bbort-Iived. 

Pilots,  Ji-shernien,  and  naval  offiaern  are  usually  very  robust,  and, 
in  spite  of  irregularities  and  intemperance,  are  quite  long'-livetl 
Common  sailors  who  remain  before  tlie  ma^t  die  at  furty-live ;  but 
those  wIk)  rise  to  be  conmianders  of  vessels  attain  to  a  good  old  aj^e. 
Fnnri  tht^se  facts  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  sea  air,  a&  such,  i;* 
heal  til  ful,  botli  for  those  who  breatlie  it  all  their  live*,  as  well  as  far 
the  invalids  who  resort  to  it  at  intervals.  The  system  does  nut 
necessarily  become  so  accustomed  to  it  as  to  fail  tt»  l>e  benetited  l)j 
ita  tonic  poweis,  for  many  who  spend  their  lives  upon  the  ocean  re- 
|iresent  that  appetite  and  health  are  mucli  better  at  sea,  even  on  long 
voyage;^,  than  on  &lK*re.  Were  it  nut  for  the  healthful  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  sea  air,  their  lives  would  probably  be  shorter  than 
tliat  of  any  class  of  hihorers  or  artisans  on  sIhu'c. 

^  On  the  other  liaiid,  rheumatism  and  consumption  are  very  ofteii 
brought  on  or  aggravated  by  salt  air,  although  there  ai-e  cases 
where  bi^tli  iif  these  dJseasos  are  cured  by  a  long  voyage.  Rheuma- 
tistn  of  the  ehiYinic  variety  is  exceedingly  common  among  se^imen, 
and  on  shi|ihonrd  is  often  obstinate  against  every  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

So  fur  as  the  air  of  the  sea  is  appetizing  and  invigi^mting  totho 
general  system,  jnst  so  far  is  it  beneticial  to  consumptives;  but  tliat 
It  is  irritating  to  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  tlte  majority  of  those  who  resort  to  it  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease, 

Dnring  the  late  war  it  was  fonnd  tliat  many  landsmen  in 
the  navy  were  attacked  with  consiuuption  in  its  rapid  form 
within  a  few  months  after  first  going  to  sea;  and  many  vvere 
discliarged  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  phthisis,  who  at  the 
time  of  enlistment'  had  never  dreamed  that  they  were  particn- 
larly  susceptible  to  the  disease.     Kot  a  few  who  were  taken  on  suiy 
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ply  reseels  from  iiortliern  1  at  it  tides  to  eoutliera,  were  scDt  back  to 
die  before  serving  out  half  their  time. 

On  the  wliokj  then,  as  pilots  and  fishermen  and  h'ghthoiise 
keepers  attain  to  such  good  longevity^  it  h  fair  to  eon  chide  that  sea 
Hir  is,  in  the  main,  conservative  to  liealth  and  life. 

A  few  other  classes  remiiin  to  be  noticed.  Manvfaetitrers 
ttf  'irahite  lead  and  friction  matches  die  early,  for  reasons  too 
*>bvious  to  be  stated. 

Umlroad^ conductors  average  but  thirty-eighty  according  to  star 
tisties  in  Massachnsetts ;  bnt  it  is  not  jnst^to  infer  that  tlieoeenpa- 
tion  is  80  very  nnbeaUhfnl,  inasmuch  as  few  remain  in  it  after  they 
become  old.  Yet,  as  brakemen,  express  and  baggage  men  are  also 
low  down  on  the  tables  of  longevity,  the  qnestion  arij^os  whether  con- 
tinuous car*riding  is  not,  of  itself,  injurioiif? — aside  from  the  liability  to 
accident.  Conductoi's,  both  on  steam  and  hearse  railroads,  frequently 
complain  of  general  maktim,  which  they  atfribnte  to  the  eontinnal 
jarring  of  the  body  caused  l>y  the  motion  and  sudden  stopping  of 
the  cars.  The  average  age  of  169  raihva}^  agents  and  conductors  in 
Massachusetts  is  39,14,  Railwa)^  accidents,  frequent  and  bloody  as 
they  are.  will  not  account  tor  the  mortality  among  employes  on 
the  trains.  Moreover,  they  breathe  good  air,  and  in  nearly  all  other 
respects  their  life  h  not  unhealthy. 

It  is  important  to  be  o!)served  here  that  statistics  of  occupations 
are  apt,  in  one  way,  to  mislead  ns.  Certain  oceiipaiiova  are  fol- 
lowed efti^ft/  lj}j  old permns^  and  others  htj  those  loho  are  yming^  or^ 
at  Uiist^  not  past  viiddfe  life.  Thus,  judges  do  not  usually  attain 
their  position  until  somewhat  well  along  in  years.  Statistics  tel!  i^ 
that  tlie  average  longevity  of  paupers  is  high.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  argue  from  this  fact  thjit  pHn[>c"rism  is  necessarily  favorable  to 
longevity,  for  many  or  raost  of  pampers  are  paupers  heeanse  they 
are  old  and  incapahle  of  talcing  care  of  themselves.  School  teachers 
do  not  nsiially  follow  their  occupation  for  life,  but  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  A  distinctiun  must,  of  course,  be  made  between 
te4ichers  of  district  or  private  sciioo!sand  professors  in  colleges,  who 
nsu»lly  make  instruction  a  life  calling.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
average  longevity  of  professors  is  very  high,  UTHjUCBtitmably  the 
duties  of  a  (M:»llege  professor  are  more  favoral>le  to  health  atid 
longevity  than  th*>se  of  the  teachers;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  tail 
tA  arzue  frrtm  statistics  merely,  since  most  of  our  teachers  abandon 
their  calling  early  in  life. 

Pottei*s  ought  to  attain  a  fair  longevity.  Their  occupation  labors 
under  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  many  other  artisans  ;  it  is  too 
narrow  in  its  sphere,  and  demands  very  I  it  tie  intellectual  activity. 

24: 
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Tohmconists  do  not  seem  to  be  as  much  injured  by  their  calling 
as  was  at  oiio  time  aiipposfid.  It  has  been  thrnu^ht  that  working  in 
tobacco  had  a  bad  eflcct  on  t]ie  healtbj  but  this  theorj*  is  not  sns 
tained  by  sufficient  c\^ deuce. 

It  is  now  proved,  both  by  general  observation  and  by  stati&tioR, 
that  tobacconists  are,  if  anything,  heuUhier  and  longer-lived  than 
the  average  ot  indoor  operatives.  In  some  of  the  rooms  of  tobacco 
manufactories  the  workmen  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  dust, 
large  quantities  of  whicli  they  must  take  into  tlieir  luyg:*  with  each 
respiration ;  and  yet  they  become  so  entirely  accustouied  to  it  that 
they  not  only  are  as  free  ii"om  di^^ea&e  as  the  average  of  operatives,  but 
are  really  longer-lived.  It  is  thonght  by  some  that  working  in  to 
bacco  protects  the  sj*stem  from  consumption  and  fevei^  and  ^itm 
other  diseases.  The  average  age  of  120  tobacconists  in  MassachosetU 
was  52.17  year?.  This  h  four  f/ears  aliove  t fiat  of  active  n^echanic? 
in  shops,  and  only  four  beh^w  tliat  of  clergymen,  law  vers,  und  nhv^ 
sicians,  who  are  Tioted  for  their  longevity. . 

Ope}*ators  on  Sewiji^- Mac/tine^,— It  is  said  that  there  are  over 
one  mUlimi  of  Sftt^ing-inachinss  in  the  ITnited  States.  All  the?e 
have  come  into  use  within  25  years.  ThiV  is  a  short  time  iii  whidi 
to  test  the  effects  of  operating  these  mticl lines  on  the  longevity,  ami 
tlie  statistical  table  on  this  special  occupation  sheds  no  light.  Many 
phpicians  and  other  close  observers  now  agree  that  operating  on  the 
sewing-machine  fnr  an  exclusive  occn]«ation  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
especially  of  women.  In  operating  on  our  ordinary  machines  the 
body  is  in  a  sitting  position,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  limbs  are  used.  The  position  is  cramped  and  nn* 
natural.  The  movements  required  become  exceedingly  tiresome. 
A  very  intelligent  lady,  of  more  than  average  healthy  once  told  me 
that  half  an  hour  at  the  sewing-mndiine  completely  exhausted  her» 
and  that  it  made  her  lV>r  the  time  exceedingly  nervons. 

•  Besides  the  general  results^  operating  on  sewing-machines 
sometimes  injuriously  influences  the  genital  apparatus,  and  there- 
by, by  its  mechanical  effects,  may  give  rise  to  serious  local  dis- 
order. 

Fmallyyioe  observe  that  those  occupations  of  'icom en  which  at6 
allied  to  and  are  a  part  of  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother^  and 
mistress  of  the  hmtsehold^  are  more  favorable  t^  her  *hnffemty  th(tn  ^ 
the  apecial  trades. 
The  average  age  of  4,070  fem^l4s  (of  oil  classes)  was  45.31  yearn 
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It  will  be  observed  tliat  tliere  is  here  a  regular  gradatii>!i^t]iat 
nnrscfi,  liuusekecpcrs,  domestjes,  are  quite  loiig-lived,  wldie  those 
engaged  in  the  special  trades  of  straw-braiding,  millinery,  attaiD 
only  an  average  age  of  less  thim  forty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  study  statistics  in  order  to  know  that 
women  engaged  in  many  of  the  special  callings  are  less  healthy 
than  tln)«;e  who  administer  rifiaii'8  of  the  huusehold.  Operati\TS 
in  factories  almost  always  hjive  pale  and  sallow  countenances. 
Dressniaking  is  far  from  heing  a  healthy  callings  but  it  is  better 
adapted  for  womjurs*  tenipuramf'nt  und  more  consistent  with  long 
life  than  toiling  in  the  t^onfiued  and  heated  air  of  noisy  factories. 
Female  teachers  are  usually  teachers  beeansu  they  are  young.  It  is 
not  ordinarily  an  occupation  for  life.  As  has  been  said  above,  nnmy 
only  teach  for  a  few  years  of  youth  niitil  they  get  married.  The 
same  remark  will  perhaj-i^  ^HH^'y  ^^  ^ome  of  the  other  trades  and 
i>ccupations  iti  which  wtuncn  engage.  Seamstresses,  operatives, 
stra\v*braiders,  often  pui-suc  these  ocenpations  simply  as  a  temporary 
means  of  livelihood  until  tlieytiud  a  husband.  Besides,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  many  of  these  callings  in  which  women  engage  are 
carried  on  in  close  and  overheated  apartments. 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  fact  that  young  women  are  more 
apt  to  engage  in  tJiese  special  trades,  these  facta  are  yet  very  signi- 
ficant. 

When  woman  is  allowed  to  participate  actively  in  politico,  and 
in  professional  and  bnsitiess  life,  it  is  probable  that  her  longevity 
vinW  be  increased.  Tier  present  duties  do  not  sufficiently  exercise 
her  brain.  Home  duties  give  more  and  a  better  variety  of  activity 
to  the  brain  than  working  in  the  mills  or  standing  behind  the 
counter,  and  are  therefore  more  healthful.  In  proix>rtioo  as  woman 
uses  her  fingers  less  and  her  brain  more,  in  that  'proportion,  other 
conditions  being  favorable,  will  she  become  longer-lived. 

There  is,  then,  a  difference  of  at  least  ten  years  in  favor  of  those 
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who  labor  in  the  household.  Stern  necessity  compels  the  widom 
and  iiniiiiuried  of  civilized  lands  to  engage  in  irksome  mechanical 
emiiloymcnts,  but  it  would  be  t'ltr  better  for  womim^s  health  and  hap- 
piness if  tlte  laws  of  society  made  it  more  honorable  to  wait  un  the 
door  and  preside  over  chambers  than  to  eew  on  coats  or  make 
straw  hats. 

Of  the  relative  age  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  these  sta- 
tistics give  us  no  information. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  other  statistics,  that  the  mar- 
ried live  much  longer  than  ths  unmarried  ;  Ihat  widows  and  wid- 
ower have  less  exjjectation  of  life  than  if  they  remained  all  their 
lives  in  the  married  state. 

It  ii5  a  very  suggestive  argument  in  favor  of  the  healthfolness  of 
the  married  state  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  necessary  cares^  and  anxi- 
eties, and  distresses,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  and  life-long  nncou- 
geniality  and  miserVj  in  spite  of  the  sorrows  of  parturition,  and  all 
the  nameless  trials  that  children  cause  their  parents,  yet  the  mar- 
ried live  much  longer  than  the  spinsters  and  bachelors. 

This  fact  is  also  an  argument  in  tavor  of  the  healthful ness  of  labor 
of  the  brain.  The  brains  of  the  married  arc  usually  much  more  active 
than  those  of  baclielors  and  old  maids.  T!iey»  have  weightier  and 
more  numerous  cares.  They  liave  severer  anxieties.  The  care  of  the 
children,  the  unnumbered  dutiesof  the  household,  the  perpetual  Imt- 
tle  for  bread  and  shelter,  the  continuous  planning  and  forecasting, 
the  con^itant  activity  of  the  emotional  and  moral  nature — ^all  these 
things,  on  the  average^  tend  to  health  and  longe\nty. 

On  this  important  subject  of  longevity,  Dr.  J.  V,  C.  Smith  re- 
marks as  follows : 

*'lst.  Short  pei'sons,  of  sound  constitutions,  unimpaired  by  viola- 
tions of  natural  laws  of  health,  have  a  prospect  of  a  longer  life  than 
tall  persons,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 

**  2d,  Females  having  particularly  long  necks  have  shorter  chests 
and  narrower  at  the  base  than  those  whose  necks  are  of  tbeordiDary 
appearance. 

**  3d.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  do  more  frequently  exist  in  tall  men 
than  in  those  of  medium  height,  or  those  between  five  feet  seven 
inches  and  five  feet  nine;  and  a  hereditary  tendency  to  pulmonary 
consumption  is  thought  to  be  found  in  tall  families  more  frequently 
than  in  others, 

'*4th.  Wlien  pulmonary  disease  is  hereditary  in  a  family^  cluJ* 
dren  are  not  un  frequently  born  with  tnl>ercles  in  the  tissues  of  tla 
lungs.  Years  may  be  required  to  develop  tliem,  unless  they  are  sub- 
jected to  some  exciting  causee.     Slight  inflammatory  action  intht 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  sometimes  suddenly  ex- 
tends to  them  and  quickens  them  into  activity,  and  ulceration  soon 
appeal's,  tiestroying  the  delicate  texture  of  the  neighboring  air-cells, 
interrupting  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  death  follows." 


DE.  GRISCOM  S  POETBAITUIiE  OF   A   MAN   DESTINED  TO  LONGEVITY. 

*•  A  fully  developed  o^aeous  frame  and  muscuLa/r  organization. 

Stature  not  too  tall,  rather  middle  size,  somewhat  thick-set. 

A  capacious  chest. 

Shotdders  rather  round  than  flat. 

Pulse  itrong  and  regular. 

Veins  full  at  extremities. 

Jlead  not  too  large. 

Neck  neither  very  long  nor  short. 

Abdomen  not  projecting. 

Uands  large,  but  not  too  deeply  cleft. 

Foot  rather  thick,  and  broad  than  long. 

Skin  strong,  smooth  and  clear. 

CompUosion  not  too  florid,  nor  too  ruddy  in  youth* 

Hair  approaching  rather  the  fair  than  black. 

Voice  strong,  with  faculty  of  retaining  the  breath  long  without 
difficulty. 

Senses  acute  and  clear,  but  not  too  delicate. 

Appetite  good  and  digestion  easy. 

Teeth  sound,  eats  slowly,  without  extra  thirst. 

Excretions  all  regular  and  free. 

No  violent  passion. 

Temperament  sanguine,  with  a  little  of  tlie  plilegmatic. 

Dr.  Smith  says :  "  Both  men  and  women  born  of  parentage  re- 
mai'kable  for  longevity  inherit  vitality,  and  are  generally  tenacious 
of  life.  They  occasionally  reach  a  very  advanced  period,  being 
rarely  the  victims  of  acute  or  epidemic  diseases. 

*'  2d.  Children  bom  of  parents  one  but  not  both  of  whom  inherit- 
ed long  life,  do  not  equally  inherit  vitality.  In  any  considerable 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters  born,  some  of  them  will  live  to  be 
aged,  but  not  all. 

"  3d.  Men  or  women  with  particularly  long  bodies,  otherwise 
well  developed,  and  governed  by  all  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions heretofore  noted,  give  satisfactory  physical  signs  of  a  long 
Ufe. 

"  i\h.  Married  women  who  have  borne  children,  if  in  comforta- 
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Lie  clrcuiuataiices,  especia.lly  in  the  country,  have  the  prospect  of  i 
longer  life  tliao  tlio^se  who  were  never  oiuthei's. 

'*  5th.  WidowB  have  not  the  prospect  of  so  long  a  life  ae  mar- 
ried wotiien. 

'*  Gth,  Widowers  have  not  a  prospect  of  so  long  a  life  as  married 
men.  Married  perisona,  if  happily  connected,  have  a  prospect  of  a 
longer  life  than  the  unmarried. 

''7th.  Unmarried  women  in  health,  easy  in  their  circtmistiiQcee^ 
and  pleasantly  conditioned  in  society,  have  the  prospect  of  a  longer 
life  than  unmarried  men  of  the  same  social  condition, 

^*  8th.  Unmarried  women,  dependent  upon  their  personal  efforts 
and  harassed  by  anxieties,  have  not  a  prospect  of  a  long  life. 

*'  9th.  Excitable,  fractious  men  or  women,  when  married,  who 
are  subject  to  paroxysmaof  sudden  anger,  peril  their  prospects  for  a 
long  life. 

-   ''  10th.  Both  men  and  %vumon,  ulthongh  in  easy  cireunistan^ 
if  of  a  jealous,  irritable  dispusition,  or  subject  to  morose  exliibiti 
of  temper— married  or  unmarried — have  not  a  prospect  of  long  life. 
Still  a  few  out  of  many  may  sometimes  live  to  be  aged. 

*'  11th.  Men  or  women  who  have  changed  their  residence  from  a 
cold  or  moderately  temperate  climate  of  one  continent  to  a  similai 
climate  in  another,  if  comfortable  in  tlieir  circumstances  and  indus- 
trious and  correct  in  tlieir  liabits,  do  not  have  their  vitality  im- 
paired. 

'*  12tk.  Men  or  women  who  thus  remove  from  one  continent,  m 
from  Europe  to  America,  or  from  America  to  Europe,  if*  inclined  ta 
excesses  which  impair  the  vital  force,  may  die  prematurely/' 
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This  is  ft  Bubjeet  of  exceeding  interest,  and  is  very  suggestive. 
Hufeland,  in  his  excellent  work,  **The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life/* 

has  some  reliable  facts  and  theories  in  regard  to  longevity  that  I 

present  below. 

The  facta  he  records  are  reliable,  even  though  we  may  not  agree 

with  all  of  his  theories. 

Among  other  general  principles  he  enumerates  the  following:— 
"  1*1  Bidk  shows  a  greater  provmiori  of  the  vittd  or  plaMie  poicer, 
'*  2d.  B  lilk  gives  more  vital  capacity^  more  surface^  more  exiemd 

access. 
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*'  3(L  The  (jreater  m^ss  a  body  has,  the  7nore  time  is  required  le- 
yore  it  call  he  tctuted  hj  its  external  and  internal  eansu7nj)tiv6 
iind  destrHetive  poicers,^'* 

"  Of  the  teimdty  of  life  we  have  instances  truly  astonishing.  Tor- 
trdfces  have  beeTi  seen  to  live  a  consitlerable  time  without  the  head; 
«nd  frogs  wlien  tlieir  hearts  were  torn  out  have  still  continued  to 
leap  about.  A  tortoise .  h(is  e^thtM  s-ix  whole  weeks  without  any 
food;  and  this  siifliciently  shows  how  small  its  intensive  life  is^ 
an<l  how  little  need  it  has  of  restonition.  Kay,  it  h  proved  that 
toads  have  been  fuund  alive  inchised  in  stones  and  hlocki*  of  marble. 
Wliether  they  were  shut  up  there  in  the  egg  or  as  perfect  being*, 
both  eases  are  equally  a>tonislnTii( ;  fnr  what  a  numlier  of  years 
must  have  been  necessary  for  the  uiaride  to  generate,  and  before  it 
conld  acquire  its  solidity  1 

''Thissliows  how  rnudi  iufliieueethe  power  of  regeneration  has  in 
prolongirjg  life.  A  great  many  dangeiis  and  causes  of  ^It^ath  are 
thereby  rendered  buniiless ;  and  whole  parts  which  have  been  lost 
are  again  renewed. 

*^To  this  belongs  that  plienoraenon  of  the  skin  which  we  find 
among  most  animals  of  this  elaes. 

^''  Snakes^  frogs,  lizards,  it'c*.,  east  their  skin  every  year;  and  it 
ipeana  that  this  method  of  beeoining  again  young  contributes  very 
much  to  their  support  and  duration.  Something  of  the  like  kind 
e^eems  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  animal  world ;  birde  change 
their  feuthei*s,  as  wells  m  their  bills,  which  is  called  moulting  ;  in- 
sects transform  themselves,  and  most  quadrupeds  change  their  hair 
and  their  claws. 

"  The  tortoise  and  crorodile  attain  to  the  hitjh^st  age^  as  far  as  we 
have  ytd  h^en  ahJe  to  fearnfroin  ohserrtttjon. 

'*  The  tortoise,  an  indolent,  alow  in  all  its  motions,  and  phlegmatic 
toimal,  and  which  is  so  long  in  growing  that  in  twenty  yeai-s  one 
can  sc4irce!y  observe  an  increase  of  a  few  inches,  lives  to  the  age  of 
a  hundred  years  and  more. 

"  The  crocodile,  a  large,  strong,  vigorous  animal,  enclosed  in  a 
hard  coat  of  tnail,  incredil>lv  voraciftus,  and  endowed  with  extnior* 
dinary  powei^s  of  tligc^ition,  lives  also  very  long,  and,  according  to 
the  atKrmation  of  several  travellers,  is  the  only  animal  which  grows 
as  long  as  it  exists. 

*'  It  is  astonishing  wliat  instances  of  great  ago  may  be  found  among 
Ji^h^A^  the  cold-blooded  inliabitant-  of  the  w^aters.  We  know  from 
the  ancient  Roman  history  th>»t  in  the  imperial  fish-ponds  thoro 
were  several  lampreys  (murama?)  wivicb  had  attained  to  tlieir  six- 
tieth year,  and  which  had  at  length  Iwcuine  su  well  acquainted  and 
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ttiniiliar  with  iiiuii,  that  Crm^us^  omtor^  unam  eon  iUis  de  jleveril 
The  pike,  a  dry,  exceedingly  vomciuus  aoimal,  and  carp  also,  r6 
cording  to  undeniable  testimony,  prolong  their  life  to  a  kandred 
and  tifty  yeai's.  The  Balinon  grows  rai>idly,  and  di^  sooa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  perch,  the  growth  of  w4nch  is  slower,  preserves 
ita  existence  longer.  It  appears  here  worthy  of  being  reinark»Hl, 
tliat  natural  death  oceui's  more  rarely  among  fishes  thau  in  huv 
other  part  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

'*The  law  of  tlie  transition  of  one  into  another  according  to  the 
right  of  tlie  strongest  prevails  here  far  more  generally.  Out 
devours  anotliei*^ — the  stronger  the  weaker ;  and  one  may  assert 
that  death  exists  less  in  the  water,  as  the  dying  pass  imniedialely 
into  the  substance  of  another  living  being,  and  eonsequeutly  the 
intertnediate  state  of  death  is  less  common  than  on  land.  Putre- 
faction takes  place  in  the  stomach  of  tlie  stronger,  Tliis  regularion 
is  a  proof  of  exalted  and  divine  wisdom,  Iftlu*  innttmeraif/h  mil- 
lii^ns  of  the  inhahitants  of  the  waters  which  die  dnily  rvniahitrl  oul^ 
tme  day  nnentoihhed^  or.  vhat  w  the  same  thhig^  not  deVftntidy  the^ 
would  speedilt/  diffu^  abroad  the  nwst  dreadful  pestiJential  enipor- 
atluii.  In  watery  where  vegfd^tion,  that  great  means  of  com^'ttnij 
animal  putrrfactimt^  exi-sta  in  Um  extent^  emnj  eaum  (f* corrvjititm 
vmat  be  tjuardcd  against^  and  on  this  account  mnilnual  life  mmt 

According  to  Grindon,  **Me  longestdimng  mammal^  afttr  ih 
whole^  appears  to  he  that  affectionate^  dooiUy  and  sagacious  ere^iure^ 
the  elephanL  N(»tliing  is  known  positively  as  to  its  lease,  but  the  esti- 
mate of  une  himdred  and  iifty  years  is  certainly  nut  beyond  tlie  r»mrk. 
The  rhinoceros  and  the.  hippopotamus  are  reputed  to  come  next,  a 
maximum  of  seventy  or  eighty  being  assigned  to  eacli  of  these  huge 
brutes;  then,  it  is  said,  follows  thu  eamel,  a  meagre,  dry,  active^ei* 
ceedingly  hardy  animal,  whot^e  useful  life  extends  not  infrcfjuently  t« 
fifty.  The  perio<l,  reckoning  by  decrements,  between  titty  and  thirty 
i  s  r eac  1 1  ed  1  \y  fe  \\\  T  h  e  s  t  ag,  1  o  t \  ga?  v  al  on  I  y  i  n  ro  m  ai  i  ce,  d  i  es  at  tin rty 
five  or  thereabouts;  the  leo|>ard,  bear,  and  tiger  fail  fully  ten  yeans 
earlier ;  twenty-five  or  thirty  is  the  ordinary  maximum  of  tJie  boi"«o 
and  ass,  though  the  severe  treatment  of  man  rarely  allows  them  to 
reach  even  this. 

*'Tlic  mnle,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  is  stronger  lived  and  becomes 
older — a  circumstance  anticipated  in  plants,  where  hybrids  frequent- 
ly  live  huiger  than  riieir  parents.  The  can  so  is  probaldy  the  sinao 
ill  botli,  and  to  be  fuiuid  in  their  infertility,  whereby  their  wliule 
vigor  is  left  at  liberty  for  self-maintenance,  instead  of  being  expend* 
ed  in  tw^o  directions.     Many  leases  expire  between  twenty  aud  tea. 
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Tlie  former  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  maximum  of  tli^  lion  as  reached 
in  menageries,  though  when  unconfined  it  evidently  lives  longer,  for 
it  has  sometimes  been  found  without  teeth.  Twenty  is  the  limit 
also  with  tlie  bull,  despite  his  great  strength,  size,  and  solidity ;  the 
dog  and  the  wolf  seldom  pass  eighteen ;  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
fox  rarely  live  more  than  twelve. 

"  The  maximum  of  the  domestic  cat  is  said  to  he  ten^  that  of  the 
raiiitj  hare,  and  guinea-pig  S€ve7i  or  eighty  that  of  the  rfiouse  Jive  or 
six^  and  of  other  such  little  animals  about  the  same.  As  to  the  leases 
of  the  remainder  of  the  f(»ur-f«*oted  creatures  of  our  planet,  except- 
ing a  dozen  or  so,  zoology  is  entirely  uninformed,  and  until  they 
shall  have  been  ascertained  of  course  nothing  like  a  proper  list  can 
be  constructed.  The  animrJs  which  have  been  mentioned  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  chief,  and  indicate  the  scope  and  limits  which  a 
table  of  ages  when  completed  will  exhibit;  but  so  far  the  list  is 
only  like  a  boy's  first  map — unfurnished,  except  with  the  names  of  the 
seas,  the  metropolis,  and  his  native  town.  One  thing  is plain^  thai 
vian^  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  animal  hingdwa^  has  no  ocav- 
sion  UniiurmuratthesJiortiiessof  his  lease  of  life;  hut  should  rather 
conyratidate  himself  seeiny  that  he  enjoys  a  coiisidei^ahly  longer  tena^ 
evtn  in  his  ordinary  duration^  tluin  tJte  great  m<xss  of  his  physiolo- 
gical fraieniity ;  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  not  an  animal 
of  hiif  own  size  that  does  not  return  to  dust  before  half  as  old.  The 
scale  of  ages  attained  by  birds  is  much  about  the  same  as  that  of 
mammals,  but  taking  one  with  another  they  probably  live  longer 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  "No  creatures  are  better  adapted  for 
lungL'vity — they  are  peculiarly  well  clothed,  for  no  covering  can  be 
inore  complete,  or  better  calculated  to  preserve  warmth  than  their 
soft,  close-lying  feathers  ;  and  as  these  are  renewed  periodically 
they  are  maintiiined  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Many  birds 
also  cast  their  beaks  and  ac  [uire  new  ones — a  most  advantageous 
exchange  for  them,  since  they  are  thereby  rendered  so  much  the 
better  able  to  feed  themselves.  Besides  these  peculiarities,  birds  live 
almost  entirely  in  the  fresh  air,  and  their  habits  are  cheerful  and 
sportive — conditions  eminently  coi.dacive  to  long  life. 

"  As  to  the  particular  terms  of  life  which  obtain  among  them, 
Flourens  says  he  knows  '  nothing  certain.'  T/iere  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence, nevertheless^  that  such  hirrds  as  thecagle^  the  vulture^  the  falcon^ 
and  the  swan^far  suipass  all  others  in  longevity ^  and  attaiji  ayes  so 
^emarlable  as  often  to  exceed  very  considerably  that  of  man.  Even 
the  crow  is  reputed  to  live  a  hundred  years^  and  the  ra/ven  no  le^fs 
than  ninety, 

"  There  have  been  instances  of  the  parrot  living  for  sixty  years  a 
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j>!'i*L>ijei\  and  its  age  when  captured  would  bave  to  be  added.    Pet    I 
cans  and  beroiis  are  said  to  reach  forty  to  tit*ty  years  ;  bawke*  thirty    I 
to  forty  ;    peacocks,   goldfiiicbeB,    and   blaekbii'ds   about   twenty; 
pbeaaants  and  jjigeons  about  the  same ;   nightingales  tifteeti,  th« 
robin  a  little  less ;  domestic  fowk  about  t<in  ;  thrurihes  eight  orniDe; 
wrens  two  or  three.     Concerning  the  ages  of  fishes  even  less  is 
known  than  about  birds.     It  is  vaguely  believed  of  theni  that  tbcy 
are  longaivah     The  reafione  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  element  ia  ^ 
wliicli   tliey  live  h  more  uniform  in   its  condition  than  the  atnio§' 
phere,  and  that  tlic}^  are  less  subject^in  consequence  to  those  injari* 
0U5  influences  wbieb  tend  to  shorten  the  lives  of  terrestrial  creatiiree;  - 
and^  secondly,  tluit  tlicir  bonc^,  being  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature 
than  those  of  land  animals,  admit  of  almost  indetinite  exten^siMiL  ki 
tliat  the. frame  ia  longer  in  growing  to  maturity. 

In  regard  to  the  longevity  of  tortoises,  Grindon  suijstantialiy 
indor.scs  the  views  of  Hnfclaml  above  (|Uoted. 

^'Reptilea  attain  surprising  ages.  The  tortoise,  which  is  so 
slow  in  growing  that  in  twenty  years  an  increase  of  a  few*  inches 
16  all  that  cun  be  detected^  has  lived  even  in  captivity  aboi^e  a  cen- 
tury. One  placed  in  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  time 
of  Aichliishop  Land,  lived  there  till  the  year  1753;  and  its  death 
was  then  induced  Dceniingly  through  misfortune  rather  than  old  age; 

**  The  enormous  creatures  of  this  kind,  natives  of  the  Galapagos^ 
undoubtedly  live  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  common  qM?cies^ 
An  individual  pot^sessed  some  years  back  by  the  London  Zoologi- 
caJ  Society  bad  every  appearance  of  being  at  least  a  hundred  and 
seventy-live.  Even  tliese  immense  ages  were  probably  far  exceeded 
by  the  great  fossil  testudinata  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  cause  of  such  longevity.  The  same  law  which  obtains  in  the 
mechanics  of  inanimate  matter  u|>eratcs  in  the  organisms  of  vital- 
ized matter^ — namely,  tliat  which  is  gained  in  time  must  be  lost  iu 
power.  The  active  habits  winch  in  short-lived  animals  accelerate 
tlie  vital  processes  and  bring  the  lease  to  an  early  close,  here  are  no 
longer  found. 

*'The  tortoises  have  no  excitable  Ticrvous  system  to  wear  oat 
the  durable  materials  incased  in  their  impenetrable  ai*nior* 
They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  inactivity^  and  exist 
rattier  tliau  live.  By  analogy  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  loricate 
and  ophidian  reptiles  i*each  an  age  fully  as  advanced  as  the  tortoises* 
The  crocodile,  large,  strong,  vigorous,  enclosed  in  a  coat  of  mnil, 
and  incredibly  voracious,  is  without  Ooubt  exceedingly  long-livetl. 
The  larger  serpents,  also  slow  in  growth,  and  passing  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lives  in  semi-torpor,  are  also  unquestionaWy  long- 
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sevaL  Feeding  voraciously  at  long  intervals,  so  familiar  in  tlie 
ca&e  of  serpents,  seems  invariuLly  associated  \vitli  prolonged  life. 
As  regards  the  amphibia,  Suiellio  refers  to  a  toad  known  to  have 
been  at  least  tbirty-&ix.  Tlie  frog,  which  by  reason  of  its  slow 
growth  in  this  climate,  at  lea^t,  is  incapable  of  ]irodueiog  young  till 
it§  fourth  year,  reaches,  however,  wliat  in  proportion  to  tliis  late 
puberty  is  the  %'ery  inconsiderahle  age  of  no  more  than  from  twelve 
to  aljout  sixteen.  Insects  for  the  most  part  aic  eliort-Hved,  espe- 
cially after  their  last  transformation.  Some  after  acquirnig  their 
wings  live  lor  only  tlie  romainder  of  the  day. 

**  In  culctdatituj  the  afjea  of  in  sect Sy  ofamrHej  they  mu^t  be  reckoned 
Jrom  the  hatcldng  qf  the  egg.  Different  species  emH  tnoo^  ihrei^^ 
atid  even  four  years  in  the  gruh  st^ite^  then  a  conftideralle  time  in 
the  chrysalis^  tlte  winged  stute  being  merely  that  <f  coniphted 
fn€Uurity*  That  which  especially  marks  the  latter  is  the  fitness  of 
the  creature  for  propagation^  and  this  as  the  perird  of  its  bloom  is 
Si\»o  the  Ijriefeit,  The  ephemerm  iu  their  winged  state  are  7iot  even 
creatures  of  a  day.  Scarcely  a  mngle  gnat  as  such  survives  a 
week  ;  7wt  half  the  beetles,  nor  any  if  th^  graHshoppers  nor  lipuhf*^ 
those  long-legged  dan^cers  of  the  autiwin^  enter  mi  a  second  7umUh, 
Afoiinight  sees  Ute  death  of  almost  every  kind  qf  hutttrfy  and 
jnoth.  One  of  the  longest-living  insects  is  that  briOiant  beetle,  the 
scarabmis  auraius^  or  roae-chatlVr  — the  only  one  that  feeds  upon 
the  flower  from  which  it  takes  its  English  name. 

** After  four  yeai*8  spent  as  a  grub  nud  a  fortnight  tis  a  ehrysalit?,  it 
has  lived  in  captivity  from  two  to  tliree  years  more.  That  curious 
but  treacherous  and  cruel  creature,  the  mantis  religimaj  or  praying 
cricket,  w^liich  holds  up  the  foremost  pair  of  its  long,  desiccated, 
skeleton  legs,  ad  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  is  said  to  attain  a  full 
octave." 

LONGEVFTY   OF   TREES    AND    PLANTS. 


It  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  facr>  from  observation  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  trees,  because  some  species  live  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  yeai-s,  and  must  therefore  he  watched  by  many  genera- 
tions of  men  in  order  to  ascertain  tlieir  exact  age.  It  is  therefore 
customary  to  count  tlie  rings  tfiat  are  fanned  in  the  growth  of 
trees  that  attain  to  great  age. 

On  this  subject  liufeland  wries  as  follows; 

"Plants  may  all,  Iiowever, be  reduced,  according  to  tlieir  dum- 
Hon  of  1  i  fe,  i  u  t n  th roe  p r  i  n  e 1 1 1 al  el  asses :  a n n  n al^  or  properly  on ly 
semi-annual^   which    fjvow   vp    in    spring   and    He  in   autam% 
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biennial,  which  du  at  the  end  qfi/ie  second  year  *  aful^  UuHy^  p$h 
enniiily  the  duration  of  which  exte^uh  from  four  to  a  ihtmMud 
years, 

'*  All  plants  of  a  soft,  watery  constitution,  and  which  have  fine^ 
tender  orguns,  huve  a  short  life^  and  last  only  one  or  at  most  two 
years.  Those  alone  which  have  stronger  organs  and  tougher  juices 
exist  longer,  but  wood  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  attain 
to  the  higliest  degree  of  vegetable  existence. 

"Even  among  those  which  live  only  one  or  two  years,  i 
remarkable  ditlcrenee  may  be  observed.  Tliose  which  ai'e  of  ft 
cold,  insipid  nature,  and  destitute  of  sniell,  live,  under  like  circum* 
stances,  not  so  long  ti^  the  i^trong-sceiiled  balsamic  planta,  which  con- 
tain more  essontiid  oil  and  spirits. 

*'  Lettiwey  wkeaty  oats,  barley^  and  all  kifids  of  cam  live  no  nwn 
fJuin  a  year ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thyme,  mint,  hyssop,  halm, 
wormwood,  marjoram,  sage,  etc,,  can  live  two  years,  and  even  longer. 
Shriibs  and  small  trees  can  Urn  sixty  years^  and  some  even  twice 
tbat  r» umber. 

**  Tlie  vin^  attains  to  s-LUyor  a  hundred  years,  and  continues  fruit- 
ful at  the  greatest  age.  This  is  the  case  also  with  rosemary.  The 
acanthus  and  ivy,  however,  can  exceed  the  age  of  a  hundred. 
Among  many  such,  for  example,  as  tlie  diftereot  kinds  of  rubm 
(common  bramble,  blackberry,  raspberry),  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine tbe  age,  jls  the  liranc^lies  creep  along  the  ground  and  always 
form  new  plants,  so  that  it  is  aluiost  impossible  to  diMinguish  the 
new  tVoTii  the  old  ;  and  by  these  means  they  make  their  existence^  as 
it  were,  ]terenniah  Thuse  which  attain  to  the  highest  age  are  the 
greatest,  strongest,  and  hardest  trees ;  such  41s  the  oak,  the  lime-tree> 
the  beech,  the  chestnut,  the  elm,  the  palm-tree,  the  cedar,  theoUve, 
the  pahn,  tlie  mulbeny-tree,  and  tlie  bat^bab.  We  may  with  cer- 
tainty affirm  that  soiue  of  the  cedars  of  Lt>banoa,  the  celebrated 
chestnut  tree,  di  centi  cavalliy  in  Sicily,  and  several  of  the  sacred 
oaks  under  which  tbe  ancient  CTermans  performed  their  rehgious 
ceremonies,  may  have  attained  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years  and 
more.  Tliese  are  the  most  venerable,  tlie  only  now  existing  testi- 
monies of  the  ancient  world,  and  inspire  us  with  reverence  aad 
awe  when  tbe  rustling  wind  |>lay8  rbruugb  their  silvery  lock^, 
which  once  served  to  overshade  the  Druids  and  our  wild  ancestors 
clothed  in  tbeii-  bear-skins."  ^— 

Grindon  remarks  on  the  longevity  of  trees:  ^M 

**  How  va^t  are  the  periods  of  life  allotted  to  the  longajval  treca 
may  be  juilgetl  from  tbe  following  list  of  ages  kiaowD  to  liave  been 
i-eached  by  patriarchs  of  the  respective  kinds: 
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"Cercis 300  years.  Walnut •. . . .   900  years. 

Elm 335  "  Oriental  Plane..  1,000  " 

Iv7 450  "  Lime 1,100  '' 

Maple 516  "  Spruce 1,200  " 

Larch 576  "  Oak 1,500  ", 

Orange 630  "  Cedar 2,000  " 

Cypress 800  "  Schubertia 3,000  " 

♦Olive 800  "  Yew 3,200  « 


"  Four  and  five  thousand  years  are  assigned  to  the  Taxodium 
and  the  Adansonia^  and  Yon  Martixcs  describes  locust-trees  in  the 
South  American  forests  which  he  believes  to  have  begun  their  q^msi 
immortality  in  the  days*  of  Homer.  Whether  or  no,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  world  possesses  at  this  moment  living  memo- 
rials of  antiquity  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
human  art.  How  grand  and  solemn  is  even  the  thought  of  a  tree 
coeval  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh, 
yet  still  putting  forth  leaves,  and  inviting  the  birds  to  come  arid 
*  sing  among  the  branches ! ' 

"  Well  might  the  old  preacher  of  Alexandria  discern  in  a  tree 
the  terrestrial  image  of  heavenly  tnith, 

"  The  age  may  he  estim/xted  by  ascertaining  a&  nearly  as  possible 
the  annual  rate  of  increase^  then  taking  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
at  about  a  yard  from  the  ground^  and  calculating  by  rule  of  three. 
Thus,  if  in  the  space  of  an  inch  there  be  an  average  of  five  annual 
layers,  a  hundred  inches  will  indicate  five  hundred  years  of  life. 
The  latter  method  requires  to  be  used,  however,  with  extreme 
caution,  because  of  the  varying  rate  of  earlief  periods  of  life,  trees 
increase  much  faster  than  when  adult.  The  oak,  for  instance,  grows 
most  rapidly  between  its  twentieth  and  thirtietli  years,  and  when 
old  the  annual  deposits  considerably  diminish,  so  that  the  strata 
are  thinner  and  the  rings  proportion  ably  closer.  Some  of  the  oak 
become  thinner  after  forty,  those  of  the  elm  after  fifty,  tliose 
of  the  yew  after  sixty.  Unless  allowance  be  made  for  this, 
and  also  for  the  irregular  thickness  of  the  layers,  which  vary 
with  the  positions  of  the  tree  in  regard  to  the  sun,  errors  are  in- 
evitable. 

There  are  trees  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  rings.     These 

*  There  are  olive-trees  in  the  supposed  garden  of  Qcth«emano  which  have  been 
esiimnted  aJL  2,000  years;  bat  these  are  probably  mere  descendants  of  those  connected 
vvith  the  narratives  of  the  Gk>spe]f  put  forth  originally  as  suckers  from  their  roots,  and 
V}  be  regarded  rather  as  restorations  than  as  'identically  the  same. 
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liclong  to  tiiG  clius  caller!  endf^gens^  of  wliicli  the  noblest  iin<!  tjpv 
cal  form  is  tlie  palm.  Here  tlie  sign  of  age  is  usually  fnmi^ed 
by  the  sears  or  stumps  of  the  fallcTi  learos,  which  ai'e  of  prodigioui 
size,  few  in  n  umber,  ami  pruihitjed  only  upon  the  summit  of  the 
lofty,  elender,  and  branchless  trunk.  A  ceitain  number  of  new 
leaves  expand  every  yeai',  aiul  about  an*equal  number  of  the  oldest 
decay;  so  that,  by  taking  the  total  of  the  scars,  and  dividing  it  by 
the  avertige  annual  development  of  new  leaveSj  a  tolerable  approii- 
niatian  may  be  come  to.  But  it  can  rarely  he  relied  upon;  it  i^t 
jaethod,  indeed,  by  no  means  universiilly  practicable,  the  scars  of  the 
full  en  leaves  being  very  varlaljle  in  their  degree  of  permanence  in 
d liferent  species. 

Of  the  potential  longevity  of  a  tree  or  plant^  a  fair  estimate  maj 
be  arrived  at  from  a  variety"  of  circumstances. 

Fur  example,  there  are  relations  between  the  duration  of  life  and 
t!ie  quality  of  i\\e  fruit  which  ]ilants  produce.  Those  which  give 
tender  and  Juicy  fruit,  or  at  all  events  such  trees  as  do  this,  are  in 
general  sliorterdived  than  those  which  yield  bard  and  dry  fruit,  and 
these  are  shorter-lived  than  such  as  produce  only  little  seeds.  The 
apple  and  the  pear  live  shorter  lives  tlian  nut-trees,  which  are  out- 
lived in  turn  by  the  birch  and  the  elm,  as  these  are  by  the  major 
part  <jf  the  coniferse,  in  wliieh  family  there  is  probably  not  a  species 
that  docf^  not  flourish  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

The  lUpmefiY^  and  hirehes  frequently  nXtwm  five  centurU^^  and 
even  the  common  red  pine  and  the  Scotch  fir  reach  three  to  four. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  seeds  of  the  whole  family  are  noticeably 
email,  thungh  the  containing  cones  may  be  of  considerable  sixe. 
One  of  the  greatest  trees  in  the  world,  the  WeUingt^mla  (/igantm 
of  California,  a  nieml)er  of  tins  trihe,  with  an  estimatefl  maximum 
age  of  2,000  years,  hits  a  beautifully  iVu'med  but  remarkably  small 
cone,  and  seeds  in  proportitui.  Such  trees  as  the  birelu  the  elm^ 
and  the  conifers  are  usefid  to  man  for  their  timber,  a  service  rarely 
rendered  by  tlie  fruit- bearers.  Trees,  again,  that  yield  pleasant 
fruit  tit  for  human  food  iirdimirily  live  ft»r  shorter  periods  than 
tlioR^  of  which  the  produce  is  bitter  ami  austere  and  .unser\dceaWe 
t<i  nran  a*i  an  edible.  Most^  if  not  all  ff  t/te plants  on  which  man 
in  his  civilized  date  dejmnds  for  food^  are  exceedingly/  shnrtrlivei. 
The  cereidia  or  coni'iu-uducing  phints,  a^  wheat,  rice,  barley,  and 
oats, are  annuals,  without  exception  ;  so  are  nearly  all  kinds  of  pnlse. 
The  large  classes  of  esculent  vegetables,  represented  by  the  turnip, 
narrot,  and  cabbage,  are  also  either  annual  or  biennial, 

'*  flow  much  man  has  benufitL'd  by  this  wise  arrangement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate.     Did  his  daily  bread  grow  on  longjeval  trees. 
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like  neonis,  asking  no  care  and  toil^  tlie  most  efficient  means  to  liia 
deve!t>pment  wuuld  have  been  wanting,  as  is  still  evidenced  in  the 
lands  of  the  cocoa-nnt  and  t!ie  banana;  bnt  depending,  as  lie  lias 
been  so  largely  obliged  to  do,  on  annual  plants  demanding  inces- 
eaiit  care,  they  may  be  grateful h^  regarded  as  the  prime  instrument 
of  his  rise  in  intelligence  and  morals. 

*'  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  vegetable  physiology,  that,  cwte- 
ris parilmSj  no  plant  dies  a  natnral  death  until  it  lia^s  ripened  seeds. 
If  its  life  be  endangered  by  pcnnry  of  tbod  or  mutilation,  the 
entire  vital  energy  of  the  plant  concentrates  itself  in  the  production 
of  a  flower,  it  ceases  to  put  fortli  leaves,  atid  expends  its  whole  force 
in  efforts  to  secure  progeny. 

*'  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  hot,  dry  gardens,  and  by  sum- 
mer waysides,  where,  as  if  conscious  of  the  impending  danger, 
plants  ordinarily  of  considerable  stature  begin  to  propagate  while 
ee-arcely  an  inch  high."' 
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m  The  laws  of  hereditary  descent  are  the  most  potent  of  all  the 
influences  tliat  determine  the  charaeter  and  destinies  of  individuals 
and  of  nations.  Cl'uiuUc  and  dieL  ]K»wertuI  as  they  are,  tnue-t  always 
yield  to  the  nnconqnerable  miglit  of  raoe^  and  can  of  them- 
eelvea  work  only  incidental  and  transient  changes  in  the  original 
types. 

The  fundamental  law  of  hereditary  descent  tliat  1ms  been  ascer- 
tained by  science  and  experience  is,  thai  evert/  qnaUtifof  organic 
ejoi^ence  tenrh  to  he  hrreflitarfj.  This  law,  so  far  from  being  a  tru- 
ism, as  it  miglit  at  first  appear,  has  not  been  even  approximately 
understood  ntnil  recent  times,  and  even  tu>w  is  not  genendly  recog* 
nized  or  appreciated.  Not  only  the  gi^ncral  characteristics  of  mind 
and  Ixjdy,  bnt  also  the  distinct  peculiarities  of  look,  voice,  man- 
ner, all  the  parts  of  the  system,  must  be  e(|nally  or  nearly 
so.  The  traiismissibility  of  cxcepti^mal  formations,  sucli  as  sn- 
l»ernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  can  only  be  oxi^lained  by  the  gciR-ral 
law  that   every  quality  of  organic  existence  tends  to  be  hercsJi- 

The  trausmissilnlity  of  physical  peculiarities  were  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Lambert  family,  or  ^^j}orcujnne  ;/?fc7i." 
Edward  rjand>crt,  when   a  Ixw  of  fomteeUj  was  exhibited  to  tht 
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Royal  St»cietj,  and  was  tlicii  doftcribcd  as  having  a  skin  that  rtmn 
bled  tlie  bark  of  a  tree.  '"  The  bristly  parts,  which  were  chieflf 
alxmt  the  belly  and  flanks,  looked  and  rustled  like  the  bristles  or 
quills  of  a  hedgehog,  &horn  oif  within  an  inch  of  the  skin.'*  The 
boy  grew  to  be  a  gooddooking  aiid  healthy  man.  He  married^  md 
had  six  children,  M  of  wlmm  had  the  mme  covering  as  their 
father. 

All  constitntional,  and  veiy  many  local  diseases,  or  teiidend« 
to  diseases,  may  be  hereditary.  It  hat  been,  and  i*  now,  the  i?ustom 
to  speak  of  the  heroditarinesa  of  certain  maladies,  as  c»>nanniptian 
and  the  like,  aa  though  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general  law. 
The  truth  h  that  all  vice^  uf  tlie  system  may  be  transmitted.  Con- 
gumption,  being  a  frequent  ag  well  m  very  fatal  di^eiise^  has  ht\g 
been  recognized  as  transmissible;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  any  more  so  than  many  other  diseases,  whieh  are  leas  Beriousin 
their  issue,  and,  therefore,  less  ilrended  and  less  obserred.  ih>tii 
and  rheumatism  are  very  transmissible,  especially  the  former, 
P-i\>bably  there  are  very  few  eases  of  the  constitutional  varieties  of 
these  diseases  that  cannot  be  traeecJ  to  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
sufferer.  Insanity,  apoplexy,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  di^ 
eases,  are  certainly  as  transmissible  as  tnberenlosis  of  the  Irnigs. 
We  may  say,  in  general,  that  all  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are 
VBTY  hereditary.  Some  tVunilies  exhibit  through  many  generations 
a  tendency  to  disorder  of  tlie  digestive  system,  and  eotnplain  o( 
dj^spepsia  and  dernugetnent  of  the  liver  and  bowels.  Others  inherit 
weakness  of  t!ie  eireulatini;;  apparatus,  and  are  annoyeil  by  affectionfl 
of  the  heart,  such  as  enhirgemerit,  dilatation.  A  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  nervous  disease  may  break  out  in  one  member  of  a  family 
as  St.  Vitus'  dance,  in  another  as  epilepsy,  and  in  another  as  apo- 
plexy witli  paralysis;  or  it  may  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of 
hypochondriasis,  or  actual  insanity.  Tlie  records  of  insanity 
alone— which  is  merely  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  tendency  to 
nervous  disease — show  that  a  very  marked  proportion  ai"e  here<1itary. 
Mr,  Sedgwick  records  the  case  of  a  man  wliose  bi'other,  father^  and 
four  uncles  were  all  insane;  and  of  a  Jew  whose  father,  mother, 
and  six  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  victims  of  the  same  disease. 
Suicide,  which  is  one  of  the. results  of  insanity,  also  seems  to  run  in 
families,  and  inatanees  have  been  recorded  where  a  lai^  number  uf 
near  relatives  have  died  by  their  own  lianas. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  special  organs  are  also  subjected  to  inhe- 
ritance. Cataract,  strabismus  or  squinting,  long  and  short-sighted- 
ness,  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing  colors,  and  eonie  fonns  ef 
amaur^jsis,  are  also  hereditary.     Certain  morbid  conditions  of  tli€ 
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'iniddle  ear,  t]mt  give  rise  to  deafinutit^m,  are  also  transmit tnd  from 
parents  to  offspring.  TLub  our  illubtratiuns  njight  be  extended 
idmost  indefinitely.  It  must,  liowe%'e!%  he  allowed  tlmt  we  very 
often  fail  in  determining  the  hereditHhiliJy  of  many  of'tJie^e 
dbea&e:?,  es]>ecially  when  we  are  misled,  as  we  ai'o  bo  often  apt 
to  be,  by  the  name  of  the  symptonu  Certain  fekin  diseases,  with 
♦.heir  large  variety  of  modificatioos,  are  transtnitted  from  pnrent  to 
ofl^pring;  and  especially  ib  this  trne  of  those  maladies  that  are 
the  direct  punishment  of  vice.  Bahhiess  atid  premature  grayness 
of  hair  run  in  families  to  a  vory  marked  degree,  an<l  withont  any 
seeming  dependence  on  the  general  healtlu 

In  the  animal  creation,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  dis^eases 
and  morbid  conditions  ai*e  as  hereditary  as  in  man.  One  of 
our  highest  authorities  on  this  subject— Yonatt — states  very 
emphatically  that  ''  there  is  scarcely  a  malady  to  which  the  horse 
IB  sul>ject  which  is  not  hereditary.''  Darwin,  who  has  traversed 
the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  states  that  all  authors  agree  that 
*'  contracted  feet,  ringdjones,  curbs,  splints,  spavin,  founder,  and 
M'eaknes*  of  the  front  legs,  roaring  or  broken  a'nd  thick  wind, 
melanosis,  specific  ophthalmia  and  blindncBs,  crih-hiting,  jibblug,  and 
i]l-tein|>er^  are  all  plainly  hereditary."  The  diseases  of  cattle  are 
probahW  just  as  transmissible  as  those  of  horses ;  hut  they  have 
not^been  studied  as  mirAitely,  and  therefore  the  facts  on  the  subject 
are  not  as  abundant  or  relialile. 

But,  veij  fortunately,  this  subject  has  a  brighter  aspect.  Good 
qualities  are  just  as  liable  to  inheritance  as  bad  ones,  and  the  charac- 

»terisnc^  of  physical  strength,  health,  and  endurance  may  be  ns  per- 
manent in  different  generations  as  incidental  diseases  or  deformities. 
The  single  quality  of  pliysical  size  may  characterize  even  widely 
divergent  branches  of  a  family  through  many  generations.  There  is 
no  one  who  caimot  recall,  more  or  less,  families,  most  of  whose 
niembei*B  are  noted  for  striking  tallness  or  largeness  of  form.  King 
Frederick  of  Prussia  collected  an  army  of  very  tall  men,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  tlwir  descendants  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
were  quartered  were  of  remarkable  stature.  Hardness  and  firmness 
of  muscle,  united  with  a  very  small  amount  of  aiHpose  tissue  and 
a  great  capacity  of  endurance— the  signs  of  what  is  known  as  the 
biliona  organization — are  family  characteristics.  I  know  a  family, 
some  of  whose  members,  even  in  quite  divergent  branches,  are 
noticeable  for  their  thinness,  the  hardness  of  their  muscles,  and 
general  wiriness  of  constitution,  that  renders  them  capable  of  under- 
going much  and  living  long,  though  seemingly  very  frail.  I'lethora 
id  pursineae  nre  trnnsmissible,  and  may  characterize  the  weakly 
25 
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as  well  as  tlie  strong.  Fat,  when  excc^hive,  is  a  sigti  of  difreHJ-e, 'T, 
at  least,  of  a  morbid  tendency  ;  and  wlieii  it  k  tlie  result  of  iistrunj^ 
hereditary  dis^poBJtion,  all  uttcmpts  to  retard  or  limit  its  tWinHdiHi 
are  vary  discuunigiiig.  Fur  reoiurks  on  this  sul»ject,  see  Corj/^ 
lence. 

Another  law  of  licredltary  descent  is,  that  inherited  qii»litjcs 
man  J  test  themselves  at  cur  responding  ages,  and  hannuniou^ly  with 
each  other.  But  I  have  rnjt  space  to  develoji  this  subject  iu  detail, 
interesting  and  snggeBtive  thongh  it  be. 

It  is  Hut  unfret|iiently  the  ease  that  the  children  of  talented  au- 
eestoi's,  after  a  youth  of  idleness  or  stnpidity,  are  snddenly,  at  d»e 
outset  of  Jiiaturity,  transformed  into  energetic  and  efficient  njeni* 
bera  of  fiueiety,  and  ever  afterward  pruv.e  themselves  wortiiy  of 
those  from  whom  they  are  descend ed,  We  wvq  otVen  surprised  Umt 
the  children  of  sober  and  industrious  parents  are  wild  and  lawless, 
and  we  are  inclined  therefure  to  doubt  the  puteney  of  heredlnirt 
influence;  but  if  we  look  back  tai*  enongh  we  shall  find  oftcatitias 
that  their  fathers  or  some  uf  their  ancestors  were  siniihirly  wild  aud 
lawless  ill  their  yuutli,  and  were  only  eon verttM  on  reaching  mature 
years.  It  is  a  fact  which  I  have  long  observed,  that  the  childr«?n 
uf  piuus  and  intelligent  parents,  however  reckless  or  dissipated  tliey 
jjiay  be  in  their  younger  days,  usuidly  grow  np  to  be  worthy  and 
useful  citizens.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  lose  their  faith  in  the 
power  of  liereditary  descentj  cu*  in  the  truth  of  the  inspired  promise, 
**•  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shuukl  go,  and  wdien  lie  is  old  1*6 
will  not  depart  from  it,"  because  they  see  so  much  of  degenemey 
and  vice  in  the  otlspring  of  noble  and  illustrious  ancestry,  would 
often  tind  cunsulatiun  in  the  subsequent  career  of  tliose  who  began 
life  hy  disgracing  their  parentage.  It  is  often  said  that  the  chil- 
dren of  clergymen  are  worse  tlian  those  of  atiy  other  class;  but 
statistical  facts  and  general  observation  prove  directly  tlie  con- 
trary. If  the  sons  of  clergymen,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  often- 
times rebel  against  moral  and  social  laws,  just  like  thousands  of 
others  wliose  fathers  do  unt  happen  to  be  so  cAnspicuousty  befoiH? 
the  community,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  after  years  they  often 
develop  entirely  new  phases  of  character  from  early  manlirwud  to  oltl 
age,  prove  themselves  honorable  and  tiseful,  and  not  untreqnently 
acquire  distinguished  fame  in  various  departments  of  human  activity. 

In  regard  to  hereditary  (jenius^  these  points  can,  I  think,  be  es- 
tablished hy  statistics  : 

1.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  talented  and  distinguished  of 
both  sexes  are  closely  related  to  others  who  are  similarly  distiD- 
guiahed,  or  who,  at  least,  have  more  than  average  ability. 
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2.  That  not  only  gciiL^ral  intclleetimlitj,  but  special  aptituile  for 
literature,  music,  art,  war,  politico,  and  ti nance  run  in  families  »io 
mstrfeedly,  that  men  of  ^eiiiii.s,  wiiu  ninii1»ei*  no  one  of  superiority 
or  eminence  amang  their  kinsmen,  are  tu  be  regarded  a?  except  inns. 

3.  The  tendenev  h  fur  talent  to  concentrate  itself  in  families. 
Tlie  number  of  intellectually  aristocratic  houses  h  continually  in- 

[  creasing,  even  under  our  demoeratic  institutions,  and  must  continue 

'  to  do  so  in  the  future  more  than  in   tise  pa^st,  because  society  is  be- 

i  coming  more  and  more  stable. 

If  our  marriage!^  were  arranged  fn>m  motives  of  advantage  and  not 
uf  affection,  the  brains  of  the  cuuntry  might  5n  time  become  almost 

I  exclusively  concentrated  ih  a  limited  number  of  powerful  families, 
Anotlier  law  of  iRMxVditary  descent  is,  tliat  t/te  qualitidii  of  or- 
g<itiic  existence  inafj  he  denved  frota  venj  remote  as  tadl  as  from 
inifnediale  ancesioTii.     This  law  is  a  logical  inferenee  from  the  fii'st, 

land  like  that  a[iplies  more  ur  less  to  all  organic  life.  It  Las  l^ng 
l>een  observed   by  brce<len'^  tluit  animaU  exhibit  a  tendency  to  as- 

[ Bume  the  peculiarities  of  distant  ance8toi*s,  and  this  tendem^y  has 
en  varimisly  designated  as  reuermm  or  atavmn, 
A  want  of  a  prnpcr  knowledge  on  this  subject  has  led  to  a  great 
ileal  of  confusion  and  obscurity,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  profession 
and  of  the  laity.     Hereditary  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  skip 

■a  number  of  geuerations,  and  when  they  reappear  in  a  fanjily  are 
oftentimes  regarded  as  spontaneous  by  those  who  do  not  look  back 
into  the  history  of  the  progenitors.  Parents  who  are  themselves  in 
jMirfect  health,  and  whose  ancestors,  so  far  bsick  as  tliey  uuiy  remem- 
ber, died  at  an  advanced  age,  are  sometimes  astonislied  by  the 
appearance  among  their  children  of  consumption,  or  some  other 
hereditaiy  disekse^  that  may  hav^e  skipped,  peril aps,  a  nundier  of 
generations.  Insanity,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  all  the  mani- 
fold diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are  thus  hereditar3\ 

It  must  be  conceded  that  these  constitutional  diseat^es  cannot  in 
all  cases  be  traced  to  a  hereditary  firigiu.  There  are  thronghont 
the  land  many  cases  of  consumption,  of  insanity,  of  epilepsy,  that 
cannot  be  said  to  Ixi  t!ie  heritage  of  any  ancestry,  distant  or  remote. 
Tiiere  are  in  our  nnHlern  society  tlvonsands  of  exciting  causes  tluit 
may  bring  on  constitntiunal  tiisea-^e,  even  when  n^*  hereditary  taint 
exists ;  and  yet^  if  we  stndy  closely  into  family  history,  we  shall 
find  that  the  nnmbcr  of  such  cases  is  much  less  than  is  commonly 
believed.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  constitutional  diseasei 
exciting  causeB  act  upon  a  hereditary  tendency. 
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INTERMAIlRtAOE  OF   RELATIONS. 


Tins  is  a  question  that  has  attnicted  deserved  attention.  Tk 
most  varying  opinions  have  ber^tj  ex|H'e!>se<!,  and  are  now  held  hv  tlif 
prHll^sion  on  thisFiihjeiTt.  There  are  tliose  who  hold  that  it  is  wrong 
IWr  Mood  rehitions  tu  intermarry,  who  are  utterly  opposed  to  the 
union  of  cousins  of  the  first  deujree,  liecatv^e  the  offspring  uf  ^lich mar- 
riages are  upt  to  be  degenerate.  There  are  tlioae,  vn  the  other  hnml, 
wlio  believe  that  theoftsjrring  of  blood  relations  wlio  internianris 
Tiot  in  the  average  le&s  liealthj  tlmn  are  the  children  of  those  who  are 
not  related  to  eaeh- other.  Stati&tieB  have  Ijeeu  e(dlecte<i  on  h)tk 
fiidcB,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  popular  im- 
preBBion  is  correct,  and  that  the  children  of  cousins  wln>  marrv  are 
not  as  Ileal  thy  tis  the  averat^o. 

That  very  near  relatives— brothers,  siste'-s — should  notjuarry, 
is  filmndantly  clear.  The  in,^tincts  of  mankind,  the  laws,  custom*, 
and  asiiges  of  all  nations,  barbarous  as  well  a^  eiviii;5ed,  are  opposed 
to  the  crime  of  incest. 

The  only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  cousins,  Mj 
own  view  is,  that  the  difference  between  marry'ng  cousins  and  mar- 
rjing  nearer  relatives  is  only  one  of  degree. 

As  a  general  rule,  cousins  should  not  marry  and  j'et  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  rule  should  he  rigidly  ohserved  It  is  much  better 
to  marry  a  cousin  than  to  marry  onew^ho  iidierits  a  positive  tendeucr 
to  insanity*  or  even  to  eonsumption.  When  cousiua  man-y  there  ii^ dan- 
ger that  Rwy evil  t^mdenmj  that  rnayexi'St  in  the  family  may  he  h^ightffi' 
ed  /  hut  cousins  fire  not  neeemariJy  related,  Pei'sons  may  he  cousins  by 
name  and  by  law%  and  yet  have  no  traits  or  elements  in  common.  They 
may  l>e  eo  widely  separated  from  each  other  hy  the  i-tfluence  of  tlve 
tamllies  into  whom  their  parents  married^  that  the}"  are  really  i*r 
different  blood.  It  is  obvious  that  sfich  persons  may  marry,  and 
should  have  as  healthy  offspring  as  though  they  were  not  legally 
cousins. 

Each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself.     There  is  no  unvaryii 
law. 

On  the  other  hand,  cousins,  even  of  tlie  third  degree,  who  u)o§^ 
ly  resetijble  each  other  in  important  features  of  mind  or  body,  who 
give  unmistakable  evidences  of  baring  descended  from  a  common 
stock,  ouglit  not  to  marry.     Here,  also,  each  case  must  be  studied  by 
itself 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  gradnally  arriveJ, 
and  wdiich,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  profession  are  slowly  beginning  to 
accept. 
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The  scope  of  this  book  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  any  greater  detail. 

Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  who  has  written  excellently  for  the 
people  on  kindred  subjects,  has  recently  sent  me  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Int^nnarriage  of  Kelations,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extracts : 

*'Dr.  S.  M.  Bemiss,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  published  a  larjre  collec- 
tion of  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  North  ihnevican 
Medico-Chiruryical  Bevieo)  for  185 7.  Says  he:  '  By  much  labor 
I  have  obtained  statistical  accounts  of  34  marrijigesof  consanguinity  ; 
of  this  number  28  were  between  first  cousins,  and  6  between  second 
cousins.  Of  the  total  number  of  marriages,  27  were  fruitful  and  7 
sterile.  The  27  fruitful  unions  produced  192  children.  Of  the  28 
marriages  of  cousins,  23  were  fruitful  and  5  sterile ;  of  the  6  mar- 
riages of  second  cousins,  4  were  fruitful  and  2  sterile.  In  both  these 
latter  instances  of  sterility  the  female  was  the  product  of  a  marriage 
of  consanguinity. 

"  '  Of  the  192  children  resulting  from  these  marriages,  58  perished 
in  early  life.  In  24  of  the  58  deaths  the  causes  were  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Of  consumption,  15  ;  of  spasmodic  affections,  8;  of  hydroce- 
phalus, 1.  Of  the  134  who  arrived  at  maturity,,46  are  reported  as 
healthy;  32  are  set  dowjn  as  deteriorated,  but  without  absolute  in- 
dications of  disease ;  and  9  are  returned  without  any  statement  as  to 
health  or  condition.  The  remaining  47  all  possess  such  abnormities 
as  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  particular  observation.  These 
are  classed  as  follows  :  23  are  scrofulous ;  4  are  epileptics  ;  2  are  in- 
sane ;  2  are  mutes ;  4  are  idiots;  2  are  blind  ;  2  are  deformed  ;  5  are 
albinos;  one  has  chorea,  and  6  have  defective  vision.  While  these 
statistics  present  a  goodly  number  of  children,  there  was  an  unusual 
number  tuberculous  (15  dying  of  consumption)  or  scrofulous  (23), 
making  38  in  this  class.  Nearly  one-half  inherited,  probably,  an 
imperfect  organization.' 

"  In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
1858  is  an  extendecl  paper  by  Dr.  Bemiss  on  this  subject,  ftiade  up 
mostly  of  tables,  reporting  833  such  marriages,  giving  the  time  of 
marriage,  the  occupation,  the  temperament,  the  health,  habits,  etc., 
of  the  parents,  with  the  number  of  children,  their  defects,  peculiar- 
ities, clc,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  children  was  3,942,  of  which 
1,134  were  defective;  145  deaf  and  dumb,  85  blind,  308  idiotic,  38 
insane,  60  epileptic,  300  scrofulous,  98  deformed,  and  883  died 
early.  The  proportion  reported  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  scro- 
fulous, and  ''deformed,  is  altogether  larger  than  what  would  be 
found  anu»ng  the  children  of  families  in-  the  community,  taking 
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tliem  indiscriiiiiiiatelj\  The  degree  of  relutionslnp  in  tbese  casei 
is  tluis  given:  10  maiTiRgeii  between  brother  an<i  sister,  or  parent 
and  child;  Iti  between  nnele  sind  niece,  or  iiunt  and  nephew;  61 
between  !»luud-relatiuus,  who  were  tljemselves  the  dei%cendant§  d 
bluod-rehuionfi  ;  27  between  double-first  cousins;  600  between  fire* 
eonsins;  120  between  eecond  eonsins,  and  K^  between  thirrl  e«3«iinsv 
In  a  careful  exaniinntiuji  of  the  several  degrees  of  conbanguinity 
here  giveOj  tbe  hereditary  effects  are  found  to  be  the  worst  in  tlw 
first  and  second  degreei^,  in  the  third  not  so  Imd  ;  but  when  we  eome 
to  the  fonrthj  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  ditlerence  is  not  so  perceptible*^* 

"  These  statistics  of  I)r.  Beniisa,  already  referred  to,  were  cai\- 
fully  collected,  inostlj^  by  medical  inenj  from  almost  every  State  iiitli*; 
Union,  and  trom  no  extreiue  point  of  view;  tbe}^  may  be  considere<t^ 
therefore,  as  a  fair  and  correct  representation  of  the  cose  as  it  is  found 
in  all  grades  or  classes  of  society.  This  report  ^i  ves  5S0  instances  ff 
intermarriage  of  cousins,  resulting  in  2,778  children,  of  wbieb  7C8 
were  defective  ;  117  deaf  and  dumb ;  63  blind;  231  idiotic  ;  24  io- 
sane;  44r  epileptic;  189  scrofulous;  53  deformed;  and  637  died 
early. 

"The  proportion  of  otispring  here  reported  as  defective,  dis- 
*^ased,  constitutionally  impaired  in  body  or  mind,  is  ceitainly  nnioh 
larger  than  what  would  l>e  found  in  the  same  number  of  children 
taken  from  the  same  number  of  families  indiscriminately  in  the  corn- 
niuHity.  This  same  report  embraces  a  large  numlier  of  eucb  marria*^ 
where  there  were  few  children  witli  defective,  diseased,  or  impaired 
organization  ;  and  also  some  families  among  them  hav^ing  numen>ii3 
offspring,  very  liealthy  and  promising  in  character.  These  were 
instances  where  the  parents  bad  not  only  good  sound  ronstitutions, 
but  temperaments  and  a  physical  organization  ditfennt,  so  that  the 
parties  were  well  adapted  or  matched  to  each  other,  rendering  tlie 
union  prolific  and  the  progeny  comparatively  sound." 

Dr.  Voisin  has  recently  published  statistics  which  go  to  sliow 
that  epileptic  and  idiotic  children  are  no  more  likely  to  h>€  descendt<) 
from  pjtrents  who  were  related  to  each  other  tbu^j  t\om  those  not 
related  to  each  other.  He  investigated  tbe  family  iJitorioa  of  ov«i 
1|000  idiots  and  epileptics. 
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WHAT    IS   LIFE? 

This  question  has  beeu  asked  for  ages,  and  has  been  \ariousIj 
answered. 

Of  the  many  theories  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  this  subject  1 
do  not  intend  to  speak.  ' 

Within  the  past  few  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  tc 
solve  the  mystery  of  life  by  actual  scientific  investigation. 

The  facts  and  theories  in  regard  to  the  Correlation  and  Con- 
servation OF  Forces,  that  have  been  recently  advanced  by  Met- 
calfe^ Count  Rumford^  Grove^  Ildmholtz^  Mayer ^  Faraday^  Lielng^ 
Carpenter^  and  others,  have  started  a  new  method  of  investigating 
life. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Correlation  and  Conservatmi 
of  FoTce^  ^'light^  Iieat^  electricity^  magnetism^  motion^  and  chemical 
affinity  are  all  convertible  material  affections ;  assuming  either  as 
the  cause, one  of  the  others  will  be  the  effect.  Thus  heat  maybe 
said  to  produce  electricity^  electricity  to  produce  heat  /  magnetism. 
to  produce  electricity,  electricity  magnetism;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
We  must  humbly  refer  their  causation  to  07ie  oinnipresent  influ- 
ence,^^' 

According  to  this  view,  heat  is  hut  a  mode  ofmx>tion^  All  these 
forces  with  which  we  are  so  familiar — light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  motion,  the  vital  force  of  plants,  and  the  pervous 
force  of  man — are  simply  modes  of  motion.  They  are  forms  of 
energy  or  power.  They  are  all  mutually  convertible.  Mechanical 
motion  may  "become  changed  into  heat,  or,  into  electricity.  Elec- 
tricity is  now  held  to  be  a  subtle  motion  of  this  molecules  of  matter. 
All  of  these  changes  may  be  reversed.  Electricity,  magTietism,  and 
heat,  as  every  one  knows,  can  produce  motion. 

Count  Rumford  observed  tliat  when  brass  cannon  were  bored  a 
great  quantit  •  o'*  heat  was  produced.  He  afterwards  found  by  ex- 
periment that  in  boring  under  water,  the  heat  produced  made  the 
water  boil  in  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  Of  this  experiment 
Count  Rumford  says : — 

''  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the  bystanders  on  seeing  so  large 
a  quantity  of  water  heated,  and  actually  made  to  boil,  without  any 
fire." 

"Just  fifty  years  subsequently  to  the  .experiment  of  Rumford. 
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(uecurding  to  PruK  E.  L,  Youiuans),  Dr.  J,  P.  Joulej  of  Mhiji...  ;..., 
Engl  mi  (J,  after  a  most  delicate  aud  elaborate  series  of  experiinenU, 
deteJMiiiiied  that  772  units  of  force  produce  one  unit  of  heut  ;  tliidis, 
77^  piuinds  fulling  through  one  foot  prodnt'u  sutlit-ieiit  Ue^t  W 
raifie  one  pound  of  water  1"^  F*  This  law  is  known  a^s  tlie  luecbiioi- 
cul  erpiivalent  of  heat." 

The  law  is  that  a  definite  quantity  of  any  one  turin  piHxiiii^a 
dejiniie  quantity  of  another.  So  mueh  heat  i>roduce&  jii^t  wj  enuc4i 
eleetrieity,  or  so  niui-li  inaguetisin,  ov  t^o  uuieh  motion,  and  vm 
versa.  If  a  boj  kieks  a  foothall,  the  tpiautity  of  force  that  he  n^[^ 
exactly  represented  in  the  motion  given  to  the  ball.  If  the  l>all  pulk 
on  the  ground,  the  quantity  of  frietion  that  it  meets  with  h  exacllf 
represented  in  the  amount  of  sto}*page  that  it  gives  to  tiie  hall.  A 
thousand  familiar  illu.strations  of  this  law  will  occur  to  e%'ery  one 
who  can  comprehend  this  theory. 

This  leadt*  us  to  the  second  part  of  this  theory,  namely,  th4it  m 
force  is  ever  minlkiluted.  Light  passes  into  heat,  heat  ]Ui&?e:5  into 
motion  ;  electricity  produces  magnetism,  and  magnetism  produces 
elect J'ieity  ;  l>ut  amid  all  tlie^e  changes  no  tbree  i.s  ever  hjst.  The 
form  or  manifestation  is  changed,  but  tlie  quantity  I'emains  the 
eame  through  all  time.  Our  house  is  burned  i/j)^  but  it  u  not  anni- 
hilated^ It  passes  away  in  the  form  of  smoke,  gases,  and  watery 
vapor  aiul  ashes.  The  larger  the  house,  and  the  more  combui»ti- 
ble  the  materialj  the  greater  the  quantity  of  smoke,  or  gaies,  ur 
vapor,  or  ashes. 

A  plant  or  animal  dies,  but  it  is  not  anuiliilated.  It  [iit^se* 
into  dust,  and  gases,  and  vapor;  is  resolved  into  its  original 
cliemical  elements,  or  into  something  that  represents  them.  Sti*iet- 
ly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death.  Deatli  of  plan t^^  or 
of  animals  is  simply  a  change  of  condition.  •  Thus  the  teucli- 
ings  of  religioTi  and  the  conclusions  of  science  beautifully  har- 
monize. 

The  nervous  force— the  mind  of  man — is  correlated  to  the  other 
forces.  Give  to  any  man  a  definite  quantity  and  quality  of  brain, 
and  there  ^vill  he  a  definite  and  corresponding  quantity  and  quality 
of  tliuught.  On  this  subject  I  have  spoken  in  more  detail  in  the 
Physiology  of  tlie  Brain. 

This  law  of  the  Correlation  aTtd  Conservation  of  Forces  goverua 
everything.  It  embraces  the  universe.  It  dii'ects  the  uiovemeuta 
of  the  stars,  and  holds  in  ordei*ed  activity  the  mighty  procession  of 
the  firmament. 

Prof.  Iluxhy,  in  a  recently  published  pamphlet  entitled  "TA* 
Physical  Btuis  qf  Life^^^  has   advanced  the  startling  idea  that 
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what  IS  termed  "  Protoplasm  "  is  the  basis  of  all  life  in  plants,  in 
Huiinals,  and  in  men. 

Tliis  protoplasm  contains  four  elements — carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen — in  very  complex  union.  1  quote  as 
follows : — 

"  All  work  implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  results,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  waste  of  protoplasm.  Every  worcl  uttered  by  a 
speaker  costs  him  some  physical  loss ;  and  in  the  strictest  sense,  he 
burns  that  others  may  have  light— so  much  eloquence,  so  much  of 
his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear 
that  this  process  of  expenditure  cannot  iro  on  forever.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  protoplasmic  jyeau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac's  in  its 
capacity  of  being  repain*d,  and  brought  back  to  its  full  size,  after 
every  exertion.  For  example,  this  present  lecture,  wdiatever  its  in- 
tellectual worth  to  you,  has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which 
is,  conceivably,  expressible  by  the  number  of  grains  of  protoplasm 
and  other  bodily  substance  wasted  in  maintaiuing  my  vital  processes 
during  its  delivery,  ^y  jye^ic  de  chayrin  will  be  distinctly  smaller 
at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  By  and  by 
1  shall  probably  have  recourse  to  the  substance  conimonly  called 
mutton,  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size. 
Now  this  mutton  was  once  the  living  protoi)lasm,  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, of  another  animal — a  sheep.  As  I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same 
matter  altered  not  only  by  death,  but  by  exposure  to  sundry  artificial 
oi>erations  in  the  process  of  cooking.  But  these  changes,  whatever 
■  be  their  extent,  have  not  rendered  it  incompetent  to  resume  its 
old  functions  as  matter  of  life.  A  singular  inward  laboratory, 
which  1  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion  of  the  modified  pro- 
tophu^m,  the  solution  so  formed  wnll  pass  into  my  veins;  and  the 
subtle  influences  to  which  it  will  then  be  subjected  will  convert  the 
dead  protophism  into  living  protoplasm,  and  transubstantiate  shtcp 
into  man.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a  thing  to  be  trifled 
with,  I  miglit  sup  upon  lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the  crus- 
tacean would  undergo  the  same  wonderful  metamorphosis  into 
humanity.  And  were  I  to  return  to  my  own  place  by  sea,  ar.d 
undergo  shipwreck,  the  Crustacea  might,  and  probably  would, 
return  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate  our  common  nature  by 
turning  my  protoplasm  into  living  lobster.  Or,  if  nothing  better 
were  to  be  had,  I  miglit  supply  my  wants  with  mere  bread,  and  1 
sho.uld  find  the  protoplasm  of  the  wheat  plant  to  be  convertible  into 
man,  with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of  the  sheep,  and  with  far 
less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  great  moment  what  animal  or  what  plant  I  lay  under 
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cuutriliutlon  Ibr  prutuplasin,  and  tlici  iiict  speaks  volmues  fof  th« 
general  identity  of  ihiit  siibstuiice  in  all  living  beings,  I  aLare  tiii« 
catliolicity  uf  tuJ.-.iuiiluliuM  with  other  animnls,  all  of  which,  s-j  fax 
as  we  know,  conld  thrive  equiilly  well  on  the  protuplasiii  uf  aojr  of 
tlieir  fuUowSj  or  of  any  plant;  but  here  the  afisimilative  powers  of 
the  animal  world  cease." 


SCUOOLS  AND   SYSTEMS  OF  MEDICLNE, 


Medicine,  like  theology,  has  been  divided  into  nuniennis  sccti 
or  Bchouls,  The  schools  of  medicine,  like  tlie  secti^  of  tlieiilcgy, 
Lave  ninltiplied  with  the  adviince  of  civilization.  The  j-eiuMUi  of 
this  is  quite  apjjarent.  In  barbarons  and  senii-elvilized  countriei 
there  is  einnparatively  little  thought  or  Uheriy  of  thought.  Eren 
those  who  have  a  talent  for  thinking,  inventing,  discovering,  piuneer- 
ing,  are  kept  down  by  the  tyratiny  of  law"  or  custom,  and  dare  not 
advance  new  views.  The  eonsefjuence  is  tliatin  all  such  conntrief 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  uniform  faith  in  medical  science  as  in  religion, 
to  which  all  without  question  give  allegiance.  Even  in  enlightened 
Europe  and  America,  liberty  of  thought  is  a  plant  uf  very  recent 
growth. 

Even  tlie  hist  rpuirter  uf  a  century  has  witnessed  angry  peraecB- 
tions  for  scientilie  or  religious  opinion  in  the  most  enlightened  po^ 
tions  of  the  globe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

Political  liberty,  religious  liberty,  literary  liberty,  scientific  lib- 
erty, ail  are  children  of  otir  modern  civil izatiuu,  but  of  these  politi- 
cal liberty  was  the  first->Jorn.  Scieatitic  liberty  is  the  youngi^i 
child  of  all,  and  it  is  now  in  its  infancy.  Within  my  own  mefnury 
Bonie  of  the  noblest  benefactors  of  science  have  been  derided  and 
persecuted  for  holding  and  advancing  different  scientific  views  from 
those  which  were  generally  received  by  their  neighbors.  Some  of 
the  most  honored  leaders  of  scientific  thought  of  our  time — tmmcs 
that  are  known  and  loved  in  both  hemisplieres — have  fouglit  their 
way  to  snceess  inch  by  inch,  against  opposhion  that  would  have 
crushed  men  of  njcrely  ordinary  power. 

I  believe  that  very  much  and  very  valuable  scientific  truth  hn^ 
been  hifit  tu  the  world  because  its  discoverei*s  dared  not  risk  their 
lives  or  their  rejoitations  by  revealing  their  treasures. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  humanity  progresses^  as  men  beeouic  morfl 
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thouglitfu!  and  inure  Itbcml,  sects  and  sehouls  ninltiply.  It  is  flsiin- 
pus&ibltj  for  all  men  la  tliink  iiliku  un  iiiiitter6  of  i»piuioii,aB  it  is  for 
all  men  to  be  born  alike*  So  long  as  men  are  burn  with  diiierent 
capacities  and  tastes,  just  m  lung  will  they  think  differently  on 
all  mattei'a  of  opiuiuu,  provided  they  hiive  thu  liberty  uf  so 
doing. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  science  which  arc  demonstrated^  cun- 
cerning  whicli  there  can  be  no  diflerenee  i*f  opinion  umung  intel- 
ligent  men;  but  there  is  much  in  science,  and  very  much  in  pjacti-  , 
eal  science,  especially  in  tlu!rai)eulics,  or  the  cure  of  disease,  tb:it 
can  never  be  aljsolutcly  seitledj  that  must  renuiin  a  matter  <.if 
opinion. 

Accordingly  we  lind  that  ever  since  men  have  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  thinking  and  talking  a^  they  pleased  on  matters  of 
science,  schools  in  medicine  have  Diultiplied  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

They  have  particularly  flom'ished  in  America,  because  this  is  a 
land  of  liberty. 

These  '*  schools ''  or  ''  pathics  '^  iiave  received  various  names,  some 
of  them  given  to  them  by  their  ti-iends  and  others  by  tlieir 
enemies. 

Among  these  names  I  may  mention  ''Old  School,'*^  ^^ J)feio 
School^'' '' Edectioi;'  *'  Ailopathuts;' ''  JlomimpathisUi,''  ''  Ihjdny- 

*•  /lubbers;'  "  ICmaders;'  "  Poufidersr 

In  regard  to  all  tlicse  systems  of  treatment,  I  may  remark : 
1.  Many  of  them — /  wlli  not  say  all— have  Home  ha^U  of  trnth. 
It  is  true  that  water  is  a  most  eKccllent  remedy,  and  all  wise  physi- 
cians of  our  day  use  and  recommend  it.  It  is  true  that  small  doses  of 
medicine  are  oftentimcfl  less  injurious  and  njore  bcnelicial  tlnm  birge 
doses,  and  all  wise  lihysicians  of  our  day  tict  accordingly.  It  is  true 
tluit  *'  herbs"  are  sometimes  more  etlicacious  than  minerals, and  all 
wise  physicians  of  our  day  reconnncnd  and  use  herbs  wliunever  they 
may  be  indicated.  It  is  tiuie  that  there  is  healing  virtue  of  the  most 
wonderful  character  in  electricity ;  in  animal  magnetism,  so-called  ; 
in  the  muscular  exercise  that  comes  from  S3\^tetnatierulibing,  knead- 
ing, and  pounding;  and  the  wise  ]>h)^sicians  of  our  day  are  i»egiu- 
ning  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  methods  of  treat* 
tnent.  Again,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  minerals,  tlie  large  doses,  the 
purging,  and  tlie  bleeding,  and  the  blistering  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  **01d  Scliool,"  are  sometimes  of  service  in  tljc  treatment 
of  certain  diseases;  and  the  wise  physician  of  our  time  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  even  these  unpopular  methods  of  treatment  in  those  case& 
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where  they  uQIt  a  butter  ehauee  of  lielpiiig  Uie  patient  tliaiw  anj 
other  knmvn  methods. 

2.  All  of  these  istj>HUms  have  suffered  from  itie  caBtrems  wm 
and  pmctice»  if  their  diMciples. 

It  is  not  true  that  water  is  a  specific  for  all  diseases ;  and  no 
wise  pliysiciari  l)e!ieveB  that  it  is,  or  confines  liim^elf  to  that  uietlkMl 
of  treat uieiit  fur  all  di-ieuses.  It  is  not  true  tliat  minute  or  small 
doses  of  tiiedicine  are  always  or  u&iially  more  ei&eacious  than  laige 
,  dose§,  and  no  wise  physician  of  any  &ehuol  restricts  liitnself  tu  sueh 
a  systeoi  of  niedicatioo.  It  is  not  true  that  *4ierbb*'  are  generaily 
inoi'e  potent  than  mhierald,  or  that  they  ai*e  neces&ai'ily  le*5  in- 
jnri(»us  than  minerals;  for  ths  most  terrihh  jmstms  in  the  wofH 
are  veydaUe  pohmw^  and  no  wise  physician  contin'es  himself  to 
treatment  hy  herbs  alone. 

It  is  not  true  that  electricity — mighty  an  agent  as  it  is — ^will 
eure  every  diseaBC  frojn  whicli  the  world  buffers,  and  no  wiie 
ph3"sician  uses  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  remedies. 

It  is  not  true  tliat  ruhhing^  kneading,  and  powiding  will  re- 
new tlie  youth  or  cm*e  incurable  maladies;  and  no  wise  physician 
reeonjniends  them  indiseriminately  for  everything. 

Ai^niin,  it  is  rwt  true  that  niincraU,  active  purging,  blistering, 
and  bleeding  are  called  for  in  all  or  even  in  the  majority  of  the  dis- 
eases of  our  time;  and  no  wise  physician,  who  appreciates  and  an- 
deretande  the  cliange  that  lias  taken  place  in  the  types  of  diseHse?^ 
and  the  wonderful  advance  that  lias  been  made  in  their  treatnieut, 
now  uses  these  so-called  heroic  methods  as  much  as  was  formerly 
the  custom  even  of  our  leading  practitioners. 

3.  Moat  of  the-se  schools,  in  spite  of  tJie  errors  and  extremes^  and 
even  crime.^,  of  their  followers^  have  been  of  mare  ar  less  ser^ia 
to  tits  cause  if  medical  scie^ice. 

Opjiosition,  discussion,  and  quarrels  arouse  the  mind  to  un- 
wonted activity,  and  make  us  at  once  more  energetic  and  more 
cautious.  With  all  tlieii*  errors,  blond erings,  enmities,  despiiings, 
backl>itings,  narrowness,  prejudices,  and  ignorance,  the  diflerent 
schools  have  aided  the  general  cause  of  medical  science,  oftentiinei 
unconscioiiHly  to  themselves. 

The  world  js  even  now  crowded  with  empirics,  charlatanB,  aad 
with  narrow;  prejudiced,  ignorant  pretoTidersto  science;  and  yet, in 
spite  of  all,  medical  Bcience  hm  progressed  and  progresses  vei7 
rapidly,  -In  spite  of  all,  or  by  means  of  all,  diseases  are  now  treats 
much  more  snc<n?ss fully  tlian  formerly.  Patients  suffer  le**,  and 
live  longer.  Many  chronic  diseases  .especially,  that  were  formerly 
neglected,  are  now  relieved  and  cured.     For  some  of  this  pnjgrcsa 
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our  educated  physicians,  our  leadei*s  in  science,  are  indebted  to  their 
enemies  as  well  as  to  their  own  eif<»rts. 

4.  Patients  viake  a  serious  mist<ike  who  desert  a  wise  and 
judicious  and  advance^  physician  far  any  special  '^sect,^^  or 
"  school^'*  or  ^^pathy^^^  or  "  iVm,"  as  such. 

I  have  known  families  who  have  deserted  well-tried  and  up- 
riglit  physicians,  men  of  science,  ability,  and  experience,  for  vastly 
inferior  and  utterly  unprincipled  men  of  some  special  school  or 
ism.  Patients  who  act  thus  do  grpat  wrong  to  themselves,  but  still 
greater  wrong  to  others.  They  do  wrong  to  other  patients  who, 
by  them,  are  influenced  to  commit  a  similar  mistake. 

I  have  known  intelligent,  conscientious,  liberally  educated  men 
and  women  who  have  deserted  their  family  physician  in  this  way, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  some  special  sect  can  have  a  pana- 
cea for  all  diseases.  The  ignorance  of  society  on  this  subject  is 
most  fearful. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  science  of  healing  disease  is  not, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be  a  mathematical  science, 
and  is  chiefly  made  up  of  experience.  Uappy  hits  are  sometimeo 
jfiade  by  special  pathies  or  isms,  and  will  be  until  the  end  of  time; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  hest  results^  the  surest  cures^  are  made  ly 
the  intelligent^  upright^  educated^  Uheral-niindcd  physician^  who 
judiciously  avails  himself  of  all  means  for  the  treatme7it  of  dis- 
(ase  that  experience  has  demonstrated  to  he  useful. 

Patients  should  know  the  fact — which  among  physicians  is  well 
understood — th/it  in  all  tJtese  special  schools^  which  are  so  rife  to- 
day^ their  really  intellige^it  followers  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  theories  on  which  their  sijstevu  profess  to  he  foundal^  and  (mly 
adopt  the  name  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

I  admit  that  in  all  these  modei'n  schools  there  are  even  yet  to 
l>e  found  men  so  narrow,  so  ignorant,  of  so  criminally  prcvjudiccd 
as  to  believe  implicitly  that  the  science  of  medicine  must  live 
and  die  with  the  special  theories  on  which  they  found  their 
practice. 

f)f  late  years  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  word  *^  eclectic,^'^ 
and  many  have  been  charmed  and  misled  by  it.  I  say  nothing  for 
and  nothing  against  the  eclectic  school,  when  I  asr^ert  that  every 
physician  of  our  day  who  is  worthy  of  his  profession  is  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  eclectic. 

The  terms  "  old  school,"  "  allopathic, "  &c.,  are  of  modem 
growth  entirely.  They  have  never  been  adopted  by  any  respectable 
body  of  physicians  anywhere,  but  have  been  used  by  the  people 
mostly  to  designate  those  who  are  not  homoeopathists,  or  hydropa- 
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thista,  or  "  TliompsoniaDs,"  or  of  some  other  special  sect.  It  is  snffi 
cient  to  say  that  these  terms — allopathists,  "  old  school,"  cfec.— en- 
tirely misrepresent  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  reallj 
liberal,  progressive  physicians  to  whom  they  are  applied. 


SURGICAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  EMERGENCIES. 


TIIK    IMPORTANCE   OF   SOME    SUIJGICAL   KNOWLEDGE  TO   EVERY   PERSON, 

TiiK  following  directions  are  not  designed  to  induce  the  public 
to  ujiurp  the  province  of  the  regular  surgeon,  but  merely  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  a  few  broad  principles,  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  modes  of  operation,  by  which  they  can  calmly  face  the 
danger  of  an  accident  that  involves  the  question  of  life  or  death  in 
a  fellow-being,  grapple  with  it  vntil  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon^  and^ 
when  life  can  he  pre^evmd^  to  preserve  it!  No  family  is  proof 
against  jiccidents.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  called  on,  almost  at  any 
instant,  to  listen  t<>  the  painful  intelligence  that  a  calamity  of  a 
threatening  nature  has  happened  to  a  member  of  ycmr  own  house- 
hold. Suppose  such  an  one  to  have  severed  the  main  artery  of  the 
thigh — an  accident  entailing  certain  death,  unless  aid  be  imme- 
diately rendered — and  no  surgeon  within  some  miles.  The  blood 
is  gushing  out  in  torrents  from  the  wound,  or  he  is  already  at  the 
point  of  exhaustion!  You  .would  go  calmly 4md  scientifically  to 
his  relief,  quiet  the  tumultuous  grief  of  his  surrounding  friends, 
while  dexterously  applying  a  bandage  which  you  would  instantly 
construct  of  your  pocket-handkerchief,  and  coolly  put  aside  the 
arm  of  death ! 

There  are  accidents  of  a  very  common  character  which  recjuire 
surgical  assistance,  but  which  do  not  threaten  life ;  such,  for  ex- 
ani]»le,  are  fractures  and  dislocations.  J>ut  even  here  assistance 
cannot  be  obtained  too  soon  ;  for  after  the  utmost  and  permanent 
contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  which  generally  takes  place 
in  about  three-quarters  or  even  luilf  an  hour,  the  reduction  is 
effected  with  the  extreiucst  ditliculty,  and  with  inconceivalile  siitler- 
ing  to  the  patient ;  while,  accom))lished  in  the  first  moments  after 
the  accident,  the  adjustment  of  the  dis])laced  parts  is  conii)aratively 
easy,  and  is  accompanied  with  very  little  pain.  In  short,  the  surgi- 
cal cases  of  which  we  treat  are  those  in  which  relief  may  be  admin- 
istered in  the  first  njoments,  which  are  the  most  precious ;  and  that, 
too,  with  as  much  facility,  and  with  as  much  efficacy,  in  almost 
every  instance,  as  if  a  surgeon  were  actually  i)resent. 

Sea-captains  are  obliged  to  know  soinet/iing  of  silrgerg.  What 
I  shall  hereafter  say  concerning  fractures  and  dislocatiofis  mill  he 
designed  chiefly  for  them^  a/nd  for  those  wlio  like  them  are  liahle 
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to  9met  with  serious  acGhd^nts  in  places  vjhere  no  physician  can 
he  procured. 

OF   THE   MEANS    OF    ARRESTING    A    FLOW   OF    BLOOD. 

Whenever  an  aecirlent  occiii'JS,  wherein  the  loss  of  blood  is  Iriihle 
to  expose  the  wounded  j>en'^oTi  more  or  less  iinnied lately  to  dsinger^ 
the  liemorrliage,  or  flow  of  blood,  may  be  always  &Ufc[>eiided  by 
applying  one  or  more  fingers^  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injur^^ 
'upon  the  place  tvhence  the  Mood  issues^  whiU  tJie  other  m^re  imj^tr- 
tani  means  are  heing  prepared. 

These  consist  of  any  soft  substaiiees  which  are  capable  of  l>eing 
roHed  np  or  moiikled  nito  the  form  of  a  plug,  and  art*  to  be  applied 
directly  upon  the  open  vessel,  so  as  cotnpletel}'  to  till  n]>  and  cover 
the  wound  ;  for  tins  purpose  recourse  uiay  he  had  to  spunge,  Get- 
man  tiuder,  puff-hall,  spiders'  web,  moistt-ned  f>aper,  tow,  lint,  old 
and  soft  linen,  wool,  or,  if  in  the  country,  and  at  a  distance  from 
any  habitation,  even  fine  moss.  But  whenever  it  can  be  ohtaiinid, 
the  pret'crence  should  he  given  to  sponge,  as  it  can  Ije  moi'e  eiisilr 
insinuated  into  the  wound,  the  interstices  of  which  it  tills  completely 
Tip,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  structure  and  its  elasticity. 

But  in  order  to  impart  the  greatest  efficacy  to  the  mean^  jnst 
recommended,  the  clots  of  blood,  If  there  are  any,  should  he  re* 
moved,  and  the  wound  washed  with  cold  water,  in  order  that  the 
place  from  wliich  the  blood  issues  nuiy  be  exposed  as  completely  n$ 
possible;  the  pt>iut  td'  the  plug  ought  then  to  be  placed  dire^nly 
upon  tlie  ve^sLd,  and  not  upun  the  clot.  The  cleansing  of  the 
wound  uloiie  will  often  cause  the  flowirg  of  the  blood  ro  cca&e. 
The  substances  thus  wedged  in  should  be  maintained  in  their  situa^ 
tion  by  a  neckerchief  or  a  pr^jketdumdkerchief,  folded  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cravat,  a  common  liand,  or  even  a  garter.  If  the  meaos 
already"  pointed  out  should  be  '.nsuflicient  to  suspend  the  flow  of 
blood,  the  whole  applicatioTi  s.  ouhl  be  removed,  and  the  pr^^^ure 
of  the  liflger  alone  relied  upon  J  until  the  surgeon,  or  a  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  such  accidents,  can  be 
called  in.  The  wounded  person  could  manage  this  himself  in  caso 
of  need.  , 

T!ie  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  same  place  during  several 
hours  would  suffice  to  arrest  the  niost  considerable  hemorrliagc; 
but  as  this  continued  pressing,  if  confide|l  to  one  person,  would  be- 
come too  painful,  to  be  long  endured,  two  or  three  i)cr9ons  should 
l>e  em]ih\Ycd  t6  aid  alternately. 

If,  however,  it  should  he  found  necessary,  from  the  great  deptli 
or  extent  of  the  wound,  \o  have  tlie  powers  of  restraining  the  hemor- 
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rhas^e  under  still  more  complete  control,  a  tourniqaet  shonli 
apijlied  to  the  limb.  When  this  instrument  cannot  be  obtaii 
(whii;!h  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,)  it  may  be  readily  and  effici- 
riously  replaced  by  the  following  meansa,  namely,  a  handk»jrchi«*f 
r<»lded  in  the  form  of  a  cravat,  to  curb  eml  of  which  is  to  bf  ftv^tenod 
a  hand  or  garter,  should  be  boimd  tightly  round  the  npj>er  partoftht 
thigh  or  arm,  care  bcinir  taken  to  apply  pre%noiisly  alon*?  the  inner 
sido  of  th6  Umb,  immediately  Iwneatli  the  bandage,  a  handkerchief 
folded  several  times  over,  or  a  piece  of  linen  doubled  t»ack^vanU  and 
forwards  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prej^s  npon  the  principal  vaasd 
which  runs  along  this  part,  and  which  may^  ho  easily  felt  by  itt 
(julsation  or  beats. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  particularly  when  the  woundd 
person  is  not  very  fleshy,  the  above  method  of  exerting  compre^ioa 
upon  the  main  artery  would  alone  suffice ;  but  otherwise,  ^  substitnte 
tor  the  tourniquet,  not  less  simple,  more  expcditive,  and,  on  iht 
*whole,  much  better,  may  be  formed  from  a  cravat^  in  the  middle  of 
w^hich  is  to  be  made  a  double  knot  This  knot  is  then  to  be  applied 
upon  the  csoiirse  of  the  main  vessel  which  it  is  necessary  to  cnraprca» 
while  the  ends  of  the  cravat  arc  carried,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  the  limb,  to  its  out^r  side,  from  whence,  after  crossing,  tliry 
arc  t-o  be  returned  over  the  knot  and  f^tfectually  secured,  either  upon 
the  front  or  back  part  of  the  limb,  by  means  of  pins,  or  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  by  a  knot  or  bow.  A  powerful  compression  may  be  also 
effected  by  applying  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the  part  where  the 
pulsation  of  the  main  artery  is  felt* 

The  best  means  is  to  tie  or  twist  the  bleeding  vessel  it^^elf  jmi 
above  the  part  which  is  open, — the  course  which  is  generally  pur* 
sued  by  surgeons,  and  w4iich  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  perform; 
but  if,  from  timidity  or  otherivise,  this  be  not  practicable,  nothing 
more  can  be  done  than  to  employ  the  means  just  pointed  out,  which 
will  ctreetually  suspend  the  Ho%v  of  blood,  until  a  surgeon  can  bo 
procured.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  observe,  before  pro* 
ceeding  further,  that  when,  aft^r  the  common  operation  of  bleedijigin 

•  Tlie  taumiqnet  h  used  t^  produce  po  powerful  a  compression  upon  a  severed  irterji 
^r  npon  any  woimd  ncoompanied  hy  alarming  lieniorrliajpe,  that  tli«  blood  sbuU  bt 
j-eslriiiuud  by  mere  niechnnical  force.  A  very  simple  means  of  efi^ting  thia  object  bii 
ftillows.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Inrg'e  nrl'Tv  *>f  the  ihtgli  has  been  cut^  by 'whiA 
dentil  will  he  prodnccd  in  a  fi?w  minutes.  iinlv;<9  Iht;  flow  of  blood  be  stopped.  Takt  i 
•trrimTTion  pockft-baiidkerchiof,  and  piw-*  it  aitmnd  the  thij^h  alxjve  the  wound,  previoirsly 
in^sertiTig  a  stmnjtf  stick  between  the  outVide  of  the  limb  and  the  handkefidiief  Let  tJi* 
InlXvT  ^y&  drawn  tight,  and  firmly  knott^jd.  Tlien  turn  (he  ptick,  which  will  operate*?! 
hsver,  and  will  rnaki?  the  banda'^e  press  opon  the  artery  with  almoft  Bay  ftirce  di'^irftbl* 
MuTiy  lives  have  be«.^n  lost  which  inie^ht  have  been  Sfived  by  this  applJc^itioD,  and  trbk^ 
almoAt  any  one  ciin  command  ut  any  time. 
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the  arm,  and  the  surgeon  has  left  the  paticmt,  the  blorxl  should  j^usli 
out  afresh, — which  not  unurnally  happens — ^the  bandage  should  be 
removed  from  the  arm,  the  wound  washed,  a  fresh  pledget  placed  upon 
the  orlfioe,  and  the  ligature  re-applied  in  a  similar  manner ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  eight,  the  inter-crossing  of  it  being  of 
coarse  made  to  correspond  to  the  pledget ;  the  patient  should  then 
be  told  to  keep  the  arm  quite  still,  and  in  a  half  bent  position.  Some- 
times a  completely  bent  position  will,  of  itself,  suffice  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood. 

Leech  bites,  especially  in  children  and  very  delicate  individuals, 
will  often  give  rise  to  a  loss  of  blood  difficult  to  suppress.  If  the 
means  ordinarily  employed,  fail  to  efTcct  the  desired  end,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  following  methods.  The  skin  is  to  be  gently 
pinched  up,  about  the  spot  where  the  blood  is  flowing  freely,  and  the 
part  itself  covered  with  finely  powdcreil  charcoal  or  powdered  alum, 
or,  better  still,  a  morsel  of  sponge  or  lint  soaked  with  a  spirituous 
liquor.  Surgeons  sometimes  employ  a  small  needle,  which  is  run 
through  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin,  immediately  above  the  orifice  j 
this  is  instantly  and  effectually  closed,  and  the  flow  of  blood  quickly 
suspended. 

A  most  essential  thing  to  be  observed  is,  to  keep  the  wounded 
person  perfectly  quiet,  in  order  that  whatever  may  have  been  applied, 
may  not  become  displaced.  He  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
order  that  if  the  hemorrhage  return,  instant  assistance  may  be 
oflercd  him;  but  unless 'such  a  circumstance  take  place,  nothing 
should  be  touched,  for  fear  of  the  slighest  alteration  occasioning  the 
closed  vessel  to  re-open.  Attention,  however,  should  be  paid  to  the 
bandage,  so  that  if  it  should  be  found  at  all  loose  it  may  be  gently 
tightened ;  or  .that  if  on  the  contrary,  it  should  prove  too  tight,  so  as 
to  occasion  pain  or  swelling  of  the  parts,  it  may  be  relaxed.  Li  no 
case  should  any  exciting  food  or  drink  be  given  to  the  patient  ;  he 
should  be  allowed  but  little  aliment^  and  the  use  for  drink  of  nothing 
but  pure  water, 

ON  THE  FIRST  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  RENDERED  IN  CASES  OF  DANGEROUS 

ACCIDENTS. 

In  the  event  of  a  fall,  or  of  a  severe  blow,  or  of  any  considerable 
violence  which  may  have  given  rise  to  accidents  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  so,  every  thing 
depends,  in  most  instances,  upon  the  first  attentions  afforded  to  the 
injured  ix».rson;  their  aim  should  be  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  and 
lacilitate  his  re-establishment.  On  some  occasions  they  will  even 
recall  life  and  preserve  his  existence. 
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But  before  prooeediiief  upon  what  ought  to  be  done,  a  few  remark* 
lAfty  be  oflered  upon  what  is  es-^ntiftl  Jo  be  avoidixl. 

1st.  On  nn  tiocnunt  let  beer,  wiae,,  ardent  spirits,  or  spirit^  am) 
water  be  given  him  in  the  mistaken  view  of  reviving  him*  of  daiaa 
him  gorwl,  or  alTording  him  strength.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  thtl 
suf^h  means  are  usefiiJ ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are 
positively  injurious,  not  to  say  highly  dangerous.  Pure  water  &loQ^ 
if  he  asks  for  drink,  should  he  olTered  him. 

2d.  The  patient  should  not  bo  surronnded  by  a  number  of  peN 
sons,  for  fear  that,  in  the  disorder  and  confosion  in5*eparahle  from  i 
crowd,  his  case  may  be  aggravated,  some  fatal  movement  be  oooa^ 
sioned,  or  some  misunderstanding  arise  about  what  should  be  doM 
or  what  given,  while  the  employment  of  things  which  are  reaUy 
useful  may  be  neglected  or  prevented.  Two  or  tliree  persons  an 
quite  sufficient  to  be  about  him;  and  more  particularly  if  the  chamber 
be  small  and  close,  and  the  weather  warm. 

3d.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  used,  that  he  be  not  shakafl 
or  inconsiderately  removed  before  it  has  been  ascertainod  whether 
such  removal  would  not  be  injurious,  or,  at  least,  whether  it  would 
not  be  preferable  to  tender  him  the  attentions  his  situation  re-quires 
on  the  spot,  in'allowing  htm  to  remain  quiet.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  place  him  in  a  go<xl  position ;  one  that  will  Enable  him  ta 
breathe  freely  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  should  be  cleared  of  any  dirt  or 
blofxl  that  might  impede  respiration  ;  his  limbs  alsn  should  be  placed 
in  a  favorable  direction,  in  order  that  if  tht^re  should  exist  a  fractuff, 
this  might  be  less  menaeing  by  being  less  complicated  ;  his  dress 
should  be  attended  to  in  order  that  nothing  tight  should  press  about 
his  neck,  body  or  limbs.  An  examination  must  be  made  Xjq  asoer- 
tain  if  there  is  any  loss  of  bIoo<l,  and  from  whence  this  hemorrhagie 
arises,  to  the  end  that  if  it  be  considerable  it  may  be  restrained  by 
the  means  which  we  have  previously  indicated.  If  not  considerable, 
the  flow  of  blood  should  not .  be  suppressed,  but  encouragfnl  by  the 
u«e  of  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  for  it  is  well  known  that  blood* 
letting  is  generally  necessary  m  cases  of  this  character,  as  it  tends 
to  ward  off  the  most  serious  consequences  of  an  injury,  and  that 
therefore  a  moderate  loss  of  blocxl  advantaizi^ously  replaces  that  which 
on  other  occasions  must  be  drawn  by  leecfies  or  the  lancet.  When 
these  first  cares  have  been  devoted  to  the  sufferer,  the  good  sense  of 
his  attendants  will  teach  them  not  to  expose  him  to  the  cold,  to  an 
undue  degree  of  heat,  or  to  the  wet,  as  also  to  call  in  immediately  u 
surgeon.  But  in  very  grave  oases  it  would  lie  advisable  to  send  iiti 
the  two  nearest ;  for  the  presence  of  both  would  not  be  too  much  undo 
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Buch  circumstances,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  an 
extra  chance  in  favor  of  enlightened  aid. 

If  the  protracted  absence  of  the  medical  men,  or  the  great  dis- 
tance from  their  dwellings,  should  give  rise  to  serious  apprehen 
aions  for  the  safety  of  the  sufterer,  no  hesitation  should  be  made 
in  sending  for  a  good  nui*se,  or  some  one  who  may  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  freqnently  witnessing  cases  of  accident,  and 
the  usual  methods  of  treatment  of  such  cases;  and  then,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  advisable,  after  taking  off,  as  well  as  can  bo  done, 
the  patient's  'dress,  to  apply  leeches,  fomentations,  or  emollient 
poultices  upon  the  seat  of  tlie  injury,'which  is  generally  swollen  and 
painfiil.  But  as  these  means,  especially  the  two  first,  are  not  always 
easy,  nor  always  requisite,  it  will  be  enough,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  recourse  to  cold  water  constantly  applied  to  the  seat  of  the 
.  injuries  by  means  of  sofb  rags  upon  the  cut,  lacerated,  or  contused 
parts. 

Water,  simple  as  it  may  appear  as  an  application,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  all  nations,  the  very  best  of  reme- 
dies, and  renders  totally  superfluous  the  application  of  the  balsams, 
ointments,  and  other  external  remedies  which  are  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. Some  persons  are  led  to  expect  a  miraculous  good  from  the 
addition  of  certain  articles  to  the  water,  but  let  them  rest  assured, 
that  so  far  jfrom  increasing  its  efficacy,  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
render  it  irritating  and  injurious. 

Let  attention  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  chamber,  that  it 
be  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cx)ld,  and  that  there  be  no  more  persons 
present  than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  duties  required  by  the 
situation  of  the  sufferer.  The  occasional  visit  of  a  friend,  which  is 
always  better  avoided,  should  be  of  short  duration,  and  more  partic- 
ularly if  it  should  appear  to  cause  much  excitement  to  the  patient, 
or  U)  trouble  him. 

On  no  account  should  heating  liquids  be  administered ;  a  little 
lemon  whey,  or  better  still,  lemonade  or  barley  water,  should  be 
preferred ;  nothing  should  be  given  to  the  patient  t-o  eat ;  (the 
strictest  abstinence  is  rigorously  to  be  observed  and  persisted  in  for 
the  first  few  days;)  the  bowels  are  to  be  gently  opened  by  means  of 
injections;  (an  omice  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  salts  in  a  little  thin 
gruel ;)  and  the  wet  rags  frequently  changed,  attention  being  paid  to 
those  which  are  saturated  with  blood,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned. A  good  nurse  will  always  preserve  her  presence  of  mind, 
%nd  that  calm  which  is  so  necessary  to  assure  the  patient.  She  will 
Ande^ivor  by  all  means  to  restrain  the  sobbings  and  lamentations  of 
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assistants,  and,  in  shorty  babbling  and  noise  of  all  kinds,  which  nn( 
only  tend  to  fati^^^ue  the  patient,  but  to  troublo  that  repose  of  budy 
and  mind  of  which  he  stands  so  eminently  in  need. 

In  circumstano»3s  such  as  theso,  and  when  there  exists  gi^nera 
and  very  serious  contusions,  a  warm  bath  is  particolarly  recorr.men 
dable ;  and  where  it  is  possible  to  procure  one,  it  is  advisable  to  ktef 
the  patient  in  it  an  hour  or  more.  But  when  this  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
or  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  a  considerable  time,  a  j?bcet, 
or  what  is  still  better,  a  blanket,  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  fre* 
quently  renewed^  may  be  advantageously  substittited  Tor  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  freezing  body  as  with  fruits  ,whei 
nipped  by  the  frost,  and  which  become  almost  immediately  nittcn, 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  thaw  them  first  in  cokl  water  ;  and  exi>eri(^Do«^ 
moreover,  teaches  us  the  suffering  we  expose  ours<^lves  to,  when  imixi 
extremely  cold  we  approach  our  hands  too  near  the  stove^  If  the 
individual's  feet  who  has  rect^ived  an  injury  are  extremely  cold^  hA 
flannels  may  be  apphed  to  them,  or  otlierwise  a  bottle  of  hot  wat^^. 
A  cup  of  tea  may  be  iidministered,  or  a  little  gruel,  to  which  may  be 
added  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  \%nnc,  or  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of 
spirits.  If  he  should  have  b<M>n  in  liquor,  or  shtHild  have  the  stomach 
overcharged  with  fowl,  vomiting  should  bo  excited  by  tickling  the 
fauces  or  back  part  of  the  mouth  with  a  feather.  This  operation,  or 
rather  the  evacuation  which  results  from  it,  is  of  the  highest  utility^ 
and  prevents,  or  at  all  events  calms,  many  very  bad  8ynipt*>ms. 

If  the  individual  is  insensible,  and  if  the  means  just  pointer!  ant 
fait  to  recover  him,  or  if  from  the  exhaustion  and  debility  ixjcasioud 
by  the  loss  of  blood  he  is  in  a  fuinting  state,  means  should  be  em* 
ployed  to  re-animate  him,  sueli  as  are  usual  in  similar  states  arising 
from  ordinary  causes  ;  namely,  the  application  of  hot  flannels  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  ;  rubbing  the  limbs  with  a  brush  or  a  hard  ti>\viel; 
strong  vinegar  or  spirits  applied  to  the  mouth,  to  the  temples,  or 
introduced  into  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  feather ;  a  clyster  («»r 
injeetiiin  to  tlie  buwels)  composed  of  one  half  water  and  the  other 
half  vinegar  ;  sudden  aspersions  of  cold  water  upon  the   face  or  the 
region  of  the  heart,  taking  care  afterwards  to  rub  the  parts  dry  with 
hot  t(jwels  ;  in  short,  by  curnmts  of  fresh  air.     But  the  best  and  most 
energetic  of  all  these  means  is,  without  contradiction,  boiiin^  water 
To  use  this  conveniently  and  effectually,  it  must  be  lirought  alongside 
the  [latient,  and  a  mt*tullio  bmty  [ilunged  into  it,  whicfi  is  then  to  bo 
carried  alternately  and  in  the  following  manner  over  the  difiereot 
parts  about  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  bowl  of  a  spoon  or  a  hammer  are  as  good  as  any  tiling  for 
this  par}7ose,  and  are  extrojiiely  convenient.     The  instrument  must 
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be  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  placed  with  rapidity  upon  the  sole 
of  one  of  the  feet.  After  some  instants, it  must  be  applied  to  the  sob 
of  the  other  foot;  then  successively  upon  the  neck,  the  pit  of  t\u 
stomach,  the  calves,  along  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  upon  various 
parts  of  the  head  ;  the  application  being  pursued  in  this  manner  until 
llie  patient  returns  to  himself,  or  until  the  surgiion  arrives,  who  wil! 
prescribe -other  remedies. 

The  application  of  the  hot  iron  need  rarely  be  continued  beyond 
one  second  upon  each  particular  part;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be 
made  to  touch  the  skin  but  lightly  ;  although  in  some  serious  cases 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  allow  the  instrument  to  remain  some- 
whai  longer  in  contact  with  the  part  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
irritate,  in  order  that  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  impression  may  be 
produced. 

Should  there  exist  reasons  for  managing  with  still  more  control 
ther  delicate  susceptibility  ot  the  patient,  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  morsel 
of  linen  rag  may  be  interposed  betwiicn  the  skin  and  the  instrument; 
but  then  the  latter  must  be  more  frequently  applied,  and  allowed  to 
remain  longer  upon  the  part. 

The  very  slight  and  ci  rem  ascribed  burns  thus  occasioned,  of  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  extent,  are  in  no  respect  dangerous, 
and  are  unattended  with  any  inconvenience;  but,  renewed  with 
sufficient  frequency,  they  offer  the  most  powerful  agent  medicine 
|)ossesses  for  awakening  sensibility,  and  reviving  the  spark  of  life 
about  to  become  extinguished. 

With  this  view  it  is  that  the  method  just  described  is  recom- 
mended, it  being  a  means  so  simple  and  so  much  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  persons ;  it  is  one  which  imitates,  in  short,  the  happy  and 
salutary  effect  of  mustard  poulticijs,  blisters,  and  the  moxa ;  while 
it  is  unattended  by  the  unpleasantness  of  all  those  applications. 

The  moxa  is  the  application  of  a  burning  substanc(i  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  to  act  as  a  counter-irritant  in  a  variety  (jf  diseases.  The 
operation  for  the  moxa  is  usually  performed  thus : — A  piece  of  Ger- 
man tinder,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  is  dipped  in  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  and,  after  being  inflamed  at  a  candle,  is  held,  by  means  of 
an  instrument,  in  contact  with  the  skin,  which  becomes  burnt,  and 
afterwards  forms  an  eschar. 

OF  THE  FIRST  ATTENTIONS  GENERALLY  REQUIRED  BV  WOUNDS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash  or  gently  cleanse  tht- 
wounds  which  may  happen  to  be  covered  with  earth,  clots  of  blood, 
or  other  foreign  bodies.  If  the  blood  Hows  abundantly  or  disa- 
grceablv.  the  lijmorrhugj    may   bo  stoppjd  by  the  means  nlre:nj} 
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tuentiotiaJ ;  and  in  general  it  suiGoes  to  apply  upon  the  iujarml  paii 
a  bit  of  soft  linen,  moistened  with  cold  water,  and  matntainad  ro 
placse  by  a  handkerchief.  Should  the  wound  be  pnxluced  by  a  i«lu« 
or  ball,  or  should  it  be  lacerated  and  considerably  contused,  nothing 
remains  to  tm  done  but  to  sprinkle  the  dressing  from  time  to  tu»« 
with  cold  water. 

This  is  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do,  if  it  shotild.be  a  cam 
of  burn. 

But  if  it  should  be  a  cut  or  incised  wound,  whether  from  a  sabn*, 
hatchet,  knife,  scythe,  or  other  cutting  instrument,  there  is  this  pre* 
caution  always  to  be  taken  ;  namely,  to  bring  into  exact  contact  the 
eJges  of  the  wound,  in  order  that  they  may  unite,  and  the  core  be 
accelerated.  As  to  the  after  treatment,  it  is  strictly  the  alTair  of  a 
regular  surgeon,  but  every  one  may  be  tauglit  to  imitate  it>  by 
placing  tlie  injiyed  limb  in  such  a  position  that  the  wound  gape  its 
little  as  possible.  The  good  sense  of  the  attendants,  and  some  httle 
instruction,  will  suffice  to  put  each  in  a  condition  to  clVect  this  im- 
port^ant  obj«et.  Tlm^,  the  fingers  and  hand  must  be  closed  as  wh«n 
the  list  is  clenched,  if  the  wound  be  within,  and  kept  maintained  in 
that  position ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  be  on  the  oppo^nite  side, 
the  band  iiiU!*t  be  kept  upon  tlie  stretch.  If  the  wound  be  on  tb 
bend  of  the  knee  or  of  the  elbow,  the  leg  or  arm  must  be  bent ;  or» 
on  the  contrary,  extended,  if  it  occur  upon  the  knee  or  elbow  them- 
selves. 

When  the  wound  is  on  the  neck,  the  head  must  be  brought  to 
incline  toward  the  side  upon  which  the  wound  exists. 

As  a  general  rule,  that  position  is  to  be  sought  for,  which  will 
diminish  to  the  greatest  degree  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  must 
be  maintained  in  the  best  manner  po^;sible,  after  the  eilges  have  beea 
brouglit  with  great  exactitude  together. 

Such  will  be  the  object  of  the  surgeon  upc»n  his  arrival ;  but  before 
his  presence  can  be  pr*>cured,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  construct^ 
ing  the  appropriate  bandage,  tfio  hands  of  an  attimdant  should  be 
made  to  supply  its  deficiency.  It  is  more  especially  when  wounds 
occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints,  or  when  they  are  aecorapa- 
nied  by  a  division  of  the  bones  or  sinews,  (tendotLs,)  that  the  edgea 
of  the  wound  shoulil  be  immediately  brought  into  contact,  and 
uiaiiitaijied  sfj  by  tlie  means  just  recoi'n mended. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  the  regirnen  to  be  imposed  on  the 
patient,  and  of  those  attentions  which  wounds  in  general  demand,  i;9 
not  less  a|iplieable  to  the  injuries  lastly  sfwken  of,  and  must  be  rig 
uroiisly  obsf*rvt!d. 

Every   family  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  a  large  pieoe  of 
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adhesive  plaster;  as  to  liDen  rag,  it  will  in  general  be  readily  found. 
The  general  directions  given  above  for  the  fiiist  attentions  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  wound,  suffice  for  every  case;  as  to  the  a])plicatiun 
ot  the  dressings,  the  following  rules  will  be  found  equally  to  hold 
good. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  sui-gical  aid  cannot  be  procured. 
In  such  cases  persons  should  be  able  to  conduct  the  after-treatment 


OUnHfO  ADHISITK  STIUF8. 


throughout.  We  will  suppose  a  common  incised  wound,  from  a 
sharp  instrument,  in  which  no  large  vessel  is  implicated.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cleanse  it.     The  next  is  to  cut  a  number  of 
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8trii>s  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  prepare  some  soft  linen  rag  for  coin- 
presses  or  pledgets.  When  these  have  been  prepared,  the  muscles 
of  the  injured  parts  must  be  brought  into  relaxation,  the  edges  of  the 
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wound  brought  into  contact,  and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  previoiislj 
warmed,  applied  so  as  effectuall}-  to  maintain  them  thus.  These stripi 


ROLLING  A  BAXDAGB. 


should  be  placed  at  distances  ai>art, varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  according  to  theextent  of  tliewoiind,soas  to  allow  of  the  exuda* 


BA2n>AOIirO  THI  LB9. 


tion  of  fluids  in  the  progress  of  the  cure.     A  light  coinnrej^"-  or 
pledget  should  then  be  laid  over  the  injury,  and  a  bandage  applied 
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to  keep  the  whole  in  place,  and  support  the  action  of  the  stick- 
ing plaster.     The  Jxmduge  may  always  he  constructed  by  ntean^s  t^f 


BA>'DAGlNO  TUB  LKO. 


a  handher chiefs  or  apier^  of  linen  of  the  same  form^  folded  to  suit 
ike  nature  of  the  accident^  or  tliepart  upon  which  it  is  to  te  ap- 
plied. 


BANOAOl  APPUU)  TO  PIKOKR  AND  HANIX 


After  tlie  wound  has  been  dressed  and  the  bandage  applied,  wliich 
should  always  be  done  rather  lightly,  to  guard  against  subsequent 
inflamniation,  the  sufferer  should  be  compelled  to  observe  perfect 
repose.  The  process  of  healing  will  then  instantly  comnience ;  but 
should  there  be  too  much  action  in  the  parts — that  is  to  say,  should 
inflammation  arise  and  the  parts  swell — the  bandage  should  be 
hH>sened  and  cold  water  constantly  applied,  which  will  soon  restore 
tlic  parts  to  a  healthy  state.  Under  common  circumstances,  the  first 
dressing  should  remain  until  about  the  fourth  day,  when  it  is  to  be 
changed  in  the  following  manner.  1st.  The  bandage  is  carefully  to 
be  lifted  olE     2dly.  The  corrLpresseSy  which  generally  adhere,  and 
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require  tlie  application  lor  some  time  of  warm  water  U*  detaeh  tl*eni 
easily,  oii\}\  The  /da^iers^  the  ends  of  which  should  be  first  lifted 
u}> ;  ^umI  then  tlie  persi.»ti  utiiciating,  seizing  Hietn  with  !ub  right  baad 
(while  witli  the  left  he  presses  gently  the  thumb  uii  one  and  the 
fingers  on  the  other  side  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  uniting  edgei 


BAjrUAGES  FOR  BXAD, 


from  being  at  all  di.sturhed),  raises  them  perpendieularlj,  bat  frlowlj 
and  grmiiially,  never  acting  npon  more  than  one  plaster  at  a  tima. 
The  wound  ought  then  to  bo  gently  sponged  with  warm  water,  and 
a  fre&li  dressing  apphcd  in  the  way  already  stated. 


i&RieA-mre  4  wouim. 


Although  strapping  be  not  rifforousli/ required  in  wowndsofthw 
character  (tlie  bandage  sullieing  in  a  great  majority  of  instancee, 
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With  a  compress  on  each  side  of  the  wound),  jet  it  is  unquestionably 
the  most  secure  method,  and  particularly  in  hands  not  often  accus- 
tomed to  treat  such  accidents. 

Torn  or  lacerated  wounds  demand  nearly  the  same  treatment,  but 
the  dressings  require  to  be  put  on  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  the 
bandage  applied  still  more  lightly.  When  inflammation  comes  on  the 
wounded  limb  may  be  cooled  by  water,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  cut. 


OF  FRACTURES. 

Although  the  bones  are  almost  insensible  to  pain  when  in  a  sound 
state,  yet  when  they  are  fractured  the  slightest  motion  of  the  frac- 
tnred  extremities  is  attended  with  acute  suffering.  This  has  the 
effect  of  securing  repose  and  quietude,  without  which  the  process  of 
recovery  would  be  prevented,  and  an  exact  reunion  of  the  broken 
part  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  irritation  produced  has  also  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  healthy  action  of  the  nutritive  vessels  of  the 
part,  causing  them  to  pour  out  the  soft  substance  technically  called 
calltiSy  which,  when  fractured  parts  are  in  an  exact  state  of  adapta- 
tion, glues  them,  as  it  were,  together.  This  union  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  is  consolidated,  and  the  limb  is  again  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  In  ordinary  cases  of  fracture,  nature  sets 
up  no  greater  action  than  is  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  the  injury; 
if  the  tones  be  properly  set,  and  kept  in  their  natural  position  by  the 
judicious  use  of  splints  and  bandages,  the  limb  being  retained  in  a 
suitable  posture,  little  or  no  pain  or  inflammation  will  occur.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  methods  of  treating  the  fractures 
which  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Simple  fractures  may  be  easily  cured  by  any  one  possessed  of 
common  sense  and  a  gentle  hand.  Yet  from  ignorance  of  a  few  sim- 
ple rules,  the  patient's  friends  are  often  unable  to  afford  him  any 
relief,  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  impaired,  and  permanent 
deformity  is  frequently  the  result.  In  more  complicated  cases,  where 
the  bones  are  crushed,  and  the  soft  parts  bruised  and  lacerated,  or 
the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bones  protrude  through  the  skin,  all 
the  skill  of  the  experienced  surgeon  is  required  to  restore  the  injured 
parts.  Yet  the  following  hints,  for  the  management  of  simple 
fractures,  may  be  of  service  when  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  cannot  be 
obtained. 
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FRACTtTBES   OF   THE   THIOH-BONK. 

The  bone  is  generally  broken  about  the  middle,  or  towardd  Am 
lower  extremity;  tlie  fracture  i^  often  transverse,  but  more  frequeotf^ 
oblique. 

The  patient  experiences  severe  pain  at  the  moment  of  the  noci- 
dent,  and  is  urmble  to  move  the  limb;  the  foot  13  tm-ned  ontwardi 
from  till?  weight  of  tlie  limb ;  and  tlio  thigh  is  more  or  less  shortened, 
according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  fracture^  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone  being  almost  invariably  drawn  behind  the  upper  one^  which 
lemains  stationary;  thus  the  ends  of  the  fi-acture  ride  over  each 
otlier.  If  tlie  bone  be  broken  directly  across^  there  can  be  no  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb,  unless  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  ride  over  the 
lower,  which  rarely  happens. 

Dr*  II,  (x,  Davis  states,  in  his  work  *'  Conservative  Surgery/ 
tlmt  in  case  of  fracture,  in  moving  the  patient,  or,  if  he  has  fallen, 
in  taking  him  up,  '^  continued  extension  '■  should  be  applied^  that  it, 
a  continuous  pulling;  this  can  be  done  with  the  hands.  This  pull- 
ing prevents  the  rough  ends  of  the  bone  fractured  from  piercing  into 
and  wounding  the  soft  parts  ;  it  also  prevents  pain. 

The  iirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  a  long  splint, which  may 
he  made  of  a  piece  of  firm  deal-board,  of  a  degree  of  thickness  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  it  from  being  bent,  or  easily  broken.  It  must  be 
long  enongli  to  extend  from  a  little  above  the  false  ribs  to  three  or 
four  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  should  decline  gradoaUv 
in  breadth,  so  that  the  breadth  shall  correspond  to  the  dimensions  of 
!  lie  limb.  At  the  lower  end  two  deep  notches  are  to  be  made  for  th« 
attachment  of  the  bandages,  and  the  upper  end  is  to  be  perforated  by 
two  holes,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  patient  having  been  placed  on 
a  smooth  and  firm  bed  (a  hair  mattress  is  generally  prefuiTed),  his 
limb  is  to  be  covered  with  a  common  bandjige  or  roller,  from  the  toes 
to  near  the  knee.  This  is  done  merely  to  prevent  the  leg  from  swel- 
ling, which  would  otherwise  happen  from  the  jirossure  that  must 
neceBsarily  be  made  higher  up.  The  operator  should  now  gradually 
drmv  out  the  fractured  member,  %rhi!c  an  assistant  keeps  the  up|>er 
part  of  the  thigh  firmly  fixed  until  the  limb  is  of  the  same  length  and 
direction  with  the  sound  one.  The  long  splint,  w*ell  padded  willi 
proper  cushions,  in  order  to  ]>revent  the  skin  from  being  injured,  i^ 
then  to  be  applied,  and  attached  to  tlte  limb  by  means  of  a  roller, 
which  is  to  be  passed  round  b«ith,  from  above  the  knee  down  to  the 
foot,  and  having  been  turned  round  the  ankle  is  to  be  paased  throujj^li 
the  notches,  so  as  to  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  splint  j  the 
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tnot  is  thus  effectually  prevented  from  changing  its  position.  A 
brood  bandage  is  now  to  be  applied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  fix  the  upper  extremity  of  the  splint,  thence  down  over  the 
groin,  and  continued  downwards,  still  involving  borh  the  limb  and 
splint,  until  it  reach  the  bandage  first  applied.  The  splint  being  now 
^-mly  attached  along  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  we  are  next  to 
fasten  a  broad  bandage  round  the  lower  part  of  the  waist,  in  order  ty 
bind  it  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Nfext  pass  a  handkerchief  or  shawl 
over  the  groin  and  buttock,  and  securing  its  ends  through  the  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  splint.  By  tightening  the  handkerchief,  or  whatever 
bandage  may  be  employed,  we  of  course  extend  the  limb,  and  this 
must  be  done  frequently,  in  order  to  preserve  it  of  the  proper  length. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  reapply  the  bandages  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  the  cure,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  six  weeks ; 
but  the  patient  must  be  careful  not  to  rest  his  whole  weight  upon 
the  limb  till  three  months  have  elapsed,  because  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, by  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  united,  is  for  a  long  time 
tender,  and  might  be  readily  broken  again.  To  prevent  the  skin 
from  being  injured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention 
in  adjusting  the  cushions  about  the  ancle  and  at  the  groin,  where  the 
bandage,  which  passes  up  between  the  thighs,  must  necessarily  cause 
considerable  pressure. 

FRACTURES  OF  THK  BONES  OF  THE  LEO. 

Sometimes  the  shin  bone,  or  tibia,  is  fractured,  while  the  fibula, 
which  is  situated  behind  and  towards  the  outside  of  the  leg,  remains 
entire.  When  it  occurs  near  the  protuberance  below  the  kneepan, 
the  injury  is  readily  recognized,  particularly  if  the  knee  be  bent,  for 
then  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  bone  is  thrust  forwards.  Roll  a 
bandage  round  the  limb  from  the  toes  upwards.  Extend  the  leg. 
A  splint  of  wood,  hollowed  to  fit  the  limb,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  near  the  heel,  is  to  be  placed  behind, 
whilst  a  pasteboard  splint  is  to  be  applied  on  each  side.  The  whole 
are  then  to  be  secured  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  bandage.  If 
the  two  side  splints  are  of  wood,  they  should  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  linen  splint- wrapper  a  yard  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  cover 
the  splints.  The  wrapper  is  to  be  placed  underneath,  and  the  splints 
rolled  up  in  its  longitudinal  border,  until  they  reach  the  limb;  if 
they  do  not  fit  properly,  we  must  roll  them  over  again,  until  they 
come  accurately  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  limb.  Wherever 
two  wooden  splints  are  required  they  may  be  applied  in  this  manner, 
which,  thou^^li  a  little  more  troubli\some,  is  decidedly  the  best.  Five 
hantU  ni'  tap{»,  or  srronpr   linon,  two   fin^fi-rs'  bn^adlh   wide,   j)laeiV 
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under  the  lower  splint,  are  now  to  be  brought  round  and  tied  attki 
outer  side  of  the  limb ;  or  a  roller  may  be  appliiMl  as  above  direotol 
Care  nnust  be  taken  to  keep  the  heel  sufficiently  raised,  by  pladog 
pads  under  it. 

If  the  shin-bone  be  broken  lower  down,  the  patient  Umm  til 
power  of  tho  limb,  and  the  p!ight4?st  movement  caus%es  g^reat  pd^ 
but  there  is  not  much  deformity.  By  moving  the  fingers  along  tbe 
front  and  sharp  edge  of  the  bone,'  which  are  only  csovered  by  skin»  tht 
Beat  of  the  fracture  may  l>e  easily  ascertained;  or  if  we  grasp  botk 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  move  them  in  opposite  directions,  the  displaoe- 
ment  of  the  pieces  may  be  perceived,  and  we  may  also  distingaish  a 
grating  noise.  The  treatment  here  consists  in  placing  a  pasteboanl 
splint  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  the 
anole;  and  another  on  the  inside  of  the  same  length,  cushions  having 
been  interposed  between  the  sjilints  and  the  leg,  to  prevent  the  skiu 
from  being  injured.  The  apparatus  is  then  to  be  secured  by  five  of 
six  flat  pieces  of  tape,  which  may  be  eaaily  relaxed  or  tighr^snedi 
according  to  the  degree  of  swelling.  The  limb  is  to  be  placed  upun 
its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  bent  u[x>n  a  pillow.  If  wooden  splints 
are  employed,  they  should  be  applied  with  the  wrapper  in  the  man* 
ner  above  described,  and  oaten  cliaff  cushions  or  proper  pads  plao^id 
along  the  limb,  to  protect  the  skin, 

When  both  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  broken  together,  they  seldom 
give  way  opposite  to  eacli  other.  There  may  be  a  distance  of  several 
inches  between  the  fractures.  This  injury  causes  the  foot  to  b« 
turned  out,  and  the  leg  to  be  bent  and  deformed.  The  eighteen- 
tailed  bandage,  is  generally  employed, in  the  treatment  of  this 
ture ;  many  surgeons  use  it  in  every  case  of  fracture  of  the  e: 
ties.  It  is  made  as  follows.  To  a  piece  of  linen  three  or  four  inchel 
wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb,  and  as  long  as  the  leg,  are  to 
be  stitched  crosswise  eighteen  strips  of  the  same  width,  and  in  length 
sufl5cient  to  make  a  turn  and  a  half  rouud  the  limb,  from  the  knm 
down  to  the  ancle.  They  are  to  be  stitched  so  as  to  cover  each  other 
for  about  two-thirds  of  their  breadth.  The  lower  ones  do  not  require 
to  be  so  long  as  the  upper,  and  they  should  be  attached  rather 
obliquely  to  the  middle  piece,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  fit  properly 
round  the  limb.  In  setting  the  bones,  the  knoe  is  to  be  slightly  bent^ 
and  the  leg  drawn  out  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  contact 
The  limb  having  been  carefully  raised,  a  splint  extending  from  above 
the  knee  to  beyond  the  ancle,  covered  %vith  a  soft  pad,  and  having 
over  this  the  eighteen-taileJ  bandage,  is  to  be  placed  underneath; 
tlie  leg  is  then  to  be  gently  lowered  until  it  rests  upon  the  apparatus. 
But  in  raising  the  limb  from  the  bed,  the  operator  must  be  Gareful  Iq 
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keep  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  bone  on  the  same  level,  by 
finnly  grasping  the  limb  above  and  below  the  fracture,  and  elevat- 
ing them  together,  so  that  the  fractured  surfaces  maybe  maintained 
in  apposition.  The  eighteen -tailed  bandage  is  now  to  be  applied  in 
the  following  manner.  The  operator  lays  hold  of  tlie  extremity  of 
the  lowest  band  or  tail,  the  opposite  one  being  fixed  by  an  assistant, 
and  passes  it  obliquely  across  the  leg  to  the  opposite  side ;  he  then 
brings  over  the  end  held  by  the  assistant  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  retains  the  first  firmly  in  its  place,  and  applies  it  in 
the  same  manner  round  the  limb  so  as  to  intersect  the  tiret.  The 
tails  are  to  be  thus  applied  in  succession  from  the  ankle  up  to  the 
knee.  The  ends  should  always  be  carried  underneath  the  limb. 
Another  pad  of  some  soft  substance  is  next  to  be  applied  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  over  that  another  splint  of  the  same 
length  as  the  first.  Five  or  six  pieces  of  flat  tape  or  strong  linen, 
which  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  placed  under  the  lower 
splint,  are  now  to  be  brought  round  and  tied.  The  limb  should  be 
fixed  upon  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  made  by 
nailing  the  boards  together  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  addition  of 
a  foot  board.  The  splints  are  to  be  retained  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
the  time  required  for  the  union  of  the  bones  varying  according  to 
circumstances.  After  their  removal,  the  limb  should  be  accustomed 
to  its  former  functions  by  degrees;  and  the  patient  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  put  much  weight  upon  it  for  at  least  two  months. 


FKACTURB  OF  THE  CJOLLAB-BONE. 

The  fracture  generally  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  tlie  bone 
and  is  easily  detected,  because  we  can  feel  the  bone  along  its  whole 


APPARATUS  FOR  BROKXZI  COLLAR-BOM^ 


length.    The  weight  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  makes  the  outward 
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portion  of  the  broken  bone  tall  tlownwartls  and  foi'wards  along  witli 
t!ie  arm;  and  time  causes  the  Blioukiers  to  seem  narrower,  while  the 
jiiece  wliicli  is  attiifliud  to  tlie  brei\st-bone  appeal's  r»L&ed,  wiiLont 
really  being  so.  To  place  the  brukeii  ends  of  the  collarbone  iu 
contact,  both  ehonldc^i's  must  bo  pulled  strongly  backwards,  and 
ke[>t:  in  that  position  by  turiiititr  an  appropriate  bandage  ronndtlie 
i&lioukkrs.  The  arm  being  now  placed  across  the  ehe&t,  with  tiie 
fingers  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  shoulder,  is  to  be  support- 
ed and  fixed  in  that  position  by  fasten iug  a  broad  ban<lH*xe  ronnd 
the  arm  and  cheet,  or  by  rolliug  a  firm  pad  made  of  soft  material  io 
a  shawU  and  placing  it  in  the  arm-pit,  whieli  it  should  be  hrf^ 
enough  to  fill.  The  fihawl  is  then  to  be  tied  over  the  op^iosite 
shoulder,  and  the  ends  brought  down  and  .secured  at  the  arm-pit  q! 
the  sonnd  side ;  cushions  or  pads  being  interjjosed  to  prevent  tk 
knots  from  iujuringthe  skin.  The  arm  k  to  be  j^uppurted  and  fiid 
as  above  directed.  No  splints  or  lotions  are  required,  but  the  yutl 
should  be  examined  occasionally,  and  the  bandages  adjusted  so  aa 
tu  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone  accurately  in  contact* 

It  may  be  necessary  to  draw  blood,  and  to  keep  the  patient  on 
gpare  diet  for  a  few  days. 


FBACTOBE  OF  THE  E1B8, 


The  fracture  unites  readily,  and  the  only  danger  to  be  dreaded 
IS  inflammation  of  the  lining  memliraue  of  the  chest,  called  the 
pleura^*  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  tVeely, 
if  Ilia  countenance  becomes  anxious,  his  pulse  quick  and  strong,  die 


BAimAOB  FOB  BBOKKf  lUHk 


breathing  short  and  linrried,  with  other  symptoms  indicating  the 
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approach  or  coirnneiicemeiit  of  i)liDnrisy.  When  one  or  more  ribs  are 
fractured,  the  patient  feels  the  broken  surfaces  grating  on  each  other 
every  time  he  attempts  to  take  in  a  full  int^piration ;  the  ribs  may  also, 
in  most  cases,  be  felt  working  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  lin 
gers.  This  crepitating  or  grating  movement  cannot,  however,  be  dis- 
covered in  every  case.  The  pain  is  sharp,  and  augmented  by  moving 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  attempting  to  take 
in  a  fiiU  breath.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  frac- 
tnred  ribs  is  to  apply  a  broad  belt  or  bandage  round  the  chest,  to 
prevent  the  ribs  from  being  alternately  raised  and  lowered  during 
respiration,  and  the  firmer  it  is  applied  the  more  relief  the-i>atient 
experiences.  It  is  usual  to  pass  a  split  cloth  over  the  shoulders, 
which  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  circular  bandage,  to  prevent  its  being 
displaced.  In  general  it  is  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  patient 
soon  after  the  accident,  and  to  confine  him  to  low  diet  for  a  few  days. 


FRACTTRE  OF  THE   ARM-BONE. 

Fractures  of  the  arms  are  quite  frequent.  They  happen  to  little 
children,  to  adults,  and  to  the  aged.  It  is  very  important  that 
they  should  be  well  managed,  because  the  arms  and  hands  are 
really  more  necessary  for  our  comfort  and  existence  than  the  lower 
limbs.  A  man  with  a  broken  arm  is  really  more  helpless  in  many 
respects  than  one  whose  leg  is  broken.  Many  who  are  paralyzed 
in  their  legs,  and  yet  have  the  use  of  their  arms,  can  follow  some 
sedentary  occupation,  and  thus  support,  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  fracture  is  sometimes  oblique,  but  more  commonly  trans- 
verse ;  there  is  generally  considerable  displacement  of  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb; 
the  latter  is-  sure  to  occur  if  the  fracture  be  oblique ;  the  arm 
hangs  useless  by  the  side,  and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  limb 
causes  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  to  grate  against  each  other 
{crepitation) ;  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of 
the  accident.  There  is  no  difBculty  in  setting  this  fracture.  The 
operator  grasps  the  elbow  with  one  hand,  and  gently  extends 
the  arm,  while  with  the  other  he  straightens  the  limb  and 
replaces  the  bones.  To  secure  the  fractured  parts  in  their  situa- 
tion, a  splint  of  strong  pasteboard  is  to  be  placed  along  the  out- 
side of  the  arm,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  a  little  way 
beyond  the    point    of  the    elbow ;    and  another  splint  of  the 
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same  dpj^f^ription  is  to  be  applaud  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  eibnwm 
the  lasitle.  The  i«phiits  should  be  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  ipsiMi^ 
with  some  soft  suhstance,  to  prevent  them  from  gallino'  the  skin. 
**  Tlie  conjoined  bn*adth  of  the  gplintSj"  »ays  Mr.  Listi^n,  **shouliIbe 
etiHicient  to  embrace  the  limb  almost  entirely;  some  s^paoe  l«dD| 
Itaft,  m  that  when  the  swelling  subsides  they  may  neither  meet,  anl 
conseqnently  lie  loose,  nor  overlap  each  other,  A  long  banda^  or 
roller,  is  now  io  be  applied  over  the  whole,  commencing  from  tht 
Angers,  and  extending  it  as  high  as  the  shoulder.  This  must  not, 
however,  be  applied  so  tight  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  limb.  A  wotwlen  splint  should  be  placed  on  the  outsiik, 
and  another  bandage  applied ;  this,  however,  is  only  to  be  retained 
until  the  pasteboard  splints  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cast*  fortk 
aim.  The  elbow  should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fore-arm  properly  support-ed  in  a  sling.  If  pasteboard  canncitbe 
obtained,  wooden  s]>lints  may  bo  substituted.  On  the  seventii  at 
eighth  day.  if  the  bandages  have  slackened  from  tlie  subsidence  of 
the  swelling,  the  bandages  must  be  removed,  and  one  of  the  splints 
raised,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  shortening  of  the  limb,  nor  any 
displacement  of  the  bones,  and  again  carefully  applied  a»  before.  If 
any  deformity  be  observed  it  may  easily  be  ccmedied^  for  the  bone* 
do  not  begin  to  unite  btsfore  the  seventh  day  from  the  date  of  the 
accident  In  ordinary  cases  the  bone  will  be  firmly  united  in  aboat 
a  month ;  but  the  arm  should  not  be  used  with  much  freedom  befow 
the  expiration  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 


in#^ 


FRACTURES  OF  TUE  BONES  OF  THF.  FORE*ARM. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  one  called  the  radiuSy  ia  moii 
exp)sed  to  fractures  than  the  other,  called  the  ulna.  Fracture  of 
the  radius  is  an  accident  of  frequent  occurrence.  There  is  very  little 
distortion  unless  the  fracture  takes  place  close  to  the  wrist,  and  iheo 
there  is  considerable  deformity,  Whetlier  the  bone  be  broken  high 
up  towards  the  bend  of  the  arm,  or  down  near  the  wrist,  the  fracture 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  tracing  the  bone  with  the  fingers.  In 
all  oases  the  patient  experiences  difficulty  and  pain  in  attempting 
to  turn  the  arm  round ;  and  if  we  grasp  the  limb  above  and  below 
the  part  where  the  pain  is  chiefly  felt,  and  endeavor  to  move  the 
hand  in  different  directions,  a  grating  noise  will  be  heard,  while  a 
sensation  is  experienced  by  the  patient  in  consequence  of  the  motion^ 
which  convinces  him  of  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

When  the  radius  is  fractured,  the  ulna,  or  inner  bone,  serveft  ss 
a  splint  on  one  side,  while  it  effectually  prevents  shortening  of  the 
arm,  auil  therefore  renders  extension  unnecessary  in  sotting  the  fnj^ 
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tnre.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  ends  of  the  bone  in 
^pf>sition,  and  retaining  them  in  their  situation.  A  pasteboard 
splint,  which  has  been  softened  in  hot  water,  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  arm,  from  a  little  above  the  elbow,  to  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  soft  pads  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  arm.  A 
similar  splint  is  to  be  applied  on  the  inside,  from  the  bend  of  the  arm 
to  the  end  of  the  palm  of  tlie  hand.  A  long  bandage  is  then  to  be 
applied,  to  retain  the  splints  in  their  places.  The  arm  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  sling,  the  palm  of  the  hand  being  turned  towards  the 
breast.  The  patient  must  take  care  to  keep  the  hand  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  the  wrist  steady  ;  no  attempt  shoula  be  made  to  turn  the 
palm  up  or  down,  because  nothing  tends  more  to  displace  the  bones. 

The  ulna,  or  inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  is  not  so  often  fractured 
as  tiie  radius ;  but  is  as  easily  set,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means 
of  two  splints,  with  a  bandage,  as  above  directed. 

Both  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  sometimes  broken  ;  in  this  case  the 
patient  is  unable  to  move  the  hand ;  there  is  much  deformity  and 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  considerable  swelling  soon  follows  the 
accident.  In  setting  the  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  arm 
nntil  it  is  of  the  proper  length,  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  then  to  be 
placed  in  contact,  and  two  splints,  with  a  bandage,  applied  as  already 
directed.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  a  wooden  splint  on  the  outside  of 
the  fore-arm,  until  the  pasteboard  splints  are  sufficiently  dry  and 
firm ;  it  is  then  to  be  taken  away.  When  the  patient  is  thin,  it  is 
customary  to  place  a  compress  of  soft  linen  or  lint  between  the 
bones,  both  before  and  behind,  to  prevent  them  from  approaching 
each  other,  and  growing  together.  When  pasteboard  is  not  at  hand, 
wooden  splints  may  be  employed,  but  the  former  is  always  preferable, 
because  it  readily  takes  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and,  when  dry,  forms 
for  it  a  sort  of  firm  mould  or  case. 

FRACTURE    OF    THE    FINGERS. 

When  a  finger  is  fractured,  the  injury  is  easily,  recognized.  The 
treatment  consists  in  applying  on  the  front  of  the  finger  a'  narrow 
wooden  splint,  padded  with  tow  or  lint,  which  is  to  be  supported  by 
a  suitable  bandage. 


DISLOCATIONS. 

In  consequence  of  an  accident,  or  some  violence,  a  bone  is  occasionally 
lislodged  from  its  natural  situation,  or,  perhaps,  removed  out  of  its 
socket,  whereby  its  proper  functions* are  greatly  impeded  or  obstructed. 
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and,  €lh  such  oecurrencea  frticpieiitly  take  place  at  a  considerable 
distaace  from  any  sTir;:^ioal  assistance,  it  appears  proper  Ui  \yomimi 
a  few  of  the  most  common  causes  of  tliLs  kind,  with  the  methtiddf 
restoring  tliem,  through  the  medium  of  other  persons  possessed  of  a 
mechaaica!  turn. 

The  dislocation  of  a  bone  is  usually  ascertained  with  6856,  from 
its  being  attended  with  a  swelling  or  det^ree  of  protuberance  on  am 
side,  and  a  corresponding  hollow  on  the  other,  which  are  particularly 
apparent  on  making  a  comparist^i  between  the  member  that  has  been 
injured  and  its  fellow  ;  by  tension  and  pain,  and  by  inflammation  aod 
febrile  symptoms  bemg  present. 

The  usual  cau.ses  of  dislocations  are,  any  sort  of  external  violeooa 
suddenly  and  tV^rcibly  applied,  as  in  fallings  leaping,  twists,  blf>w9,ito. 

A  recent  dislocation  may  frequently  be  rciliiced  with  great  ca» 
by  extending  the  limb,  and  using  such  a  degree  of  force,  iji  a  gradual 
manner,  either  by  the  hands,  or  a  towel  tied  round  it,  as  will  be 
requisite  to  overcome  the  power  and  resistance  of  the  muBcles.  If, 
with  the  dislocation,  there  be  a  fracture  of  a  part  of  the  bone,  the 
diHieulty  of  roduotion  will  be  much  increased,  as  well  as  the  care 
protracted.  Moreover,  when  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  part  hiis 
heen  long  delayed,  such  as  to  the  distance  of  some  weeks^  there  will 
be  but  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  replace  it,  so  tliat  the  patient 
will  have  a  stlif  joint,  and,  if  the  injury  is  in  the  lower  extremity, 
will  be  rendered  lame  through  life. 

Treatment. — When  the  bono  has  been  dis[ilaced  for  some  time, 
and  swelling  and  inflammation  oc<?upy  the  joint,  it  will  be  neoesswy 
to  b!<^»xi  the  patient,  and,  after  well  fomenting  the  part  with  Rtinml 
cloths,  %vrung  out  in  warm  watt^r,  to  apply  soft  poultices  cofnptsed 
of  oat-meol,  oil,  and  vinegar,  for  a  time,  before  we  make  any  attempt 
to  reduce  it,  which  should  never  be  done  till  the  tension  and  inflam- 
mation have  subsided. 

After  the  reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, all  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  to  ap|>ly  one  or  two  folds  of 
linen  elnth,  wetted  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits,  to  the  part,  and 
keep  it  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  with  the  muscles  in  a  state  <rf 
relaxation.  If  it  be  the  shoulder,  arm,  or  elbow,  the  arm  should  be 
kept  in  a  sling,  fastened  round  the  neck.  If  the  lower  extremity,  it 
f^hould  be  raised  on  a  chair,  or  sofa,  as  high  as  that  on  which  tte 
patient  sit^,  "Wlien  a\lislocalion  and  fracture  exist  together,  the 
healifig  of  the  fracture  might  first  take  place,  previous  to  any  attempt 
being  made  to  reduce  the  disjoiuLing* 
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DISLOCATION   OF   THE   SnOULDEE. 

The  bead  of  tlie  iippei"  iMjue  of  the  arm  maj  and  does  slip  out 
in  diflfcrciit  directions,  in  consequfiicc  of  a  fall^  and  other  vioJencet?, 
It  seldom  takes  jjhice  upwards,  however,  but  most  eommoiilv 
downwards,  in  whieb  ea$e  a  hollow  phice  is  found  iu  tlie  upper 
part  Lif  it,  cusil}'  perceived  hy  pressing  the  ling:er  uu  it  The  Iieud 
of  the  bone  niav  also  bo  felt  in  the  arm-pit,  and  the  patient  cannot 
move  the  limb  wit)n>ut  experieneinir  severe  paitL 

In  sueli  a  case  there  is  a  euitisiderahle  difference  lu  the  length  of 
the  arm  whicli  has  not  been  injui  t*d,  when  compared  witli  the  one 
which  is  dishxjated,  and,  when  it  renjains  long  in  tliis  state  unas- 
sisted, a  swelling  and  impaired  sensibility  of  the  limb  ens^nCa 
Moreover,  there  is  an  iiiabiiity  to  niuve  the  arm^  and  every  attempt 
to  do  so  is  attended  with  contsiderable  pain. 

Wlien  the  bono  has  been  recently  dislocated,  and  no  tension 
and  inflatnnuition  have  come  on^  it  niny,  in  general,  be  readily  re- 
duced by  empluyin^  a  Uiudeiate  force;  but  when  it  lias  icuiaiued 
out  of  its  socket  for  a  considerable  time,  the  operation  of  reduetiou 
I  will  prove  both  painful  and  difficult. 
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Treatment. — Wlien  a  difiloeation  of  the  shoulder  is  acenmpanied 
with  swelling  and  inflammation,  the  reducins:  it  should  bo  sn>' 
pended  until  these  have  in  a  i^reat  de^rree  sulisided.  Tlie  lind)  is 
to  be  kept  perfecfly  at  iTst,  and  the  part  moistened  with  vinegar 
and  water,  by  linen  cloths  wrung  out  therein. 

As  soon  as  the  sw^elling  and  inllammation  have  subsided,  tht 
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iVtIlowing  course  should  be  adopted.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed 
111^*11  H  low  stool,  an  assistant  is  then  to  hold  the  body  very  finnh, 
so  that  it  cannot  give  way  on  extorting  the  liecessarv  force,  wliiUt 
atiotirer  pertsoii  hiys  liolJ  of  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  jind 
gradually  extends  it^  increasing  the  force  as  may  be  requisite.  Tb 
opcj'ator  then  is  to  put  a  napkin  under  the  patient's  arm,  causing 
it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck,  and  by  this  he  is  graduaJlv  to 


nrrriKo  a.  dislocated  sbofljikh. 


rflise  the  head  of  the  bonej  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  ccnsidcraWo 
extension  and  resistauce  are  effected  by  the  assistanta,  and  with 
his  hands  directs  it  into  its  right  place,  on  which  a  slight  crack  or 
noise  is  usually  lieard.  After  the  reduction  the  parts  may  be  rub- 
bed with  cfiinphorated  liniioent  made  gently  warm,  and  the  arm 
be  kept  very  still  Ity  putting  it  into  a  sling, 

Dialocations  of  the  shoulder,  though  they  may  be  readily  set  by 
a  surgeon,  are  yet  very  scriuns  injnries,  and  those  who  meet  with 
such  an  accident^  or  who  have  reason  to  svspect  that  it  h^is  hupp^fd 
to  them^  shmthi  avail  themsdves  of  sldlUd  surgival  assistanm  if  it 
t\m  he  ddained.  It  is  propel  to  remark  just  here,  that  many  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  natural  bone  setters,  are  ideally  great  bum- 
bugs.  They  often  pretend  to  set  bones  that  were  never  out  uf 
joint. 

Should  pain,  swelling,  or  inflammation  succeed  the  reduction  of 
the  bone,  they  are  to  be  relieved  by  topical  bleeding  with  leeclie^ 
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laxative  medicines,  and  a  cooling  regimen.  If  the  limo  remaius  in 
a  weak  state  for  any  length  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  injury, 
pouring  cold  water  from  a  tea-kettle,  or  pumping  on  it,  may  b/» 
likely  to  strengthen  it. 

DISLOCATION   OF   THE    ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  various  directions, 
and  the  injury  may  readily  be  discovered  by  the  patient's  inability 
to  bend  the  limb,  together  with  its  stiffness,  and  a  protuberance 
being  observed  on  that  side  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone  is 
pushed,  although  this  is  occasionally  obscured  by  a  degree  of  swell- 
ing and  inflammation. 

To  reduce  a  dislocation  at  the  elbow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  assistance  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  must  hold  the  arm  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  joint ;  an  extension  is  then  to  be  made  by 
one  of  them  in  a  gradual  manner,  till  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
return  the  bones  into  their  proper  place,  after  which  the  arm  is  to  be 
bent,  and  kept  suspended  in  a  sling  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
injured  part  being  for  a  few  days  frequently  wetted  with  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  camphorated  spirits. 

Dislocations  of  the  wrists,  fingers,  &c.,  are  to  be  reduced  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  a  proper 
extension,  and  guiding  the  bones  into  their  natural  situation  with 
tl.e  operator's  fingers. 

DISLOCATION   OF    THE   THIGH-BONE. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  dislocated  in  almost  any 
direction,  but  in  general  it  takes  place  inward  and  downward.  In 
this  case  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other.  But  when  it  is  displaced  backward,  it  is 
usually  pushed  upwards  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  limb  is 
shortened,  the  foot  turned  inward,  and  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
may  be  felt  on  examination. 

To  replace  this  bone  when  it  is  dislocated  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  patient  must  be  laid  on  his  back,  and  either  be  held  by 
proper  assistants  or  fastened  by  bandages.  A  strong  extension  is 
then  to  be  made  by  other  persons  through  the  means  of  a  sling 
Rxed  on  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  during  this  period 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  pushed  outward  by  the  operator,  till  it 
slips  into  its  socket.  If  the  dislocation  be  outward,  the  patient  must 
be  laid  on  his  face,  and  while  the  assistants  are  making  due  exten- 
sion, the  operator  is  u  push  the  head'  of  the  bone  inward  until  it  '19 
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replaced,  to  8U(.*cee(I  in  wlilub  efiectually,  a  proper  e<.M>peraticm  ol 
tlie  assistants  in  niisiug  tlie  bouti  iiuist  bt!  attended  to. 

Dklucutions  of  the  knees,  tinkles,  and  toes  are  to  be  reduced  bf 
making  a  due  extension  in  ojiposite  directions,  tbrongli  the  inediaa 
of  assistants,  wLilu  the  operatuj'  repUices  the  hones  in  tlieir  ri^l 
eitnation.  When  tension  and  inflanniiation  prevail,  active  meitni 
hy  butli  general  and  topical  bleeding,  freely  evacuating  tlie  bowels 
hy  inirt^ative^^  and  eontiiutig  the  patient  to  a  spare  regimen,  nmatbe 
resorted  to,  not  only  in  dislocations  of  tlie  thigh-bone,  but  likewise 
iu  those  of  the  minor  ones. 

-  In  very  robust  (iersons,  the  force  of  the  muscles  sotnetunes  resi$u 
every  effort  to  reduce  a  disjointed  limb,  in  which  ease  it  mnj  be 
well  TO  excite  some  degree  of  languor  and  debilit}-,  either  by  putting 
the  patient  into  a  warm  bath,  or  giving  him  a  grain  or  two  of  tJl^ 
tarized  antimuny,  the  operator  taking  the  advantage  of  the  cffccl 
prodnced  thereby  previous  to  the  act  of  vomiting,  for  reduciri|;  llie 
dislocated  boue;  or  by  the  inhalation  of  ehlorofonuj  or  sulphuric 
otlier. 

DISLOCATION   OF  THE  JAW-BONE* 

To  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw-bone,  the  person  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  low  stool,  and  his  head  being  firmly  held  by  an  a^ist- 
ant,  the  operator  is  then  to  thrust  his  two  thumbs,  covered  with 


DlSLOGATEP  1AW« 


axTmsa  Ttf«  jaw. 


linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  slip,  as  far  into  the  mouth  ns  lie  vnnf 
while  his  fingers  are  applied  externally  to  the  jaw.     After  he  hu 
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got  a  firm  hold  of  this,  he  is  to  press  it  strongly  downward  and 
backward,  by  which  means  the  protruded  ends  of  the  jaw-bone  may 
be  easily  restored  to  their  proper  cavities  or  sockets.  The  jaw  is 
afterward  to  be  kept  still  for  some  time,  the  patient  avoiding 
mastication,  particularly  of  any  hard  substance,  till  the  parts  have 
acquired  their  former  tone.    ^ 

DISLOCATION    OF  THE  NECK. 

When  the  neck  is  completely  dislocated,  speedyideatli  ensues  if 
it  is  not  instantly  replaced,  owing  to  the  pressure  made  by  the  parts 
on  the  spinal  marrow.  If  it  be  only  partially  displaced,  the  lifo\>f 
the  patient  may  be  preserved  if  the  reduction  be  promptly  made. 

When  only  partial  dislocation  of  ^he  neck  has  taken  i)]aee,  the 
chin  appears  fixed  to  the  patient's  breast,  which  prevents  his  spcak^ 
ing,  swallowing,  or  at  all  moving  the  parts;  his  face  is  generally 
tnmed  towards  one  side,  his  countenance  appeal's  bloated,  and  iiis 
neck  swells.     Moreover,  he  is  deprived  of  sensibilit}'. 

The  patient  must  be  turned  immediately  on  his  back,  and  the 
operator  place  himself  immediately  behind  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  whilst  a  proper* resistance 
is  made*  by  fixing  his  knees  against  the  shoulders  of  the  patient. 
The  head  is  then  to  be  pulled  with  some  force,  which  is  to  be  gi-a 
dually  increased,  the  head  being  moved  at  the  time  from  side  to 
side  until  the  joint  is  replaced,  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  snai)- 
ping  of  the  bone  when  passing  into  its  socket,  as  well  as  from  the 
sensibility  of  the  patient  being  in  some  mciisure  restored,  and  his 
beginning  to  breathe. 

After  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced,  the  head  should,  bo 
secured  in  its  place  by  a  proper  bandage,  the  parts  be  well  bathed 
with  camphorated  spirits,  the  patient  bled  and  put  to  bed,  and  the 
bowels  freely  purged.  Until  the  tone  of  the  injured  part  is  })roperly 
restored,  quietness  will  be  necessary,  and  for  a  due  length  of  time  a 
spare  diet  will  be  advisable. 


EUPTURES. 

Ruptures  are  common  to  both  sexes,  although,  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  parts  where  they  most  usually  occur,  they  are  far 
more  frequent  in  males ;  and  are  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes 
which  tend  to  overcome  that  nice  balance  of  forces,  which  exists  in 
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every  iudividual,  hetwecti  the  intestines  themselves  and  the  sw 
rounding  iniihck^6  vvliich  i-untain  thetn ;  the  first  by  their  elastieitj 
tending  to  escape  outwards ;  the  second  bj  tlieir  contmctile  stmo- 
lure  exerting  a  nnifonn  compression,  and  opposing  their  displace- 
jTient.  There  arc,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  correBponding  to 
the  l>end  of  the  tliigli,  eertain  openings,  by  which  vessels,  ifee,  pa« 
out;  and  it  is  thruogli  these  openings  that  a  bowel  is  protnidd, 
when,  by  any  sodden  exertion,  the  whole  mass  are  forcibly  prewed 
downwards.  Among  the  most  conjnKin  causes  are  violent  bor&e 
exercise,  or  violent  exertion  of  any  other  kind,  more  particularly 
when  the  body  is  tiglitly  girt  by  stays,  belts,  liigh  traweers,  Ac. 
The  causes  which  predis|)use  to  this  accident,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe 
peculiar  state  of  the  individual  most  favorable  to  its  occurrence J» a 
laxity  of  fibre,  from  constitutional  weakness,  or  from  a  previous  di- 
latation or  extension  of  the  walls  of  the  body  from  dropsy  or  chilJ- 
bearing, 

I3e  careful  not  to  keep  atrnss  on  while  a  hernia  is  still  down ;  it 
may  excite  an  infiaujination  which  will  make  it  impossible  to  relHni 
it.  again,  or  it  may  indeed  cause  strangulation  of  the  hernia  aiid 
sudden  death, 

A  hernia  is  comparalively  a  sliglit  tronble  so  h:>ng  as  it  is  eiisily 
put  back,  but  a  slight  injury  may  render  it  at  any  moment  a  iiio§t 
dangerous  condition. 

As  this  cofidition  may  be  eansed  by  a  badly  fitting  truss  aloi 
be  careful  either  to  wear  no  truss  at  all,  or  else  to  be  sure  that 
one  you  ilfee  fits  yon  accurately. 

Ruptures  in  adults  are  rarely  completely  enred ;  Init  ruptures  iii^ 
children,  if  properly  treated,  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  pretty  surely 
curable,  with  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  result. 

The  treatment  mnst  consist  in  the  use  of  a  good-fitting,  easy  truss, 
applied  just  m  soon  as  the  rujiture  is  fii'st  discovered. 

Do  not  delay  treatment  for  a  day  ;  if  you  do,  it  will  and  most 
get  worse  and  worse  daily. 

Kot  only  must  the  truss  be  applied  early,  but  its  nse  must  he 
maintained  constantly  ;  it  must  not.  be  removed  even  for  the  time  of 
using  a  bath  or  being  washed,  because  a  single  momentary  protru&ioa 
undoes  all  the  good  tliat  it  may  have  taken  weeks  to  accomplish. 

In  the  absence  of  a  truss,  while  onti  is  being  procured  in  the^e 
cases,  puss  a  narrow  bandnge  aronnd  the  body,  and  then  from  that 
pass  another  dow^n  the  groin,  and  around  behind  the  buttocki?,  fa^^t* 
ening  it  by  suceessive  turns  to  the  bandage  behind.  This  will 
eutfice  to  bind  down  over  tlie  seat  of  the  rupture  a  little  pud,  which 
may  be  made  of  muslin  or  soft  flannel ,  and  prevent  it  from  protru- 
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Bion  more  or  less  during  erring  or  violent  moticn  of  the  little 
patient,  until  a  truss  bo  procured. 

This  complaint  may  exist  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  nor  in  any  way  aftect  his 
health ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  should  he  neglect  the  use  of  the 
truss,  or  abandon  it  too  early,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  cured, 
and  that  he  has  no  relapse  of  the  accident  to  apprehend,  he  is  bat 
too  frequently  lulling  himself  into  a  fatal  error ;  for  the  parts,  from 
a  slight  cause,  will  again  suddenly  protrude,  and  often  become  diffi- 
cult of  reduction,  or  sometimes  even  incapable  of  being  replaced. 
This  latter  state  is  what  is  generally  termed  strangulated  riii)ture, 
and  oftentimes  requires  a  surgical  operation;  for  it  is,  in  certain  cases, 
so  dangerous,  that  without  this,  the  patient's  life  must  infallibly  be 
lost. 

Now,  the  use  of  the  truss,  be  it  clearly  understood  by  every  one, 
is  to  press  upon  the  opening,  and  supply  an  artificial  strength  to  the 
surrounding  fibres,  whose  power  of  resistance  has  been  overcome  by 
the  violence  already  spoken  of.  It  is  quite  evident^  therefore^  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  donSj  when  a  rupture  has  been  distinctly  recog^ 
nizedy  is  to  return  the  protruded  parts  into  their  natural  place^  and 
maintain  them  by  an  accurate  and  well  regulated  pressure  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  No  delay  should  ever  be  indulged  in, 
whether  the  rupture  be  altogether  new,  or  one  which  has  been  already 
long  existing ;  for  strangulation  occurs  so  suddenly,  that  frequently, 
before  a  surgeon  can  be  procured,  or  employ  the  means  of  his  art, 
the  danger  has  become  insurmountable.  •  ^ 

How,  then,  is  a  rupture  to  be  recognized  ? — There  is  to  be  per- 
ceived, in  the  parts  in  which  rupture  usually  takes  place,  a  swelling, 
sometimes  tense  or  elastic,  at  othera  soft  and  compressible,  without 
any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  causes  of  the  accident  should  be 
considered,  and  will  probably  reveal  at  once  the  fact.  However,  the 
more  certain  signs  are,  a  variation  in  the  size  of  the  swelling  from 
the  position  of  the  individual ;  being  smaller  while  he  is  lying  dowTi, 
and  larger  when  he  is  standing  upright  and  holds  in  his  breath  ;  a 
disappearance,  or  at  least  considerable  diminution,  when  pressure  is 
exercised  upon  it,  and  a  return  to  its  former  dimensions  when  that 
pressure  is  removed.  The  swelling  is  usually  larger  and  more  ten.se 
wh(;n  the  patient  coughs,  or  after  he  has  taken  a  full  meal  ;  but  is, 
on  the  c<intrary,  smaller  and  softer  in  the  morning  before  he  has 
broken  his  fast.  .  He  is  often  troubled  with  colic,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation. • 

When  the  rupture  is  easily  reducible,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the 
individual  in  a  convenient  position,  and  e\ert  a  gentle  compression 
upon  the  swelling  from  below  upwards,  smd  a  peculiar  guigling 
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noi^e  will  at  once  announce  that  the  protruded  bowel  is  rpstflr**d  to 
it«  proper  place.  But  when,  on  tiie  ciintrary,  the  rupture  is  stran* 
girlMtml,  (which  is  known  by  the  great  hardness  and  pain  uudef 
prespuro,  or  from  coughing,  snet^zing,  or  any  other  agitation  of  the 
body;  by  the  absolute  o<3nstipation  ;  the  continuance^  of  vomiting; 
and  tlie  general  symptj^ms  of  fever,)  somethmg  more  is  required  than 
a  mere  attempt  at  pushing  up  the  intestine.  The  warm  bath  should 
be  first  employed.  If  this  fail,  bloodletting  must  be  resorted  to, 
which  had  better  be  practised  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.  It  ia 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  tliat,  in  all  such  cases  of  danger,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  the  aid  of  a  surgeon ;  but  such  13  < 
the  danger  of  a  strangulated  rupture  or  hernia  attended  with  the 
symptoms  last  described,  that  it  is  highly  advisable,  when  a  ronsider- 
ablo  delay  would  take  place  before  his  arrival,'  to  employ  the  me^ns 
first  piintf-d  out,  which  are  not  only  tlie  best,  but  by  far  the  most 
secure  in  the  hands  of  otliers  than  regularly  educated  practitioners. 

The  position  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  ejrecting  the  restoration 
of  the  iuiestine  is  of  the  highost  consequence.  He  should  re})ose  on 
his  back,  his  head  and  shoulders  raised  with  pillows,  his  body  bentf 
to  put  the  muscles  of  the  belly  into  perfect  relaxation,  by  the  knees  i 
beitig  brought  upwards.  The  person  who  officiates  should  then  take 
h*<ld  of  the  neck  of  the  swelling  (for  it  is  of  the  form  of  a  pear  the 
tiiiek  end  downwards)  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he 
grasps  the  larger  portion,  and  gently  pushes  the  protruded  parts 
upwards,  which  the  left  hand  is  intended  to  direct  through  the 
opening.  This  should  be  done  very  gradually,  and  |mtiently,  and 
always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  parts  have  protrude«l.  It  will 
iiometimes  require  to  be  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time,  (per- 
haps for  an  homr^)  before  all  hofjc'of  reduction  can  be  fairly  given  up* 
If  violence  be  om]>loyed  the  greatest  danger  is  liable  to  ensue  ;  mor- 
tification  being  almost  sure  to  follow. 

While  the  patient  is  in  the  warm  bath,  and  before  the  reiiuction 
is  attempted  by  the  hand,  he  should  be  placed  as  directed  for   the  j 
lalter  attempt,  and  not  unfrequc^ntly  the  parts  return  of  themselves. 

When  bleeding  and  the  warm  bath  have  been  employed  witliout 
avail,  the  end  has  lieen  attainted  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
parts.     But  this  should  only  be  done  as  a  last  resource. 


BRUISES. 


A  SLIGHT  bruise  is  of  little  consetpience,  and  requires  no  particular 
ttttention  ;  but  when  severe,  it  demands  proper  treatment.     A  severe 
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brnis©  is  followed  by  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  injured  parts, 
as  is  exemplified  when  a  blow  is  received  on  the  eye,  which  causes 
what  is  commonly  called  a  black  eye.  The  extensive  discoloration 
which,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  a  bruise,  alarms  some  patients ; 
this  is,  however,  a  favorable  sign.  Danger  arises  in  consequence  of 
blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  in  particular  situations,  and  not  from 
the  quantity  discharged.  Hence,  a  small  quantity  effused  into  the 
brain,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  into  the  chest  or  belly, 
from  a  similar  cause,  will  endanger  life,  and  probably  cause  death ; 
while  a  large  quantity  thrown  loose  under  the  skin,  causing  extensive 
discoloration,  may  bo  rapidly  absorbed  without  much  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  A  severe  blow  received  on  a  large  joint  always 
produces  serious  consequences  ;  and  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  may  burst  the  bladder,  if  it  happen  to  be  distended  with  urine 
at  the  time,  and  cause  death. 

The  effusion  of  blood  Uijder  the  skin  is  not  the  only  effect  of  a 
bruise.  The  muscles,  and  other  soft  parts,  are  generally  injured,  and 
lemaiu  in  a  weak  and  painful  state  during  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury ;  or  they  may  be  so  destroyed 
as  to  deprive  them  of  life.  In  this  case  sloughing^  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  separation  of  the  dead  parts  from  the  living,  must  take  place. 

Treatment, — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  treating  a  bruise 
is  to  prevent  inflammation.  Cold  lotions  should  be  constantly  applied 
to  the  parts.  The  sooner  they  are  employed  the  better.  When 
resorted  to  early,  they  are  not  only  useful  in  keeping  off  and  sub- 
duing inflammation,  but  tend  also  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  lacerated  vessels.  The  best  lotions  are  those  in 
common  use,  namely,  Goulard  water  and  vinegar,  or  spirits  and 
water.  When  the  bruise  is  slight,  and  the  injured  parts  kept  at 
rest,  no  other  treatment  than  this  will  be  required.  But  if  inflam- 
mation comes  on  in  consequence  of  a  severe  bruise,  leeches  ought  to 
be  repeatedly  applied,  low  diet  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  bowels 
freely  opened  by  occasional  doses  of  cooling  purgatives.  Q^uiet  is 
necessary.  The  inflammation  which  arises  from  a  bruise  seldom 
terminates  in  suppuration ;  but,  if  the  formation  of  matter  appears 
inevitable,  the  cold  lotions  should  be  discontinued,  and  warm  poul- 
tices applied. 

If  the  above  means  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  or  subduing 
inflammation,  apply  friction  with  opodeldoc,  the  compound  camphor 
liniment,  or  sal-ammoniac,  half  an  ounce,  vinegar  and  spirits,  of 
each  twelve  ounces,  mixed. 

The  pouring  of  cold  water  from  a  height  on  the  bruised  parts, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  cair  be 
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used.  Pressure  bj  the  application  of  a  bandage  rolled  round  tiie 
parts  is  also  an  excellent  treatment.  The  application  of  eleclrldty 
in  bruises  afteiitinies  is  of  very  great  serxice  (see  ^f^firicify).  It 
geenis  to  aid  absoi^ptit-tn.  The  best  method  of  application  in  feucli 
cases  is  with  the  hand  of  tlie  operator. 


BURNS  Al^T)  SCALDS. 

Bums  are  nsnally  divided  into  fonr  varieties  or  decrees. 

In  the  ^first  degree  there  is  redness,  slight  swelling?,  heat,  ad 
aente  pain  of  the  part.  These  symptoms  continue  a  few  hours,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  days ;  in  the  latter  case  the  injury  termin&teft 
in  a  peeling  off  of  tlie  scarf-skin. 

In  the  Mecand  degree  there  are^  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  tirat,  vesicles  (or  bladders)  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid  of  » 
pale,  yellowish  color;  this  fluid  (or  serum)  lies  liet  ween  the  true  skin 
and  the  thin  scarl-skin  (or  cuticle). 

In  the  f/tird  degree  the  life  of  the  (true)  skin  is  destroyed,  and 
the  burned  part  presents  a  moist  and  soft  surface  of  a  yellowit^h  or 
brown  color,  with  or  without  vesicles,  containing  fluid  of  a  dirty 
brown  or  of  a  bloody  and  turbid  appearance ;  or  it  may  be  dry, 
black,  and  charred. 

In  the/f/*/r/A  degree  the  injury  extends  deeper  than  the  skin, 
the  fat  and  muscles  arc  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  tendons,  Hga* 
ments,  and  other  parts,  even  as  far  as  the  bone,  may  snliseqneutlr 
inflame  and  mortify* 

When  parts  are  burned  deeply,  so  as  to  destroy  their  vitJility^the 
pain  is  less  severe  than  when  the  siuface  of  the  skin  only  is  injured. 

When  a  great  extent  of  surface  is  burned,  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  may  cause  detitli  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

After  a  biirn  of  the  worst  description,  the  patient  complains  of 
being  cold,  his  pulse  is  weak  and  almost  imperceptible,  and  shivering 
usually  conies  on.  If  there  be  also  great  pain,  he  soon  falls  into 
a  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility,  which,  if  reaction  do  not  tidce 
place,  continues  until  death.  This  state  of  insensibility  to  p»iil 
fieems  wisely  ordained  to  prevent  the  extreme  suflering  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  patient. 

Treatment, — It  becomes  every  one  to  know  bow  to  act  in  ease  of 
such  accidents,  because  burns  are  inflicted  suddenly,  medical  men 
are  not  always  at  hand,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  im- 
mediately,  to  relieve  the  acute  pain  which  follows  these  injuries. 
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The  want  of  presence  of  mind  at  the  time  of  tlio  accident  often 
'enders  burns  more  severe  than  tJiej  otherwise  would  be.  Iluw  fre- 
jiiently  doe§  it  happen  that  females,  wlien  their  dreeses  catch  tire, 
ns-teud  of  taking  the  most  prompt  means  of  extin^nisbing  t!ie  flames^ 
generally  increase  them  by  running  abuut  screaiiiing  fur  assi,stanee, 
ivhen  they  ought  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  roll  over  and  over  on 
he  car[)et  The  erect  position  of  cDiii*se  allows  the  flames  to  sprcjul 
md  rise  rapidly  to  the  head  and  neck^ — parts  where  tlie  tire  is  must 
;o  be  dreaded;  whereas  the  horizontal  position,  on  thecuntraryjias 
I  considerable  effect  in  preventing  their  extending.  In  soch  eases 
tlie  hearth-rug,  table-coirer,  a  sJiawI,  or  any  woollen  article,  are  the 
things  to  be  used  by  any  one  who  may  happen  to  l>e  near,  fur  the 
urpose  of  extinguishing  the  flames.  It  also  freqnently  occurs  wlien 
Ihe  legs  and  feet  are  ^eahled,  that  instead  of  cutting  tlie  stockings 
Ifcnd  removing  thenj  gent)y,  they  are  drawn  off',  carrying  the  scarf 
akin  along  with  tliem  ;  and  in?  true  skin  being  then  exposed,  the 
[Host  excruciating  pain  is  produceAi. 

The  principle  on  winch  bnrns  are  now  treated  is  tliat  of  exclnd- 
ng  them  from  the  air ;  which  may  be  done  by  covering  tije  burned 
r  scalded  parta  with  flour,  or  enveloping  them  with  cotton  wooL 
X  is  in  general  advisable,  before  employing  the  cotton ,  either  to  im- 
erse  the  parts  in  cold  water,  if  their  situation  will  admit  of  tliis  be- 
Dg  done,  or  apply  to  them  pieces  of  tine  linen  dipped  in  cold  water,. 
r  rittegar  :ind  water,  and  wetted  frequently  during  several  lionrs, 
r  nntil  the  pain  and  heat  are  removed.  But  when  the  liurned  sur- 
ftce  18  extensive  there  is  always  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  which  is 
[enerally  accompanied  with  shiveriugs.  In  this  case  etJd  appliea- 
1011S  would  do  harm,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  employed,  even  when 
tbe  bnrn  is  sliglit,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  shivering;  nor  should 
liey  be  continued  if  the  patient  be  not  relieved  by  them,  or  if  they 
ring  on  shivenng;  and  they  are  always  improper  when  the  injin-y 
i  on  the  breast,  l>elly,  or  on  any  part  of  the  trunk  of  tlie  body. 

Wlien  the  legs  and  feet  are  scalded,  they  should  be  plunged  as 
k)on  as  possible  into  cold  water,  and  kept  immersed  in  it  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  before  the  stockings  are  removed.  By  this 
eans  blisters  are  often  prevented. 
The  blisters,  or  vesicles,  which  frequently  make  their  appear- 
mce  suddenly  in  consequence  of  a  bum  or  scald,  should  be  pnnc* 
tired  with  a  needle,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape.  The  burned 
arts  are  afterwards  to  be  carefully  washed  with  tepid  water  before 
pplying  flour  or  cotton. 

The  cotton  employed  should  be  finely  carded,  and  then  ap^died 
iver  the  burned  surtiice  in  thin  layersjone  over  another,  until  there 
2S 
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IS  a  covering  anfficieritly  thick  to  exclude  the  air,  and  protect  tlii 
parts  from  uridoe  pn3ssure.  Bandages  are  then  US  be  applies!  or» 
tiic  whole  ol  this  envelop,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderate  and  e^ojl 
df*gree  of  pressure.  la  mild  ca&ea  this  dressing  will  be  sufficient,  acj 
when  removed  in  the  coui-ae  of  ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  part  rill 
he  found  covered  with  new  skin.  JUut  if  the  diseliarge  of  roatJer 
l»c  very  profuse,  it  will  find  its  way  through  the  dressing,  the  wiled 
p:ii*t  of  which  must  then  be  removed,  allowing  that  which  ailhem 
to  the  skin  to  remain,  and  fresh  layers  of  cotton  applied  with  a*  little 
delay  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
l>urued  parts.  The  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  in  tlu»  manner  u 
often  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  until  the  <!ure  is  completed. 

The  application  of  flour  to  burned  and  scalded  part^  has  h>ug  beeo 
popular.  Tiiis  method  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  cotton,  inasmuch 
iii^  the  fi*)ur  relieves  the  pain  almost  as  soon  as  it  Is  applied,  thm 
rendering  the  application  of  cfdd  lotions  unnecessary. 

In  cases  of  deep  burns,  treated  either  by  cotton  or  flour,  it  W 
comes  necessary  to  remove  the  dressing  and  examine  the  parts  about 
once  a  wct.^k,  until  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  the  suljsequent 
discharge  of  matter  is  diminished.  After  the  dead  partes  have  been 
dt^tached,  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  keep  down  proud  flesh;  io 
such  cases  pressure  over  the  dressing  by  means  of  slieet  lead  has  an 
excellent  etVect  when  properly  graduated.  The  principal  advantage 
derived  from  cotton  or  flour  is  during  the  acute  stage ;  and  theretc.»re^ 
when  the  crust  or  paste  formed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  is 
detached  from  tlie  ulcerated  surface,  the  ulcere  may  cither  be  treated 
by  astringcut  lutious,  pressure,  keeping  the  proud  flesh  under  bj 
touching  it  with  lunar  caustic  or  blue  vitriol,  and  the  other  means  in 
general  use  in  sucIj  cases  (see  Ulcers);  or  tlie  flour  or  cotton  maybe 
re-ap|)licd  and  removed  every  six  or  eight  days  nntil  a  core  i8  ef- 
fected. 

Tlie  dressings  should  be  changed  quickly,  so  that  the  parts  may 
be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air;  and  when  the  burned 
surface  is  extensive,  it  must  not  be  all  exposed  at  once.  An^if 
and  more  recent  itemed jf  for  hums  isearhdh  acid.  It  may  be  nsed 
in  solution — ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

In  whatever  manner  bums  may  be  treated,  the  greatest  eaw 
must  Ire  taken  to  prevent  contractions  of  joints,  and  improper  adhe- 
fcions  between  tlie  raw  surfiices.  The  position  ought  always  to  be 
such  as  to  keep  the  skin  extended.  Hence,  when  the  front  of  the 
ann  and  fore-arm,  or  the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  are  burnt, 
splints  are  required  to  keep  the  limbs  extended  ;  but  attention  must 
be  paid  not  to  allow  the  joints  to  become  stiff  by  *^taining  tliein 
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too  long  in  one  position  ;  they  ought  to  be  moved  by  an  attendant 
firom  time  to  time  in  order  to  prevent  rigidity,  otlierwise  it  might 
afterwards  be  both  a  tedious  and  dithcult  matter  to  restore  them  to 
freedom  of  motion.  To  prevent  raw  surfaces  from  adliering  to  each 
other  they  must  be  kept  separated  by  placing  something  between 
tliem  ;  for  example,  to  keep  the  lingei*s  from  growing  to  each  other, 
it  18  usual  either  to  place  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  between  them, 
or  to  keep  them  extended  on  a  hand-board. 

In  slight  bums  no  internal  treatment  is  necessary,  repose  and 
low  diet  are  suflScient ;  but  in  severe  cases,  when  there  is  shivering, 
or  a  tendency  to  it,  and  the  patient  complains  of  being  cold,  and  has 
sickness  at  stomach,  a  pale  countenance  and  weak  pulse,  stimulants 
are  indicated  ;  a  little  brandy  or  wine  and  warm  water,  \vitli  six  or 
eight  drops  of  laudanum,  are  to  be  given  occasionally  ;  and  bottles 
of  hot  water,  or  hot  bricks,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  until  the 
system  recovers  from  the  sudden  shock  which  it  has  received,  and 
reaction  takes  place.  The  warm  bath  is  the  best  thing  for  restoring 
reaction  in  children. 

During  the  inflammatory  stage  the  diet  must  be  very  sparing, 
and  confined  to  vegetables,  fruit,  and  farinaceous  substances ;  and 
barley-water,  with  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  nitre,  may  be  given  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  or  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  soda-water, 
lemonade,  or  any  other  cooling  beverage.  Attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  are  to  be  kept  moderately  open, 
without  producing  purging ;  for  this  purpose  castor-oil  is  preferable 
to  saline  medicines,  which  might  bring  on  shivering.  The  feverish 
symptoms,  after  being  absent  for  many  days,  may  return  at  the  time 
when  the  eschars  or  sloughs  are  being  detached,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment is  then  again  requisite. 

When  there  is  much  ulceration,  with  a  free  discharge  of  matter, 
the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported  by  light  and  nourishing 
diet,  such  as  soup,  jelly,  and  light  puddings ;  and  at  dinner  a  little 
chicken  or  fish,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  porter,  may  be 
allowed.  In  this  stage  it  is  also  advisable  to  give  a  grain  of  quinine 
in  port-wine  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  order  to  increase  the  appetite 
and  promote  digestion. 

We  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  preparation  de- 
signed for  injuries  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  whether  by  violence, 
burns,  or  otherwise.  It  consists  simply  of  a  solution  of  gun  cotton 
(a  recent  discovery)  in  ether,  or  collodion  (see  Collodion),  Upon  the 
application  of  this  liquid  the  ether  almost  instantly  evaporates, 
leaving  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound  an  almost  imperceptible 
shield,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  new  and  instantaneous  epidermis^ 
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or  otiteide  skin  j  thus  proteeting  the  wound  securely  from  the  sitp 
gravatiug  influence  of  the  air,  dust,  &c. 

Yet  the  common  gun-cotton,  ahliougli  part i filly  sol ahlc  in  ether, 
and  forraing  a  sliield  analogous  to  wliat  we  have  described,  is  not  a 
perfect  preparation.  The  gun-cotton  should  be  prepared  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  specific  purpose.  Otherwise  it  will  leave  a 
deposit  upon  the  wound  resembling  whitewash ;  wliereas  the  prepa- 
ration which  we  recommend  leaves,  as  we  have  said,  a  sliield  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  eye. 


TO   RESTORE  PERSOXS   APPARENTLY  DEAD    FROM 

DROWNING. 

THE  DIRECT  METHOD  op  prof,  benjaktn  Howard,  of  new  york, 

At  isughi  under  the  auapiees  of  the  METRoroLrrAK  Board,  or  Health  of  the 
CiTT  OF  New  York. 

Rule  1.—  Unless  in  danger  of  freezing^  never  mxme  ike  patient 
from  the  spot  wh^ere  first  rescued^  nor  allow  bysi4indei%  to  screen  of 
the  fresh  alr^  hut  INSTANTLY  mipe  cUan  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils^ rip  and  remove  all  clothing  to  a  little  below  the  waist^  rap- 
idly rub  dry  the  ^posed  paH^  and  gim  two  quiek^  sm^irting  slaps 
on  the  stomach  mith  your  open  hand. 

If  this  does  not  sneceed  immediately,  proceed  according  to  the 
fijllowing  rules  to  pcrfoi'm  artificial  breathing: 

Rule  % — Turn  the  patient  on  hi^face^  a  large  bundle  of  tightly 
rolfed  clothing  being  placed  beneath  hie  s^xnfmich^  and  press  hem^ily 
over  it  upon  the  spine  far  half  a  minute^ 

Rci.K  3. — Turn  ths  patient  quiekly  again  on  his  hack^  the  roll 
of  chthing  being  so  j}lctced  beneath  it  as  to  make  the  short  ribs  Imlge 
prominently  forward ^  and  rai^e  them  a  little  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  mmttk  Let  some  bystander  hold  the  tip  of  the  tongue  o^  of 
mxe  corner  of  the  mouth  with  a  dry  handkerchiefs  and  h>ld  both 
hands  of  the  patient  together^  the  arms  being  stretched  forcibly  Itack 
above  the  head, 

Rut*E  i. — Kneel  astride  the  patienfs  hips^  and  with  your  hands 
resting  on  his  stornach^  spread  out  your  fingers  so  that  you  can  grasp 
the  wadst  about  the  short  rihs.  Now^  throw  all  your  weight  steadily 
forward  upon  your  hands^  while  you  at  the  same  time  squeeze  the 
ribs  deeply^  as  if  you  wished  to  force  everything  in  the  chest  upwards 
out  of  the  mouth.  Continue  this  while  you  can  sl4>wly  count— o^n^ — 
TWO,— THREE  \~then  SUDDENLY  let  gOy  unth  afinalp^teh^  which 


I 
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Fiat 


1  OW  ronClfiQ  AKD  DlUiWlKO  OVr  WATKH  AK1>  OTHER  AOCLTWrUtTIONS  FfiOM  TIOI  fnTOIUCH, 
THROAT,  AKD  liOCTH,  A0C0Rl>I>O  TO  ItULS  3,  POKPARATOBY  TO  rKSU<tJJUUNO  AATIFIOAL 
BB£ATiIC«a. 


,  raki8D£*a  dothlng  rollisd  ti^ hily* 


FnmL 


I  OF  FDiroiun^o  autivicial  BREATiinro  ijocoiwijca  t«  Auijn  8  ajtd  4 


Ji,  Potftnra  of  pAtleftt  tuxjonlln?  to  Enla  3 — aitn^  cnbended  iMckward,  and  Hbntkro^n  TTomtemtUf 
1 1^  ToU  of  clothing  (a)  benea-th  back. 

Ajilctaiit  holding  tim^ie,  to  tut  to  provent  it  faTIIng  back  tnto  the  tlmxit  ajad  btocldnff  up  alrpb«> 
■  to  ehasL  Bj  u.t|ng  hAndknrohlef  or  ftimilitr  artlde,  iha  tongne  catuiot  Jitl|f  from  the  gDUip.  ft,  Kl^tit 
Imnd  of  iiMifiUnt  KnuipLot?  both  wtUU  of  patient,  k«opifitf  arau  forcfbty  txtaaded  }»ckwtud^  U  out 
•ntflAbtft,  this  muitftnnt  may  bo  dlsrpenHcd  with, 

€^  Opi.'rator  furcini;  ont  of  cheiit  all  foul  air.  prcpanifcoTy  to  the  tudden  lettlnf^9lv  which  ootcpek  aa 
twnah  of  frc^ih  air,  ttn  the  prituipie  of  tlie  ordiuco^  b^Uoion,  The  operator  maj,  if  he chooae, Imoel  bocUi* 
tba  pti^nt,  or  in  oa«e  of  a  child,  where  little  foruo  ii  reqnlrod,  may  oonduct  iho  prooen  in  aAf  attimdii 
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^ringa  you  ha^jJc  to  i/otir  first  knedmg poaitL  n.  Remain  erea  upm 
your  knee^  whils  you  can  count — o^^E, — two;^ — i/ien  throw  your  imffd 
forward  again  as  hefWre^  rej^ating  the  entire  motions — cUfirH  al^^fut 
four  or  five  times  a  minute^  increasing  th^  rate  gradually  to  ahut 
fifteen  times  a  viinute^  and  continuing  with  the  same  regularity  f*f 
time  and  ^notion  as  is  observed  in  the  natural  hreatAing  which  ^fm 
are  imitating, 

EuLE  5. — Continue  this  treatment^  though  apparently  nn^uc 
fuly  for  two  hours^  until  the  patient  begins  Uj  breat/ie  /  and  fa 
while  after  this  help  him  by  weH-tirued  press  are  to  deepen  his  fird 
gasps  {jitofull^  deep  breaths  ;  lahile  the  friction  of  t/te  lind/s,  which 
should  ifjjossiMe  have  been  kept  up  duriny  Hie  entire  process^  isti&w 
further  increused. 

Rule  6.— AFTER-TREATMEXT— externally.  As  soon  <u 
the  breatMng  has  become  perfectly  natural^  strip  the  jmfient  rapidly 
and  completely,  Jihwrap  him  in  hl^nkeis  only,  Put  him  in  lei 
in  a  room  comfortably  warm,  hut  with  a  free  circulaiion  of  fresd 
AIR,  and  except  for  the  administration  (fitii^ntal  treatment^  let  him 

AfiW^PERFEOT  REST, 

iNTEfiNALLY,  Give  a  Uttie  hot  brandy  and  water ^  or  otJterUitn^ 
lUfit  at  haml^  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  the  first  fiour^  andoi 
often  thereafter  as  m^iy  seem  expedient 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  TREATMENT. 


Death  from  drowning  is  caused  not  becansc  of  the  presence  of 
water  as  such,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  fresh  air  from  the 

chest, 

Whetlier  exchided  by  water,  ae  in  drowning ;  by  a  cord  cltising 
the  windpipCj  as  in  hanging;  by  dense  smoke,  as  in  a  burning  build- 
ing; by  foul  gas,  asi  in  an  old  well,  or  froin  escape  of  ordinary  bum* 
ing  gas  into  a  close  room ;  whether  by  burying  the  face  in  a  soft 
pillow,  or  by  a  pjece  of  tough  meat  lodged  in  the  throat,  corking 
up  the  entrance  to  llie  winrlpipe^ — in  all  these  cases  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  one  and  the  same. 

The  BREATn  is  the  life.  Lc  it  he  sluit  out  from  tlie  chest,  o^ 
anything  else  be  eTitirely  substituted  for  it,  and  suffocation  at  once 
begins,  and  this  continued  alwavs  ends  in  death. 

To  avert  death,  then,  and  reawaken  life  in  all  these  cases,  yoo 
raiMt  not  begin  by  giving  a  little  stimulus,  or  ''  something  reviving," 
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as  it  is  called ;  not  by  applying  hot  blankets,  nor  putting  the  patient 
into  a  nice  warm  bed.  The  first  and  instant  necessity  is,  if  possible, 
to  GIVE  hr€(Uh  until  the  patient  is  sufliciently  recovered  to  be  able 
to  TAKE  hreath  lor  himself.  This  alone  can  stait  life  again,  and 
maintain  it  in  action.  If  the  draft  and  door  of  a  stove  is  long 
icept  tightly  closed  the  fire  dies  away  to  an  interior  spark.  If  in 
this  condition  you  begin  to  put  in  more  coal,  your  disturbance  is 
very  likely  to  completely  extinguish  the  remaining  spark. 

To  apply  heat  in  any  form  to  the  outride  around  the  stove 
would  be  simply  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
should  open  the  draft,  rake  away  the  iishes  and  dead  coals  from  the 
mouth  of  the  draft  up  to  the  interior  spark,  open  the  damper  and 
set  a  current  of  air  in  motion  through  the  stove,  or  in  a  great  emer- 
gency add  a  few  gentle  steady  pufts  from  the  bellows,  you  would 
be  adopting  what  all  experience  proves  to  be  the  most  sensible 
and  only  successful  way  to  rekindle  your  fire  to  brightness  and 
warmth. 

The  relation  of  fresh  air  to  the  burning  of  a  tire  is  precisely  wliat 
it  is  to  the  reviving  and  continuance  of  life.  Therefore,  if  tlie  friction, 
the  breeze,  and  the  slap  upon  the  nerves  over  the  stomach,  as 
directed  in  Rule  1,  fail  to  startle  and  revive  the  patient,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  at  once  see  that  the  track  from  the  mouth  to  the  chest 
is  clear,  so  that  the  passage  of  air  to  the  chest  be  not  obstructed. 

By  following  the  directions  of  Rvle  2,  fluids  accumulated  in 
the  stomach,  chest,  or  throat  are  removed.  The  stomach,  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  any  other  part  of  the  track,  is  pressed  between  the 
roll  of  clothing  and  the  spine,  whence  water  or  other  accumulations 
have  a  complete  drainage  down  to  and  out  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
the  lowest  point. 

The  next  step  is  to  induce  air  to  enter  the  chest  by  what  is  called 
artificial  breathing  or  respiration.  Rule  3  prevents  the  tongue 
tumbling  back  into  the  throat,  to  choke  it  up  as  by  a  piece  of  dead 
meat,  and  provides  for  its  tip  being  kept  out  and  to  one  side  of 
the  mouth.  Also  by  keei^ing  the  arms  well  stretched  back,  helps  to 
keep  the  chest  somewhat  expanded. 

The  actual  breathing  is  eftected  by  the  directions  in  Rah  4. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chest 
containing  the  elastic  lungs  is  an  open-work,  ribbed,  bony  box,  which 
above  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone  is  scarciely  movable,  except  i)y 
one's  own  will,  the  ribs  being  fastened  both  in  front  to  the  breast- 
bone and  behind  to  the  spine.  The  ribs  below  the  breast-bone,  known 
as  the  short  ribs,  are  fastened  only  behind  to  tlie  s))ine ;  they  are 
very  elastic  and  loose,  and  thus  are  called  the  floating  ribs. 
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It  is  tlii&  enables  auj  foulish  woiuan  to  diminUb  the  size  of  Im 
waist  to  any  standard  ftishicjn  may  demand. 

All  the  br«?Hlhing  ntreessary  to  life  can  beperforniCKi  by  thU  part 
of  the  chest  aluiie,  as  is  generally  the  ciise  during  sleop. 

When  the  pressure  h  made  upon  this  part  of  the  chest,  thcu,ji4 
dh'ected  in  /lu/e  4,  the  eavity  of  the  ehe.st  is  grently  diniinishe*!; 
what  air  is  ijx  it  is  partially  forced  out,  and  on  suddeidy  letiiDirg»i, 
tbs  natural  elasticity  of  the^^ie  semi-cartilaginous  ribs  compels  tlieiu 
to  Bprinn^  back  to  tijcir  natural  position.  This  would  ei'eale  4 
vacnuni,  but  tliat  the  fresh  air  is  thu:^  compelled  to  rush  in  throndi 
tii6  mouth  to  occupy  the  otherwise  vacant  space. 

This  action,  repeated  as  directed,  compels  snceessive  vohji 
of  Iresh  air  to  enter  the  chest  just  m  occurs  in  natural  breathi 
and  so  it  is  called  and  constitutes  '' ailiticial  breathing"  or  "arti- 
iiciul  respiration.'* 

The  lirfet  returning  natural  gasps  are  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  If 
the  artificial  breathing  be  continued  regardless  of  them,  the  inotiont 
id"  the  operator  may  actually  interfere  with  and  interrupt  them; 
thercfnre,  as  directed  in  Iiule  5,  let  your  motions  be  so  tijueJ 
to  the  natural  ettbrt  of  the  patient  as  simply  to  aid  and  deei>€fl  hit 
breathing,  wliich  is  as  yot  imperfect  and  insutHcient. 

With  life  comes  heat,  but  the  latter  may  be  greatly  favored  W 
following  tlie  direction  in  Hule  6.  Warr/UAy  re^t^  and  freak  air 
are  now  to  lie  regarded  as  important  means  of  completing  the  t^v^ 
citation  already  begun. 

Tu  make  tltis  chapter  more  complete,  the  tbllowing  method  of 
artificial  resjiiration,  kno\vn  as  Mai-shall  IlalFs,  or  the  '*  Re4idy 
Method,"  is  appended  ;  it  is  described  by  its  author  as  follows: 

"  Place  the  jiatient  on  his  tace,  his  arms  under  his  head,  that  the 
tongue  may  tall  forward,  and  leave  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free, 
and  that  any  fluids  may  flow  out  of  the  month  ;  then 

*'  Tm*n  the  body  gradually  but  completely  on  the  side  and  a 
Uttle  more,  and  then  again  upon  the  face  alternately,  to  iuduee  in- 
spiration and  expiration. 

""  When  replaced,  ap]dy  pressure  along  the  back  and  ribs,  and 
then  retnove  it  to  induce  further  expiration  and  inspiration,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

"  Let  tliese  measures  be  repeated  gently,  deliberately,  but  elii- 
ciently  and  perse veringly,  sixteen  times  in  the  minute  only." 


HANGIXO    AND    SUFFOCATION, 

Manging  induces  death   chiefly  because  the  rope  clones  tbtt 
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Windpipe,  and  keeps  fresh  air  from  the  hings.  Suffocation,  whether 
caused  by  something  covering  the  mouth,  or  by  smoke,  foul  gas  of 
wells,  or  other  noxious  vapoi's,  causes  death  from  the  same  cmuso 
equally,  viz.,  by  preventing  fresh  air  from  reaching  th^lungs. 

Intlianging,  the  first  tiling  is  instantly  to  cut  and  remove  the  cord. 

Then  proceed  at  once  to  perform  artificial  breathing,  as  directed 
in  drowning,  dispensing,  of  course,  with  the  attempt  to  remove 
accumulations  from  the  mouth  or  chest,  and  being  careful  to  keep 
the  head  raised'a  little  mure  than  in  the  position  after  drowning, 
because  in  hanging  the  head  becomes  filled  with  blood,  and  this 
congestion  is  partly  relieved  by  a  more  elevated  position  of  the  head. 

In  suffocation^  proceed  sim^)ly  with  the  process  for  artificial 
breathing,  just  as  for  hanging. 

STILL-BIETH. 

If  the  infant  does  not  breathe  immediately  on  coming  into  the 
world,  be  careful  not  to  divide  the  navel-string  for  the  present, 
because  so  long  as  that  is  complete  the  blood  of  the  mother  con- 
tinues to  nourish  the  child,  just  as  it  did  in  the  womb.  Wipe 
cleanly  from  its  mouth  and  nostrils  all  mucus,  and  give  it  a  smart 
Blap  with  your  open  hand  upon  the  belly.  Dash  upon  its  face 
sharply  a  little  very  cold  water,  then  a  little  warm  watci-,  then 
a  little  cold  water.  If  this  does  not  succeed  cut  the  cord,  wrap  the 
child  in  flannel,  and  proceed  at  once  with  artificial  breathing,  as 
for  suffocation,  but  with  this  diflFerence : — remember  the  infant  has 
never  once  had  any  air  enter  its  lungs,  so  there  is  none  which  by 
pressure  can  be  displaced,  therefore  it  is  better  to  try  and  blow 
up  its  lungs  fii*st,  and  api)ly  pressure  afterwards ;  or  let  one  per- 
son blow  while  another  person  makes  the  pressure  for  artificial 
breathing.  In  order  to  do  tliis  properly,  wipe  the  nose  and  lips  of 
the  child  very  clean ;  open  the  mouth  wide,  by  pressing  your  fore- 
finger down  upon  the  tongue  and  lower  jaw.  Let  some  one  else 
press  upon  the  larynx,  or  Adam's  apple,  as  it  is  called,  so  as  to  keep 
it  at  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  and  prevent  any  air  from  passing 
l)ehind  it  into  the  stomach.  Now  apply  your  lips  to  the  lips  of  the 
child,  and  steadily  and  forcibly  blow,  not  quite  emptying  your  own 
chest.  Now  let  your  assistant  make  the  pressure,  as  described ; 
then  blow  again,  and  so  on,  alternating  the  blowing  and  the  pres- 
sure, in  imitation  of  natural  breathing ;  continuing  the  process, 
it  necessary,  for  an  entire  hour,  without  intermission. 

nEMORRHAOE   FROM   WOUNDS. 

Finn^  steady  pressure  on  the  bleeding  part  is  the  firet  treatment 
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for  liloeditig  wouuds  in  every  case,  and  will  iL-^milly  be  at  onue  feoc 
cessful. 

Cold — ice  or  ice-water — is  very  efficient  wben  only  email  blood- 
vessels liavt  been  divided. 

Pressure  ahove  the  Wfrund^  ajypU^d  in  the  couth  &f  th^^tUrtj^ 
is  nitire  reliable  thun  eitlier  the  other  methods.  In  tjie  ano  oi 
tliigh  this  may  be  made  and  continued  by  tying  a  stone  in  a  hand- 
kereliief,  allowini^  the  stone  to  rest  ri^^lit  over  t!ie  4^  mrse '>f  the 
aittH'j,  and  then  tighten  it  thereupon,  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the 
handkerchief  around  a  stick,  eunstituting  a  tourniquet  sufficient  to 
contriil  the  most  violent  lienion'hage,  until  the  patient  can  be  bet- 
ter cared  tur. 

TREAlltfKNT  OF  PERSONS  STJIUCK  WriH  LIGUTKING. 

"When  pei"sona  happen  to  be  overtaken  by  a  thunder  storm, 
althuugh  they  may  not  be  territied  by  lii^htning,  yet  they  natumlly 
wish  tor  shelter  iroin  tlie  rain  wlucli  usually  attends  it,  and  tlieretore, 
if  no  house  be  at  hand,  generally  take  refuge  under  the  nearest  tree 
they  can  find.  But  in  doing  this  they  unkuowingly  exp<.»te  them- 
selves to  a  double  danger;  ^^/'*f,  because,  their  clothca  being  lints 
kept  dry,  their  Ijodies  are  rendered  more  liable  to  injury,  the  liglil* 
ning  often  passing  harmlessly  over  a  body  wliose  surface  is  wet;  and, 
secondly^  because  a  tree  or  any  elevated  object,  instead  of  waiiling 
off,  serves  to  attract  and  conduct  the  lightning,  which,  in  its  pas- 
sage, Irequently  rends  the  trunks  or  branches,  and  kills  any  person 
or  anitiial  who  happens  to  be  close  to  it  at  tlie  time.  Instead  *(f 
seeking  protection,  then,  by  retiring  under  the  shelter  of  a  tre^, 
hay-rick,  pillar,  wall,  or  hedge,  the  person  should  either  pursue  his 
way  to  the  nearest  house,  or  get  bo  apart  of  the  road  orticid  which 
has  no  object  that  can  draw  lightning  towards  it,  and  remain  there 
until  the  storm  has  subsided* 

'^It  is  particularly  djnigerous  to  stand  near  leaden  spouts  or  iron 
gates  at  such  times  ;  metals  of  all  kinds  have  so  sti'ong  a  conducting 
power  for  lightning,  aa  frequently  to  lead  it  out  of  the  course  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  taken. 

*'  When  in  the  hoiibc,  avoid  standing  near  the  window,  or  door, 
or  walls,  during  a  thunder-gust.  The  nearer  you  are  placed  to  the 
middle  of  a  room  the  better. 

"  When  a  person  is  struck  by  lightning,  strip  the  body  and  throw 
bucketsfnl  of  cold  water  over  it  tor  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  let  i^m- 
tamed  frictions  and  inflations  of  the  lungs  be  also  practised  ;  let 
gentle  shocks  of  electricity  be  made  to  pass  through  the  chest,  when 
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a  Bkilful  person  can  be  procured  to  administer  them ;  and  appl; 
bllBters  to  the  chest." 

TREATMENT  OF  APPABENT  DEATH  FROM  THE  EFFECl'S  OF  GOLD. 

The  body  should  be  brought  into  a  room  in  which  there  is  no 
fire,  and  rubbed  with  snow  or  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water.  Tlie 
frictions  should  be  directed  from  the  stomach  towards  the  extremi- 
ties. In  a  few  minutes  "after,  the  temperature  of  the  water  should 
be  very  gradually  increased,  so  as  not  to  heat  the  body  suddenly. 
Stimulants  may  be  applied  to  the  lips  and  nostrils. 

The  lungs  must  be  inflated  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned. 
When  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  is  returning,  the  patient 
should  be  put  into  a  bed,  wrapped  in  dry  blankets,  and  be  well 
rubbed  with  a  flesh-brush.  A  little  weak  wine  and  water  may  be 
given,  or  a  clyster  administered  containing  a  little  wine  or  some- 
thing slightly  stimulative. 

Strict  diet  should  be  adhered  to  for  some  time  after  recovery. 

When  the  limbs  only  are  frozen,  the  application  of  snow  or  wet 
cloths  is  to  be  confined  to  the  aflected  parts ;  half  a  teas])oonful  of 
hartshorn  in  a  glass  of  water  may  be  advantageously  administered, 
or  a  little  weak  spirit  and  water. 

CONVULSIONS  IN  CHILDREN. 

In  children  there  are  two  remarkable  kinds  of  convulsions, 
namely,  what  are  called  inward  fits,  and  the  common  violent  con- 
vulsions. The  inward  fits  occur  generally  during  sleep,  and  are 
known  by  the  corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  up  into  a  sort  of 
smile ;  the  eyelids  are  open,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  turned  up,  so 
as  to  show  the  whites.  There  is  a  flutleriiig  in  the  breathing,  and 
the  child  frequently  starts.  Fits  of  this  kind  are  generally  relieved 
by  a  warm  cordial  medicine,  such  as  a  little  aniseed  or  syrup  of  rue; 
appearing  as  they  do  to  depend  on  wind  and  flatulence  of  the 
intestines. 

As  to  the  more  violent  convulsions,  they  depend  on  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system,  most  usually  brought  about  by  the  irritation 
dependent  on  teething.  The  symptoms  by  which  such  convulsions 
maybe  known  are  these: — There  is  spasm  throughout  the  muscular 
system,  the  arrns  and  legs  are  drawn  up  and  agitated,  the  body 
drawn  back,  the  eyes  are  either  fixed  in  their  sockets,  or  are  rolled 
to*ai>d  fro,  the  child  grinds  its  teeth,  and  the  countenance  is  dis- 
torted. Sometimes  there  is  a  sort  of  breathing,  which  resembles 
greatly  the  breathing  in  croup.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
place  the  child  in  a  warm  bath,  to  which  a  handful  of  mustard  oi 
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salt  may  be  iidvantagooiisly  added,  and  wliile  in  the  batii  lu  t>priiildi 
culd  watur  upun  the  lituuL  A  clyster  should  ixho  be  adiiiiiikteml 
After  reiuaiiiing  ^onm  time  in  the  bath,  if  the  violence  of  the 
Bymptoms  i^  but  little  tniiigated,  tlie  child  should  be  removed,  ft&d 
after  bcint^  wijjod  fhy^  the  spine  should  be  rubbed  witli  Bptrits, 
or  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  f«^t* 
But  whenever  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  convulsions  aw 
from  teethings  the  gum  a  i?l)ould  be  immediately  and  freely  hiuoed. 
A  sharp  pen-knife  will  &erve  perfectly  well  in  tins  operation,  whicJi 
any  one  wouUl  be  able  to  perfurm.  At  tiiucB,  however,  the  child 
is  weak  and  pale,  and  then,  instead  of  applying  leeeheii  ur  bleeding, 
a  little  stimnhmt  medicine  should  be  given,  eontaiuing  two  or  three 
drops  of  huulanum. 

When  the  child  has  recovered  6*0111  the  fit,  it  is  usual  to  give* 
dose  of  calomel  with  a  little  rhubarb,  in  quantity  proportioned  to 
the  anQ, 


POISONING. 

There  are  many  difi*erent  kinds  of  poisons.  There  is  poi&on  in 
the  water  we  drink,  and  in  which  we  bathe.  Cut  within  ci 
limits*  puisununs  substances,  when  properly  diluted,  may  be  li 
cial,  and  not  injurious.  There  are  poisonous  ingredients  in  the 
ordinary  articles  of  diet,  and  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  food 
contain  tlie  most  powerful  poisons.  Flesh,  fisli,  and  wheat  are  the 
three  most  digestible  and  most  nutritious  of  cur  dommon  alimen- 
tary substances,  *>ud  yet  they  contain  phosphorus — one  of  the  mcist 
virulent  of  poisons. 

But  beyond  certain  limits  poisonous  substances  cannot  be  taken 
without  injury. 

Ca/'bonic  acid  may  be  breathed  fi>r  years  in  moderate  do8es;  but 
in  large  (piantitics,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  in  deep  wells,  it  will 
prove  instiintly  fatal. 

Nearly  all  of  our  best  medicines  are  poisons,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  virulent  chanicter.  In  small  doses  they  benefit;  in  lirge 
doses  they  may  work  terrible  rni&chief. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  stimulants  and  narcotics,  all  of 
which  contain  more  or  less  [xiisonous  Biibstauces.  (See  StimulanU 
and  jVarcotk'S,) 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  a  treatise  like  the  present,  to  enter  iffto 
particulai's  relatively  to  the  modes  of  action  of  the  numerous  dcscrijv 
tions  oi*  puisuna*  to  which  the  untortunate  who  resolve  on  suicide 
ha  'e  recuurisc,  or  to  which  such  as  are  the  victims  of  tlieir  owh 
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€5are1e«8iics»  or  that  of  others,  or  even  of  circamstanees  purely  acci- 
dental, are  but  too  often  expojaed.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
extremely  doubtful,  and  can  servo  only,  when  under<^to<K],  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Happily,  however,  th<i  antidotes  to  the 
greatest  number  of  poisons  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  it  is  to 
their  skilful  adminis^tratioo  that  it  is  most  necessary  to  attend. 

Our  purpose  is  to  state  as  rl*-arly  and  as  fully  ai*  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  admit  of,  the  means  of  distinguishinir  the  kii*d  f*f 
poison  is wallowed,  (where  there  h  doubt  upuii  the  subject,)  deduced 
from  the  symptoms  wbieh  invariably  ensue,  in  order  that  the  proper 
antidote  may  be  at  once  administered. 

Poisons  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  he  more  tbAn  absurd  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  all ;  it  would  be  attended  with  danger, 
resulting  from  the  confusion  in  which  a  person  would  be  thrown 
from  the  examination  of  so  much  detail.  Those  only  will  be  men- 
tioned which  are  the  most  conuuiinly  uiado  use  uf ;  and  they  will  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  respective  group  will  erfibrace 
those  which  have  a  common  train  of  symptoms,  and  require  similar 
modes  of  treatment  to  counteract  their  efiects. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  descriptions  here  given  of  the 
symptoms  of  each  respective  class  of  poisf>ns,  are  t4>  be  all  met  with 
at  the  same  time ;  for  it  is  with  poisoning  as  with  other  disurdered 
states  of  the  system,  the  sympt^ims  are  by  no  means  constant ;  yet,  * 
herein,  the  symptoms,  as  they  will  be  found  crrouped,  are  sulliciently 
oharaoteristio  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
when  the  judgment  is  not  aided  by  the  light  of  mora  favorable  oir- 
ourastances. 

For  the  sake,  then,  of  simplicity  and  of  real  utility,  they  will  be 
arranged  in  the  following  classes. 

1.    CONCEJTTRATED    MWERALr   ACn)S» 

The  most  common  concentrated  mineral  acids  are,  F^ulphuric 
Acid,  or  Vitriol ;  Nitric  Acid,  or  Aqua  for  lis  ;  and  Muriatic  Acid,  or 
Spirits  of  Salts, 

Common  Characters  of  St/mpfoms, — ^Astringent  taste,  with  burn- 
ing heat ;  acute  pain  at  the  entrance  and  along  the  course  of  the 
gullet,  and  also  at  the  stomach  ;  an  insup|K>rtable  stench  from  the 
breath,  nausea,  and  the  abundant  vomiting  of  a  liquid,  sometimes 
black,  at  others  reddened  with  blood,  and  which  effervpsces  when  it 
falls  upon  the  pavement  or  upon  chalk  or  whiting  ;  hiccup;  some- 
times constipation,  sometimes  stools  tinged  with  blooii ;  acute  pain 
in  the  belly,  extending  to  the  chest ;  difRculty  of  breathing;  coldness 
of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  cold  sweats;  the  desire  but  iinpij^sibilitj 
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of   urinating ;    the   voice  altered,   and  sometimes    resembling  ibt 

.sound  observiihle  in  children  who  suffer  frora  the  croup  ;  the  lipa  md 
inside  of  the  mouth  covered  with  black  or  white  gangrenous  spot«» 

Tile  f.>llowing  are  the  moro  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  ths 
above  poisons; 

Viinol  is  remarkable  for  reducing  to  a  black  pulp  the  parts  it 
touches. 

Aqua  Fortis  produces,  on  the  parts  it  toucheS|  lemon  or  artago 
colored  spots. 

Spirits  of  Salts  disengages  thick  white  fumes  of  a  very  penetra 
ting  smelL 

Oxalic  Acid  (a  vegetable  poison)  has  occasionally  been  taken 
through  mistake  for  Epsora  Salts,  which  it  strongly  resembles  ia 
appearance.     The  treatment  for  it  is  the  same  as  for  mineral  aoitk 

Treat meni, — The  patient  should  be  made  to  drink  freely  of 
lTt|uifb  containing  in  suspension  a  quantity  of  calcined  magnesia;  or, 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  procured,  water  in  which  soap  is  abun- 
dantly dissolved  ;  after  which  may  be  given  Iin8ei3d  or  marshmallow 
tea,  or  barley-water.  These  same  remedies  should  also  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  torrn  of  clysters* 

Wlien  it  is  presumed  that  the  acid  has  been  neutralizeil,  and  that 
it  hag  been  ejected  from  the  inside,  and  it  is  perceived  that  inflam- 
mation has  set  in,  let  leeches  bo  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stoma€h 
and  to  the  throat ;  let  warm  fomentations  be  constantly  applied  to 
the  belly,  or  very  large  warm  poultices.  Should  there  be  cramps  or 
convulsions  they  ought  to  be  treated  by  antispasmodics. 


liqnii^^ 


2.    ALKALIES. 

These  are  usually  Potash,  Soda,  Ammonia  (gcneraUy  in  a 
fcrtate,  as  in  the  form  of  hartshorn)  and  lime. 

CfWinwn  Characters  of  Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  much  resem- 
ble those  present  in  eas^is  of  [xtisoning  by  the  mineral  acidSf  but  they 
more  particularly  atlect  the  throat.  The  vomited  matters,  however, 
do  not  effervesce  upf>n  the  pavement,  or  upon  chalk  .or  whiting* 
The  action  of  ammonia  (hartshorn,)  is  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
giving  rise  to  horrible  convulsions. 

Treatment, — The  patient  should  be  made  to  swallow,  frura  time 
to  time,  a  glass  of  water  containing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  ;  if  neither  of  these  are  at  hand,  warm  watef 
sliould  be  given  abundantly,  and  vomiting  excited  by  tickling  the  throat 

If  olive  oil  can  be  readily  obtained,  it  might  be  advantageously 
admini^^tered,  as  it  would  form  a  soap,  which  would  be  easily  got  rid 
of  by  the  last  means  above  desnriberl 
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3.    METALLIC  POISONS. 

Arsenic,     AVhite  arsenic — yellow  arsenic — ^the  Ague-drop. 

Copper,  Blue  vitriol — Verdigris — The  peculiar  poison  found 
wliere  copper  coins  are  put  into  the  pot  in  which  greens  are  boiling,  to 
^ve  them  a  bright  green  color,  or  when  the  latter  are  boiled  in  ooppei 
vessels. 

Lead,  White  lead — Ceruss  powder — Goulard's  extract  or  Q-ou- 
lard  water — Litharge — Red  lead — Sugar  of  lead. 

Antimony,     Tartar  emetic, — ^Antimony  wine, — James's  powders 

Silver,     Lunar  caustic. 

Merairy,     Corrosive  sublimate — ^Vermilion. 

Iron,     Green  vitriol. 

Zinc,     White  vitriol. 

Tin.     Salts  of  tin,  used  by  dyers. 

Common  Characters  of  Symptoms,  The  patient  experiences  an 
acrid  and  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  at 
the  throat ;  pains,  at  first  slight,  afterwards  most  severe,  along  every 
part  of  the  digestive  canal ;  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  matters  which 
do  not  effervesce  ;  a  continual  and  ardent  thirst ;  difficulty  of  urina- 
ting; hiccup,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  sensation  approaching  to 
that  of  suflbcation ;  cramps  and  convulsions ;  and  lastly,  the  limbs 
become  cold,  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution. 

Treatment,  In  all  these  cases,  vomiting  is  the  first  thing  to  bo 
attended  to,  and  should  invariably  be  produced,  but  before  giving 
fluids  to  the  patient ;  for  these,  by  dissolving  more  completely  the 
particles,  and  spreading  them  over  a  wider  surface,  increase  the 
liability  of  absorption.  There  are,  however,  some  of  these  poisons 
which  require  in  addition  other  means;  as,  for  instance,  Antimanial 
preparations^  which  require  the  administration  of  an  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  or  other  astringent  barks,  or  even  of  common  tea, 
which  is  a  good  antidote.  If  the  pains  still  continue  very  violent,  a 
grain  of  opium,  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  administered 
every  three  hours  till  they  abate  ;  or  a  table-spoonful  of  syrup  of  pop- 
pies at  the  same  intervals,  mixed  with  a  glass  of  water. 

Lunar  caustic  requires  the  frequent  eulministration  of  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  table  salt  in  solution. 

Arsenical  preparations  should  be  treated  with  linseed  or  marsh- 
mallow  tea,  or  barley  water. 

For  salts  of  tin,  the  best  antidote  is  milk. 

I'^or  corrosive  sublimate^  the  whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  should  be 
mixed  with  two  pints  of  cold  water,  and  a  glassful  given  every  two 
minutes. 

For  the  preparations  of  lead.  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts,  dissiilved 
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in  water  in  ♦the  proportion  of  a  dessert-spoonful  to  a  quart,  ad/ninisu 
tered  frequently  by  glas^^esfiiL  If  plaster  of  Paris  is  at  hand,  it  shoalc 
be  given,  in  the  absence  of  salt^,  mixed  with  water. 

When,  however,  inflammation  has  set  in,  as  it  most  ofiteo  d^ci, 
the  then  after 'treatment  requires  the  same  measures  to  be  employed 
as  those  which  have  been  pointed  out  for  the  after-treatment  of  poi- 
soning  by  mineral  acids. 

4.  VEGETABLE    POISONS. 

1.  opium  or  Laudanum,  Prnssic  Acid,  Laurel-water,  Henbanflu 

General  Character  of  Sf/mptons. — Numbness  all  over  the  body, 
with  weight  and  swimming  in  the  head;  nausea,  vomiting,  dtat^of 
Intoxication;  swelling  of  the  eyes;  slight  convulsive  movements. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  after%vards  becomes  greatly  dilatedi  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  torpid  state  resembling  apoplexy. 

Trratment, — ^Far  prussic  acid  and  laurel-water,  tickling  the 
throat  i^x  an  emetic,  to  excite  vomiting;  afterwards,  strong  coffer, or 
Doffee  with  a  little  brandy  or  turpentine,  or  hartshorn  and  water. 

For  opium  or  laudanum,  and  henbane,  emetics  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, but  administered  in  very  small  quantities  of  water;  an  active 
purgative  clyster,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  poison  has  reacbd 
the  bowels. 

After  the  poison  has  been  evacuated,  drinks  should  be  given 
freely  acidulated  with  Iciuun-juice  or  vinej^ar,  and  then  strong  cotfeei 
To  overcome  the  numbness  of  the  limbs  they  should  be  vigoronslj 
nilihed  with  a  flesh-bnish  or  a  piece  of  flannel ;  and  the  pntietit 
should  be  confetantly  moved  about,  and  !>poken  ro,  to  prevent  lit» 
Bleeping,  For  opium  the  best  single  antidote  js  atropine^  in  dc»s^ 
of  one-tliirtieth  of  a  grain  and  upwards,     (See  Atropine,) 

2.  Monkshood,  Hellebore,  Tobacco,  Foxglove,  Meadow-sa 

Hemlock,  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Gmeral  Vharaefer  of  Symptmfia. — Excited  state  of  the  nerves; 
the  patient  is  greatly  agitated  and  convulsed ;  tiiere  is  delirinm , 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  becomes  dilated,  and  sometimes  violently  con- 
tracts ;  vomiting,  looseness  of  the  bowels,  with  extreme  pain  all  o%*er 
the  belly.  Occasionally  there  is  a  great  prostration  of  strength,  in- 
sensibility, trembling,  desire  and  incapability  of  vomiting. 

Treatment, — The  same  as  in  poisoning  by  opium,  &c* 

3,  Nux  Yomica, 
General  Character  of  Symptoms. — Af\er  the  poison  has  t>een 

swallowed,  the  patient  undergoes,  aUernately,  a  state  of  calm  and 
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fone  of  horrible  spasmodic  contraction  of  all  the  iniiscles  of  the  body. 
These  attacks  rarely  extend  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  terminate 
by  death  the  patient's  snfl'eringfi. 

Treatment, — A  vomit ;  afterwards  the  following  mixture  :— A 
teaspoonfnl  of  ether,  one  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  a  tumbler- 
ful of  water  sweetened  with  sugar,  Give  a  tabicspooutul  every 
seven  or  eight  minutes. 

4,  Poisonous  Mushrooms. 

General  Character  of  Symptorm. — Weight  and  pain  at  the  pit 


roiiosrerB  in7Biraooii& 

'  of  the  stomach ;  then  nausea,  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  with  vomiting  and  looseness;  cramps  and  convulsions;  un- 
quenchable thirst;  sometimes  delirium,  at  others,  stupor;  lastly, 
fain  tings  and  cold  sweats. 

The  symptoms  only  come  on  from  seven  to  fourteen  hours  after 
the  swallowing  of  the  poi:^on. 

Treatment, — Active  emetics  and  purgative  clystei-s ;  afterwards, 
antispaeuioih'cs  (the  mixture  prescribed  for  poisoning  by  ratsbane) 
and  water  acidulated  by  vinegar* 

6.  Ergot  of  Rye  (Blighted  rye,  Spurred  rye). 

This  is  a  peculiar  excrescence  which  appears  upon  the  ear,  in 
29 
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the  form  of  a  long  grain,  very  slightly  curved,  thi*ee-8ided,  and 
pointed  at  each  extremity,  of  a  dark  violet  color;  it  is  a  disease af 
the  corn  which  appears^  iti  wet  seasons. 

Oeneral  C%aracUr  of  Symptoms. — -An  unpleasant  tickling  cir 
creeping  senfiation  at  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  tlie 
feet;  heaviness  in  the  head ;  occasional  bliBdneas,  deliriuni,  and  in* 
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toxication ;  spRBmodic  contraction  of  the  mn&cles,  violent  '^onvnl- 
sions,  and  foaming  at  the  month  ;  afterwards,  violet-colored  gpota 
appearing  all  over  the  body. 

Treatment — ^No  emetics !  Alternate  doses  of  an  antispasmodic 
mixture  and  water  acidulated  with  vinegar.  If  gangi'ene  or  morti- 
fication ensues,  tlie  medical  practitioner  alone  can  treat  it  properly. 

5*    ANIMAL   POISONS, 

1.  Poisonous  Mussels. 

General  Character  of  Symptoma. — About  three  or  four  hours 
after  eating  poisonous  mnssels,  an  uneasiness  is  felt  all  over  the 
l>ody,  succeeded  by  numbness,  and  afterwards  by  intense  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomack  excessive  thirst,  and  continual  nausea. 
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If  vomiting  do  not  take  place,  the  bellj  becomes  considerably 
swollen,  the  sjTiiptoms  increase  altogether  in  intensity,  and  very 
often  a  rash  appears  on  tlie  face,  which  sometimes  extends  itself 
over  the  rest  of  the  body.  Lastly,  delirium  sets  in,  convulsions,  and 
cold  sweats. 

Treatment — Emetics,  or  the  tickling  of  the  throat  to  induce 
vomiting;  afterwards,  cordials,  ether,  and  drinks  acidulated  with 
vegetable  acids. 

2.  Spanish  flies. 

Oeneral  Oharacier  of  Symptoms. — These  are  very  remarkable, 
the  poison  affecting  to  a  horrible  degree  the  urinary  organs  and  the 
organs  of  generation. 

Treatment — Linseed  tea,  or  other  emollient  drinks ;  from  12  to 
20  drops  of  laudanum  every  four  hours ;  frictions  of  spirits  of  cam- 
phor all  over  the  body. 


CUPPING. 

The  principal  use  of  cupping  will  be  found  in  its  being  a  substi- 
tute for  leeches,  when  the  topical  abstraction  of  blood  becomes 
requisite,  and  these  animals  are  not  at  hand.  Military,  naval^  and 
country  physicians  are  frequently  unprovided  with  the  usual  instru- 
ments, and  they  resort  in  such  cases  to  the  following  means: 

They  provide  themselves  with  three  or  four  wine-glasses  (those 
which  have  the  stems  broken  off  are  the  most  commodious),  or  the 
same  number  of  small  beer-glasses,  a  lancet,  a  little  strong  spirits, 
a  sponge  or  some  pieces  of  soft  rag,  two  towels,  or  a  sheet  and 
towel,  and  a  basin  of  warm  water.  Whatever  glasses  be  employed, 
they  should  be  quite  level  at  the  edges,  in  order  that  they  may  lie 
perfectly  flat. 

To  commence  the  operation,  the  patient  must  lay  bare  the  part 
to  be  acted  on,  below  which  dne  of  the  towels  or  a  sheet  is  to  be 
placed,  to  protect  his  clothes  or  the  bedjinen. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  operator  takes  one  of  the  glasses  and 
introduces  therein  a  few  drops  of  ardent  spirits,  which  he  allows  to 
spread  over  the  sides ;  and  then,  holding  it  for  an  instant  to  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  bit  of  lighted  paper,  applies  it,  whilst  the  spirit 
is  still  inflamed,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  with  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel  downwards,  flat  upon  the  skin.  In  a  few  seconds,  in 
consequence  of  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  glass,  the  parts  become 
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engorged  with  blood  and  greatly  swollen ,  the  glass  reraainlngfirmlj 
fixed  by  the  atmospliere,  wliidi  presses  on  it  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface  which'  it  covers. 

The  effect  of  this  application  may  bc3  favored  by  dasliing  cold 
water  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  while  it  is  still  hot,  which  om^es 
the  little  air  remaining  therein  to  become  more  epeedily  condeosed. 

As  soon  as  one  glass  Las  been  applied,  the  re^t  should  be  ap- 
plied in  euGcession,  and  in  the  same  manner;  and  after  tliey  hate 
remained  on  from  fonr  to  six  minutes,  or  more,  to  give  time  for  the 
afflux  of  blood  into  the  parts,  tlie  first  glass  is  to  be  lifted  off,  which 
is  readily  done  by  putting  the  nail  under  the  edge  and  allowing  the 
entiy  of  the  air.  The  operator  then  takes  the  lancet,  and  makes  t 
number  of  rapid  incisions  hito  the  skin,  but  not  qtiiU  thromjh  it,  if 
til  is  can  be  avoided,  drawing  the  lancet  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
point*  During  this  part  of  the  operation,  an  assistant  should  wipe 
the  glass  quite  dry ;  and  the  operator,  introducing  into  it  a  fern 
more  drops  of  spirits,  applies  it  as  heforc,  first  to  the  flame,  and 
then  with  rapidity  npon  iheskbi.  lie  then  i»roceeds  to  take  ufl'tlie 
second  glass,  scarifies  tlie  parts,  and  re-applies  it  as  before  directed; 
^ doing  the  same  witli  the  remainder,  one  only  at  a  time.  Whett' 
the  last  has  been  re-applicd,  the  first  will  be  found  sufficientlj  fall 
of  blood ;  this  shonld  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  plunged  into  warm 
water  to  cleanse  it,  and  then  wiped  and  again  applied;  but  the 
scarifications  shouhl  be  well  sponged  or  cleansed  by  means  of  the 
sol^  rag,  with  warm  water,  to  remove  the  clots.  The  others  are  ta 
be  treated  in  succession  in  the  same  way ;  but  if,  after  tlie  rernoTal 
once  or  twice  of  the  glasses,  enough  blood  has  not  been  obtained, 
the  parts  shonld  be  again  scarified. 

Tlie  great  secret  of  good  cupping  is  rapidity  in  the  applicatieti 
of  the  ghisses,  and  dexterity  in  placing  them  quite  flat  upon 
parts;  and  aa  regards  the  scaritication,  the  cutting  hito  and 
quite  through  the  skin,  otherwise  the  fatty  tissue  beneath  enters 
into  the  incisions  and  blocks  them  up. 

When  eufticient  blood  has  been  obtained,  the  patient  is  to  be 
wiped  clean,  and  tlie  scarified  parts  covered  with  square  pieeee  of 
sticking  plaster,  snipj>ed  along  the  edges  to  make  them  lie  flat^  in. 
number  corresponding  to  tlie  glasses. 

Dry  oupping^ih^t  is,  the  application  of  the  cup3  witliont 
Bcarifieation  or  drawing  of  blood — is  oftentimes  of  service.  It 
removes  congestion  and  relieves  pain.  The  "Exh  lusting  Treftt^ 
ment "  is  simply  dry  cupping  on  a  large  scale. 
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VACCINATION. 

This  is  an  operation  which  is  well  known  as  a  preventive  ol 
small-pox. 

It  will  be  better  that  tlie  vaccine  matter  be  taken  from  the  hu- 
man subject.  It  is  generally  obtained  from  the  pustule  from  six 
to  nine  days  after  the  operation ;  it  should  be  transparent,  colorless, 
or  of  a  very  light  yellowish  tinge.  It  sufBces  merely  to  introduce 
into  the  pustule  the  point  uf  the  lancet,  upon  which  it  will  remain 
for  some  time  without  its  qualities  being  at  all  impaired.  It  is 
sometimes  kept  between  little  square  bits  of  glass,  or  in  a  fine  glass 
tube  hermetically  closed  at  both  ends ;  and  when  destined  to  be 
used  at  a  distant  period,  it  is  better  preserved  by  these  means. 
However,  when  about  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  rubbed  down 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet  upon  a  bit  of  glass,  the  point  being  pre- 
viously dipped  in  cold  water. 

The  operation  is  usually  performed  upon  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  tlie  arm.  The  operator  should  lay  hold  of  the  back  and  in* 
ner  part  with  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  stretch  the  skin  at  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  operate;  then,  the  lancet  being  properly  fur- 
nished at  its  point  with  the  matter,  and  straight  open,  he  inserts 
it  flatwise  under  the  cuticle  to  the  extent  of  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch,  allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  some^instants.  Three  or  four 
other  punctures  are  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  pre- 
caution— that  they  are  to  be  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  the  red 
circular  patches,  which  ought  to  surround  them  when  the  matter 
has  taken  effect,  from  touching  each  other.  This  precaution  is  so 
much  the  more  necessary  to  be  observed  in  infanjs,  as  erysipelas 
not  unfrequently  arises  from  thi^  cause. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  is  sometimes  dangerous,  to  vaccinate  in- 
fants before  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  (For  remarks  on 
He^oaccmatiaTij  see  Vaccination  in  latter  part  of  book.) 


APPLICATION  OF  LEECHES. 

The  best  leeches  are  those  of  a  moderate  size,  which  have  never 
been  before  applied,  which  have  been  but  recently  taken  out  ol 
water,  and  which  are  vigorous  and  brisk  in  their  movements. 

Tha  iirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shave  off  any  hairs  that  may  be 
present  on  the  parts,  washing  and  sponging  these  parts  well  with 
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rwarm  \iater,  and  moisteaing  them  witli  a  little  milk  or  sugar  and 
plater. 

In  disorrlers  of  the  eyes  tliey  should  not  be  applied  imniedintely 
upon  the  lids,  but  just  below  the  ridge  or  border  which  forms  tho 
lower  part  of  the  orbit ;  and  never,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  red 
ness  of  inflamed  parts,  but  as  near,  liowever,  toward  the  verge  of 
this  as  prudently  may  be. 

When  they  are  to  be  applied  over  some  extent  of  surface,  they 
should  be  thrown  into  a  basin  of  warm  water,  and  then  put  into  a 
dry  square  piece  of  linen,  the  angles  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  up 
together,  bo  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bag ;  the  warmth  thus  communi- 
cated to  them  tends  to  excite  them,  and  render  them  more  apt  to 
bite.  Having  acquired  autiicient  energy,  which  will  l»e  seen  by  the 
briskness  of  their  movement-s,  the  cornei-s  of  the  rag,  which  rests 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  are  to  be  thrown  back,  and  the  whole 
reversed  upon  tlie  part  where  it  is  intended  they  should  take.  Tliey 
Bhould  be  kept  in  place  either  by  moans  of  a  glass  applied  over  rag 
and  all,  or  merely  the  hand,  which  should  be  stretched  out  so  as 
only  to  rest  upon  the  borders.  Or  they  may  be  phiced  in  tlie  cover 
of  a  small  pill-box,  and  applied. 

But  when  they  are  to  be  applied  upon  those  parts  where  they 
can  only  be  directed  one  by  one,  tlie  best  plan  is  to  procure  a  small 
cai'd,  and  roll  it  up  so  as  to  leave  two  openings ;  the  one  large 
enough  to  admit  the  whole  body,  the  other  very  small — just  large 
enough,  in  short,  to  give  passage  to  the  head  ;  the  animal  being 
then  introduced,  the  head  downwards,  the  small  end  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  proj^er  spot,  and  the  otiier  chjsed  by  means  of  the 
pulp  of  one  of  the  fingers  ;  when  it  has  adhered,  this  funnel-shaped 
card  may  be  !o^>8ened  and  withdrawn,  and  reconstructed  for  tlie  rest. 

There  arc  three  ways  of  encoujaging  the  bleeding  :  tlie  fii^t  is 
by  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass,  a  method  only  employed  by 
practitioners;  tlie  second  by  bathing  the  bleeding  orifices,  \vft  by 
the  leeches,  with  warm  water ;  the  third  by  the  application  of 
poultices,  which  are  best  made  of  linseed  meal. 

When  leeches  are  to  he  applied  to  the  chest,  stomach,  or  bow* 
els,  it  is  advisable  to  fold  a  sheet  three  or  four  times  h>ng-w5se,  and 
lay  it  across  the  bed,  nnder  the  patient,  before  commencing  the 
application  of  the  leeches;  during  wliicli  time  a  second  person 
should  be  engaged  in  preparing  a  large  linsee'l-raeal  poultice,  to  be 
applied  as  eoon  as  the  leeches  liave  fallen  or  been  taken  off.  The 
ends  of  the  folded  sheet  sliould  then  be  .lifted  np,  lapped  over  the 
whole,  and  secured  with  pins ;  and  in  this  way  the  soiling  of  the 
pattent^B  dress  and  bed-linen  will  be  totally  prevented. 
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QUACKERY. 

I  SHALL  hot  attempt  to  define  quackery.  The  /neaning  of  the 
word  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  is  well  understood. 

Incur  country,  quackery  of  all  kinds  has  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  is  so  at  the  present  time.  Its  popularity  is  not  confined  to 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  Many  of  our  best  cuUured  minds 
— our  leading  clergymen,  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of  busi- 
ness— prefer  quacks  for  their  medical  advisers  to  regularly  educated, 
scientific,  and  honorable  men. 

Our  clairvoyants^  our  astrologers^  our  chi/ronKJuacers^  and  all  of  our 
ignorant,  unscrupulous  charlatans  and  empirics,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  are  patronized  by  men  who,  in  other  mattoi-s, 
are  both  intelligent  and  conscientious. 

This  inconsistent  and  wicked  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  who  profess  better  things  may  be  thus  partly  explained : 

1.  An  innate  love  of  hevng  humhugged. — There  are  very  many 
in  society  who  delight  in  humbuggery  of  all  kinds.  They  dislike 
whatever  is  stable,  judicious,  open,  and  true,  and  readily  fall  in  love 
with  whatever  is  ridiculous,  mysterious,  secret  and  false."  With  some 
this  love  of  quackei^  becomes  a  disease,  and  may  properly  be 
termed  quackoinania.  Such  persons,  when  they  leave  their  homes 
and  go  to  any  large  capital  for  medical  advice,  usually  avoid  the 
scientific  and  responsible  and  consciejtitious  physicians,  and  seek  out 
the  most  ignorant,  the  most  vulgar,  the  most  degraded,  the  most  un- 
scrupulous charlatans  that  they  can  find,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
fleeced  of  their  money,  cheated  of  their  health,  and  perhaps  of  their 
lives.  Clergymen,  and  conscientious  Christian  people  of  the  very 
best  orders  of  society,  who  would  rather  buFy  a  child  than  allow  it 
to  go  to  a  theatre  or  attend  a  heretical  church,  yet  intrust  the  lives 
of  thcihselves  and  their  children  to  the  vilest  criminals  that  an  im- 
perfect legislation  ever  suffered  to  roam  at  large.  Men  who  would 
never  sleep  in  a  hotel  where  liquor  is  sold,  cheerfully  patronize 
the  jail-birds  and  pickpockets  who  advertise  themselves  as  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

2.  The  erroneous  impression  that  quacks  are  more  progressive^  more 
informed^  and  mxxre  successful  than  regularly  educated  physicians. — I 
admit  that  the  profession  has  not  always  been  as  liberal  as  could  be  de- 
sired, but  the  advanced  men  among  us  now  eagerly  seize  hold  of 
every  remedy  that  promises  relief  for  their  patients.  They  take  pains 
to  inquire  into  all  new  plans,  methods,  and  systems  of  cure,  even 
when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  ignorant  men.     It  is  a 
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fact  which  the  people  should  understand,  that  nearly  all  of  the  p> 
greBs  tniide  in  science  is  made  by  scientific  men,  and  not  by  qimcfcfi, 
Qiiaclvfe  simply  borrow  from  the  writings  and  teachhig*  of  phy&ictJins* 
They  approjM'iate  tlie  ideas  of  others,  call  them  original,  aud  tUu* 
delude  the  peiiple.     Quacks  yndoohtedly  ^tiiinhle  on  soiiir  - 

nietliofjs  of  trenting  diseiise,  but  the  profession  know  all  j 

hww^  and  vaethj  7iwre. 

The  great  olijection  to  quacks  is,  that  they  ai'e  not  usually  (k»ii- 
scientious.  Penple  who  know  nothing  of  medical  science  should 
intruiit  health  and  life  only  to  tltme  who  are  'faithful^  reli^M^^  and 
conseientiotiSy  tie  weU  as  skilftiL 

Quackery  is  not  a  new  delusion.     Tiie  world  hae  alway§  loved 


it. 


J 


From  Pettigrew's  work   I  make  the  following  sugg^tive 
tracts : — 

'•  Grose,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Li l>rary  (Julius  F,  C),  tells ns 
that  'between  the  towns  of  Altoti  and  Newton,  near  the  foc»t  of 
Rosberrye  Toppirige,  tliere  is  a  well  dedicattd  to  St.  OsM*ahl. 

'*'  The  neighhoi-s  liave  an  opinion  tliat  a  shirt  taken  otF  a  eicJc 
person  and  thrown  into  that  well  will  show  whether  the  person  will 
recover  or  die — for  if  it  floated  it  denoted  the  recovery  of  the  part  v, 
if  it  suTtk.  there  remained  no  hope  of  their  life ;  and  to  reward  the 
Saint  for  liis  intelligence  they  tf:ar  of  a  rag  of  the  shirt  and  l^ir4 
it  hatitjing  on  the  briers  tAereafxfut^^  where,'  says  the  writer/  I  have 
seen  such  numbers  as  might  have  made  a  fayre  rheme  in  a  paper- 

**  Fabian  Withers,  speaking  of  physicians,  declares:—  I^H 

'* '  So  far  are  they  distant  fnmi  the  trne  knowledge  of  physic  ^ 
which  are  ignorant  of  astrology,  that  they  onght  not  rightly  to  l»e 
called  physicians,  but  deceivers  ;  for  it  hath,'  says  he,  '  been  many 
times  experimented  and  ])rored,  that  that  which  many  physicianfl 
could  not  cnre  or  remedy  with  their  greatest  and  strongest  medi- 
cines, the  astronomer  hath  brought  to  pass  with  one  simple  lierb^by 
observing  the  moving  of  the  signs.'  The  virtues  of  herbs  were  con- 
sidered to  be  according  to  the  influence  of  tlte  planet  under  which 
the}"  were  sown  or  gathered*  Black  hellebore  was  to  be  plucked^ 
not  cut,  and  this  with  the  right  lutud,  which  was  then  to  be  covered 
with  a  [lortion  of  the  robe,  and  secretly  conveyed  to  the  leiY  hnrMl. 
The  persim  gathering  it  wm  also  to  be  clad  in  white,  to  be  bare- 
footed, and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine.  Verbena  or  ver- 
vidn  was  to  l*e  gathered  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-^tar,  when  neither 
sun  nornn^on  shone,  an  ex|)iatory  sacifice  of  fruit  and  Ijoney  having 
been  previously  offered  to  the  earth,      Hence  arose  its  power  tc 
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render  the  possessor  invulnerable,  to  cure  fevers,  to  eradicate  poison, 
and  to  (jonciliate  friendship.  The  mistletoe  was  to  be  cut  with  € 
golden  knife,  and  when  the  moon  should  be  only  six  days  old." 

"  A  belief  in  the  philosopher's  stone  lasted  for  a  very  K)ng  period, 
and  the  memory  of  several  eminent  men  is  chargeable  with  the  folly. 
Lord  Bacon  speculated  upon  it,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  once 
to  have  entertained  the  possibility  of  finding  it,  and  also  to  have 
acknowledged  that  the  idle  and  vain  pursuit  of  astrology  had  ler^ 
him  to  cultivate  astronomy. 

"'The  sons  of  chyniistry,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  ' while  they  are 
busy  seeking  the  hidden  gold,  whether  real  or  not,  have,  by  turning 
over  and  trying,  brought  much  profit  and  convenience  to  mankind.' 

"It  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  among  the  vulgar  errors 
exposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  *  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,' 
there  shonld  be  no  mention  made  of  the  royal  gift  of  healing;  but 
from  a  case  related  in  the  *  Adcnochoiradelogiae,'  it  would  seem  that 
this  eccentric  but  able  man  (wlio,  it  will  be  recollected,  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.)  had  himself  faith  in  the  touch, 
inasmuch  as  he  recommended  the  child  of  a  nonconformist  in  Nor- 
folk, who  had  been  long  under  his  care  without  receiving  beiiefit,  to 
be  t^ken  to  the  king,  then  at  Breda  or  Bruges.  Little  faith,  how- 
ever, being  held  by  the  father  of  the  child  as  to  the  eflicacy  of  such 
intervention,  he  scorned  the  advice,  and  the  child  was  therefore, 
ander  the  pretence  of  a  change  of  air,  taken  without  the  privity  of 
the  father  abroad  to  the  king,  where  it  was  submitted  to  the  royal 
touch,  and  returnctl  perfectly  healed.  Astonished  at  the  change 
effected  in  his  child's  appearance,  the  father  inquired  as  to  the  means 
that  had  been  employed,  and  upon  being  made  acquainted  with 
them  he  not  only  acquired  faith  as  to  tlie  i)ower  of  the  royal  touch, 
but  also  cast  oft'  his  nonconformity,  exclaiming,  '  Farewell  to  all 
dissentera  and  to  all  nonconformists.  If  God  can  put  so  much  vir- 
tue into  the  king's  hand  so  to  heal  my  child,  I'll  serve  that  God 
and  that  king  so  long  as  I  hve,  and  with  all  thankfulness.' 

"  Professor  Woodhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Whitehill,  of  New 
York,  has  given  a  recital,  which  also  tends  to  show  what  singular 
eftbctscan  be  caused  if  the  imagination  be  previously  and  duly  pre- 
pared for  the  production  of  wonders.  At  the  time  that  nitrous  oxide 
excited  almost  universal  attention,  several  pei^sons  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  breathe  the  gas,  and  the  professor  administered  to  them 
ten  gallons  of  atmospherical  air,  in  doses  of  from  four  to  six  quarts. 
Impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  inhaling  the  nitrons  oxide, 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  dizziness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,difliculty 
of  breathing,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  swinging,  faintness^ 
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weakness  of  the  knees,  and  nausea,  which  lasted  frutn  six  tc 
eight  hours,  were  produced— symptoms  entirely  cansed  by  tk 
breathhig  of  common  uir,  under  the  infliieuec  of  ait  excited  mu^ 
gination.'* 

In  regard  to  quackery  this  one  fact  must  be  conceded^  that  thenr 
is  no  method  of  treHtinent  so  aitaurd  {hat  it  may  not  in  iome  cam 
perfonn  retruirkahU  cures. 

The  story  of  Perkins's  tractors  is  familiar  to  nnany  now  lirini^ 
Perkins  made  his  trjictorsof?/^*^^*^  of  different  colors,  and  byt^mcl- 
ing  the  patient  with  them  cnred  many  diseases.  A  physieiimof. 
EngUmd  made  some  tractors  of  wood^  reBemhling  tbose  of  Perktn* 
in  ft p]>efi ranee  and  color.  With  these  he  perform ed  the  &amc  t-ow 
as  Perkins  had  done  with  his  inetaUie  tractors.  The  dehij^lHU  h^ 
dispelled,  and  the  tractors  soon  fell  into  disrepute. 


PATENT  MEDICINES. 

In  this  country  enormous  fortunes  have  been  and  are  now  being 
made  l)y  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  patent  medieines.  I  waaM 
not  say  tliat  f<^r  every  dollar  that  has  lieen  made  by  these  prepnm- 
tions  some  valuable  life  has  been  sacrificed,  but  I  do  &ay  that  manj 
of  these  work  most  serious  harm, 

'  I  wuuhl  not  say  that  all  of  these  preparations  are  alwa^-s  and 
necessarily  injurious;  fi>r  it  is  perfectly  well  known  among  physi- 
cians that  some  very  simple,  aud,  when  ut^ed  with  discrimiuatian, 
very  useful  ])reser!pt  Jons  are  patented  under  popular  titles,  and  sold 
in  enormous  quant ities» 

Thousands  of  people  arc  every  day  buying,  at  a  high  price,  eome 
combinatiou  of  drni^t'^,  labelled  with  some  eu|>hohioU5  name,  wliicli 
thuir  family  physician  could  give  them  by  a  stroke  T>f  the  pen.  or 
which  they  themselves  might  oftentimes  obtain  of  the  druggist,  or 
even  at  the  corner  grocery. 

The  j^reat  objections  to  tlie  nse  of  these  really  useful  or  liarmle^ 
patent  medicines  are  these  two: — 

1.  They  are  given  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  the  nature 
af  the  disease,  A  wise  physician  does  not  nsually  give  medicine 
an  til  he  has  some  conception  of  the  purpose  lor  which  l:e  gives  it 
A  mc<liu«ne  that  is  in  itself  harmless  in  ordinary  conditiuns  ^ 
(he  system,  may  be  injurious  in  some  conditions  of  the  system* 

2.  To  use  these  r/iedmhie^  is  to  encourage  qnackeri/.     If  all  peopli 
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everywhere  refused  to  buy  or  to  use  patent  medicines,  the 'health 
and  the  morals  of  society  would  be  much  improved. 

I  need  not  give  any  reasons  why  I  object  to  the  use  of  patent 
medicines  that  contain  substances  that  are  injurious.  The  very 
fact  that  they  contain  injurious  substances  in  injurious  quantities  if 
all  the  argument  that  need  be  urged  against  them. 

Just  here  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  common  idea 
that  vegetaUe  poisons  are  less  pernicious  and  fatal  than  mineral  poi- 
sons is  erroneous,  and  leads  to  great  mischief.  This  idea  arose  from 
the  fact  that  in  former  times  many  have  been  injured  by  the  abuse  of 
mercury  in  some  of  its  forms.  Mercury  is  indeed  a  poison,  and  when 
abused  may  work  sad  havoc  with  the  constitution  ;  but  there  are  very 
many  vegetable  poisons  which  are  far.  more  speedily,  and  terribly, 
and  surely  fatal  than  mercury.  Prussic  acid  is  a  vegetable  poison, 
but  it  can  kill  almost  instantaneously;  nicotin  of  tobacco  is  a  veget- 
table  product,  but  a  drop  of  it  will  kill  a  dog  or  cat.  Strychnine  is  a 
vegetable  poison,  and  is  so  powerful,  that  when  long  used  as  a  medi- 
cine its  effects  must  be  always  watched. 

Vendera  of  quack  medicine  have  seized  hold  of  this  popular 
prejudice  against  minerals,  and  advertise  their  preparations  as  con- 
taining "  no  minerals" — as  being  purely  vegetable. 

It  is  proper  that  their  victims  should  know  that  many  of  these 
statements  are  utterly  false ;  and  even  when  they  are  true,  when  the 
medicine  advertised  is  of  a  purely  vegetable  chai*acter,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  harmless. 

(For  further  remarks  and  illustrations  of  this  subject,  see  iZair, 
Diseases  of;  Hair  Dyes^  and  Cosmetics.) 


POSES  OF  REMEDIES 
MENnONED  AND  PRESCRIBED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


The  doses  of  the  medicines  spoken  of  in  this  work  a/re  for  adultbl 
In  order  to  determine  the  doses  for  children  of  various  ages,  the 
following  rules  of  Gaubius  are  very  reliable : 

For  children  one  year  old  -j^  of  the  dose  for  an  adult 
"  two  years"    \     "  «  " 

"  three   "     "    \     "  "  " 

"  four     ^^     "    4-     "  ^^  " 

"  seven  "     "    |     "  "  •  " 

"  fourteen    "    \     "  "  " 

In  giving  any  of  the  preparations  of  opium  to  children — fflo^ 
phine,  or  laudanum,  or  paregoric,  or  Dover's  powder,  or  cold  pow- 
der or  simple  powdered  opium,  or  any  prescription  that  cont^na 
opium,  the  proportionate  dose  should  be  even  less,  because  chil- 
dren are  imich  more  susceptible  to  opium  than  adults. 

In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side — to  give  too  liUk 
rather  than  too  much.  It  is  therefore  well  to  begin  with  the  small- 
est dose  mentioned  and  increase  it  gradually  until  the  full  dose  is 
reached. 

One  teaspoonful  is  used  for  one  fluid  drachm,  or  -J-  of  an  ouDoe. 

One  tablespoonfnl  "  "     four    "           "         «  I   «    *«        " 

Two  tablespoonfuls  "  "     eight  "          "         "   1  ounce. 

One  wine-glassful  "  "  •  two     "  ounces. 

One  pint  "  "    sixteen"         " 

These  measures,  though  not  accurate,  are  sufficiently  so  for  all 
practical  puq)oses. 

jFor  all  except  the  rriore  jpowerfvl  medicines^  60  drops  or  minim 
are  regarded  as  eqical  to  one  fluid  drachm^  or  one  teaypoonful, 

APOTHECARY   MEASUBE. 

One  scruple  (3)  =  twenty  grains  (gr.). 
Three     "  =  sixty  "       or  one  drachm* 

Eight  drachms  ( 3  )=  one  ounce. 
Twelveounces  ( 3  )=     "    pound  (ft).). 


GENERAL 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES, 


AKD  OP  THB  MOOT  RRCEHT 


METHODS  OF  TEEATMEKT, 

IN  POPULAK  LANGUAGE,   ALPHABETICALLY   ARRANGED.  WITH   BRIEJ 
ACXX)UNTS  OP  THE  MODERN  DISCOVERIES  IN  MEDICAX  SCIENCJI 


ABRASION  OF  THE  SKIN. 

When  the  skin  has  been  accidentally  ruffled  or  grazed,  the  in- 
jured part  should  be  carefully  washed  with  tepid  water,  in  order 
to  remove  any  sand  or  other  impurity  from  the  abraded  surface.  It 
flhould  then  be  bathed  with  spirit  and  water  until  the  pain  has  in 
some  measure  subsided. 

To  protect  the  part  from  the  air,  and  prevent  inflammation,  a 
piece  of  folded  lint,  or  soft  linen  rag,  moistened  with  water,  should 
then  be  applied,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  to  retain  the 
moisture.     Glycerine  is  an  excellent  application. 

Sometimes  warm  poultices  will  be  found  to  give  more  relief  than 
cold  applications.  The  application  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  is 
often  perfectly  curative. 

ABSCESS. 

An  abscess  is  a  collection  of  matter,  or  jyuSj  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  invariably  caused  by  previous  inflammation.  Abscesses  are 
generally  situated  in  the  cellular  structure  or  tissue,  and  they  form 
more  frequently  in  that  structure  near  the  surface  than  where  it  is 
deep-seated ;  the  same  structure  or  tissue  also  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  all  the  internal  organs  liable  to  abscess. 

An  abscess  is  either  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTE  ABSCESS. 

When  acute  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate  in  abscess,  the 
pain,  which  was  previously  sharp,  becomes  dull,  the  swelling  is 
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hici eased,  and  throbbing  of  the  part  coiiuiieiicc*.  Wijtn  tiie  niui- 
ter  is  cauipltitcly  foniiL^dj  the  part  becomes  i>otter,  with  an  iintiiteT 
feeliug  of  weight,  the  throbhing  ceases,  tuid,  if  tbe  injitter  beo»j| 
too  deeply  seated,  we  may  feel  it  fluetuatiiig  by  pressitig  with  the 
fingers.  At  the  Banie  time  tlie  feverish  isynjptoms,  which  e.vi^t£d 
during  tlie  inflammatory  fitage,  leissen,  and  rigord  or  shiverlngstjile 
place  at  internals ;  they  are  felt  principally  in  the  back  and  loini* 
The  tumor  at  length  begins  to  point  at  or  near  the  middle  of  iti 
eurlaee.  The  skin  at  this  part  gradually  becomes  thinner,  ulti- 
mately gives  way,  and  the  matter  is  freely  discharged, 

CHKOXIG     ABBGESS, 

Chronic  abscess  is  frequently  situated  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
as  well  as  in  t!ie  cellular  tissue.  It  forms  slowly.  Thetiin»i>rtt 
roundj  without  redness  or  heat  of  skin,  and  does^  not  offer  much  re- 
sistance when  pressed  upon.  The  pain,  if  any  exist,  is  compan- 
tivoly  slight,  but  there  is  an  uneasy  sensation  of  tension  and  weigLt 
After  remaining  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  this  state,  the  (lain 
becomes  a  little  increased,  a  slight  degree  of  redness  may  be  ob- 
served 00  tbe  tumor,  and  softening  commences  at  ita  centre,  gri- 
dually  extending  throughout.  The  inflammation  then  goes  on 
until  the  skin  bursts,  and  allows  the  matter  to  be  expelled. 

The  matter  of  acute  abscess  is  a  bland  fluid,  thick,  white,  and 
.witiiout  smell.  Tliis  is  called  healthy  jme,*  but  sometimes,  whfita 
long  confined,  it  becomes  thin,  fetid,  and  acquires  a  grayish  color. 
In  chronic  abscesses  the  matter  varies  in  consistence.  It  is  geih 
erally  serous,  containing  little  flaky  or  cui*dy  masses,  which  hare  in 
some  cases  the  consistence  of  cheese,  and  the  smell  is  disagreeable; 
thisj  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  former,  is  called  unheaWty  pus. 

Treatment— Acute  Ahsce^s. — When  inflammation  of  a  part  ia 
going  on,  threatening  abscess,  our  object  must  be  to  prevent  this 
termination,  if  possible.  But^  if  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented 
by  the  usual  moans — viz.  low  diet,  keeping  tlie  bowels  freely  open, 
the  liberal  use  of  leeches,  and  the  constant  application  of  cold  lo- 
tions to  the  part,  such  as  Goulard  water^  vinegar  and  water,  &a — 
recourse  sliould  then  be  had  to  the  soothing  treatment,  which  con- 
eists  of  warm  applications,  as  fomentations  of  marsh-mallow,  and 
large  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  or  linseed ;  these  are  to  be. 
changed  {'requently,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  due  degree  of  heat  and 
miJisture,  all  stimulating  applications  being  carefully  avoided.  In- 
ternally, the  following  mixture,  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
should  be  administered: 
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Liquor  of  tho  acetate  of  ammonia,  six  ounces,  * 

Epsom  salts,  one  ounce, 
Laudanum,  sixty  drops.     Mix. 

Tlie  dose  of  this  mixture  is  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  tlirec 
times  a  dav.  Half  a  grain  oi  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  substituted 
for  the  laudanum. 

When  the  abscess  lias  gone  through  its  stages  regularly  and  be- 
gins to  point,  it  should  be  left  to  burst  of  itself;  but,  if  the  matter 
be  confined  under  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  muscles,  or  if 
the  skin  be  very  thick  and  unyielding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  free  opening  with  the  lancet. 

Chronic  Abscesfi. — The  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  acute.  In  this  case  the  diet  must  be  generous, 
and  tonic  medicine  should  be  administered  to  give  strength  to  the 
constitution. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  forty  p^ins. 

Extract  of  gentian,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  twenty 
pills.    One  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Cold  stimulating  poultices  should  be  applied  over  the  part. 
Tlie  one  generally  used  is  made  by  dissolving  a  table-spoonful  of 
common  salt  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  mixing  it  with  oatmeal  or 
flour.  If  the  case  be  very  tedious,  a  compound  galbanum.  planter 
may  be  applied.  This  form  of  abscess  will  also  require  the  lancet 
if  the  matter  be  deeply  seated,  or  under  the  muscular  covering,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  spreading  among  the  muscles;  and  as  a  general 
rule  all  abscesses,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  situated  in  the  arm-pit, 
near  the  anus,  in  the  groin  or  neck,  should  be  opened  early,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  matter  from  accumulating  and  extending  in  the 
cellular  tissue.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  the  lancet,  a  free 
opening  should  be  made  in  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess, 
and  a  piece  of  lint  smeared  with  olive  oil  or  spermaceti  ointment 
placed  in  the  wound,  to  prevent  its  closing  before  the  cavity  has 
healed  up  from  the  bottom. 

If  the  abscess  has  been  extensive,,  a  roller  or  bandage  should  be 
applied,  so  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity  together  without  cov- 
ering the  mouth  of  the  wound.  Whether  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
charged through  an  opening  made  by  the  lancet,  or  from  the  spon- 
taneous bursting  of  the  abscess,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
poultices  for  some  time  after. 

In  people  of  scrofulous  constitution,  the  absorbent  glands  of  the 
neck  not  unfrequently  become  enlarged  and  hard  without  being  dis- 
colored or  painful,  though  there  is  generally  tenderness  on  pressure. 
These  glandular  swellings,  for  the  most  part,  come  on  slowly,  re- 
main for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  perhaps  weeks  or  months,  and 
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occasionally  disappear  of  themselves  without  any  treatinenL  But 
in  general,  after  they  have  continned  for  some  time  in  tliis  indtilent 
state,  matter  begins  to  foniij  tbe  skin  over  the  enlarged  gland  a^ 
quires  a  reddish  tint,  and  there  is  pain  either  more  or  less  severe 
Warm  poultices,  and  sometimes  stimulating  applications,  lire  tlieo 
made  use  of  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means  which  ought 
to  he  adopted  in  such  cases ;  after  a  time  the  skin  assumes  a  Hvij 
or  purplidi  color,  and  at  last  bui-sts,  and  the  matter  id  dischari,'c4 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  dark-colored  skin  is  lost  by  sloii^fliiup, 
and  an  ugly  ulcer  forms,  which  is  healed  with  difliciilty,  leaving  ah 
indelible  scar  which  remains  for  life*  In  a  boy  a  scar  in  the  neck 
is  kept  out  of  siglit,  Ijcing  covered  by  the  dress,  and  is,  theref«>re,  of 
no  great  consequence  ;  but  to  a  girl  it  is  of  the  utraost  imixjrtaiice, 
tor  when  arrived  at  womaiihcod  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  resrret 
to  bear  scars  not  only  oitensive  to  the  sight,  but  which  point  ber 
out  as  tainted  with  scrofula^  or  hiny^a  einl^  a  disease  that  has  aJwajj, 
been  considered  as  more  decidedly  hereditary  than  perhaps  any  other 

Food  dlthcult  of  digestion,  or  of  a  stimulating  quality,  fehoold 
not  be  given,  but  the  diet  should  be  sufficiently  nutritions,  and  not 
confined  to  vegetable  or  farinaceous  substances.  When  a  slight 
blush  or  degree  of  redness  is  observed  on  the  skin  covering  the  part, 
and  when  matter  can  be  distinctl}^  felt  on  pressing  with  tlie  fingere, 
vent  should  be  immediately  given  to  it.  The  opening  should  b« 
mH<le  transversely  with  a  lancet,  or  a  fine  double-edged  knife,  and 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  squeeze  out  all  tlie  peculiar  cin-dy 
matter  which  these  abscesses  almost  invariably  contain.  By  making 
the  wound  transversel}^,  it  follows  the  course  of  the  folds  or  creases 
of  the  neck,  or  runs  parallel  with  them,  and  consequently  whea 
healed  the  cicatrix  will  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  observed. 

After  the  matter  lias  been  discliarged,  bread  pooltices  mixed  with 

either  of  tlie  following  cold  lotions  should  be  applied. 

Sulpliate  of  rinc,  twentj  grains. 

Water,  ten  ounces, 

Spirit  of  wioe,  balf  nn  ounce;    Mix.   Or, 


Nitric  acid,  twenty  drops, 

Distilled  water  or  oomroon  water^  a  pint 


Mix. 


The  strength  of  these  lotions  must  be  gradually  increased,  but 
not  made  so  strong  as  to  produce  pain. 

Jf  the  wound  do  not  heal  readily,  which  is  sometimes  the  case^ 
the  best  plan  is  to  inject  a  little  of  tlie  following  lotion  with  a  syringe 
nvery  time  it  is  dressqd. 


Wftteri  a  pint, 

fiutpbat*  of  zinCi  twenty  to  twenty-llv©  grtdna. 


Mix. 
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The  time  to  make  the  opening,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
when  the  matter  can  be  felt  on  j^ressure  with  the  fingers ;  the  skin 
covering  the  tumor  will  then  in  all  probability  have  a  slight  appear- 
ance of  redness ;  but  if  this  stage  of  the  abscess  has  not  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  suppuration  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  until  the 
Bkin  has  acquired  a  livid  or  purple  color,  the  use  of  the  knife  will 
then  do  no  good  ;  it  will  be  better  to  apply  fomentations  and  warm 
poultices  until  the  abscess  burst  of  itself. 

The  time  required  for  the  formation  of  an  abscess  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  situation  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Matter 
generally  begins  to  form  from  seven  to  fourteen  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation,  and  an  acute  abscess  usually  runs  its 
coarse  in  about  three  weeks.  A  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess,  or  any 
other  extensive  chronic  abscess,  requires  a  much  longer  period, 
sometimes  several  months.  In  chronic  abscesses  the  patient  will 
need  to  be  supported  by  stinmlants  and  tonics  and  good  food. 

ABSINTHE,  OR  WORMWOOD. 

This  is  a  plant  that  grows  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  exceedingly  bitter.  It  is  given  in  dyspepsia 
to  increase  the  appetite  and  improve  the  digestion,  in  green  siohie^s^ 
in  jaundice^  and  for  the  expulsion  of  worms. 

The  dose  of  t\\Q  powder  \9,  tw&nty  or  thirty  grains  '  of  the  infu- 
sion, one  or  two  fluid  ovyi^es. 

Absinthe  in  large  quantities  is  very  injurious.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  much  used  in  France,  in  a  wine  of  that  name.  It  works 
disastrously. 

ACONITE  (Wolfsbane  or  Monkshood). 

The  extract  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  all  the  stages  of  rheuma- 
tism and  in  gout..  It  soothes  the  excruciating  pain  arjsing  from 
cancer  and  diseases  of  the  womb,  when.the  extract  of  hemlock  ceases 
to  produce  that  effect.  It  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  tic-douloureux, 
scrofulous  swellings,  old  syphilitic  diseases,  long  continued  cough, 
and  affections  of  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  which  point  out  the  extent  beyond  which  aconite 
should  not  be  carried  are  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  sto- 
mach, with  inclination  to  vomit,  and  occasional  dimness  of  sight, 
which  may  be  removed  almost  immediately  by  taking  a  little  warm 
brandy  and  water. 

Of  this  medicine  both  the  leaves  and  the  root  are  used.  The 
plant  grows  in  rockv  places.  The  ancient  Gauls  dipped  their  arrows 
30  " 
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in  its  juice  in  order  to  make  them  poisonous.  It  is  used  in  the  foim 
of  tincture  of  root,  or  of  leares. 

It  is  used  to  reduce  tlie  pulse  in  cliild-bed  fever,  in  pneumonia, 
and  other  fevers.  It  is  useful  in  neural ji^i a,  in  gout,  in  rheuinatism, 
in  diseases  of  the  heart.  For  neuralgia  it  is  uf*ed  locally,  in  the  fona 
of  ointment  of  aconitia,  or  equal  parti^  tincture  and  chloroform. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  the  root  (the  best  form  of  it)  is  three 
drops.  It  is  a  remedy  whieli  should  usually  he  given  hy  a  skiUed 
phymcian. 


^THEK. 

Sulphuric  lether  is  used  in  nearly  all  spasmodic  diseases,  such 
as  asthma,  hysterics,  hiccough,  cramps,  and  other  nervoxis  aftcctions. 
It  is  given  Bometimes  as  a  cordial  in  low  fevers,  and  also  in  ma- 
lignant fevers  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  spasmodic  twitcliings. 

Applied  externally,  tether  stiiruilates  and  reddens  the  skin  ;  it  is 
used  fur  tliis  purpose  in  nervous  headache,  and  in  toothache,  being 
applied  to  the  cheek.  To  produce  the  effect  of  irritating  the  skin, 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  kept  covered,  otherwise  it 
evaporates  so  quickly  as  to  cause  extreme  cold< 

The  df)«e  is  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  in  a  little 
^ater,  or  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  camphorated  mixture. 

^tJierizatlofi. — The  power  of  nether  to  produce  insensibility  had 
been  known  for  many  yeans  before  its  use  became  popularized.  This 
fact,  liowever,  was  known  only  to  a  few,  and  attracted  no  attention. 

The  first  experiments  which  demonstrated  the  anaesthetic  pow- 
ers of  ajther,  and  forced  the  public  to  give  tliem  heed,  were  made  by 
Dr.  Morton,  a  Boston  dentist,  September  30th,  1846.  Before  that 
time,  Dr.  Wells,  of  Hartford,  had  experimented  with  nitrous  oxide, 
or  '^  laughing  gaa."  The  progress  of  setherization  in  this  country  was 
at  first  vei7  slow,  Europe  went  ahead  with  it  much  more  rapidly 
than  we.  It  became  popular  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Qer* 
jnany,  before  A merica^the  land  of  its  birth — was  willing  to  receive 
it.  This  is  another  illustration  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
except  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  now  used  throughout  the  civilized  world  to  produce  uncon- 
ticiousness  in  surgical  operations.  It  is  also  used  in  midwifery,  and 
for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  and  other  pains. 

ExL-ept  in  great  emergencies,  it  should  only  be  a^lministered  by 
a  skilful  physician.  The  dose  vai'ies  with  the  temperament  of  the 
l>;itient,  and  with  the  method  of  administration.  Various  forms  of 
inhaloi^  have  been  devised*     Usually  a  sponge  is  employed*      Inha* 
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lers  that  admit  atmospheric  air  at  the  same  time  with  the  vapor  of 
sther  are  the  safest. 

^Etherization  is  also  used  in  convulsions^  in  locked  jaw^  in 
hysteric  fits^  in  asthma^  in  attacks  of  madness^  and  in  painful  men- 
Btrnation.  As  Dr.  John  Brown  says,  ''  it  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts 
to  his  suffering  creatures." 

As  compared  with  chloroform,  ©ther  is  much  the  safer,  A  few 
deaths  have  occurred  from  its  use,  but  only  a  few,  while  we  know 
that  several  hundred  have  fallen  victiina  to  chloroform. 

It  is  much  slower  i]\2LU  chloroform,  and  its  odor  is  more  disagree- 
able. The  present  feeling  among  the  profession  is  to  use  chloroform 
less  and  sether  more. 

Eecently  sether  has  been  used  to  produce  local  ansBsthesia. 
^ther  spray  is  blown  on  the  part  which  we  desire  to  benumb.  The 
rapid  evaporation  produces  great*  cold.  The  part  becomes  be- 
numbed, and  slight  operations,  such  as  removing  a  toe-nail,  can  be 
performed  without  pain. 

AGUE,  OE  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Ague  generally  declares  itself  under  three  regular  forms,  namely, 
the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan. 

The  qiiotidian  form  has  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
fit  usually  commeuces  in  the  morning.  This  type  of  ague  is  not  so 
common  as  the  other  two,  and  occure  generally  in  spring. 

The  tertian  has  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  fit  occurring 
about  noon.  This  is  the  most  common  form,  and  prevails  also  in  spring. 

The  quartan  has  an  interval  of  seventy-two  hours,  commencing 
in  the  afternoon.  This  form  prevails  in  autumn,  and  is  the  most 
difficult  to  overcome. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  forms  of  ague  commence 

•invariably  at  certain  periods  of  the  day ;  they  may  commence  at  any 

hour ;  the  periods  we  have  mentioned,  however,  are  the  most  usual. 

Each  paroxysm  or  fit  of  intermittent  fever  has  three  well-marked 
stages — a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage. 

The  cold  stage  k  ushered  in  by  the  following  train  of  symptoms: 
Languor,  listlessness,  general  uneasiness,  with  depression  of  spirits, 
aversion  to  food,  a  feeling  of  soreness  on  the  back  and  extremities. 
The  face  and  extremities  then  become  pale,  and  a  cold  sensation  is 
felt  in  the  back  and  loins,  gradually  extending  over  the  whole  body, 
until  decided  shivering  takes  place ;  the  lips  and  nails  assume  a  livid 
hue,  the  teeth  chatter,  the  skin  presents  the  appearance  of  what  is 
Tulgarly  called  gooses  shi/n^  respiration  becomes  oppressed,  the  pulse 
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is  weak,  thenioutli  and  throat  dry,  all  the  t5ec!*etir>ns  are  dTmini^lted, 
and  tlie  patioTit  s^ooietniies  vomits. 

The  hoi  stage. — After  a  longer  or  slmrter  duration,  Xho  »hakin^ 
gradually  goes  oft\  the  heat  of  tlie  body  returning,  until  it  goafai 
beyond  tlie  natural  standard.  The  skin  then  becouies  dry.  the  6o! 
flnslied,  the  pnlse  foil  and  hard,  the  tongue  furred^  and  the  breathings 
which  was  considerably  Effected  duringthe  cold  stage,  l>ecomeseA5itt 
There  is  great  thirst,  severe  headaehe  and  pei^tle»sne:S5»  The  uriiiCj 
which  in  the  first  stage  was  pale,  is  now  high-eohired  ;  the  senf^ibility^ 
previously  more  obtuse  than  natnral,  is  now  increased ;  the  eyes  havei 
bright  and  glistening  appearance,  and  sometiujes  delirium  eomeftou. 

Tlie  sweating  stage. — The  hot  stage  having  continue*!  an  indefi- 
nite timej  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  i^  at  length  observed  on  the 
forehead  and  neck  ;  this  gradually  extends  to  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities, and  terminates  in  prvtfnse  perspiration,  whieli  relieves  tije 
patient  from  his  sullbring.  He  is  left,  it  is  true,  with  a  feeliogof 
fatigue ;  but  tlie  appetite  returns,  all  the  secretions  again  become 
natural,  and  he  is  able  to  follow  his  nsnal  occupation  until  the 
commencement  of  another  tit. 

The  quotidian  has  the  shortest  cold  stage,  but  llie  longest 
parox^'sm  or  period  required  for  the  completion  of  the  three  etagef; 
the  tertian  has  a  long  cold  ntage,  Init  a  short  paroxysm ;  and  the 
quartan  has  the  longest  cold  stage  and  the  shortest  paroxysm. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  quotidian  paroxj'sra  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  Iioih-s,  of  the  tertian  ten  hours,  and  the  quartan  form  com- 
monly completes  its  stages  in  six  or  seven  hours.  These  rtilei, 
however,  admit  of  many  exceptions.  * 

When  the  disease  is  giving  way,  the  fits  becpme  TOilder,  and 
gradually  later,  until  at  length  the  ague  is  no  longer  felt ;  but  when 
it  is  increasing,  the  tits  become  more  severe,  and  gradually  return 
earlier,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  tertian  form  to  l>eeouie  quo- 
tidian, and  the  quotidian  to  a^mne  the  remittent  type  of  fever.     • 

Causes. — The  exciting  or  specific  cause  of  ague  is  undoubtedly 
malari<iy  or  the  exhalation  from  decaying  vegetable  matter.  In 
Bome  parts  of  Italy,  during  the  exc^^sive  heat  of  summer,  tlie 
maluria  becomes  so  noxious  that  it  causes  ague  of  a  pemicirms  or 
malignant  character,  the  patient  sometimes  being  carried  off  in  the 
second  or  third  fit.  The  most  deleterious  effects  of  malaria,  wliether 
derived  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  or  not,  can  only  be  man* 
ife?3ted  under  a  lugli  temperature ;  it  then  acquires  a  virulence  tnilr 
extraordinary.     Ague  is  now  supposed  to  be  due  to  sj}f>res. 

Ague  is  certainly  very  apt  to  relapse,  and  slight  causes,  such  m 
•exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  errors  in  diet,  certain  winds,  such  ai 
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the  nortli-ea&t,  &c.,  will  bring  it  back  after  an  afeence  of  months, 
or  even  years.  Individuals  whose  general  health  is  not  good  are 
more  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  itwlavla  than  those  in  robust  health. 
Poor  diet,  fatigue,  debauchery,  or  any  other  debilitating  cause,  by 
enfeebling  the  powers  of  life,  predispose  the  body  strongly  to  ague, 
when  ex])osed  to  the  influence  of  mahirm. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  ague,  we  have  two  objects  in 
view — ^the  one  to  alleviate  and  shorten  the  fits,  the  other  to  prevent 
their  return. 

Treatment  dunn<f  the  Jit — In  the  cold  sUige  it  will  readily  occur 
•to  every  one  to  cover  the  patient  with  blankets  or  other  warm 
clothing,  and  to  administer  warm  drinks.  The  quantity  of  be<l 
clothes  is  to  be  diminished,  and  the  ])atient  should  be  allowed  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  water  or  cold  acidulated  liquids,  such  as  cream 
of  tartar,  or  tamarind  beverage,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  purified  nitre.  The  cream  of  tartar  beverage  is 
made  in  the  following  manner: 

To  three  pints  of  boiliDg  water,  add 

Four  ounces  of  refined  sugar, 

Ilidf  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 

Three  drachms  of  orange-poei,  or  an  orange  cut  in  slices. 

Sweating  stage, — In  this  stage  medicine  is  not  requisite.  TVe 
have  merely  to  take  care  that  the  body  is  not  chilled  when  the  pa- 
tient's clothes  are  being  changed. 

Treatment  during  the  intermission, — It  is  only  during  the  inh^r- 
vals  or  periods  between  the  fits  that  we  can  expect  to  effect  a  cure. 
We  then  have  recourse  to  Peruvian  hark^  or  the  sulpJuite  of  quinine^ 
which  are  possessed  of  almost  a  specific  property  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  fits,  and  may  be  considered  as  our  sheet-anchor  in  all 
the  forms  of  ague.  The  dose  of  bark  in  powder  is  from  a  drachm 
to  two  drachms  every  three  or  four  hours,  so  as  to  allow  nearly  two 
•ounces  to  be  taken  during  each  intermission.  The  concentrated 
form  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  much  preferable,  and  should  be  given 
in  the  following  manner : 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  twenty-four  grains, 

Extract  of  gentian,  a  suflQdent  quantity  to  make  a  mass  to  be  formed  into  twelve 
pnis. 

One  pill  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  commencing 
immediately  after  the  svteating  stage,  or  two  grains  of  quinine  may 
be  given  in  place  of  each*  pill,  in  a  little  port- wine  and  water,  care 
being  taken  to  continue  this  medicine  for  some  time  after  the  dis 
ease  appears  cured.  The  power  possessed  by  quinine  in  overcom- 
ing ague  is  truly  extraordinar}^  and  must  ever  be  considered  as  ona 
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of  the  most  curious  facts  in  medicine.  It  does  not,  however,  pro- 
duce the  desired  eff'ect  in  all  cases,  and,  when  it  foils,  we  have  rea 
son  to  suspect  that  the  ague  is  kept  up  by  some  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  If  there  be  disease  of 
any  organ,  it  is  aggravated  during  the  fit,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  causing  congestion ; 
and  during  the  intermission  the  aflected  organ  keeps  up  constantly 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  irritation  in  the  system,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents the  quinine  acting  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

In  such  cases,  when  quinine  is  obstinately  resisted,  the  arsenical 
solution^  or  Fowler* 8  solution^  which  is  the  most  powerful  antiperi-- 
odic  remedy  we  possess,  next  to  quinine,  may  be  found  of  the  great- 
est advantage.     The  dose  to  commence  with  should  be  as  follows : 

Fowler^B  solutioD  of  arsenic,  three  drops, 
Laudanum,  eight  or  ten  drops, 

Water,  an  ounce.  Mix.  To  be  g^ven  every  four  or  six  hours,  gradually  increasing 
the  dose  of  the  solution  to  eight  or  ten  drops,  according  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

It  should  not  be  given  before  breakfast,  or  on  an  empt}*^  stomach. 
If  carefully  watched,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in  using  the  ar- 
senical solution,  and  it  frequently  cures  ague  when  quinine  fails. 
If  it  produce  griping  of  the  bowels  or  sickness  at  stomach  the  dose 
should  be  diminished. 

The  bowels  must  never  be  allowed  to  remain  constipated  at  any 
perio^  of  the  disease. 

Purging  to  any  extent  is  never  necessary  in  ague.  Keeping  the 
bowels  gently  open  is  sufficient. 

It  is  only  during  the  intermission  that  food  should  be  taken, 
and,  as  ague  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  debility,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  light,  nourishing,  and  of  sufficient  quantity. 

General  electrization  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  the  chro- 
nic exhaustion  resulting  from  ague.     (See  General  Electrization.) 

ALOES. 

This  medicine  is  an  excellent  purgative,  and  one  of  the  most 
certain  in  its  action  we  possess.  It  does  not  produce  watery  stools 
nor  create  wind  in  the  bowels,  rarely  disagrees  with  the  stomach, 
and  when  taken  in  small  doses  assists  digestion.  It  is  particularly 
useful  in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness  in  connection  with  indigestion, 
and  answers  well  with  hypochondriacal  pfeople,  and  those  of  seden- 
tary habits  ;  it  is  also  serviceable  when  the  constitution  is  sluggish 
or  scrofulous.  Aloes,  when  combined  with  myrrh  and  a  prepara- 
tion of  iron,  is  beneficial  in  obstruction  of  the  menses,  and  when 
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g^Ycn  in  conjunction  with  small  doses  of  blae-pill  has  been  foand 
one  of  the  best  medicines  in  jaundice. 

It  acts  principally  on  the  lower  intestines,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  irritate  them  when  given  too  frequently  or  in  too  large  doses. 
Hence  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  piles,  nor  when 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  should  be  particularly 
avoided  by  females  who  are  subject  to  immoderate  flowing  of  the 
menses.  It  is  improper  when  there  is  any  disease  of  the  womb, 
daring  pregnancy,  and  also  during  the  period  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. Aloes  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pills ;  the  dose  is 
firom  five  to  fifteen  grains ;  it  is,  however,  seldom  taken  alone. 
When  intended  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  and  also  tc 
open  the  bowels,  the  following  form  of  combination,  recommended 
by  Professor  A.  T.  Thompson,  will  be  found  one  of  the  best : 

Take  of  myrrh,  six  drachms, 

Sabcarbonate  of  Boda,  three  ounces, 

Ammonia,  four  drachms  and  a  half^ 

Extract  of  aloes,  six  drachms, 

Sherry  wine,  twenty-four  ounces.    Macerate  during  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day  in  the  same  quantity  of  a  solution  of  extract  of  liquorice  (the 
common  Spanish  liquorice  dissolved  in  warm  water),  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  taste  of  bitter  medicines  better  than 
anything  else. 

ALUM 

was  formerly  employed  in  internal  bleeding  and  gleet,  but  is  now 
very  little  used  internally.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  stopping 
the  bleeding  from  leech  bites  in  children,  by  keeping  a  portion  for 
some  time  applied  to  the  parts,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way 
to  stop  the  bleeding  arising  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  It  is 
serviceable  as  a  Wiish  in  arresting  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Alum, 
also,  forms  a  very  useful  gargle  in  common  sore-throats. 

In  the  following  form  it  is  found  beneficial  as  an  injection  in 
the  discharge  called  the  whites  : 

Take  of  alum,  a  drachm, 

Water,  seven  ounces.    Mix. 

It  is  often  used  as  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  after  the  inflammatory 
Btage  of  ophthalmia  has  been  subdued. 

Take  of  alum,  ten  grains  to  a  scruplei 
Bose  water,  six  ounces.    Mix. 

AMAUEOSIS. 
When  there  was  no  means  of  examining  the  bottom  of  the  eve, 
where  the  nerve  enters  from-the  brain,  all  defects  in  vision,  which 
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could  not  be  traced  to  some  external  cause,  were  placed  under  tlie 
head  of  amaurosis.  Since  the  invention  of.  the  ophthalmoscope — 
wliich  is  simply  a  reflector,  by  means  of  which  light  can  be  thrown 
from  a  lamp  or  other  source  of  illumination  upon  tlie  retina  aiid 
nerve  of  the  eye,  thus  allowing  tliese  parts  to  be  plainly  seen  (see  Oph- 
thalmoBCope) — when  we  speak  of  amaurosis  we  mean  certain  diseaa^es 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  which  can  only  be  certainly  recog- 
nized by  means  of  this  instrument.  These  affections  are  usually  in- 
curable, and  result  from  inflammations  of  the  brain,  of  the  nen^e 
itself,  from  the  bursting  of  an  artery  within  the  eye,  the  plugging 
up  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  similar  causes.  They  are  not  as  common 
as  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be.  They  were  at  one  time  eon- 
founded  with  affections  of  the  eyeball  that  only  required  the  proper 
use  of  spectacles.  No  one  but  a  person  medically  educated  is 
competent  to  decide  that  an  affection  of  the  eye  is  amaurosis. 

ANEMIA. 

Ancemia  means  poverty  of  blood. 

It  is  caused  by  hemorrhage^  hy  exhauHting  diseases^  hy  hlood^ 
poiscni^^  and  hy  confinement  indoor. 

The  symptoms  2iVQ  paleness^  dthility^  nei^vousness,  nervous  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart. 

This  disease  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  what  I  call  neu- 
ranthenia  or  chlorosis^  which  are  nervous  diseases.  Anaemia  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood,  neurasthenia  of  tlie  nervous  system.  One  may 
cause  the  other.  They  are  often  associated.  Both  are  liable  to 
occur  in  young  girls,  or  boys  about  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  treatment  of  ancemia  is  important,  for  the  disease  may  give 
rise  to  neuralgia^  and  other  and  nameless  shapes  of  nervous  disease. 

1.  Iron^  quinine^  and  strychine^  in  the  form  of  elixir  of  the  pyro- 
phosphate of  iron,  quinine,  strychnine. 

2.  General  electrization, — I  continually  use  this  method  of  treat- 
ment of  anoemia,  and  with  good  results.  It  is  especially  useful  for 
those  cases  that  are  associated  with  chlorosis  (green  sickness)  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 

It  often  succeeds  in  these  cases  after  internal  tonics  have  failed. 
It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  other  tonics.  My  own  habit  is 
to  treat  anajmic  and  exhausted  patients  by  general  electrization  alone 
for  some  time,  and  when  they  have  abandoned  treatment  to  give 
them  a  prescription  of  the  elixir  spoken  of  above. 

3.  Air^  sunlight^  and  exercise. — I  mean  to  im])rove  every  oppor- 
tunity to  sjjc'ak  a  good  word  for  these  three  great  physicians,  eveu 
at  the  risk  of  frequent  repetition. 
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4.  Abundant  and  nourishing  food, — Ansemic  patients  need  « 
plenty  of  meat,  beef-tea,  fresh  eggs,  and  bread. 

5.  Plenty  of  sleep, — Sleep  can  only  be  expected  by  those  who 
obey  the  laws  of  hSalth.  Sleep  is  food  for  the  blood,  as  well  as  for 
the  nerves. 


ANGINA  PECTOKIS,  OR  BIIEAST-PANG. 

This  is  an  intermittent  affection,  coming  on  in  fits  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  most  fatal  of  all  dis- 
eases. The  fit  commences  suddenly,  and  usually  when  the  patient 
is  walking,  with  a  severe  lancinating  or  stabbing  pain,  generally 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  breast-bone,  extending  in  the  direction 
of  the  left  nipple.  The  constrictive  suffocating  sensation  which  ac- 
companies the  pain  com})els  the  patient  to  stop,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  if  quiet  be  observed,  the  attack  goes  ofi^.  The 
first  attacks  are  comparatively  slight  and  of  short  duration,  no  par- 
ticular inconvenience  being  felt  w^hen  they  arc  over;  but  after  a 
time  they  become  more  severe,  and  continue  much  longer;  the  pain 
extending  to  the  arm,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  fingei-s,  generally 
on  the  left  side  only,  though  sometimes  it  extends  to  both,  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  numbness,  w^hich  prevents  the  use  of  the 
arm.  Occasionally  the  neck,  the  left  jaw,  and  even  the  ear,  are  at- 
fected,  the  speech  being  slightly  impeded  ;  and  the  anxiety  and  suf- 
focating sensation  are  frequently  so  severe,  that  the  patient  dreads 
immediate  death.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  this  extent, 
the  fits  last  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  The  res- 
piration is  usually  very  little  affected,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  a 
little  ipore  frequent  than  natural.  The  pulse  is  in  some  cases  natural ; 
in  others  quick,  strong,  irregular,  or  intermitting.  The  face  may 
be  either  pale  or  red ;  sometimes  i)ale,  or  with  a  sallow  tinge.  The 
skin  may  be  hot,  or  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat. 

After  the  termination  of  a  severe  attack  the  patient  experiences 
a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  soreness  of  the  parts  affected,  and  the  sen- 
sation of  numbness  frequently  continues  for  a  considerable  length 
rf  time. 

TREATMENT  OF   ANGINA   PECTTORIS. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
difficult  at  the  outset  to  determine  whether  we  have  or  have  not 
the  disease.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  tell  what  the  cause  is.  The 
disease  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  causes. 
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For  treatment  we  can,  as  a  nilcj  onlj  relieve.  We  cau  paUiale^ 
an  d  rii  ak e  m ore  coi n fo rtabl e. 

Elect  rszatioH  has  been  llnind  of  service  in  tbie  day  by  Dttchenre; 
of  France,  and  by  my  associate,  Dr.  KockwelL  The  results,  bow- 
ever  Jiave  l)y  no  means  been  satisfactory. 

Those  who  siisjiect  tliat  they  liave  this  or  any  other  atffction  ot 
the  heart  ehoulJ  consujt  some  medical  authority  and  have  thdr 
doubts  confirmed  or  dispelled.     (See  Hearty  Diseases  ofS) 


APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  suspension,  more  or  \m 
complete,  of  the  power  of  sense  and  motion,  the  organic  funetioij* 
of  circulation  and  respiration  continuing  to  be  performed,  thau^ 
impaired  to  a  certain  extent. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  pressnre  on  the  brain  ft'om  an  efluaiou 
of  blood,  its  symptoms  varying  according  to  the  extent  vt  the 
effusion* 

^  There  are  certain  fiymptoms  which  sometimes  give  notice  of  the 
a]jproach  of  apoplexy,  namely,  giddiness,  indistinct  vision,  with  the 
appearance  of  motes  or  sparks  before  the  eye^,  buzzing  or  ringip;» 
in  the  ears,  drowsinesSj  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  genenl 
headache,  or  a  pain  in  some  particular  part  of  the  head,  inability  to 
articulate  distinctly  or  to  walk  tirnily.  But  in  the  majority  of  ca&c« 
people  are  struck  with  apoplexy  when  to  all  aj^pearance  in  ex(«l- 
lent  health,  and  without  any  indications  of  the  approach  of  this 
dreadful  disease. 

This  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  n /aintinff^fit,  though  che  dis- 
tinction is  teufticicntly  well  marked.  When  a  person  faints,  the  fac« 
and  lips  lose  their  color,  and  the  skin  becomes  cohh  In  apoplexy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  face  is  generally  red  and  the  skin  hot.  In 
fainting,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  almojst  &usf*ended.  Tliis  h 
not  the  case  in  apc^plexy.  A  fainting  lit  is  but  of  sliort  duration^ 
and  tlie  individual  on  recovering  does  not  experience  pain. 

Epilepsy,  or  the  falling  sickness,  resembles  apoplexy  in  sti  faraa 
tlie  individual  in  both  cases  falls  down  in  a  fit ;  bnt  in  the  former 
disease  there  are  convulsions,  the  limbs  are  not  paralyzed,  but  rigid, 
and  the  eyes  are  convulsed  and  look  upwards  ;  these  sym}»ti>ms  dl^* 
tinguisb  it  sufticiently  from  apoplexy.     (See  Kpilepm/,) 

Comiitete  intoxication  is  distingnisljed  trom  apoplexy  In'  tiie 
smell  of  the  litpior  which  the  individual  has  drunk,  and  by  tha 
weakness  of  the  pulse. 
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This  disease  is  nndoabtedlj  on  the  increase  among  us.  It  is 
eertainly  very  common. 

The  great  cause  is  over-work  and  over-worry  of  the  brain. 
High  living  is  not  so  much  the  cause  as  is  commonly  supposed,  'it 
eoraes  on  most  frequently  at  night  and  after  dinner.  Intemperance 
causes  it.  It  is  most  frequent  after  the  age  of  fifty,  but  is  now  quite 
common  between  30  and  50. 

The  country  has  been  recently  startled  by  the  sudden  death,  by 
apoplexy,  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Eaymond.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  vari- 
ous and  opposite  causes  are  assigned  for  the  sudden  and  fatal  at- 
tack. 

Nothing  is  more  diflBcult  than  to  determine  in  any  given  case  of 
apoplexy,  or  indeed  of  any  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  thepre- 
else  cause  of  the  calamity.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  mala- 
dies are  the  results  of  many  injurious  causes  acting  upon  the  system 
perhaps  for  years. 

In  Mr.  Raymond's  case  excessive  labor  was  probably  one  of  the 
principal  causes,  and  yet  many  die  of  apoplexy  who  have  never 
overworked  J  and  who  ha/ve  teen  very  regular  in  aU  t/teir  habits. 

TREATMENT  OF   APOPLEXY. 

1.  Hest.  Let  them  alone.  Bleeding  usually  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  patient  taken  with  apoplexy  needs  at 
first  only  careful  and  judicious  nursing.  Tlie  head  should  be  kept 
raised,  and  cool  cloths  should  be  put  on  the  head. 

2.  3fustard plast^s  to  the  calves  of  tlie  le^%  find  back  of  the 
neck.     These  have  the  effect  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  head. 

3.  Strong  purgatives.  A  drop  or  two  of  croton  oil  on  the 
tongue,  a  good  dose  of  jalap  or  podophyllin,  or  any  other  powerful 
purgative,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Apoplexy  often  leaves  a  patient  paralyzed  in  one  half  the  body. 
This  i)aralysis  is  best  treated  by  general  or  localized  electrization 
and  rulMjig  with  the  hamd. 

Concerning  this  affection,  Prof.  Austin  Hint  thus  advises : 
"  The  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  apoplexy  after  recovery  from  an 
attack  renders  it  important  to  observe  all  possible  precautions  by 
way  of  prophylaxis.  Placing  the  system  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet  and  regimen,  and  avoiding 
exciting  causes,  will  afford  all  the  security  which  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  protection  is  afforded  by  reducing  the 
powers  of  the  system,  and  other  evils  may  thereby  be  induced.  It 
is  injudicious  to  adopt  a  diet  which  is  insuflicient  for  the  wants  of 
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the  system,  or  to  resort  to  repeated  blood-lettings,  cathartics,  or 
other  lowering  measures.  In  striving  to  avoid  excesses  and  impru- 
dences of  all  kinds,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  err  in  the  opposite 
eiftreme.     Mental  occupation  within  certain  limits  is  advisable. 

"  The  liability  to  apoplexy,  if  an  attack  have  never  occurred, 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  one  of 
the  affections  which  pereons  are  apt  to  apprehend ;  and  if  certain 
cerebral  symptoms  are  experienced,  especially  vertigo,  the  fear  of 
apoplexy  is  often  a  source  of  much  unhap]>iness.  The  suggestion 
by  the  physician  that  there  is  danger  of  this  affection  is  an  indis- 
cretion which  I  have  known  to  prove  most  calamitous.  When  ap- 
})i*ehension  is  felt,  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  assurances 
that  vertigo  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  suflSciently  common 
without  being  followed  by  apoplexy,  and  that  an  apoplectic  attack 
is  rarely  preceded  by  obvious  premonitions.  Ne^less  uneasiness 
may  oftentimes  be  removed  by  these  assurances." 

APHASIA. 

This  is  a  disease  that  has  recently  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. It  signifies  a  lack  of  the  power  of  speech.  The  difficulty  is 
sometimes  so  severe  that  tMe  patient  can  only  say  '^  yes  "  and  "  no." 
He  cannot  say  the  word  that  he  desires  to  say.  Memory  fails,  as 
well  as  power  of  speech.  This  affection  sometimes  occurs  after  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  It  is  an  affection  of  a  very  grave  character. 
It  is  always  a  result  of  some  injury  of  the  brain.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved by  many  that  in  aphasia  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  third  con- 
volution is  injured.  • 

Aphonia.    (See  Larynx^  Diseases  of.) 

APHTIIJE,  OR  THRUSH. 

This. is  a  very  common  complaint  amongst  children,  and  almost 
invariably  arises  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  improper  diet  in  chil- 
dren brought  up  by  the  hand,  or  by  milk  of  a  bad  quality  from  an 
unhealthy  nurse,  or  one  who  is  immoral  or  intemperate  in  her 
habits. 

Symptoms, — When  this  complaint  is  of  a  mild  character,  the 
general  system  is  not  much  disturbed ;  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
creased degree  of  redness  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  about  the 
tongue,  and  these  parts  are  covered  with  specks  or  patches  resem- 
oling  curdled  milk.  But  in  more  severe  cases  these  whitish-looking 
flakes  extend  to  the  back  parts  of  the  throat,  and  even  down  intq 
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the  gullet.  The  child  is  fretful,  an  incrcascil  degree  of  slavering 
and  hesitation  in  sucking  may  be  observed,  and  the  mouth  is  hot 
and  tender.  The  little  patient  now  becomes  slightly  feverish,  al- 
though this  symptom  is  not  always  present,  is  sick  at  stomach, 
drowsy,  and  starts  in  its  sleep,  as  if  frightened  or  suffering  pain. 
In  all  cases  there  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  while  the  breath,  and 
whe  coagulated  milk  which  is  vomited  up,  have  a  sour  smell;  tlie 
bowels  are  also  affected,  the  stools  being  watery,  and  of  a  green 
color,  with  considerable  griping.  Sometimes  the  anus  becomes  ex 
coriated  by  these  acrid  evacuations,  which  are  discharged  so  fre- 
quently as  greatly  to  distress  the  child,  who  now  becomes  pale  and 
loses  flesh.  Thrush  generally  lasts  eight  or  ten  days,  but  is  not 
dangerous  unless  in  some  cases  where  the  white  flakes  or  crusts  fall 
off,  leaving  the  surface  of  a  brown  or  bluish  color,  followed  by  a 
bad  kind  of  ulceration  of  the  parts.  When  this  occure  the  purging 
is  very  severe,  and  the  stools  have  a  slimy  appearance. 

Thrush  is  not  contagious,  and  is  generally  observed  in  weak 
children,  or  when  the  mother's  milk  is  of  a  bad  quality. 

Treatment — If  there  be  no  purging  at  the  commencement  of 
this  aftection,  the  stools  will  generally  be  found  of  a  green  color; 
and  as  there  is  always  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  one  of  the 
best  remedies  is  maynesia  in  small  doses,  repeated  from  time  to 
time  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened.  One  of  the  best  local  appli- 
cations is  findij-poiodered  horax^  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  placed  upon  the  tongue,  which,  by  its  natural  movements, 
•  will  soon  carry  the  powder  to  every  part  of  the  mouth.  This  should 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  the  honey  of  borax  may 
be  applied  to  the  affected  parts  of  the  mouth  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil.     In  mild  cases  no  other  treatment  will  be  required. 

If  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  still  retain  a  green  color,  and 
if  there  be  little  or  no  purging,  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  milk 
will  be  found  useful.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be 
given  four  or  five  times  a  day.  If  there  be  thin  watery  stools,  with 
griping  and  straining,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  may 
be  given  every  two  hours  until  the  child  is  quieted  : — 

Magnesia,  twelve  grains, 
^  Latidanam,  three  drops, 

Water,  one  ounce, 
With  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  make  it  palatable. 

Weak  solutions  of  chlorate  of  potash  will  be  useful.  The  child 
may  swallow  a  little  of  solution. 

To  aid  in  relieving  the  irritation  of  the  bowels,  the  little  patient 
should  be  placed  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  bath  of  about  eighty 
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dugrees  of  Fhii^enlieit'a  tliennometer,  and  tben   well    dried  and 
MTiipptfd  up  warmly. 

During  the  continuance  of  tliis  complaint  the  motberi  diet 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  prevent  acidity  at  Btomach, 
and  should  be  of  sueli  a  jiatui-e  iis  to  ensure  the  parity  of  her  luUt 
Plain  animal  food,  Mnth  bread  or  rice,  h  the  most  euifable  kind  tif 
diet ;  no  vegetables  wliich  will  induce  acidity  upon  the  stomach 
blionld  be  taken,  and  water  slionld  be  the  only  beverage  at  dinner. 

Tliru?=h  generally  occurs  before  the  child  is  weaned,  and  tlien 
the  mother^  milk  h  the  only  nourisliment  that  should  be  allo«t<L 
But  if  the  child  has  been  weaned  befi>re  the  complaint  makes  its 
appearance,  the  diet  shotdd  consist  of  diicken  broth,  or  weak  Injef 
tea;  lime-water  with  milk,  or  guni*water  made  by  mixing  gum 
arable  with  warm  water.  But,  although  there  is  gencmUy  coo- 
siderabletliirst,  chili) renseldum  have  ranch  appetite  for  food  daring 
tiie  I  progress  of  thrusli. 

Rubbing  the  inside  of  the  child's  mouth  with  a  rough  cloth  or  a 
piece  of  flanned  is  a  baHmrous  custom* 

As  long  as  the  complaint  continues  the gi~eate9t  i^ttention  &honld 
be  paid  to  cleanliness ;  tlie  lower  extremity  of  the  bowels  and  the 
hips  ipihuuld  be  washed  with  tepid  water,  or  milk  and  water,  after 
every  evacuation,  and  then,  if  there  be  any  excoriation  or  abi-aaion 
of  the  skin,  the  paits  should  be  anointed  with  fine  soft  pamatum  or 
glycerine. 

ARNICA. 

This,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  is  very  much  used  as  a  liniment 
It  may  l»e  combined  with  other  substances*  For  applications  to 
sprains  it  is  one  of  our  most  valued  remedies.  It  is  snppofied  to 
produce  absorption.  On  this  theory  it  is  sometimes  given  inter- 
nally in  apoplexy,  in  order  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  clot  of 
blood  in  the  brain. 


ARSENia 

The  Aesentcal  Solutton^  commonly  called  Fmcler^B  Soltdton^ 
IB  the  only  preparation  of  arsenic  u^ed  internally.  It  is  seldom 
given  until  other  medicines  fail,  and  then,  when  conducted  with 
due  caution,  is  as  safe  as  tnany  other  remedies  in  everyniay  use, 
such  as  pruasic  acid,  morphine,  strychnine,  &c.  When  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  doe^  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  this  is  the  most  pow- 
erful remedy  we  possess  in  curing  the  ague.     (See  Affile,) 

This  remedy  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  some   cases  of  the 
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remittent  fever  of  warm  climates,  when  no  local  inflammation  could 
be  discovered;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  man}^ other  diseases 
of  a  periodic  nature,  such  as  periodic  headache,  rheumatic  pains 
coming  on  at  certain  houi-s,  and  rheumatic  aifections  of  the  e3'es, 
it  is  a  valuable  medicine,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
wlien  quinine  and  preparations  of  iron  have  been  tried  without 
success. 

This  solution  has  been  used  advantageously  in  many  nervous 
affections,  such  as  epilepsy,  St.  Virus's  dance,  catalepsy  (or  trance), 
and  tic-doiilaurevx.  Good  efl'ects  have  resulted  from  its  use  in  some 
diseases  of  the  skin,,  also  in  cancer;  and  it  is  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  elephantiasis  (or  jBarbadoes  leg). 

The  dose  of  the  areenical  solution  is  four  to  six  drops,  with  six 
or  eight  drops  of  laudanum  to  each  dose,  twice  a  day.  The  proper 
time  for  taking  it  is  about  half  an  hour  after  eating.  When  given 
in  this  manner  no  bad  effect  will  result;  in  larger  doses  (twelve  or 
fifteen  drops)  it  sometimes  causes  a  little  griping  and  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  which  may  be  removed  by  giving  a  small  quantity  of 
laudanum  (fifteen  or  twenty  drops).  When  these  symptoms  come 
on  the  dose  should  be  diminishedv 

Arsenic  has  been  used  externally  in  cases  of  cancer  and  inveter- 
ate ulcers,  but  in  this  manner  is  attended  with  considerable  risk ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  known  to  find  its  way  into  the  system  by  ab- 
sorption, and  cause  death.  It  has  been  the  means  of  curing  manj 
obstinate  ulcers  of  the  lips  and  face,  but  in  some  cases,  when  ap- 
plied externally,  has  caused  the  most  intolerable  pain.  We  can 
only  use  this  remedy  with  safety  internally.  Arsenic  enters  into 
t/ie  composition  of  several  dangerous  quack  medicines.  It  is  a  tonic 
of  decided  power.  ^ 

ASSAFCETIDA. 

This  medicine  is  principally  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  doses 
of  five  grains  to  twenty.  It  is  usefiil  in  allaying  inordinate  muscu- 
lar action  in  asthma,  hooping-cough,  colic,  and  hysterical  affections; 
and  js  given  to  promote  expectoration  in  long-continued  coughs, 
particularly  in  those  of  old  people  with  debilitated  constitutions. 
When  there  is  any  inflammatory  action  going  on  it  ought  not  to  be 
administered,  on  account  of  its  stimulating  and  heating  properties. 
In  flatulent  colic  it  is  often  of  the  greatest  service  when  given  as  a 
clyster ;  when  used  in  this  manner,  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  should 
be  dissi>lved  in  a  pint  of  warm  milk  or  linseed  tea. 

The  action  of  the  tincture  of  assafostida.  is  quicker  than  that  of 
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the  gum,  and  should  be  given  in   the  quantity  of  one  or  tn 
drachms. 

•ASTHMA.   ' 

It  15  generally  iinaceonipanicd  with  ferer,  and  is  characterized 
by  great  diflicolty  in  breathing,  recurring  in  fits  at  irregular  inteN 
Tals,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  wheezing, 
and  a  difRenIt  cough,  tcnnhiating  in  expectoration. 

Tliere  are  certain  sj^niptonis  which  giv^e  notice  of  the  approarfi 
of  a  fit  of  aBthma,  particularly  if  tbe  individual  has  been  subject  tA 
it  for  some  tiuie  ;  viz.,  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  fulness  at  the 
pit  of  the  storaach,  eruetatiuu  of  air^  headache,  sickness,  disturbed 
rest,  and  not  unfreqiiently  an  increased  fio^v  of  pale  nrine;  tliey 
are,  Iiovvever,  by  no  means  regular,  and  in  some  cases  are  entirely 
wanting. 

The  fits  usually  come  on  between  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  two 
o'ckjck  in  the  morning.  The  patient  awakes  suddenly  with  gn»l 
difficulty  of  breathings  and  a  most  distrest^ing  sensation  of  tightntjsi 
and  constriction  about  the  cliest,  which  compels  him  to  sit  up  in  hetT; 
lie  raises  It  is  shoulders,  tlirows  back  his  head  and  elbows,  and  usei 
every  means  in  his  power  to  expand  his  cliest ;  he  breathes  with  a 
wheezing  noise,  which  may  be  heard  at  some  distance,  and  couglis 
occasionally,  but  with  considerable  difiiculty  ;  and  though  he  cao 
scarcely  speak,  lie  inquests  tlie  windows  to  be  opened,  that  he  niaj 
breathe  fresh  air.  The  face  sometimes  remains  pale,  but  in  general 
becomes  red,  or  ac<]uires  a  bloated  appearance ;  the  eyes  also  appear 
red  and  prominent,  and  the  taee  and  breast  are  covered  with  sweat. 
Tlie  pulse  Is  quick,  weak,  and  not  yntVeqneutly  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent ;  the  bauds  and  feet  are  cold,  and  in  some  cases,  when  the 
fit  is  very  severe,  the  patient  vomits  frothy,  bilious-looking  matter. 

The  fit  having  continued  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  longer, 
terminates  with  cougli  and  expectoration,  either  more  or  less  pro- 
fuse, and  the  exhausted  patient  falls  asleep.  When  any  one  haa 
once  6ufi"ercd  from  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  he  maybe  almost  certain 
that  it  will  recur  at  intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

When  asthma  is  purely  spasmodic,  luieomplicated  with  any  other 
disease,  the  individual,  after  the  fit  is  over,  recovers  his  breathing 
entirely,  and  suffers  no  inconvenience  until  the  recurrence  of  an- 
other attack.  Tnie,  spasmodic  asthma,  not  associated  with  other 
diseases,  ia  not  common,  yet  it  does  occur;  and  we  have  the  best  of 
evidence  that  individuals  have  died  d^u'iug  the  fit,  and  on  openirjg 
the  body  not  a  trace  of  disease  has  been  found.     In  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  cases,  however,  the  breathing  during  the  intervals  is. either 
more  or  less  affected,  and  symptoms  of  the  'morbid  cl»anges,  which 
have  either  caused  the  disease  or  resulted  from  it,  may  be  easily 
traced. 

Exciting  caicses. — The  exciting  causes  which  have  an  immediate 
tendency  to  bring  on  fits  of  asthma  are  very  numerous,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  errors  in  diet,  particularly  if  attended  by  acidity  at 
stomach  or  heartburn  ;  excess  in  drinking  wine  and  spirits  ;  disten 
tioii  of  the  stomach  from  an  accumulation  of  wind  ;  exposure  to  cold, 
moist  air,  or  too  dry  an  atmosphere ;  suppressed  perspiration  of  the 
lower  extremities,  caused  by  sitting  with  cold  or  wet  feet,  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  certain  winds,  and  indeed  all  tlie  causes  which 
bring  on  cold  or  catarrh  of  the  hro7ichi  or  air-passages;  sudden 
mental  emotions,  as  anger,  terror,  surprise,  &c. ;  loud,  or  too  long 
speaking ;  certain  occupations  of  artisans,  which  expose  them  to  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  dust ;  irritating  gases,  metallic  fumes,  or 
minute  particles  of  cotton,  wool,  fur,  and  metal.  In  some  people 
exhalations  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  effluvia  from  ipeca- 
cuanha, from  hay,  or  from  grass  in  flower,  will  induce  an  attack  of 
asthma.  (See  IJay Fever.)  Some  sutler  least  in  flat  countries  and  in 
large  towns,  pure  mountain  air  being  almost  insupportable  to  them  ; 
others,  again,  are  rendered  miserable  by  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a 
large  town. 

TREATMENT  OF   ASTHMA. 

First  To  relieve  the  attacks, — Tliis  is  done  in  various  ways. 

1.  The  following  prescription  may  be  tried  : 

Wine  of  ipecac, 

Tincture  of  lobelia,  equal  parts, 
Half  a  teaspoonful  every  half  hour. 

2.  Tincture  of  henbane  sometimes  does  good. 

3.  Hoflfraan's  anodyne  in  the  ordinary  doses  giay  be  tried. 

4.  Smoking  tobacco,  or  smoking  cigarettes  of  stramonium. 

5.  Burning  paper  soaked  in  saltpetre  and  breathing  the  air. 

6.  Mustard  plasters  and  dry  cupping  between  the  shoulders. 

7.  Hot  foot-baths. 

8.  Inhaling  oxygen.  It  is  well  for  each  patient  to  try  all  these 
remedies  in  order,  until  he  hits  on  the  one  that  best  answers  his  pur- 
pose.    What  will  help  one  may  injure  another. 

One  remedy  may  lose  its  efficacy  in  time ;  then  it  is  necessary 
to  try  something  else. 

Secondly.  Treatment  in  the  intervals. — Asthmatic  patients  gen- . 
erally  need  tonic  remedies. 
31 
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Auionor  the  tonics  that  iiro  tuuiui  niost  iisefiil  are: 


Iodide  of  polnnalum, 

ArMDtc  (Fow]er*fl  loloitoxiX  very  small  du»ee — 5  in  10  drops  in  water,  after  me«i% 

Tli<»  elixirs  of  qami&e,  pyrophoH|itHitQ  of  irao,  jidJ  BirychaiDe, 

Nitro-iumialie  nch]^ 

Pho»phi>ric  no  Id,  ■* 

Bromide  of  potaAainm^ 
GeaerRl  elifctrizatiua. 

All  of  these  reniediee  may  be  tried  until  benefit  h  received;^///;' 
hU  of  them  have  in  &oine  case^  done  g^^vd^  and  again  all  of  tbein 
have  failed.  There  is  no  speeitie  f«jr  asrbuuu  Ah  hough  the  bro- 
mide of  potassiniii  and  electrization  are  pbired  bi^t,  it  is  not  becaui^e 
tlioy  are  of  least  eervice.  It  may  be  well  to  try  tiieni  tir&t,  and  tlitj 
other  remedies  Bubsequent'j,  Astlimatic  patients  are  very  eaj>ri- 
crotia.  Some  are  benefited  by  going  to  the  sea-sbore,  others  by  going 
to  the  interior.  Some  can  sleep  l>t:tter  on  the  iirst  floor,  others  in 
the  n|>per  stories. 

1  knew  an  asthmatic  patient  in  whom  tlie  odor  of  bnck wheat 
cakes  would  bring  on  an  attack  immediately.  If  he  entered  the 
front  door  of  a  house  when  they  were  cooking  buckwheat  e^kes  in 
the  kitclien,  he  would  sometimes  be  thrown  into  a  violent  paroxr&iu. 

Asthmatic  patients  have  these  consolationB.  They  rarely  die 
during  an  attack.     They  will  usually  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

Prof.  Flint  has  the  following  very  judicious  remarks  on  thii? 
subject : 

"  During  tlie  pai-oxysm  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  lessen  the 
enffering  and  bring  the  paroxysm  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  measures  for  these  objects  have  reference  to  ^pii^ni  as  the  essen- 
tial pathological  condition.  The  measures  to  relieve  spa^m  are  va- 
riuus,  each  of  wliicli  proves  efficacious  in  some  cases  and  not  in 
others.  Frequently  tlie  past  experience  of  the  patient  is  the  best 
guide  as  to  the  particular  measure  which  will  be  most  likely  to 
aflbrd  relief.  In  cases  of  asthma  unaccom|>anied  by  bronchitis,  I  have 
known  a  full  opiate  quickly  and  Ciiuipletely  huccessful ;  but,  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  eases,  it  will  not  succeed  in  cutting  short  the 
paroxysm,  nor  afford  marked  relief.  Of  other  narcotics,  stramonium 
is  best  suited  to  this  affection.  The  usual  mode  of  administration 
is  to  smoke  the  dried  leaves  or  fibres  of  the  root  either  in  a  pipe  or 
})repamd  as  a  cigarette.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  measure  in 
mme  perscms  acta  like  a  charm,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon 
as  a  prompt  and  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  relief;  but  in  tbq 
majority  of  cases  it  either  produces  no  effect,  or  merely  mitigates 
the  severity  of  the  paroxysm.     Assafoetida,  dracontium  or  skunk* 
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cal»l):ige,  and  the  Indiiiii  hemp  h^ive  heeu  fauiid  to  be  sometimes  ef- 
ficacious. The  etherri,  driven  iiiternally,  are  to  some  extent  useful  a§ 
palliatives,  and  oecasioniilly  produce  complete  relief. 

**  Marked  relief  is  frequently  ohtained,  and  the  paroxysm  is  some- 
times  cut  short,  bj  nauseara  remedies,  viz. :  aritiiiioiiy,  ipecacuanha, 
lobelia  inllata,  aed  coininon  tobacco.  The  two  remedies  last  named 
are  especially  efficacious  in  a  certain  iiroportion  of  cases.  The  eoin- 
mon  tohacco  will  be  more  likely  to  be  successful  if  the  patient  be  not 
accustomed  to  its  use.  With  a  view  to  the  relief  of  spasm^  these 
remedies  need  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  vomiting; 
if  not  eflectuat  when  nausea  is  induced,  it  will  he  uselesSj  if  not  in- 
jurious, to  push  Ihem  further.  1  have  known  a  paroxysm  to  be  ar- 
rested at  once  by  blood-letting,  but  this  is  a  measure  too  potent  to 
be  employed  except  occasionally  in  plethoric  persons. 

^•^The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  ether  h  a  measure 
af  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  Not  un frequently  the 
paroxysms  are  completely  controlled  by  it,  the  patient  passing,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  moments,  from  a  condition  of  great  suffering  in- 
to one  of  ease  and  comfort.  These  cases  are  among  those  which 
afford  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  resources  of  practical  med- 
icine. Tlic  dry  bronchial  rales  wliich^  before  the  inlialatioUj  were 
loud  and  universally  diffused  over  the  chest,  sometimes  disappear 
as  soon  as  complete  relief  is  procured  by  the  inhalation,  a  fact 
proving  conclusively  the  existence  and  cessation  of  spasms.  Un- 
happily this  measure^  like  the  others,  is  only  efficacitms  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases.  It  should  be  tried  always,  provided  there  are 
no  circumstances  to  contra^indicate  it  Its  employment  should  never 
be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  patient. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  there  be  ground  to  suppose 
the  attack  to  have  been  brought  on  by  overloading  the  stomach  or 
by  constipation,  an  emetic  or  cathartic  is  indicated.  And,  of  course, 
die  patient  is  to  be  removed  from  the  action  of  any  known  exciting 
cause,  such  as  the  emanations  from  hay,  feathers,  etc.  The  apart- 
ment should  be  large,  high,  and  airy.  Wann  and  stimulating  pe- 
dihivia  are  useful  as  palliatives.  Strong  coffee,  taken  hoi,  is  gene- 
rally highly  useful  as  a  palliative.  Another  palliative  measure,  which 
sometimes  proves  to  be  curative,  is  to  be  added.  This  consists  in 
diffusing  throughout  the  apartment  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre-paper ; 
that  is,  bibulous  paper  dipped  in  a  saturated  solutirm  of  the  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  dried.  Some  patients  find  great  relief,  and  occa* 
Bionally  the  paroxystns  are  arrested  by  this  measure.'' 

The  manner  of  living  and  habits  of  people  affected  with  asthma 
are  generally  such  that  they  can  have  very  littlechanceof  getttngrid  of 
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the  diseafie.     Indeed  they  too  frequently  adopt  the  most  direct  n^jiiii 

to  prolong  tbeir  suffering.  Knowing  their  liribility  to  catch  ceH, 
and  being  well  aware  that  a  eold  or  catafrli  is  generally  the  prelude 
to  a  fit  of  asthma,  tliey  (at  least  tliose  who  have  it  in  their  \H)wer') 
ehnt  themselves  np  in  close  rooms  on  the  approach  of  winter,  di^ad- 
ing  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold  air.  They  deprive  theto^lv^eof 
exercise,  and  lo  consequence  indigestion  is  brought  on,  the  geoetil 
health  is  impaired,  and  life  becomes  almost  a  burden*  If  the?  do 
occasionally  venture  into  the  open  air  tliey  return  to  the  sameov^v 
heated  atmosphere  or  sit  near  a  large  fire,  not  taking  into  eoDsiderft- 
tion  that  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  cold  is  thesiuJflen  cAanyi 
f7*mn  cold  air  to  an  overheaUd  room.  The  patient  blames  the  cold 
air,  but  the  fact  is  the  lungs  bear  cold  well»  or  an  equal  teuij^>er«- 
ture,  whether  cold  or  hot. 

More  dependence  should  be  placed  in  pro}>er  regimen  than 
medicine  in  this  disease.  Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  either 
on  fm>t  or  horseback,  is  absolutely  nece^^sary  in  all  seasons,  and  the 
means  of  next  importance  is  cold  bathing.  In  wintei*  the  patient 
should  sponge  his  borly  every  morning,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  with 
salt  water  (two  tablef^poonfnls  of  salt  to  each  [»int  of  water),  txAy 
bing  the  body  well  after  the  aid ut ion  with  rongh  towels.  The  water 
used  should  at  first  be  tepid,  and  then  gradually  colder  until  thcp»- 
tient  can  bear  it  perfectly  cold.  In  summer,  bntliing  in  the  sea  «.♦? 
the  cold  shower-lmth  will  be  preferable.  Cold  ablution  in  winter 
tends  more  than  anything  else  to  do  away  with  the  susceptibility  ta 
cold  which  exists  in  the  catarrhal  forms  of  asthnia.  After  using  it 
regularly  for  some  time,  exercise  in  tlie  open  air  can  not  only  be 
taken  in  winter  with  impunity,  hut  with  the  greatest  advantage. 


ATROriNE. 

This  is  the  alkaloid  principle  of  helladovna.  It  is  a  remedy ' 
of  great  power,  and  must  be  used  with  caution.  It  is  now  em* 
ployed  in  subcutaneous  injections.  (See  Hypodermic  Ijij^ction^,)  It 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Its  adui inist rattan  j 
should  only  be  intrusted  tA>  those  who  are  exceedingly  vigilant 
careful.     Atropine  is  our  best  antidote  to  fynum  jm^onin^. 

Dose  of  sulphate  of  atropine  is  from  o^ie-Jlfti^tJ^  to  ane-titimiu 
of  a  grain,  When  injected  beneath  the  skin  a  lees  i^oee  is  re<[ULred 
— from  y^-f  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain.  For  the  purposes  of  subcu- 
taneous injection  it  maybe  combined  with  morphine  They  lUtt] 
antidote  to  each  other.  Atropine  caiisea  dilatation  of  the  put 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  giddiness. 
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AUSCULTATION,  OR  SOUNDING  THE  CHEST. 

This  method  of  studying  diseases  of  the  cliest  was  discovered 
by  Laennec  in  1816.  Laennec  himself  died  of  consumption,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  auscultation  the  ear  uf  the  pliysiciau  is  applied  directly  to 
the  chest,  or  to  an  instrument  called  a  stethoscope,  placed  against 
the  chest  of  the  patient,  through  which  the  sminds  are  transmitted. 
(See  SMho8Coj)e,) 

This  method  of  examining  the  chest  has  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Physicians  now 
rarely  attempt  to  give  a  po^sitive  opinion  in  an}''  case  of  suspected 
disease  of  the  heart  or  the  lungs,  without  using  this  method  of  ex- 
amination. 

The  skill  and  facility  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  art  by  long 
practice  is  wonderlul. 

For  those  physicians  who  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  who 
have  enjoyed  good  opportunities  for  practice  in  the  art,  this 
method  of  diagnosis  is  very  reliable,  and  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  mere  study  of  the  general  symptoms  of  the  patient. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  (see  Percusmm)  together  are  often 
sufficient  to  settle  the  important  question  whether  a  patient  is  or  is 
not  surtering  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  subject  itself  is  wide  enough  to 
occupy  a  lifetime. 

Auscultation  has  been  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  intestines,  and  is  also  used  to  detect  the 
beating^  of  the  fcetal  heart. 

BACK-ACHE. 

Back-ache  is  a  symptom  of  numberless  diseases.  It  is  only 
very  rarely  the  symptom  of  disease  of  the  spine,  or  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  the  kidneys.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  disease  it  be- 
tokens, it  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  other  symptoms.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  symptom  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
Pain  in  the  *' small  of  the  back"  is  a  frequent  complaint  of 
dyspeptics.  Women  often  suffer  from  pain  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  back,  at  the  foot  of  the  spine.  Difficulties  of  the  womb 
yftentimes  make  themselves  felt  in  the  back.  Whenever  a  per- 
son gets  run  down  from  any  cause  or  causes,  back-ache  is  liable 
to  appear.     In  such  cases  the  aching  is  done  by  the  nerves  thai 
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issue  frora  tlie  spine.  Such  nervous  pains  I  have  called  head^ 
ache  in  the  lack.  They  come  on  in  the  afternoon,  or  when  we 
are  specially  wearied.  They  come  when  we  sit  too  long,  or  when 
we  stand  too  long,  or  when  .we  lie  down  too  long.  They  may  trou- 
ble us  even  at  night. 

Back-ache,  then,  may  be  a  symptom  of  all  these  and  many 
other  different  conditions : 

Nervous  exhaustion. 

Dyspepsia^  or  derangement  of  the  digestvve  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  genital  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. 

Diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
The  two  first-named  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  causes 
of  iack-a^he. 

Besides  these  chronic  conditions,  it  is  well  known  that  most  of 
the  principal  fevers — yellow  fever^  remitte^it  fever^  intermittent^ 
small-pox^  c&c. — are  ushered  in  by  pain  in  the  hack, 

Treaiment. — The  treatment  is  to  treat  the  ca/^tse.  Cure  that, 
and  the  symptom  will  disappear.  Great  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
anodyne  plasters.    My  preference  is  for  those  made  of  belladonna. 

Babbeb's  Itch.    (See  Skvn^  Diseases  of.)  • 

BENZOIN. 

* 

This  is  the  juice  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  Sumatra.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  benzoic  acid  and  compound  tincture.  The 
acid  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  formation  of  uric 
acid'  calculus. 

The  compound  tincture  fs  applied  to  sore  nipples  of  nui'sing 
women  with  great  success.  A  mixture  of  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  and  glyceinne  is  one  of  the  very  best  remedies  for  chapped 
hands.  It  is  used  also  for  the  removal  of  freckles,  and  in  various 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Dose. — Benzoin  or  benzoic  acid  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
5  ^  30  grains. 

BISMUTH. 

The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  an  excellent  antispasmodic  and 
sedative.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  and  very  efficacious  in  checking  vomiting.  In  cases  of 
indigestion,   attended  with  heartburn    and   pain    at   the  stomach 
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after  eating,  I  have  known  it  produce  the  best  effects  when  com 
bined  with  the  extract  of  henbane,  in  the  following  form : 

Take  of  Bubnitrate  of  bismuth,  thirty  grains, 

Extract  of  henbane,  the  same  quantity.     Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.    One  tc 
lie  taken  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  two  at  bed-time. 

This  treatment,  with  low  diet  and  abstinence  from  everything 
Btimulating,  is  to  be  continued  during  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  combining  it  with  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia. 

Take  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  two  or  three  grains, 
Rhubarb,  two  grains, 
Magnesia,  five  grains.     Mix. 
To  be  givjBn  as  a  dose,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrioe  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Bismuth  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  and,  if  not  gitcn  in  the  form 
of  pills,  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  jelly,  honey,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

Suhnitrate  ofhimiuth  was  popularized  in  France  by  the  late 
Trousseau.  It  is  now  very  much  used  in  dyspepsia^  in  chronic 
diarrhcML^  in  hearihurn^  and  pains  in  the  Btomack,  In  spasms  of 
the  stomach  and  in  water-brash  it  has  been  of  service.  *  Powdered 
bismuth  is  used  externally  for  burns,  tetter,  bed-sores,  and  ulcers. 
It  is  combined  with  pepsin^  and  given  with  good  results  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  infancy. 

Dose. — This  is  a  safe  remedy,  and  maj  be  given  in  large  or 
small  doses.  The  dose  ranges  between  two  or  three  grains  for  in- 
fiints  to  one  drachm  for  adults. 

SuhcarhonaU  of  bismuth  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  sub- 
nitrate.  It  does  not  constipate  the  bowels  as  much  as  the  subni- 
trate, and  neutralizes  the  acids  of  the  stomach  better. 


BLADDER,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  acute  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  are  heat,  tension,  and  pain  more  or  less  severe  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  l)elly,  which  is  increased  on  pressing  with  the  hand  over 
the  bladder,  or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  going  to  stool,  or  by  any 
movement  of  the  body.  There  is  great  and  frequent  desire  to  void 
the  urine,  which  is  high-colored,  and  passed  in  a  few  drops  at  a 
time  with  much  pain  and  difliculty,  and  sometimes  it  cannot  be  dis- 
charged at  all.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
appears  swollen,  in  consequence  of  the  space  which  is  taken  up  bj 
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the  bladder  di&teniled  witli  urine.  The  slight^t  pregsnre  Uittt  il 
tlieti  insupportable,  and  the  witale  ubddiueii  is  painfol  to  tlit 
touch,  the  \M\\i  extending  tu  the  loins  and  anus,  and  even  eIsdoV 
ing  down  the  thiglis.  When  the  inflanirnation  lias  gone  to  this  ev 
tent,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  puke  quick  and  bard,  and 
tongue  dry,  witli  great  thirsjL.  If  tlie  di^uase  go  on  incr- 
pulse  becomes  &nudl  and  verv  IVequent,  hiccough,  vmuj. 
rium,  fainting,  and  death  ensue. 

The  iiiJiaoiuiation,  however,  niMv  be  uf  any  trrade.  8ornetii 
it  is  mild,  yielding  rt^adily  to  proper  treatment,  and  continuing 
a  short  time, 

Causes. — It  may  be  brouglit  on  by  a  variety  of  causes,  mdt 
Btone  in  the  bladder,  wounds,  bhnvs,  irritating  injections,  tliie  it 
flanimation  of  gunorrhcea,  extended  along  tlie  urethra*  or  urinary 
canal  to  the  bladder,  boils,  swelling  of  the  prostate  gland,  tbe  mur- 
nal  use  of  Spanisli  llies  (can thar ides),  allowing  the  urine  to  remsin 
too  long  in  the  bladder,  excess  in  drinking  wine  or  ardent  r 
long-ciuUinued  exercise  on  horsebatd^,  particularly  if  the  indi^ 
hm  been  iinaccustouied  to  it;  intlamnndiuir  of  neighboring  parts^ 
as  the  WLtinb  or  rectum,  the  introduction  of  ingtruinent6  into 
bhidder,  exposure  to  cold  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
long-continued  compression  of  the  bladder  by  the  head  of  tlie  ebilJ 
during  tedious  labor.  Tlie  sex,  also,  must  be  considered  as  a  prt- 
disposing  cnur^e,  men  being  more  liable  to  this  disesise  tlian  womeiu 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  Wadder  continues  from  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty  days,  and  is 'in  general  subdued  by  the  neeessary  treat- 
ment without  leaving  any  bad  symptoms.  But  sometimes  it  termi- 
nates in  ulceration  or  mortification,  or  matter  is  farmed  which 
))asses  oti'  along  with  tlie  urine,  or  is  discharged  iiito  tl>e  cav-ity  <*f 
the  abdomen.  These  terminations,  however,  are  raj-e,  comparcil 
with  its  not  unfrequent  sequence,  chronic  inflammation,  'H'hen 
the  urine  is  examined  with  the  microscope  we  often  find  evidencea 
of  the  inflammation. 

Warm  fomentations  should  be  constantly  applied  over  the  lo 
part  of  tlie  belly,  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  acted  *>n  by  a  full  d 
of  castor  oil,  or  a  clyster  of  decocticm  of  marsh-mallow  or  linse 
tea,  with  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.     The  diet  must  be  ciU*efully  regu- 
lated in  this,  as  in  all  other  inflammatory  diseases.    At  the  comm 
ment,  only  very  small  quantities  of  linseed-tea,  or  other  nincila;^ 
drink,  should  be  allowed;  but  when  the  inflannuation  is  giving  way, 
and  the  urine  begins  to  be  voided  more  ea.-ily,  the  linseed-tea, 
any  other  demulcent  beverage  (such    a^  gum-water^  prepared 
pouring  a  pinl  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic),  may 
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given  freely,  with  the  addition  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  nitre  to 
eacli  pint. 

BLEEDING  FEOM  THE  NOSE. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  entirely  the  least  dangerous 
hemorrhage.  In  general  it  is  slight  and  frequently  advantageous 
to  the  individual,  and  is  injurious  only  when  it  continues  too  long 
or  recui's  too  frequently. 

Causes. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  occurs  most  frequently  in  young 
people  with  an  excess  of  blood,  and  in  females  with  suppressed  men- 
struation. The  causes  which  commonly  produce  it  are  those  which 
determine  the  blood  too  strongly  to  the  head,  such  as  exi)osure  to 
heat,  too  full  living,  excess  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or  strong 
coff'ee;  long-continued  study,  anger,  or  any  violent  mental  excite- 
ment, long  watching,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  suppression 
of  the  discharge  from  piles.  It  is  also  caused  by  wearing  the  neck- 
cloth or  stays  too  tight,  blows  on  the  nose,  &c.  It  conies  on  from 
scurvy,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  losing  its  natural  consistence, 
and  also  during  typhus  fever,  and  sometimes  from  disease  of  the 
heart  and  liver. 

Ireaiment — In  the  majority  of  cases,  bleeding  from  the  nose  is 
salutary.  If  it  go  on  to  such  an  extent  (which  it  seldom  does)  as  to 
cause  paleness  of  the  face,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  a  sensation  as  if 
the  patient  were  about  to  faint,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  use 
means  to  arrest  its  pn>gress. 

The  individual  should  be  exposed  to  cool  air,  and  bis  head  should 
not  hang  over  the  bjisin  which  receives  the  blood,  but  must  be  kept 
raised.  Pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  vinegar  and  water  or  ice  are  to  be 
applied  over  the  forehead  and  temples  and  round  the  nose;  nor 
should  the  popular  remedy  be  forgotten  of  placing  a  large  key  or 
piece  of  cold  metal  between  the  clothes  and  the  back.  If  the  bleed- 
ing still  continue,  vinegar  and  water  or  iced  water  should  be  api)lied 
frequently  over  the  head,  and  the  feet  and  hands  placed  in  warm 
water  containing  powdered  mustard.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  sel- 
dom resists  this  treatment,  but  in  the  event  of  its  doing  so  we  have 
still  other  means  in  reserve. 

Powdered  gum-arabic  blown  into  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill 
will  sometimes  stoj)  the  hemorrhage  when  everything  else  fails. 
When  clotted  blood  begins  to  form  in  the  nostrils  it  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. 

Cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  ice  applied  to  the  thighs  and  genitals, 
hiw  sometines  an  excellent  eflect.     A  method  of  arresting:  bleeding 
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from  the  nose,  wliicli  is  said  to  be  very  effectual,  is  the  following. 
The  patient  is  to  stand  up,  with  the  head  elevated.  The  noetril 
from  which  the  blood  flows  is  to  be  compressed  by  the  finger,  and 
the  corresponding  arm  to  be  raised  perpendicularly,  and  to  be 
kept  in  tliat  position  about  two  minutes ;  this  in  almost  all  cases 
has  proved  suflicient. 

Pressure  on  the  sinaU  artery  hy  ifie  s^ide  and  angle  of  the  nose 
for  ten  minutes  will  generally  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose, 

BOILS. 

A  boil  begins  with  a  pimple  in  the  skin,  which  continues  to  en- 
large until  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  walnut,  though  sometimes  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  size  of  a  large  pea ;  it  is  of  a  conical  8ha^)e, 
r.ed,  or  of  a  purple  hue,  and  hard,  with  burning  heat  and  great  pain. 
Between  the  fourth  and  eighth  day  it  becomes  very  prominent,  and 
begins  to  point ;  a  speck  of  matter  may  then  be  seen  on  the  summit, 
which  gradually  softens;  the  skin  at  last  bursts,  and  matter  mixed 
with  blood  is  discharged  through  a  small  opening.  A  day  or  two 
after  this,  the  core,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  dead  cellu- 
lar substance,  finds  its  way  out  of  itself,  or  may  be  squeezed"  out, 
leaving  an  open  cavity,  which  soon  fills  up,  and  heals  entirely  about 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day. 

A  boil  seldom  comes  alone  ;  there  are  generally  several,  either 
at  the  same  time  or  following  one  another.  Boils  may  appear  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  commonly  form  on  the  face,  nape  of 
the  neck,  inside  of  the  thighs,  hips,  arm-pits,  groin,  or  near* the 
anus. 

Causes, — Children  and  people  in  robust  health  are  most  subject 
to  boils ;  they  often  come  on  without  any  knoMii  cause,  and  appear 
more  frequently  in  spring  than  at  any  other  scjison.  They  may  l)e 
brought  on  by  friction,  inattention  to  kce]>ing  the  skin  clean,  or 
from  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  they  sometimes  follow 
fever  or  inflammatory  eruptive  diseases.  They  are  very  common 
among  sailors,  and  are  by  them  called  "  salt-water  boils.? 

Treatment, — It  is  needless  to  attempt  preventing  a  boil  going  on 
to  suppuration ;  it  almost  invariably  follows  the  course  above  de- 
scribed, in  spite  of  every  means  used  to  arrest  its  progress.  Wo 
should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  hasten  the  suppurative  process,  by  the 
a])plication  of  warm  bread  and  milk  poultices,  or  poultices  of  linseed. 
In  many  cases  a  piece  of  diachylon  plaster  applied  over  the  part  and 
changed  twice  a  day,  will  answer  better  than  anything  else.  If  the 
boil  be  of  a  very  indolent  character,  the  application  of  roasted  on- 
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ions  will  be  of  service,  or  poultices  of  honey  mixed  with  oatmeal. 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  tumor  contains  matter,  the  best 
plan  is  to  give  it  vent,  by  making  a  free  opening  with  the  lancet, 
and  then  squeezing  out  the  matter  and  the  core.  When  the  patient 
is  averse  to  this  and  allows  the  boil  to  burst  of  itself,  the  opening  is 
always  small,  and  the  core  consequently  does  not  readily  find  its 
way  out.  In  some  cases  it  requires  to  be  drawn  away.  In  general 
the  cavity  heals  quickly  after  the  core  is  discharged,  and  nothing  is 
required  except  a  little  cerate  or  other  simple  dressing  ;  the  sore  in 
Bome  cases,  however,  becomes  indolent,  and  requires  dressing  of  a 
more  stimulating  nature,  such  as 

BasilicoD,  a  drachm, 
Red  precipitate,  five  grains.    Mi^ 
A  little  of  this  ointment  to  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  lint  or  linen  rag. 

Where  there  is  hardness  of  the  part  after  the  sore  is  healed,  it 
Bhould  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  night  and 
morning. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  treatment,  all  that  is  necessary  in 
general  is  to  abridge  the  diet  a  little,  avoid  stimulating  food,  and 
keep  the  bowels  open  with  Epsom  salts  or  other  cooling  purgatives. 

BAD  BKEATH. 

Bad  breath  may  be  caused  by  decayed  te^th^  by  a  disordered 
gtomach^  by  exhalations  from  the  lungs^  by  ulceration  or  other  dis- 
ease of  the  lumjSy  hronchM  tvhes.  mjid-pipe^  throat  and  nbse^  or  guins^ 
or  by  all  of  these  causes  combined.  The  only  way  to  treat  bad 
breath  Is  to  remove  the  cau^  or  causes.  Instead  of  keeping  the 
mouth  filled  with  antidotes  for  bad  breath,  consult  some  good  i)hysi- 
cian  or  dentist,  or  both,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  your  bad  breath, 
and  then,  if  it  be  possible,  let  them  cure  it.  Cure  the  dy&pepsia. 
Extract  the  decayed  teeth.  Relieve  the  catarrh  (rhinitis).  Give 
tone  and  health  to  the  spongy  gums. 

Bad  breath  may  temporai'ily  arise  from  eating  onions  or  from 
drinking  spirits,  or  from  tobacco.  The  cure  in  such  cases  is  of 
course  very  simple — abstain. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  disease,  when  severe,  is  preceded  by  general  uneasiness, 
shivering  and  heat  alternately,  listlessness,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness. 
A  sharp  pain  in  the  bowels  soon  follows,  with  griping,  and  a  sensation 
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uf  internal  }i(?at  at  the  settt  of  tlie  pain,  which  isgenurallj  nlioaiht 
navel.  Tliu  pain  is  uunstauf,  and  is  increased  hy  tlie  lelighl^st  prea* 
stn^e  over  the  belly,  whieh  after  eome  time  becomes  Lot^  Bwolkn 
and  tense.  There  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  urgent  thiiii^ 
siekness  at  stuuiach,  perhaps  vomiting,  and  constipation  of  l]m 
bowels,  though  sometimes  there  is  purging  of  a  thin,  bilious,  stink- 
ing matter.  The  pulse  is  quiek,  hard,  and  small ;  the  urine  high- 
coloredj  and  ptwsed  in  small  quantities;  and  the  tongue  is  at  ferel 
while,  and  becomes  afterwards  furred  and  brown  in  the  inidd^ 
with  its  p(tint  and  edges  red.  The  patient  moves  liishead  and  anns 
frequently,  and  apj>ears  very  restless,  though  afraid  to  move  lii« 
body,  from  a  dread  of  increasing  the  pain  ;  his  limbs  are  drawn  up 
towards  hm  helly,  and  he  can  only  lie  on  the  baek.  AJl  these  symp- 
toms, however,  are  not  present  in  every  case,  and  they  are  of  course 
more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation. 

Wlien  intlammation  of  the  bowels  is  about  to  prove  fatal,  the 
pnUe  becomes  exceedingly  weak^  the  features  shrink,  hiccup  aiid 
cold  sweats  come  on,  and  the  hands  and  feet  become  cold  ;  Imt  when 
it  is  aln^nt  to  tejininate  f\ivorably,  the  pulse  recovers  its  tirmneia, 
tlie  stools  bec^jme  uatural,  the  urine  ie  voided  freely,  and  the  pain  | 
le^ens  hy  degrees. 

Cauma. — ^The  must  common  causes  of  tiua  disease  are,  expoenre 
to  cold  when  (lie  body  is  much  heated,  or  drinking  cold  fluids  when  I 
in  the  same  state;  accnmnlation  of  hardened  excrenfbnts  in  tliej 
bowels;  eating  too  freely  of  high-seasoned  foo<l,  unripe  fruit,  orl 
crude  vegetable  substances ;  excess  in  drinking;  too  strtmg  p«rga-j 
tives ;  blows  on  the  belly  ;  swallowing  acrid  or  poisonous  sub- 1 
Btances;  but  it  may  come  on  without  any  obvious  cause". 


TREATMENT  OF   INFLAMMATION  OF  BOWELS, 


1.  Oj>ivm  in  large  doses^  and  fT^qnenthj, — This  is  at  preeenU 
the  one  remedy  for  this  disease.     It  is  proper  to  give  doses  of  j 
one  or  two  grains  ^vm-y  two  or  three  houi^.     In  this  disesuse  the] 
system  bears  a  large  amount  of  opium.     It  constipates  the  l)i>wekJ 
but  that  is  of  little  account.  In  severe  cases  enormous  doses  of  c»pinin  I 
have  been  giv^en  without  injury.     No  other  disease  beai^  so  muoii 
opium  as  intiammatit^n  of  the  bowels— in  men  or  in  women.     We 
may  use  morphine  or  laudanum,  if  we  prefer,  instead  of  the  crude 
opiuni. 

2.  Tanics  and  siimidants. — Thfeso  arc  to  be  given  when  tlie  t 
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of  exhaustion  comes  on.     Quinine  may  be  combined  with  the  ooium. 
Besides,  we  may  give  beef-tea,  wine,  brandy,  or  wliiskey. 

When  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
aken  to  prevent  a  relapse.     Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin, 
and  the  diet  should  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  as  little  stimulating  as 
possible.     Wine  and  spirits  should  be  abstained  from  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time. 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  are  rupture,  colic,  and  affections  of  the  kidney,  llupture 
may  always  be  suspected ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
carefully  both  the  abdomen  and  groin.  Colic  is  a  spasmodic  aflec 
tion,  and  commonly  requires  to  be  treated  with  opium,  brandy,  and 
other  stimulants.  The  greatest  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  not 
to  confound  it  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  stimulants 
would  be  highly  injurious.  Colic  commences  suddenly,  and  is  not 
attended  with  fever ;  the  pain  is  not  constant,  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  and  it  is  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by  pressing 
on  the  belly.  In  afiections  of  the  kidney,  though  the  patient  com- 
plain of  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  yet  it  is  not  increased  by  pressure, 
which  is  invariably  the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  disease  needs  prompt  and  good  medical 
advice,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  generally  arises  from  injury  done  to  the 
head  by  blows,  or  from  a  violent  shock  received  by  the  whole  body, 
in  consequence  of  falling  from  a  height.  When  the  concussion  is 
very  severe,  the  following  are  the  most  marked  symptoms :  insensi- 
bility, without  the  power  of  moving ;  pulse  weak,  slow,  and  per- 
haps intermitting ;  cold  extremities  ;  oppressed  breathing,  but  with- 
out snoring;  pupils  of  the  eyes  generally  contracted.  When  to 
these  symptoms  are  added  coldness  of  the  whole  body,  with  short 
and  interrupted  breathing,  a  fatal  termination  is  about  to  take  place. 
But  if  the  system  recover,  and  reaction  come  on,  then  the  pulse 
becomes  regular  and  stronger,  the  breathing  more  natural,  and  the 
legs  and  arms  get  gradually  warmer.  If  the  patient  be  now  spoken 
to  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice,  he  will  answer  questions, 
though  not  very  coherently,  and  if  pinched  he  will  show  by  mov- 
ing that  he  is  not  insensible  to  pain.  These  symptoms  may  give 
way  by  degrees,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  left  without  anything 
to  complain  of,  except  perhaps  a  headache.  This  favorable  termi- 
nation, however,  doea  not  always  follow  reaction,  which  in  some 
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cases  is  very  t^trorig,  and  accoinpanicd  hy  influinmationof  thehrain, 
which,  in  sj_»ite  of  every^  treRtiiieiit,  iiuij  io  a  sliort  time  end  in 
death.  Concussion  is  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  injury 
which  the  brain  has  sustained.  When  the  &h(ick  is  BliplU,  and  the 
person  only  stunned,  he  remains  birt  a  very  sliort  time  insensible, 
and  then  gets  up  as  if  nothing  liad  happened ;  w4ien  more  severe, 
eicknetis  and  vomiting  fo]h:>\v,  and  the  patient  may  liave  his  ideas 
confused,  attended  with  nnwillingness  to  move  about  for  several 
hours,  or  perhaps  days. 

TREATMENT   OF   CONCUSSION   OF   BRAJN. 

1.  i?^*^.— The  patient  shonld  be  taken  to  a  quiet  room,  and  hia 
clothing  should  be  loosened.* 

2.  Friction, ^ — The  hand  or  a  cloth  may  be  used  to  restore  the 
circulation. 

3.  3lifd  Stimulants, — Ilartshorn  may  be  held  to  the  nose.  A 
xQvy  little  wine  may  be  given  if  the  patient  can  or  will  swallow. 
Warm  water  may  be  apjilied  to  tl»e  leet  and  cold  to  the  head. 

4.  lie^t  and  Time, — The  patient  cannot  get  well  at  once  usually, 
and  cannot  be  forced  into  health  by  violent  measures. 

Sometimes  the  patient  apjieais  to  be  getting  better  when  really 
he  is  worse.  The  patient  should  be  very  slow  about  returning  to 
the  active  duties  of  life. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

This  diseai^e  may  come  on  suddenly,  but  when  not  caused  by 
external  injuries,  there  are  in  general  certain  symptoms  which  give 
notice  of  it^  approach,  nanu^ly,  Iieadache,  attended  by  a  sensation 
of  weight  and  fulness  of  the  head,  slight  giddiness,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  occasional  drowsiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  irritability  of  temper, 
and  disturbed  sleep.  The  face  is  more  or  less  flushed,  the  head 
fcek  hotter  than  natural,  and  any  unusual  noise  or  strong  light  an- 
noys the  patient. 

After  chills  or  shivering,  which  in  general  precede  all  inflam- 
matory diseases,  strong  syniptoms  of  fever  come  on.  The  skin  be- 
comes hot,  the  face  much  finished,  the  eyes  red,  and  the  pulse  full 
and  hard*  The  patient  is  then  very  refitlese ;  and  light  and  the 
slightest  noise  are  insupportable  to  him.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  thii^t  becomes  urgent,  the  tongue  white,  the  urine  high-colored, 
and  the  t>ow^els  constipated.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  irri- 
tability of  stomach,  accompanied  by  vomiting.     At  length  ^pa&mf 
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cf  the  face  and  limbs,  and  the  most  furious  delirium  come  on,  and 
llie  pupils  of  the  eyes  remain  contracted.  In  many  cases  it  is  ne- 
ccs8ai7  to  confine  tlie  patient's  arms,  to  keep  hin  from  injuring  him- 
self or  those  near  him.  One  or  both  arms  first,  and  then  the  legs 
become  stiff  and  contracted,  and  occasionally  convulsed.  When 
the  limbs  are  in  this  rigid  state,  any  attempt  to  straighten  them,  or 
even  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  move  in  bed,  is 
attended  with  severe  pain. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  inflammation  of  the  brain  reaches  its 
height  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  generally  terminates 
fatally  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  even  when  it  has  been  over- 
come, its  effects  are  of  the  most  seridus  nature. 

Causes, — The  usual  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  are, 
injuries  done  to  the  head  by  blow^s  or  falls ;  great  mental  excite- 
ment ;  exposure  to  excessive  heat  or  cold  ;  excess  in  drinking  spir- 
ituous liquors ;  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  of  that 
from  piles.  It  often  comes  on  in  the  course  of  fevers,  rheumatism, 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  may  be 
brought  on  by  certain  diseases  of  the  ear. 


TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  BRAIN. 

1.  Active  Purging, — The  bowels  may  at  first  be  opened  with 
one  drop  or  half  a  drop  of  croton  oil  on  the  tongue,  or  by  a  dose 
of  elaterium,  or  better  still  for  the  majority  of  cases,  Epsom  salts. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  medicine  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  disease. 

2.  Cold  to  the  Head, — Pounded  ice  may  be  placed  in  a  bag  and 
kept  on  the  head.  The  head  may  be  shaved,  so  that  the  ice  and 
water* may  be  more  directly  applied.  Wet  cloths  are  not  as  good 
as  pounded  ice,  and  when  they  are  used  they  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  else  they  may  do  no  good,  but  rather  injury. 

3.  Warmth  to  the  Feet. — ^Mustard  plasters  can  be  applied  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs-  The  feet  may  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  and 
thoroughly  rubbed.  Sometimes  children  are  benefited  by  a  warm 
bath. 

4.  Blisters  to  the  Scalp, — These  should  not  be  used  until  the 
inflammatoi-y  stage  is  over.  They  should  be  applied  over  the  entire 
sc!alp. 

5.  Stimulants  and  NutriiioVrS  Food, — In  the  later  stages  the 
debility  is  so  marked  oflentimes,  that  whiskey,  or  brandy,  or  wine, 
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or  ojiiiim  may  be  needed  in  addition  to  Tititritiotis  food.  In  ibe 
iDiiHitiinatory  strides  tlie  diet  bIiouUI  be  ligbt. 

The  recovery  needs  great  care.  It  is  a  matter  usaally  of  eomi* 
derable  time.  Patients  bhoidd  lie  exhorted  to  take  it  easy,  and  not 
be  in  too  great  liaste  to  return  to  activity.  In  all  real  or  »%ufjnfid 
inflammations  of  the  hrain^  medical  advice  should ^  if  j)oml)l4^  hi 
obtained  unthmt  delay* 

BErGBT'ij  Disease.     (See  Kidneys^  IHaeases  qf,) 

BROMIDE  OF  AMMOXIUM. 

This  remedy  has  been  ^iveii  of  late  in  XDhooping-€mt4}h,  It  ii 
very  often  coml)incd  witli  bromide  of  potaj^sinm.  It  is  the  opiDioa 
of  Dr.  Brown -S^quard  that  when  it  is  given  in  combination  irith 
bromide  of  potassium,  less  heroic  doaes  of  the  latter  remedy  are 
necessary. 

BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Bromide  of  potasainm  is  one  of  our  most  recent  and  mtist  loc- 
cessful  remedies.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  hardly  known  of.  It  is 
now  used  to  a  most  enormous  extent,  and  fully  deserves  jnoi^t  of  its 
reputation.  It  is  a  remedy  of  wonderful  etlieriey.  It  tends  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  also  exercises  a  pecu- 
liar  anaB.sthetic  or  calming  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  very  sueeesstiil  in  sleeplessness,  la  the  majority  of  csasa 
of  sleepleesne&s,  though  not  in  all,  it  proves  vei^y  beneficial,  and 
rarely  leaves  any  unpleasant  effects.  It  is  therefore  superior  U> 
opium  J  henbane,  &c. 

It  is  the  best  remedy  that  we  know  of  for  epilepsy.  It  is  very 
useful  in  neuralgia^  in  insanity^  in  delirtvm  tremens^  in  hystma^ 
in  asthma,  in  sick  headache^  and  in  over^excitement  of  the  genitJ 
organs. 

Indeed,  it  is  nsed  with  advantage  in  nearly  every  form  of 
nervous  troulde.     It  is  sometimes  applied  locally  to  tlie  throat. 

It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^i?«  or  flfty  grains.  It  may  be 
used  very  freely.  When  umall  doses  do  not  answer  our  purpose,  it 
is  well  to  increase  them  until  we  see  some  effect.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  can  he  given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  three  tJm« 
a  day,  without  injury.  Sometimes  it  produces  eruptions  on  tlie  body. 
In  rare  cases  it  ha?,  when  given  in  very  large  doses,  produced  the 
symptoms  of  insanity.     Such  cases  are,  however,  exceptional. 

Epileptics  sometimes  take  this  remedy  in  large  dose^  for  months 
and  yeai-s,  witliout  experiencing  any  evil  effects.     When  it  is  tateii 
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for  a  lono^  time  it  is  well  to  combine  it  with  bromide  of  ammonium, 
or  with  Si>me  bitter  tonic,  such  as  gentian. 

Bromide  of  potassium  has  a  saltish  taste.  If  it  is  given  largely 
diluted  with  water — say  one-half  a  tumblerful — the  taste  is  much 
disguised,  and  it  is  less  irritating  to  the  stomach. 

liromide  of  potassium,  like  carbolic  acid,  glycerine,  pyrophos- 
phate of  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil,  lias  grown  into  popularity  with 
very  great  rapidity. 

BRONCHITIS. 

By  this  term  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  or  tubes 
which  convey  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

When  the  wind-pipe  arrives  as  low  down  as  the  third  or  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  back,  it  divides  into  two  great  branches,  called  bron- 
clii,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  lung. 
These  branches  having  entered  the  lungs,  divide,  subdivide,  and 
ramifv  into  innumerable  small  branches,  all  of  which  terminate  in 
very  minute  bags,  called  air-cells.  These  air-tubes  and  cells  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  termed,  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion, 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  seat  of  bronchitis. 

Bronchitis  shows  itself  in  two  forms,  the  acute  and  chronic. 

ACUTE    BRONCHmS. 

After  exposure  to  cold,  which  is  the  usual  cause  of  this  aflTec- 
tion,  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  nostrils,  wind-pipe,  and 
bronchi,  becomes  slightly  inflamed.  The  consequences  of  this  are 
dryness  and  stuffing  of  the  nose,  hoarseness,  dry  cough,  and  a  sliglit 
degree  of  fever,  soon  followed  by  exj>ectoration  of  a  thin  fluid,  a 
feeling  of  tightness  about  the  chest,  and  increase  of  cough.  After 
some  time  the  expectoration  becomes  very  copious,  and  of  a  much 
thicker  consistence ;  all  the  feverish  symptoms  give  way,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  cough  gradually  moderates,  and  the  patient 
recovers.  This  is  a  mild  form  of  bronchitis.  It  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  cold  in  the  head,  is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
requires  very  little  medical  treatment. 

Bronchitis,  however,  does  not  always  appear  in  this  mild  form. 
It  presents  a  variety  of  grades,  from  the  slightest. cottitw^w.  cofd  to 
the  most  acute  inflammation,  causing  symptoms  of  a  charactpr  so 
urgent  as  to  require  the  most  active  treatment  to  prevent  a  fatal 
termination. 

When  severe  it  commonly  commences  with  hoarseness,  slight 
Bore  throat,  perhaps  cold  in  the  head,  and  the  feverish  symptoms 
32 
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which  usually  precede  fill  acute  iriflamraatorjrdiseasoe^  vk.,  chilli- 
ness or  sliivering,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  lassitude,  unwit 
liiignes*  to  move  about,  and  pain  (or  at  least  aseDsation  of  &urene*e) 
in  the  back  and  loins.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  weftk,  aud  the  urine 
dhniuifthed  in  quautitj*  Tliese  s^'niptoms  are  soon  followed  \tj 
headache,  lutt  and  dry  skin,  thirst,  fotd  tongue,  quick  aud  fnlj 
jmlscj  and  scanty  urine  of  a  high  color.  To  these  general  sytu|v 
ttiins  of  fever  are  added  those  niorc  peculiar  to  bronchitis,  narnelyi 
oppression  on  the  chest,  attended  with  did!  pain  and  heat,  a  dif- 
trfssiug  dry  eougli,  and  consideralde  difliculty  in  lireathing.  At 
first  there  is  no  expeetonitiou,  because  the  mucous  nienihrane  is 
di*y ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  each  fit  of  coughing  brings  op  a 
thin  aeritl  fluid  of  a  salt  taste.  As  the  expectoration  incre^^ca 
in  quantity,  it  becomes  less  acrid  and  loses  its  salt  taste.  It  llien 
acquires  a  thicker  consistence,  and  assumes  the  appearanci!  of 
white  of  egg;  is  very  viscid,  and  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  vc^el 
The  more  viscid  and  tenaciona  it  is,  the  more  severe  is  the  inflam- 
mation. The  feverish  and  other  symptoms  become  more  severe 
towards  evening,  and  during  the  night  the  patient  is  very  restles^ 
and  tlie  fits  of  coughing  continue  longer  and  recur  more  fWMjuendj 
tb:vr\  during  the  day.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  exjHTto 
ration  begins  to  grow  thieJ^er  and  more  opaque,  and  the  ditticulry 
fif  breatldng  and  tightness  at  tl^e  chest  gradually  dimini^In  At 
leiigtb  the  exjiectoratiou, acquires  a  yellow  or  greenish  color,  and  is 
bronglit  up  eiisily,  the  sensation  of  heat  within  tlie  elieet  la  no 
longer  felt,  and  the  cough  is  not  su  frequent  or  tnuiblesonve^  except 
on  awakening  in  the  morning,  when  it  continues  nutil  the  unicns 
which  accumulates  in  the  air-passages  during  the  niijlit  is  freely 
discharged. 

Drunchitis  seldom  terminates  fatally,  unless  complicated  with 
other  diseases;  but  when  it  attacks  a  great  part  of  the  nmeoiis 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  of  one  or  botli  hmgs,  and  extends  to 
tlie  smallest  air-tnl>efl,  it  is  not  nunttcnded  with  danger,  and  in  old 
people  and  children  frequently  proves  fiital.  In  such  eases  the 
breathing  becomes  macb  oppressed,  a  whee^^ing  or  rattling  noise  id 
board  in  the  chest,  and  there  is  great  prot^tration  of  strengtli.  (See 
Aummltatum.)  Only  the  experUmced  jthym^inn  can  determine  (It4 
meaning  of  t/iese  sounds.  The  mucus  accnmnhttes  in  the  air-pa^ 
sage^,  and  the  patient  has  no  longer  strength  to  cough  it  up.  The 
tace  and  lips  then  change  fnmi  deadly  pale  to  a  livid  color,  the 
pulse  is  small  and  quick,  cold  clammy  sweats  break  out  on  the 
body,  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  patient  sinks.  At  M# 
present  iitae  the  physician  ^  in  studying  this  and  ali  other  dista^s  of 
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iAe  chest — acute  and  chronic — 7*elie8  upon  his  ear  more  than  upan 
i/te  appearance  of  ilie  i)atieni. 

CHRONIC    BRONCHITIS 

Is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  the  acute  form,  and  is  generally 
met  with  among  old  peo])le  and  those  of  weak  habit  of  body.  It 
differs  from  the  acnte  form  merely  in  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms 
and  in  its  longer  duration.  Tliere  is  cough,  and  profuse  expectora- 
tion of  an  opaque,  white,  yellow,  or  greenish  matter,  of  a  loose  con- 
sistence, not  resem])ling  the  viscid  discliargeof  the  fii-st  stage  of  the 
acnte  foriYi.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  sliglit  degree  of  feverish  excite- 
ment during  the  day,  which  increases  a  little  towards  night ;  but 
fever  is  not  a  characteristic  sym])tom  of  the  chronic  form,  unless  in 
the  worst  cases,  when  it  comes  on  in  the  evening,  followed  by  night- 
sweats  and  other  hectic  symptoms.  The  cough  is  most  troublesome 
during  the  day,  and  on  awaking  in  the  monn'ng  it  continues  for  an 
hour  or  two,  followed  by  very  copious  expectoration.  One  may 
labor  under  chronic  i)ronchiti8  for  years  without  the  general  health 
being  much  impaired,  but  in  most  cases,  when  it  continues  long, 
habitual  shortness  of  breathing,  wheezing  and  oppression  in  the 
chest  ensue ;  and  these  symptoms  are  aggravated  on  going  up  stairs, 
or  in  using  -any  particular  personal  exertion.  With  many  persons 
chronic  bronchitis  is  of  so  mild  a  character  that  they  scarcely  con- 
sider it  a  disease.  In  other  cases,  the  patients  are  completely  worn 
out  by  the  cough  and  excessive  expectoration. 

CauseA, — A  most  fruitful  cause  of  bronchitis  is  exposnre  to  cold 
after  the  body  has  been  heated  by  exercise  or  sitting  in  a  warm  room. 
The  theory  is  advocated  by  some,  that  cold  is  caught  just  as  readily 
by  changing  suddenly  from  cold  to  warm  air.  When  the  body  has 
been  chilled  by  long  exposure  to  cold,  warmth  should  be  restored 
by  degrees.  Wlien  a  person  has  been  in  the  cold  air,  he  should 
remain  for  some  time  in  a  room  moderately  heated,  and  avoid  at 
first  sitting  near  the  lire.  By  avoiding  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture any  one,  however  susceptible  of  catching  cold,  may  take  exer- 
cise with  impunity  in  the  coldest  air,  provided  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  feet  are  kept  warm  by  suitable  clothing. 

TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  BR0N0HITI8. 

1.  To  open  the  pores  of  the  shin  amd  cut  short  the  disease.^^ 
This  is  best  done  by  my  cold  powder  (see  Cold  Powder).  A  dose  (3 
to  5  grains)  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible  after  '^  taking  cold." 

Every  hour  of  delay  makes  it  harder  to  break  up  the  attack. 
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The  powder  is  best  given  at  night,  in  a  little  water.  It  may  be  takeii 
foV  several  nights  in  succession.  » 

The  ordinary  Dover* 8 powder  should  be  given  when  the  more 
agreeable  Cold  powder  cannot  be  obtained.  It  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  5  to  10  grains  in  water,  but  it  is  at  best  an  unpleasant 
compound. 

Besides  these  powders  it  is  well  to  take  a  brisk  purgative  of 
some  kind,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  just  what  substances  are 
used.     It  is  an  advantage  also  to  take  a  hot  foot-bath.  * 

2.  To  cure  the  hronchiih  after  the  above  attempt  to  shorten  it  has 
failed. 

The  principal  remedies  used  during  the  fever  are  these*: 

1.  Tartar  emetic, — i  or  i  of  a  grain  every  three  or  four  hours. 

2.  Blister  over  the  hreasthone^  or  friction  with  croton  oil. 
Milder  cases  may  be  treated  differently : 

1.  Warm  and  soothing  dAnks, 

2.  The  foU/rmng  prescription  for  an  expectorant: 

Syrup  of  ipecac. 

Syrup  of  squills,  equal  parts. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

When  the  cough  is  very  agonizing,  a  litU'C  laudanum,  or  pare- 
goric, or  morphine  may  be  added  to  this  mixture. 

Expectorants  are  uncertain  medicines,  • 

3.  Inhalations  of  tar-water^  or  simply  steam,  of  water, 

4.  Stimulants^  tonics^  and  nourishing  food,— When  the  stage 
of  debility  comes  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  system  by  abundance 
of  good  food — eggs,  fresh  meat,  beef-tea,  &e.,  by  whiskey,  and  the 
bitter  tonics  and  wine. 

Chronic  bronchitis  may  be  mistal'en  for  consi/inption^  and  con- 
sumption may  be  mistal^en  for  chronic  hnmchitis. — In  a  doubtful  case 
there  is  only  one  way  to  settle  the  question.  Cri^isult  some  educated 
physician  who  is  accustomed  to  sound  the  chest.  It  is  only  by 
actual  examination  of  the  chest  that  we  can  tell  accurately  whether 
a  patient  has  consumption  or  chronic  bronchitis.  The  general 
symptoms  of  cough,  poor  appetite,  paleness,  weakness,  and  night- 
sweats,  &c.,  do  not  settle  the  question ;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
science  it  is  possible  for  a  physician  practised  in  auscultation  to  deter- 
mine certainly  whether  a  patient  has  consumption  or  simply  chronic 
bronchitis.  Tlie  question  is  a  very  serious  one.  Charlatans  grow 
rich  by  prescribing  for  patients  with  chronic  bronchitis  who  imagine 
they  have  consumption.  Thousands  of  patients  arc  cured  of  chronic 
bronchitis  by  quack  medicines — or  rather  get  well  while  they  are 
taking  them,  or  in  spite  of  them — who  suppose  that  they  are  cured 
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cf  consumption.  Thousands  of  certificates  of  cures  of  consump 
tion  are  continually  published  by  patients  who  never  had  consump- 
tion at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  patients  are  annually  dying  of 
consumption,  who,  until  perhaps  the  very  latest  stages,  never  sus- 
pected or  admitted  that  they  were  suffering  from  anything  more 
than  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  true  course  for  the  patient  who  is  harassed  by  a  lingering 
cough,  night-sweats,  is  to  consult  some  skilful  physician  and  abide 
by  his  decision. 

TREATMENT   OF   CnRONIO    BRONCHITIS. 

1.  Tanics  and  stimulants, — Tlie  elixir  of  quinine,  strychnine 
and  iron  (AVyetli's  or  Caswell  &  Hazard's),  or  any  of  tlie  ordinary  tonic 
mixtures,  will  serve  th6  purpose.  Arsenic  (Fowler's  sohition)  is  good. 
General  electrization  is  useful  where  it  can  be  employed.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  valuable  here,  as  it  is  also  in  consumption.  Pure  air,  sunlight, 
and  sleep  are  indispensable. 

2.  Counter-irritation  over  the  chest — This  is  done  by  croton  oil, 
or  pitch  plaster,  or  mustard  plaster. 

3.  Inhalations  of  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  tar-water,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  chlorate  of  potash.     (For  doses,  &c.,  see  Inhalations,) 

4.  Expectorant  medicines, — These  are  uncertain.  Any  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  prescriptions  may  be  tried.  No  one  is  a  specific. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  hurnbuggery  in  the  use  of  expectorants. 

5.  Change  of  air, — Going  to  a  warm  climate  for  a  few  months 
is  often  useful,  but  frequently  disappoints  us. 

The  patient  must  wear  warm  clothing,  remain  at  home  as  much 
as  possible,  avoid  changes  of  temperature,  l\ve  sparingly,  and  ab- 
stain from  all  stimulating  liquors.  To  relieve  the  cough  and  assist 
expectoration,  the  following  mixtures  may  be  found  useful — 

Squill  vinegar,  an  ounce  and  a  hal( 

Tincture  of  henbane,  two  drachms, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  and  a  half, 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  honey,  or  common  syrup,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 

Peppermint-water,  six  ounces.  Mix.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  four  or  five  timea 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.    Or, 

Almond  emulsion,  eight  ounces, 

Acetate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain.  Mix.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  is  to  be 
taken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  at  bed-time.     Or, 

Almond  oil,  half  an  ounce, 

Solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm, 

Syrup  of  tolu,  an  ounce, 

Syrup  of  poppies,  an  ounce. 

Water,  five  or  six  ounces.  Mix.  A  dose  of  two  tablespoonfhls  to  be  taken  seyeral 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 
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The  debility  which  attends  this  affection  renders  both  gener*. 
nnJ  k»cHl  liloud-lettiDg  improper.  Witliont  the  greatest  caution  H 
cannot  he  resK^rted  to  even  when  aente  bronchitis  snperveweg  u^Km 
the  chronic  form,  a  coitjplication  which  always  constitutes  a  ten 
feerioiis  case*  Tiie  acute  form,  in  such  case,  ib  announced  by  eoii- 
eidei'itble  diniinution  or  a  total  cessation  of  expectoration,  gr«il 
difSeulty  in  breatliing,  and  the  usual  train  of  febrile  and  inflaai' 
matory  eymptoma;  it  is  very  ditticult  to  manage,  and  fi-equendj  in 
old  people  and  debilitated  suljects  goes  on  nipidly  to  a  fatal  l<jr- 
mination,  in  spite  of  every  eHbrt  to  arrest  its  progress* 

The  constant  use  of  cough  mixtures,  composed  principally  of 
expectorant  remedies^  such  as  squill,  ammoniac,  etc,  can  only  tend 
to  debilitate  and  weaken  the  patieute.  Small  and  frequently  re- 
peated  doses  of  anodyne  remedies  should  he  administered  t/i  miti- 
gate the  cough,  and  thereby  diminisli  the  irritation ;  and  though 
this  treatment  can  only  be  considered  as  palliative,  it  gives  c^*a:«i^^ 
erable  relief.  We  ought  to  remember  that  every  anod^^ne  inwliciiie 
loses  its  effect  after  a  time ;  consequently  it  becomes  nece^^ary  citkr 
to  increase  the  dose,  or  have  recoui'^e  to  another  remedy  of  the  saiue 
class. 

Concerning  tlie  use  of  remedies  in  bronchitis,  Professor  Flint 
thus  remarks:  "Medicines  may  be  employed  with  a  view  to  pal- 
liation and  cure*     If  cough  be  troublesome,  exceeding  the  aiuourit 
requisite   for    expectoration,    soothing    remedies    are    called  for, 
Opium^  however,  is  to  be  prescribed  with  circumspection^  in  tine 
first  place,  lest  the  habit  of  using  it  be  formed.     This  h  a  con- 
sideration to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  clirunic  affections,     And^ 
in  the  second  ])laee,  in  feeble  subjects,  and  under  cireumst^mces  io 
which  there  may  be  datiger  from  an   ac^jumulation  in  the  tolx-s, 
serious  consequences  may  sometimes  follow  the  blunting  of  that 
sense  of  the  presence  of  morbid  products  which  leads  to  their  re^ 
moval  by  efforts  of  expectoration.     Moreover,  tlie  use  af  opium 
tends  to  impair  the  digestive  powei^.      For  this  reason,  other  iiuu- 
dyhes,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  conium,  belladonna,  and  b\dnirTnmr 
acid  are  generally  to  be  preferred, 

'*  As  a  rule,  the  remedies  which  are  given  as  c^xpi^i-torants  are 
not  indicated.  The  naiiseant  expectorants  do  barm  by  their  de- 
])r(^^ing  effect,  and  by  disturbing  the  appetite  and  digt^tion.  The 
stimulant  expectorants,  such  as  squill,  senega,  etc..  are  of  doubtful 
efficacy,  and,  if  not  useful,  are  more  or  less  hurtful.  Certain  re- 
medics,  however,  sofnetimcs  exert  a  curative  effect.  This  is  true 
of  the  balsam  of  copaiva.  I  have  known  tliis  remedy  to  act  alinodi 
as  a  specific ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  it  has  liule  or  no  effect," 
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ANODYNE    COUOU   MIXTURES. 

Acetate  of  moiphia,  a  grain,  dissulved  in  a  little  alnioDd  oil, 
Almood  emulsiun,  three  ounces. 
Camphor  mixture,  the  same  quantity, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  half  an  ounce.  Mix.  A  table-spoooful  to  be  given  as  a  do9 
tliTee  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Extract  of  hemlock  and  extract  of  henbane,  of  each  five  grains, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachms, 

Spirit  of  mindererus  (soluti(»n  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,)  half  an  ounce, 

Peppermint-water,  or  common  water,  bix  ounce:*, 

Syrup  of  red  p(»ppy,  a  drachm.  The  two  first  ingredients  to  be  well  mixed  with  the 
mucilage  before  the  others  are  added.  A  table-s]>o<)nful  a  dose,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  at  any  thue  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  bronchitis,  the  patient  should  guard 
against  changes  of  temperature  as  much  as  possible,  take  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  attend  to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  and  wear 
flannel  next  the  .skin.  Sponging  the  chest  every  morning  with 
sea- water,  or  cold  water  containing  a  portion  of  salt,  and  in  summer 
bathing  in  the  sea,  and  the  shower  bath,  are  also  excellent  prevcn- 
tives  of  bronchitis. 

BRONCIIOCELE. 

Bronch'ocele  is  a  swelling  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  caused  by 
a  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  one  of  the  cartil- 
ages of  the  larynx.  In  England  it  is  generally  called  Derbyshire 
tieck\  and  in  France  and  Switzerland  is  known  by  the  name  of  troitre. 
The  swelling,  in  its  simple  state,  presents  a  smooth  surface;  the 
skin  which  covers  the  tumor  is  not  discolored,  and  is  neither  painful 
nor  Uaider  when  touched.  In  the  moi^  complicated  cases  the  neigh- 
boring parts  become  affected,  and  the  swelling  sometimes  increases 
to  a  great  extent,  caui<ijig  a  shocking  deformity.  In  st^ne  individuals 
it  hangs  down  over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  in  others  it  rises 
as  high  as  the  ears.  When  the  tumor  is  large  it  presses  on  the  wind- 
pipe, and  causes  hoarseness  of  voice,  and  impedes  the  breathing; 
the  jugular  veins  being  also  compressed,  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  head  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  the  consequences  are 
head-ache,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  apoplexy. 

Bronchocele  is  very  seldom  attended  with  danger ;  it  may  con 
tiuue  for  years,  and  even  throughout  life,  without  causing  pain  or 
much  inconvenience.  There  are  no  doubt  oases  occasionally  in 
whifh  inflammation  comes  on;  the  tumor  then  becomes  hot  and 
pairful,  tlie  skin  covering  it  a-ssumes  a  red  and  shining  appearance, 
and  the  veins  running  under  the  skin  are  much  enhirged.  In  scro- 
fulous persons  matter  has  even  been  I:nown  to  form  and  find  vent 
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externally.  Scrofula,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  particiilail^f 
connected  with  this  disease. 

Causes,  '  The  various  opinions  started  respecting  the  cause  of 
Bronchocele,  when  closely  examined,  appear  so  doubtful  and  contra- 
dictory, that  we  are  left,  after  all  the  inquiries  and  observations 
made  with  regard  to  it,  as  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  we  are  of  the  use 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  where  the  complaint  is  seated. 

Treatment.  Iodine,  if  judiciously  used,  particularly  when  the 
individual  is  removed  from  the  locality  where  this  disease  prevails, 
may  be  said  to  cure  it  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  should  be 
given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  It  is  then  perfectly  safe ; 
but  if  given  in  too  large  doses,  or  carried  too  far,  it  brings  on  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  dimness  of  sight,  nervous  irritability, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  irritate  the  stomach  am 
produce  purging.  If  the  patient  complain  of  heat  of  the  stomach 
and  griping,  the  iodine  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
the^dose  may  be  diminished ;  these  effects,  however,  are  very  seldom 
prfaluced  when  the  following  preparation  is  given  as  here  directed — 

Hydriodate  of  potash,  thirty-six  grains,  • 

lixline,  ten  grains. 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces.    Mix.    D63e  of  five  drops  three  times ;  gradually  increase 
to  twenty  or  thirty  drops. 

As  an  external  application,  use  the  following  ointment — 

Hydrioilate  (or  iodide)  of  potasli,  half  a  draohm. 

Lard,  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  halt    Mix.     A  drachm  of  this  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
in  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor  night  and  morning. 

Or  a  liniment  composed  of 

Tincture  of  iodine,  a  drachm. 
Compound  soap  liniment,  an  ounce.    Mix. 

In  some  cases  the  skin  covering  the  tumor  is  ifritated  by  the 
iodine  ointment,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  takes 
place.  "When  this  occurs,  the  ointment  should  be  discontinued,  and 
the  inflammation  reduced  by  the  application  of  six  or  seven  leeches 
to  the  part,  to  be  followed  by  jmultioes  of  warm  bread  or  linseed. 

In  some  cases  Bronchocele  yields  to  i(xlino  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two,  in  others  it  is  .necessary  to  kc(»p  the  system  under  iis 
influence  during  ten  or  twelve  months  before  a  cure  can  be  effecttnl. 

A  seton  placed  in  the  skin  over  the  Bronchocele  has  sometimes 
the  effect  of  curing  it  when  iodine  fails  ;  but  if  the  tumor  be  very 
hard  or  partly  ossified,  neither  of  tLcsi^  remedies  produces  any  good 
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Bifeci.  The  diet  ought  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  substantia)  and  nutri- 
five  quality,  since  this  disease  generally  occurs  in  delicate  females 
of  relaxed  constitutions.  Bronchooele  has  disappeared  entirely  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  young  people,  from  chang<}  of  residence 
alone.  In  others  it  has  been  cured  by  simply  rubbing  the  tumor  two 
or  three  times  a  day  (a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  each 
time)  with  a  dry  towel ;  or  with  a  little  camphor  liniment.  The 
swelling  must  be  always  carefully  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
acted  on  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

BUCHU  LEAVES. 

These  are  useful  in  gleet,  and  certainly  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  strengthening  the  digestive  organs. 

The  leaves  of  the  buchu  are  given  in  the  forms  of  infusion  and 
tincture. 

Infusion, — Take  of  buchu  leaves  an  ounce,  boiling  water  a  pint ; 
macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel,  and  then  strain 
through  a  piece  of  linen.  Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
as  a  dose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tincture, — Take  of  buchu  leaves  two  ounces,  proof  spirit  a  pint ; 
macerate  for  seven  days.  '  Three  or  four  teaspoon fuls  a  dose,  in  a 
little  water,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

BUNYONS. 

A  bunyon  is  a  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  (or  ball,  as 
it  is  commonly  called)  of  the  great  toe,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
tight  boots  or  shoes.  The  same  term,  however,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  similar  swelling  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe,  or  on  the 
instep.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  bunyons  have  generally  the 
great  toes  turned  outwards,  and  the  little  toes  inwards,  to  an  unna- 
tural extent.  This  almost  invariably  arises  from  wearing  boots  or 
shoes  too  narrow  at  the  extremities,  thereby  causing  the  toes  to  bo 
squeezed  in  an  improper  position  against  each  other. 

Treatment, — Since  a  bunyon  is  caused  by  undue  pressure,  the 
oressure,  of  course,  should  be  removed.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of 
wearing  loose  boots  or  shoes  is  obvious.  They  should  be  without 
high  heels,  which  would  cause  improper  pressure  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  and  made  of  cloth  or  of  buck-skin,  or  some  other  soft  leather, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  allow  ample  room  at  the  parts  corresponding 
CO  the  buiiyons. 

When  a  bunyon  is  not  inilamed,  the  pressure  may  be,  in  a  great 
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measure,  rt^inoved  by  applying  over  it  and  the  surroonding  parts  t 
pioce  of  thin  linen  or  silk,  spread  with  diachylon  plaster,  and  over  tin 
latter  a  pitice  of  thick  buck-i^kin  leather  of  the  same  dimensions,  iik^ 
wise  covered  with  diachylon,  perforated  with  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the 
banyan.  The  pressure  is  thus  removed,  and  thrown  on  the  ndjucent 
parts.  This  methotJ  of  treatment  may  be  assisted  by  having  the 
SK>le  of  the  shoe  considerably  thicker  towards  the  inside  of  the  foot. 

Wearing  a  new  shoe,  or  one  tighter  than  usual,  much  walking, 
purtieulurly  in  warm  weather,  or  other  causes,  may  bring  on  inflaiii- 
inatiun  in  the  bujiyuri,  which  then  becomes  so  painful  thai  the 
slightest  pressure  cannot  be  tolerate.  In  this  case,  use  warm  lin- 
seed  poultices  and  warm  fomentations,  and  apply  leeches  to  the 
surrounding  parts  But  it  sometimes  happens  that,  notv^itlistanding 
tliese  remediesi  matter  forms,  and  the  lancet  is  required  to  givis  visQt 
to  it.  Tlie  application  of  iodine  ointment,  prepared  as  follows,  hsi 
often  an  excellent  effect  in  relieving  an  inflamed  bimyon* 

Iodine,  twelve  grains* 

Lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment^  half  an  ounce.    Mix. 

A  small  |>ortion  of  this  ointment  (about  the  bulk  of  a  horse-bean) 
H  to  be  rubbed  gently  on  the  bunyon  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 


CALAMINE,  OR  CARBONATE  OF  ZINC* 


Prepared  calamine  is  sometimes  sprinkliid  over  nlcerS|  with 
intcntinn  of  diminishing  the  discharge  of  matter  when  in  excea®;  or 
for  tire  piir])ose  of  absorbing  acrid  matter*  and  thus  preventing  it 
from  spreading,  uiu\  irritating  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  u»ed  in 
the  same  manner  when  the  skin  is  chafed,  particularly  in  children, 
wtio  are  very  liable  *^o  excoriations  at  thi*  nrm-pits,  groin,  and  behind 
tlie  ears.  It  generally  check^a  the  discliarge  of  matt4?r  in  these  caaos, 
antl  prevents  the  necessity  of  employing  astringeut  lotions.  To  pre* 
vent  excoriations  in  children,  the  powder  is  also  frequently  dusted 
over  tfie  parts  where  tlicy  are  mo.st  likely  to  take  place. 

Calamine  enters  into  the  composition  (jf  the  cerate  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  i^nrner^s  Ceratr^  which  is  prepared  by  mix* 
ing  calamine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pounil,  with  a  pint  of 
olive  oil.  The  oil  is  first  mixed  with  the  melted  wax,  and,  when 
removcHl  from  the  fire,  the  calamine  is  gradually  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture cousiantly  stirred  until  it  becomes  cold,  Thib^  cerate  is  u^d  Tk 
promote  the  healing  of  ulcers  arnl  excoriations,  and  was  formerly 
rnunh  in  re]>ute  as  an  application  to  the  ulcerated  surface  artsiag 
fioiu  burns. 
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CALUMBA 

Calnmba,  or  columbo,  has  been  long  in  high  esteem  as  a  mila 
toaio  and  stomachic,  having  no  astringent  quality,  and  being  but 
very  slightly  stimulant.  When  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency, 
acidity,  nausea,  and  the  train  of  symptoms  arising  from  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  stomach,  calumba  is  of  great  use,  and  sits  lightly  on  the 
most  delicate  stomach,  without  producing  any  excitement  of  the 
system ;  on  this  account,  it  is  the  tonic  commonly  used  to  strengthen 
the  stomachs  of  consumptive  patients.  We  may  give  it  with 
advantage  to  relieve  the  acidity  and  sickness  of  stomach  so  common 
at  the  commencement  of  pregnancy ;  and  also  to  children,  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  the  vomiting  and  purging  to  which  they  are  so 
subject  when  teething.  Those  who  have  lived  long  in  tropical 
climates  have  generally  weak  stomachs,  easily  deranged  by  errors  in 
diet,  and  are  subject  to  occasional  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  ; 
in  such  cases,  calumba  will  often  be  found  more  beneficial  than  any 
thing  else,  by  giving  tone  to  the  weakened  stomach,  and  correcting 
the  depraved  or  redundant  secretion  of  bile.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  bilious  disorders  of  warm  climates. 

The  dose  of  calumba  root  in  powders  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
grains.  The  tincture  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful. 
The  dose  of  the  infusion,  which  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  is 
two  or  three  table-spoonsful,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Take  of  calumba  root,  sliced,  five  drnchms, 

Boiling  water,  a  pint    Macerate  fur  two  kouris,  and  then  strain  tlirough  a  linen  ra;;. 

This  infusion  spoils  if  kept  long. 

CAMPHOR. 
Camphor  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  It  should  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  four  to  fifteen  grains  in  malignant  typhus,  in  the  worst  forms 
of  measltis,  small-pox,  scarlet- fever,  and  other  eruptive  diseases,  wh(;n 
accrimpanicd  with  typhoid  symptoms;  and  also  to  bring  back  the 
eruptions  when  they  have  disappeared  too  suddenly.  It  has  often  an 
excellent  effect  in  painful  menstruation,  when  given  in  doses  of  three 
grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  an  antispasmodic,  it  is  given  in 
asthma,  hysterics,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  epilepsy,  hiccup,  and  other 
spasmodic  diseases.  To  promote  perspiration  at  the  commencement 
of  a  c<ild,  an  ounce  of  the  camphor  mixture,  with  ten  grains  of  nitre 
in  barley-water,  or  any  other  warm  drink,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
is  a  common  and  very  serviceabfo  remedy.  Camphor  is  useful  as  a 
sudorific  in  many  cases  ;  but  should  never  be  given  when  any  inilam- 
noatory  action  is  present.     Camphor  mixture  is  given  to  prevent,  'dd 
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Well  a?*  to  soothe  t-lie  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  which  wm^ 
times  arises  from  the  application  of  a  blister ;  and  with  the  aim 
intention  when  squills^   balsam  of  oopaiva,  turpentine,  and  otlkK 
medicines  which  act  on  these  organs,  are  administered. 
Camphor  mixture  is  prepared  in  the  following  maimer. 

Tjike  of  ciLoiphor,  halt  a  drachm, 
Rectified  spirits,  ten  mmima  (flropa,) 

Wa(«r,  a  piiit.     First  rub  tltii  Gumphor  wi\h  the  spirit,  then  with  the  water^  gntlmllj 
ptiuri^d  ill,  aiid  strain  tJirtjiigh  linen. 

Of  tlii-H  mixture  four  UbleBjjoonsful  may  be  given  everj  three  or  four  hoan. 

The  following  camphor  julep,  in  oommon  use,  is  made  by  mbbing 
together 

A  «cruple  of  campUor, 

Two  drarhois  uffiiweel  almoada,  blftncbt^d, 

A  dmdim  i>f  *»up^ar, 

And  KiK  ^uIlCt^s  of  peppermint -watcf. 

Two  tfible-f^piiyn^ful  to  be  taken  as  n  dme  every  two  or  three  hoarL 

Camphor  is  much  in  use  as  a  counter-irritant;  for  tfaifi  puipM 
it  is  usually  mixed  with  oil.     An  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  fow 
ounces  of  olive  oil  forms  the  camphor  liniment  of  the  London  Pbar- 
maeoiKEia  ;  either  this  or  the  compoimd  camphor  liniment,  which 
contains  ammonia,  is  rubbed  over  the  joints,  or  other  parts  afieotad 
with  chronio/licumatism.     It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  nervtwi 
pains,  bruises,  sjirains,  indolent  swellings,  4:c.      A  piece  of  tUnod 
soaked  in   a  strong  solution  of  camphor,  (two  ounces  of  campbor 
mixtid  with  four  ounctis  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,)  applied  over  the 
chest,  and  covered  with  oiled  skin,  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  rehev 
ing  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  cramp,  and  other 
cases,  where  there  is  local  derangement  of  the  nervous  power. 

CANCER.  ^m 

Althougli  the  most  enlightened  and  skilful  men  regret  their  nuST 
ignorance  of  any  means  of  eradicating  this  formidable  malady,  em- 
pirics are  everywhere  to  be  found,  who  boast  of  being  able  to  cuw 
this  disease  by  secret  remedies,  which  they  pretend  to  have  disoov. 
ereil ;  and  thus  live  hy  deceiving  the  ignorant  and  unfortuiiRto 
individuals  who,  with  that  clinging  to  life  so  natural  to  every  000, 
resort  to  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  cured. 

Cancer  h  a  dis^jase  common  to  both  sexes,  but  women  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  men.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  people  under  twenty* 
five  years  p(  as^'c,  and  very  nirely  before  the  age  of  puberty.  Women 
are  most  frequently   attacked   after   the  menstrual   discharge  haj 
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entirely  ceased ;  but  it  often  occurs  in  men  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life.  It  may  attack  any  organ  of  the  body;  but  in  women  the 
breast  and  womb,  and  in  men  the  lower  lip,  stomach,  liver,  and  tes- 
ticles, are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected. 

Tlie  exciting  causes  of  cancer  are  general  and  loccJ'.  The  most 
frequent  general  causes  are  low  diet,  long-continued  trouble  of 
mind,  the  depressing  passions  generally,  and  the  suppression  of  any 
habitual  discharge,  such  as  the  menstrual  secretion,  or  the  di.scliarge 
from  piles.  The  most  common  local  causes  are  blows,  or  other 
local  injuries,  undue  pressure,  and  repeated  and  long-continued  irri- 
tation ;  but  in  many  cases  no  cause  whatever  can  be  traced.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  none  of  these  causes  could  have 
any  effect  in  bringing  on  cancer  unless  the  system  were  previously 
disposed  to  the  complaint ;  but  of  the  nature  of  this  predisposition 
we  know  little  :  it  is  probably  often  hereditary. 

The  pain  of  non-malignant  tumors  is  generally  aggravated  by 
pressure,  while  that  of  cancer  is  most  severe  when  the  patient  is 
perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed. 

CANCER  OF  THE   FEMALE  BBEA8T 

Is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  cancerous  affections ;  and  the 
period  at  which  it  is  usually  observed  is  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  distinguisB  between  other 
tnraors  of  the  breast  and  those  resulting  from  the  tiret  stage  of  can- 
cer. The  symptoms,  however,  the  most  characteristic  of  a  cancer- 
ous tumor  are,  its  constant  progress,  great  hardness,  irregular  sliapc, 
arid  unequal,  lobulated,  or  knr)bbcd  surface  ;  the  darting  or  lancin- 
ating pains  (though  similar  pains  are  sometimes  felt  in  other  tu- 
mors) ;  and,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  dusky,  leaden  color  and 
puckered  appearance  of  the  skin,  and  its  attachment  to  the  tumor. 
"When  a  tumor  of  the  breast  is  felt  fluctuating,  and  the  skin  is 
changed  in  color  and  feels  hotter  than  natural,  it  is  certainly  not 
of  a  cancerous  nature.  Cancer  of  the  breast  is  influenced  by  the 
menstrual  discharge  during  three  or  four  days  prior  to  its  occur- 
rence, the  ])ain  in  the  tumor  increases,  and  it  is  much  relieved  for 
several  days  after  that  discharge  has  ceased.  An  indurated  tumor 
of  the  breast  may  exist  for  years  without  giving  any  pain  or  un- 
easiness, until  the  entire  cessation  of  the  menses,  at  which  period  it 
becomes  increased  in  size,  very  painful,  acquires  all  the  characters 
of  cancer,  and  goes  on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  But  when 
the  tumor  does  not  appear  until  some  years  after  that  period,  and 
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more  partieularly  if  not  till  after  sixty  yenng  of  age,  it  son^etiinti 
lirugres:*L'S  duwly,  and  is  aeeumpanied  by  little  pain. 

Treutment—Miiuj  tmuors  uf  the  brciist  are  not  of  a  caneeroos 
nature,  are  huniiless,  and  may  be  cured  by  very  simple  mc«ia 
Yet  tliey  ought  all  to  he  looked  upon  witli  the  greatest  euapieiaii, 
particularly  if  tliey  have  originated  without  any  known  eau*e:,«f 
liave  existed  for  any  leuf2:t]i  of  time.  No  female,  on  detecting  my 
uiinaturftl  hardness  in  her  breast,  eliould  n«t  Batisfied  autil  tlie  ne- 
cciisary  meauB  have  been  adopted  to  get  rid  of  it,  Tliure  can  lie  W 
greater  fully  titan  to  trifle  with  a  tumor  of  tlie  breaj&t,  whether  it 
may  have  arisen  from  a  blow,  or  from  a  milk  abscess^  or  any  otW 
cause. 

In  ihis^  as  in  all  other  cases  qfinctiTGMe  disease^  it  i*  JW  M 
consult  some  good  physician^  and  have  m$r  dorihts  settled  for  httkr 
or  for  worm.     Anything  is  preferahle  to  sujfpense. 

Treutmcni  of  Cancer  of  the  Brenst^-^y^h^^x  the  tumor  is  remored 
by  an  operation  it  usually  returns.     The  propriety  of  an  o[)er£itioa 
in  each  eiuse  must  lie  determined  liy  some  reliable  surgeon- 
All  that  we  can  *lo  usually  is  : — 

1,  To  sustain  the  general  system  by  nourishing  food,  tonics  tnd 
Btimuhints,  and  fiutdi^lit. 

2.  To  relieve  the  pain  by  opium  and  other  anodynes. 

Tlie  treatment  thou  consists  in  miti»^ating  the  pain,  and  tran- 
qiiihixing  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  hemlock  and  other 
narcotics  ;  in  di'cssin^  tlie  sore  with  emollient  and  sootliing  aj^plica- 
tious;  in  supporting  the  patient's  8ti*ength  by  light  nutritious  diet, 
easy  of  digestion,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonic*s,  the  mi^ 
suitable  of  which  are  quinine^  and  eliwir  calisaya^  and  strt/chnim, 

CAKCER   OF   THE   STOMACH, 

Women  are  most  lialde  to  cancer  of  the  breast ;  men  to  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  equally  to  be  dreaded,  since  the  latter  form 
is  also  invariably  fatal  in  its  termination.  It  is  nsoally  brought  on 
from  blows  over  the  stomach  and  other  externa!  injuries  ;  lon^-eon 
tinned  excess  in  eating  and  drinking;  distressof  mind^and  hereditary 
dispositinu.  It  is  seldom  met  witli  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is 
hi  general  a  disease  of  advanced  life. 

Tbis  form  of  cancer  commences  with  uneasiness  at  stomach 
without  pain,  heartburn,  ernctatiiHis^  and  other  symptoms  of  indiges- 
ti(»n  ;  and  it  cannot  at  fii^t,  and  even  for  several  months,  in  many 
cases,  he  distinguished   from  that  complaint.     After  a  longer  or 
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Bhorter  period,  however,  the  symptoms  of  cancer  become  so  decided, 
that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Shooting  pains  are  felt  at  times  extending  to  the  back  and 
Kiins;  the  mind  becomes  mucli  dejected  and  the  body  emaciated ; 
sickness  and  vomiting  are  experienced  from  tlie  slightest  error  in  diet. 
The  parts  of  the  stomach  most  frequently  affected  with  cfincfer  are 
t\\Q pyloric^  or  lower  opening  leadhig  to  tlic  giit;  and- the  Cfirdiao^ 
or  upper  opening,  where  the  gullet  terminates.  When  the  lower 
orilice,  which  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease  than  the  body 
of  the  stomach,  or  its  u])])er  orifice,  is  affected,  the  pain  is  much 
increased  about  three  or  four  hours  after  taking  food  ;  sickness  then 
comeson,  followed  by  vomiting,  which  relieves  the  patient  foratime; 
but,  if  the  disease  be  at  the  upper  orifice,  the  pain  is  severely  felt  as 
soon  iis  the  food  Inus  ])assed  down  the  gullet ;  from  the  irritation 
produced,  the  food  is  frequently  returned  almost  immediately ;  when, 
however,  it  has  entered  the  stomach  the  ])ain  ceases.  Some  j)aticnts, 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  torture,  almost  starve  thenv 
selves.  When  these  apertures  are  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the 
cancer  is  situated  in  the  body  of  the  stonuich,  the  food  entei*s  without 
inconvenience,  but  gives  great  pain  shortly  afterwards,  and  vomiting 
frequently  follows.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  pain  is  increased 
on  pressure  over  the  stomach,  and  in  many  cases  a  hard  swelling 
may  be  felt.  To  these  symptoms  are  added,  obstinate  costiveness, 
thirst,  feverish  restlessness  during  the  night ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
8tx.>mach  retains  the  food  which  has  been  just  swallo\ved,  and  rejects 
that  which  had  been  taken  the  day  before ;  in  others  it  accumulates 
durinu:  several  davs,  until  at  last  the  stomach,  becomes  so  distended, 
that  free  vomiting  of  the  half-digested  aliment,  mixed  with  watery 
or  ropy  mucus,  takes  place. 

At  first  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  detecting  this  disease, 
inasmuch  as  the  pain  may  not  be  of  a  lancinating  or  stinging  kind, 
and  the  vomiting  not  regular ;  and  though.there  may  bo  acid  eruc- 
tations, fetid  breath,  flatulence,  distention  and  a  feeling  of  \veight  at 
tlie  stomach,  and  occasional  vomiting,  yet  all  these  symptoms  might 
arise  from  other  causes.  But  when  the  more  marked  signs  already 
enumerated  are  present,  particularly  when  there  is  vomiting  of  a 
fetid  dark-colored  matter,  resembling  coffee-grounds  or  chocolate  ; 
and  when  a  hard  tumor  can  be  felt  between  the  false  ribs  of  the  right 
side  and  the  navel,  which  changes  its  position  to  a  certain  extent, 
according  as  the  stomach  is  full  or  empty,  there  can  then  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  very  irregular  in  its  progress :  some- 
times the  symptoms  are  much  relieved  for  a  time,  and  the  i)atient 
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thinks  he  is  getting  better ;  in  some  cases  it  advances  rapidly,  and 
terminates  fatally  within  a  few  months ;  in  othei*s,  it  continuea 
during  many  yeare. 

This  disease  does  not  usually  occur  before  forty  years  of  age. 

The  patient  is  usually  starved  to  death  in  the  coui'se  of  one  or 
two  years. 

Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Stomach, — There  is  no  treatment 
for  this  disease.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  smooth  the  patient's 
passage  to  the  tomb.  He  should  be  nourished  by  beef-tea,  milk, 
wine  whey,  and  stimulants.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
inject  the  fluid  food  into  the  rectum. 

The  pain  should  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  opium,  henbane,  and 
chloroform. 

In  these  incurable  diseases  we  are  justified  in  using  anodynes  in 
just  as  large  doses  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  relieve  pain  and 
procure  sleep.  All  that  we  can  do  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  is, 
then:: — 

1.  To  sustain  the  strength  by  appropriate  nourishment. 

2.  To  relieve  pain  by  anodynes. 

Since  cancer  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  distinguished  at  first 
from  disorders  of  that  organ,  of  a  slow,  inflammatory  nature,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  treatment,  as  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  existing, 
should  be  directed  towards  a  radical  cure,  and  not  to  merely  palh'a- 
ting  the  symptoms.  A  rigorous  and  properly  regulated  diet  is  at 
this  early  period  the  chief  means  to  ])e  relied  on.  The  patient  must 
confine  himself  to  food  of  a  mild  nature,  and  everything  which 
would  excite  the  stoniJichor  increase  the  irritation  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  Milk  in  most  cases  answers  better  than  anything  else: 
some  stomachs,  however,  cannot  support  it.  When  milk  turns  acid 
on  the  stomach,  it  is  of  coui*se  unsuitable.  In  some  cases  a  little 
animal  food,  properly  masticated,  is  most  easily  digested  ;  in  others, 
liquid  diet,  such  as  mutton  broth,  veal  broth,  and  beef-tea,  is  more 
suitable.  Cut,  in  general,  arrow-root,  tai)ioca,  sago,  blanc-mange 
of  rice,  the  preparation  of  oats,  well  known  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  sowens,  and  other  mild  farinaceous  substances,  taken  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  will  be  found  to  produce  the  least  irrita- 
tion. Animal  jellies  in  small  quantities  may  be  tried  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  better  article  of  diet  than  asses'  milk,  when  it  agrees  with 
the  ston)ach.  The  object  is  to  give  the  stomach  as  little  work  to 
pertbrm  as  possible,  and. to  avoid  irritation  by  improi)er  food;  nor 
should  it  ever  be  overcharged  with  any  kind  of  food,  since  we  know 
that  wiien  in  a  disordered  state  it  caimot  carry  on  the  proci»S8  of 
digestion  as  in  health  ;  and  half-digested  aliment  must  of  course  act 
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as  a  source  of  irritation.  The  drinks  to  which  the  patient  should 
give  the  preference  are,  lemonade,  orgeat,  barley-water,  a  decoction 
of  liquorice,  and  linseed  tea. 

CANCER   OF   THE    WOMB. 

When  cancer  attacks  the  hollow  organs  or  cavities,  it  begins 
almost  invariably  at  their  openings,  as  the  lips,  the  upper  and  lower 
openings  of  the  stomach,  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
womb.  The  body  of  the  latter  organ  is  very  seldom  primarily 
affected ;  its  mouth  and  neck  first  become  gradually  indurated  and 
enlarged,  and  the  symptoms  at  this  stage  are  so  obscure  that  the  in- 
dividual may  be  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  knowing 
that  any  diseased  action  is  going  on.  But  when  the  second  or  ul- 
cerated stage  has  begun,  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  apparent. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  disease;  it  attacks  the  married 
and  unmarried,  and  may  commence  at  anj  age  after  puberty ;  but 
the  period  at  which  it  usually  begins  is  a  little  before  or  after  the 
turn  of  life. 

In  general  the  firet  symptom  that  alarms  the  patient  is  a  more 
or  less  profuse  flooding,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  which  is  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  the  discharge  called  the  whites.  This  discharge 
after  some  time  acquires  a  fetid  smell  and  becomes  thin,  and  brown 
or  greenish  in  its  appearance.  A  disagreeable  sensation  of  weight 
Boon  begins  to  he  experienced  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  accom- 
panied with  occasional  pains  of  a  bearing  down  or  aching  kind.  The 
patient  at  this  time  may  retain  her  usual  strength  and  appearance, 
but  by  degrees  her  limlis  waste  and  lose  their  natural  plumpness, 
though  the  face  may  appear  very  little  changed,  and  she  complains 
of  an  aching  sensation  and  weakness  about  her  loins.  As  the  dis- 
ease goes  on  the  emaciation  and  debility  increase,  the  face  appears 
shrunk  and  deadly  pale,  or  of  a  pale  straw  color ;  dull,  dragging, 
burning,  and  lancinating  pains  are  felt  at  the  lower  parts  of  the 
belly  and  back,  extending  to  the  groins  and  thighs,  the  urine  re- 
quires to  be  frequently  discharged,  and  there  is  considerable  pain 
attending  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  At  a  still  later  period  of 
the  disease  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated ;  the  pain,  without  the 
aid  of  strong  anodyne  remedies,  would  be  intolerable  ;  the  peculiar 
smell  from  the  matter  discharged  is  almost  insupportable,  the  stom- 
ach becomes  very  irritable,  frequent  vomiting  harasses  the  patient; 
and  the  debility  is  often  greatly  increased  by  frequent  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  genitals.  The  patient  being  no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand the  pain,  hectic  fercr,  and  want  of  sleep,  sinks  from  exhaus- 
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tioii,  or  ^!ie  niav  perish  from  a  pi'ofusc  discharge  of  blood.  Some- 
tifiios  tlie  ciiiicer  oatA  its  way  both  into  the  bladder  and  btiweU;  tbe 
urine  ancl excrements  are  then  mixed  with  the  eAii<!erou5  mrtU^r, 
nnd  are  disc-hurged  involuntarilv.  Tliia  deploralde  ^tate,  howerer, 
eannot  exist  Ion*:;  inflammation  soon  lb!h»WT=i^  and  puts  an  end  to 
tlje  patient's  stittering.  The  length  of  time  required  \>y  tliis  di?^a*€ 
to  run  iu  course  i^  very  variable;  in  general,  the  younger  the 
]vatlent  is,  the  quicker  It  carries  on  its  ravages  ;  but  it  may  remain 
in  the  occult  or  scirrlious  state  during  several  yeai's. 

We  have  atread}'  mentioned  that  cancer  ai  the  womb  commoulj 
commences  with  flooding,  but  this  symptom  is  not  peculmr  to  it ; 
the  disease  may  arise  iVuni  pulypus  or  otlier  timiors  of  the  womKor 
from  chronic  inflammation  of  tlte  same  part,  attended  with  eoftdi- 
iug.  But  wlien  any  unnatural  discharge  of  blood  take  place  lie- 
♦  ween  the  periork  of  tlie  menstrual  dischj*rge,  or  after  its  final  ee*- 
iatiou,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  the  best  medical  udviee. 

(Tfoat  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  administration  of 
narcotics,  and  the  ]iatient'may  be  rendered  comparatively  ecuufiirt- 
able  liy  thorotigli  cleunliiiess  ami  the  free  use  of  disinfectant». 

The  removal  (^f  tlie  diseased  growth  by  a  surgicjU  a{)eration  is 
sometttues  advisable  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady,  but  this  isi 
matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  competent  authority  b 
each  individual  case. 

Prof.  Thomas,  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  diseases  of  women, 
gives  the  following  suggest  ions  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
mahtdy : 

**  The  relief  of  pain  should  be  accomplished  by  the  free,  unre- 
stricted use  nf  opium  by  the  month,  the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  un- 
der the  skin,  I  often  encourage  my  patients  to  beciuiie  opium- 
eaters,  and  urge  them  to  obtain  as  complete  relief  as  the  use  of  this 
drug  can  afturd.  In  place  of  opium  other  narcotics  may  be  tried, 
l)ut  there  is  none  which  compares  with  it  for  efficiency. 

**When  opium  produces  the  painful  results  noticed  wher«  an 
idiosyncrasy  exists  against  it,  the  persistent  use  of  it  will  often 
eflect  a  tolerance, 

"  The  fetor  of  the  discharges  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  corrected 
by  the  use  of  vaginal  injeetioua  containing  disinfectant  snlistnuoes 
in  snlution.  Solution  of  carbolic  acid  from  one  to  two  drachms  to 
a 'pint  of  water,  Labarraque's  solution  of  soda  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, one  rlrachm  of  powdered  persulphate  of  iron  to  the  pint,  or 
a  we4ik  solution  of  the  iodide  of  lead,  will  prove  very  nsefnh  Of 
all  these*  carbolic  acid  is  the  most  certain  and  efl*eetual. 

**  The  general  strength  should  meantime  be  maintained  by  fre&h 
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air,  residence  in  the  country,  generous  food,  alcoholic  stimulants, 
iron  and  bitter  tonics,  while  the  mind  should  be  kept  cheerful  by 
lively  company  and  avoidance  of  the  society  of  those  who  encourage 
conversation  concerning  the  existing  disease.  As  the  digestion  is 
weak,  the  most  digestible  substances  should  constitute  the  staple 
diet;  and  very  often  a  patient  who  will  become  emaciated  upon 
solid  food  and  a  mixed  diet  will  improve  upon  the  exclusive  use  of 
milk,  beef-tea,  ^nd  similar  substances.  So  marked  is  this  fact,  that 
the  milk  diet  strictly  adhered  to  litis  been  regarded,  and  is  now  by 
many  non-professional  persons,  as  a  cure  for  cancer." 

Canker,  Cancrum  Oris.  (See  Mouthy  Diseases  of.) 

CANELLA  BAEK. 

Canella  bark  is  tonic  and  aromatic ;  it  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  is  found  useful  in  preventing  griping  from  aloes,  senna,  and 
other  strong  remedies,  and  also  tends  considerably  to  cover  their 
disagreeable  taste.  In  people  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  troubled 
with  indigestion,  attended  with  constipation  of  the  bowels,  canella 
is  a  very  efficacious  medicine  in  conjunction  with  aloes.  It  entei*s 
into  the  composition  of  hiera  jpicra^  an  old  and  well-known  popular 
remedy.  The  raitiier^  or  wood-pigeon,  so  well  known  in  Dominica 
and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  derives  the  agreeable  aromatic 
and  l>itter  flavor,  for  which  it  is  so  much  admired,  from  feeding  on 
the  berries  of  the  canella  tree,  which  is  common  in  those  islands, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  wild  cinnamon  tree.  The 
dose  of  canella  bark  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

CARBOLIC  ACID. 

This  remedy,  which  a  few  years  since  was  not  heard  of,  is  now 
growing  into  popularity  with  remarkable  rapidity.  There  are  those 
who  predict  that  it  will  have  its  day  and  be  forgotten.  This  is  not 
probable.  It  possesses  real  merits,  and  of  a  high  order,  and  will  be 
permanently  used.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  twin  of  bromide  of 
potassium^  for  it  came  into  popular  use  about  the  same  time,  and 
both  are  now  consumed  by  the  ton. 

Carbolic  acid  was  first  employed  in  the  form  of  coal-tar,  in 
1859,  by  MM.  Corme  and  Demeaux. 

The  great  fact  about  carbolic  acid  is  that  it  is  a  disinfecta/nt 
In  appearance  and  in  smell  it  much  resembles  creosote^  but  it  is 
less  disagreeable,  and  is  more  useful. 

Carbolic  acid  is  used  internally  and  externally.     It  is  used  ex- 
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ttrnallj  and  locally  fur  mngrene,  for  ulcers^  for  skin  dieea^es^  foi 
chronic  injla mm.il tdans  of  mucous  membranes  (rhinitis^ — ^catarrli  oi 
the  nc>6e),  eore  throat,  wliites,  clap,  piles,  &c.  It  is  used  internally 
f«.»r  chronic  dian'haia,,  inUrmittent  fever ^  t^c.  It  is  used  in  the  tbriu 
of  inhalation  for  cowjhs^  aafdSy  a7id  coTi^umption, 

As  a  disinfectant,  it  is  used  in  surgery  and  by  sanitary  authorities. 


CARBUNCLE, 

Carbimcle  may  appear  without  constitutional  disturbance,  but 
in  general  it  is  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  foul  tongue,  headache, 
lassitude,  genera!  uneasiness,  and  shivering.  At  first  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  a  common  boil,  commencing  in  the  fonw  of  a 
pitnple,  which  gradually  enlarges  and  becomes  liard,  broad,  and  ele- 
vated. The  tumor  is  circnmscribod  and  Ibit,  the  skin  of  a  dark  red 
or  violet  color  ;  tlie  hardness  or  tirmncjis  whicli  accompanies  it  is 
compared  to  tliat  of  brawn  ;  it  is  hot  to  tlie  toueli  and  very  painful, 
with  a  Bensation  of  burning  heat,  and  a  dit^agreeable  teeb'ug  uf  stiff- 
ness, A  carbuncle  may  not  go  beyond  the  size  of  a  heifs  egg,  but 
sometimes  it  Ijccomcs  as  large  as  a  saucer,  or  may  even  attain  a 
diameter  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  accompanying  symptoms  are, 
hot  skin,  thirst,  severe  headache,  restlessness,  high-colured  urine, 
and  other  feverish  symptoms.  When  left  to  itself  it  softens  at  the 
most  prominent  part,  and  little  vesicles  or  bladders  form,  which 
bui'st  and  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  a  bloody,  badly  formed  and 
fetid  matter.  The  soltening  goes  on,  the  oi>enings  increase  in  num* 
ber,  enlarge,  and  run  into  each  other.  The  matter  now  discharged 
has  an  appearance  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  is  peculiar  tu  car- 
buncle, and  which  he  compares  to  flour  nnd  water  mixed  together. 
The  skin  between  the  openings  is  gradually  destroyed  and  sloughs 
ofl*,  allowing  the  cellular  substance  or  iat  which  the  tumor  con- 
tains to  be  easily  seen.  This  substance  is  in  a  state  of  mortJtlcatiou* 
tliough  it  does  not  appear  black,  in  conserpience  of  being  saturated 
with  matter  which  gives  it  a  grayish  or  aj^h  color.  The  smell  ex* 
haled  is  strong  and  very  disagreeable.  Carbuncle  commonly  gi>e« 
on  to  mortification  in  the  course  often  days  from  its  commencement, 
and  the  dead  parts  are  thro^vn  oft*  towards  the  end  of  the  fuurtU 
week,  leaving  a  deep  cavity  which  requires  a  considerable  length  of 
time  to  till  up  and  heal.     An  ugly  cicatrix  is  invariably  left. 

Children  and  robust  people  are  most  subject  to  Ixiila,  several  of 
which  may  exist  at  the  same  time ;  but  carbnncle  appcarsi  alone, 
and  elderly  i)eople,  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  im- 
proper living,  are  most  subject  to  it.     Carbimcles  are  seldom  seen 
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on  the  linibB :  the  parts  which  they  generally  attack  are  the  back, 
particularly  between  the  shoulder-blades,  the  lohis,  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  hips,  though  they  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  belly 
and  over  the  chest.  Carbuncle  generally  terinfnates  favorably,  but 
18  a  disease  by  Jio  means  unaccompanied  with  danger;  the  risk 
attending  it  depends  upon  the  age,  constitution,  and  previous  habits 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  on  its  size,  and  the  part  which  it  attacks. 

TREATMENT   OF   CARBUNCLE. 

1.  A  few  incisions  crossways^  made  early. 

2.  The  cauterization  of  the  diseased  part  by  nitrate  of  silver  or 
caustic  potash. 

3.  Poultices  of  yeast,  charcoal,  and  port  wine. 

4.  Tonics  and  stimulants,  and  nourishing  food. 

There  is  frequently  great  debility  and  exhaAistion.  Therefore 
every  means  must  be  used  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  system. 

CALISAYA  BARK. 

This  is  a  species  of  cinchona  bark  with  which  every  one  is  fami- 
liar. It  is  now  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  frequently  given  in  com- 
bination with  pyrophosphate  of  iron.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  Caswell's 
celebrated  tonic  preparation. 

CASCARILLA  BARK. 

This  country  is  supplied  with  cascarilla  bark  principally  from  the 
Bahama  Islands.  It  is  an  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic,  without 
being  astringent,  and  was  much  used  before  the  discovery  of  quinine 
as  a  remedy  in  ague,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  Peruvian  , 
bark  could  not  be  given  without  producing  sickness  at  stomach  and 
purging.  In  simple  indigestion,  arising  from  weakness  of  stomach, 
cascarilla  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  grateful  tonics  that  can  be  ad- 
ministered ;  it  is  also  very  useful  in  checking  purging  when  not 
caused  by  inflammation. 

An  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  in  the*  stomach  is  produced 
by  this  medicine,  which  never  causes  vomiting,  and  is  easily  digested. 
Quinine  has  now, 'however,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  use 
of  cascarilla,  canella,  and  other  tonic  barks.  Cascarilla,  when 
burned,  gives  out  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  is  on  this  account 
Qsed  as  an  ingredient  in  pastiles,  and  some  people  smoke  a  little  of 
\\  along  with  tobacco.     The  dose  of  cascarilla,  in  powder,  is  i'rom 
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ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  and  the  dose  of  the  infusion,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  using  it,  is  from  two  to  four  table- spoonsful.  "  Take  of 
eascarilla  bark,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  boiling  water  a  pint; 
macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain." 

CASSIA.     {Cassia  fistula,) 

The  oassia  tree  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  its  pods,  which  are 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  Icnigth,  are  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  pulp  of  the  pods 
mixed  with  manna,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  and  syrup  of  roses,  form  the 
confection  of  cassia  of  the  pharmacopceia,  which  acts  gently  as  a 
laxative,  without  producing  irritation  of  the  bowels  or  griping,  and 
is  therefore  well  suited  for  old  people  and  children.  It  is  given  in 
doses  of  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

Castor  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Palma  Chfisti,  a 
plant  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  warm  climates. 
.  Cold-drawn  castor  oil  is  brought  to  tliis  country  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  seeds  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  It  is  of  a  pale  straw-color,  possesses  very  little  smell,  and  its 
taste,  though  not  strong,  is  mawkish  and  disagreeable.  The  West- 
India  castor  oil  is  prepared  by  bc»iling  the  seeds  in  hot  water,  and 
skimming  oft*  the  oil  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  ;  it  is  of  a  darker  color 
thai}  the  East-India  oil,  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce griping.  The  best  East-India  castor  oil  acts  quickly  as  a  mild 
purgative,  seldom  producing  griping  or  constitutional  disturbance ; 
hence  it  is  considered  the  best  purgative  in  all  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels,  in  colic,  piles,  the  dry  belly-ache  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  habitual  costiveness.  There  is  no  better  laxative  than 
this  oil  for  children,  and  for  females  during  pregnancy.  When  a 
person  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  purgative  medicine,  it  is  in  general 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  dose ;  the  reverse  of  this,  however, 
is  the  case  with  castor  oil,  the  doses  of  which  may  be  gradually  di- 
minished, hence  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  habitual 
costiveness.  In  the  East  Indies  it  is  used  externally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout  and  rheumatism,  by  rubbing  it  into  the  parts  affected, 
and  then  covering  them  well  with  flannel.  Various  plans  are  adop- 
ted to  cover  its  nauseous  taste ;  some  take  it  with  warm  milk,  othei^ 
prefer  it  floating  in  a  little  spirit.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to 
beat  it  up  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  then  add  gradually  a  li^tl© 
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siniiamon  or  peppermint  water,  or  a  little  plain  water,  with  twc 
teaspoonfuls  of  the  tincitiire  of  cardamoms,  to  prevent  sickness  at 
Btomach.  It  may  be  given  to  very  young  children  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  teaspoonfuls  to  two  or  more  teaspoonfnls,  according  to  the  age. 
For  a  grown-up  person  the  dose  is  one,  two,  or  three  tablespoonfuls. 

CATALEPSY,  OK  TRANCE. 

Catalepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  of  an  intermittent 
nature,  and  recurring  in  iits  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  sudden  and  comi)lete  suspension  of  consciousness  and 
voluntary  motion  ;  the  body  and  limbs  retaining,  throughout  the  fit, 
the  position  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  of  the  attack;  or 
any  other  position  which  may  be  given  to  them  during  its  course. 
Females  are  most  subject  to  this  rare  and  singular  disease.  Many 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  its  extraordinary  S3'mp- 
toms,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory,  and  its  nature  remains  still 
unknown. 

Hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  women,  and  those  with  irritable 
nervous  systems,  appear  to  be  most  predisposed  to  this  disease. 
Habitual  melancholy,  religious  enthusiasm,  love,  great- anxiety,  ex- 
treme sorrow,  and  other  piussions  which  act  strongly  on  the  nervous 
fivstem,  are  supposed  to  be  predisposing  causes.  The  imme<liate 
exciting  causes  are  anger,  terror,  sudden  fright,  or  any  strong  men- 
tal emotion.  In  some  instances  it  would  appear  that  catalepsy  de- 
pended, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  irritation  of  the  brain  or 
epinal  marrow,  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ob- 
struction of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  other  iiritating  causes  : 
but  individuals  have  been  affected  with  it  in  whom  no  other  dis- 
ease could  be  detected,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  seems  to 
have  l)een  intimately  connected  with  hysteria.  It  is  not  a  danger- 
ous disease,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances  in- 
dividuals have  been  buried  while  in  a  cataleptic  state. 

TBEATMENT   OF   CATALEPSY. 

This  disease  is  so  very  rare  that  the  treatment  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words. 

There  is  no  specific  for  the  disease.  During  the  attack  little  or 
nothing  needs  to  be  done.  The  patient  who  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
catalepsy  should  receive  tonic  treatment — outdoor  air,  sunlight, 
nourishing  food,  plenty  of  sleep ;  and  internal  tonics,  such  as  iron. 
Btrychniue,  quinine. 
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Oeneral  eUotrizaiion  would  probably  \m  useful  Id  sacli 
(See  Nervous  Diaeuses  and  General  Electrization.) 


CATAKKH  OF  TUE  NOSE,  pE  RnmiTIS  * 

For  the  past  ten  or  fift ecu. years  there  has  been  ^carrciv  ,.r*F 
diseas^^  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  venereal)  tliiit  liJiS  br<>iighl  hi  storidl 
Riid  abundunt  a  lianre.it  to  diarlrttans  as  the  ini3arumatTon»  uj' 
the  nose  and  i>haryiix.  Geiitlemen  who  in  all  other  mattef^  tm 
prndtnt,  judicioufi,  and  reliable,  sufler  tliemselveis  to  be  roUicil  ia 
purse  and  iiealthj  if  not  in  life,  in  order  to  win  a  doul^rftd  t^lijiiice 
of  being  relieved  of  long-standing  '"^catarrhs  •'  at  the  hands  of  tlinie 
who  do  not  even  desire  to  coniprehend  tlie  simplest  principlefe  \>\ 
patholog3^ 

But  that  good  and  true  citizens  are  thus  deeeived,  is  rather  tl»e 
fault  of  the  priiiWbion  tlian  of  tlieineelves.  In  the  desperation  of 
self-defenee,  they  are  eunipelled  to  consult  tliose  fur  whuse  ^iftniii- 
inents  or  principles  they  have  no  resi>ect. 

Althungli  rhinitis  is  not  usually  absolutely  painful,  it  is  yet  ui 
miiny  eiises  intensely  harassing*  and  enil>itter&  exi:^Iencc;  fnr  more 
than  KQvy  many  diseases  that  have  called  forth  the  best  cnei^cMi  iif 
the  profession.  It  has  been  Rtated  that  rhinitis  is  a  very  froquefit 
forni  of  disease.  It  might  be  said  with  propriety  that  it  is  un^ve^ 
sal.  Neither  ftex  and  no  age  is  free  from  lialiility  to  attacks  of  aenie 
rhinitis,  and  at  least  a  majority  of  those  who  dwell  in  our  uortiiem 
climate  are  affeeted  more  or  less,  at  some  lime  of  their  lives,  with 
the  sub-acute  or  chronic  form,  though  it  may  not  necessnrilv  ht'  ^a 
severe  or  long  continued  as  to  call  for  treatment. 

Causes, — The  one  great  cause  is,  of  course,  exposure  to  cx*ld. 
Sitting  in  a  draught  of  air,  proniatui^  removal  of  tlio  nnder-clotli- 
ing,  wetting  the  feet,  and  all  the  various  circumstjuiced  tliat  coo- 
spire  to  close  the  pores  of  the  skin,  may  bring  on  an  acute  attack 
of  rhinitis  within  a  few  hours. 

In  tlie  vast  majority  of  cases  these  attacks  pass  off  eitlier  with 
or  without  treatment,  leaving  beliindno  unple^isant  consc<piences. 

But  otlentimes  one  cold  follows  so  closely  at\er  another,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie  nasal  passages  does  not  have  time  to  i^ 
cover  its  normal  couditi(m.  Cousa^uently  it  becomes  weakened  l>y 
repeated  attacks,  and  the  intlammation  may  take  on  thii  snb-aeute 
form. 

This  in  turn  may  puss  away,  leaving  the  nmcons  membrane, 

*  Thc*^  remtarkA  on  Catflrib  of  ili&  Nose  are  mootly  taken  IVoia  m;  Introduction  to 
ToboWn  Chronic  iJiseas&i  of  the  Lm-yiUi, 
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however,  in  a  more  susceptible  state  than  is  natural.  But  \f%  on 
the  other  hand,  the  individual  be  of  a  scrofulous  or  delicate  habit, 
with  a  mucous  membrane  throughout  relaxed  and  flabby,  the  in- 
flammation may  very  slowly  go  on  to  the  chronic  stage,  hastened 
in  its  advance  by  each  repeated  chill.  In  those  of  firm,  wiry  con- 
stitutions, however,  this  chronic  stage  is  not  usually  reached  until 
aflcr  severe  and  frequently  repeated  exposure- to  wet  and  cold. 

The  chief  predisposing  causes  are  confinement  in  over-heated 
rooms,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  of  hot  substances. 

Those  who  labor  or  idle  over  register?,  or  near  hot  stoves,  are  of 
necessity  more  susceptible  to  rhinitis,  as  well  as  to  pharyngitis  and 
laryngitis,  than  those  who  are  more  active  and  more  uniformly  ex- 
posed to  outdoor  temperature.  Hot  air,  continually  breathed  in 
against  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  ren- 
ders it  susceptible  to  acute  inflannnalion  whenever  the  system  re- 
mains chilled  for  any  length  of  time. 

Exposure  to  night  air  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  exciting  cause  of  rhinitis,  and  one  also  that  in- 
terferes with  treatment  more  than  almost  ai  vthing  else.'  Those 
whose  occupation  compels  them  to  travel  mucl  by  night,  and  par- 
ticularly the  hahitues  of  late  evening  amusements,  are  very  liable 
to  sufter  from  rhinitis,  and  are  very  rebellious  to  any  method  of 
treatment  so  l<.)ng  as  they  remain  unchanged  in  manner  of  life. 

Smoking  has  Lmg  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence 
to  those  afflicted  witli  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
air-passages.  Ilpt  smoke  has  a  far  more  locally  relaxing  tendency 
than  hot  air,  and  wlien  the  two  are  combined,  as  always  in  the  act 
of  smoking,  the  pernicious  effects  are  very  marked.  A  perfectly 
-healthy  nose  and  pharynx,  in  an  adult,  is  quite  hard  to  find,  and  in 
.  habitual  and  excessive  smokers  there  is  always  evidence  of  m(»re  or 
less  chronic  inflammation  of  these  parts.  Tobold  is  of  the  opinion 
that  sitting  in  a  room  where  much  smoking  is  going  on  is  more 
injurious  to  chronic  lai'j-ngitis  than  the  act  of  smoking.  If  this  be 
true  (and  it  is  hard  to  prove  or  disprove  the  assertion),  then  it 
would  seem  that  fumes  of  the  tobacco  smoke-were  chemically  weak- 
ening to  the  tissues. 

Hot  drinks,  including  tea,  coffee,  liquors,  unquestionably  pro- 
dispose  to  rhinitis,  by  first  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oharynx. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rhinitis,  whether  accompa- 
nied witli  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis  or  not,  usually  recover  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  patient  goes  on  and  forgets  that  he  was  ever 
afflicted.     But  now  and  then  one  attack  supervenes  on  another  so 
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rafiillj  Hs  to  destroy  the  tone  and  recuperative  power  of  the  mucttw 
membrane,  luid  i\nm  tlie  disea&e  falls  into  the  sul>-aeute,  :iml  dti- 
niately  into  tlie  chronic  stage. 

As  a  rule,  the  lightdiaired,  fair-skinned,  and  delicate  are  i^^^c^ 
eially  liable  to  thi;?,  as  to  every  other  form  of  iiiflanaraation  of  rnu- 
coiB  membranes  ;  and  yet  soino  of  the  most  obstinate  ca^es  of  chro- 
nic rhinitis  I  l»ave  e\*er  treated  have  been  iu  vigoroui^  bard-wnrking 
men,  every  way  healthy  in  t>ther  respects.     Farinei"^  day-laborer, 
and  o\itdoor  meclianici^,  with  powerful  hinj^  and  musclea,  and  vho 
have  every  function  of  every  other  portion  of  ttie  body  i>erformed  in 
absolute  harmony,  are  often  the  victims  oi  chrunic  rhiuitis.     Bnt^ni 
with  nearly  all  other  diseases,  this  also  is  nioi*e  frequent! v  the  appt^ 
n age  of  the  pour  and  oppressed  tlian  of  the  cultivated  and  wealtJiy. 
Wlien  it  attacks  the  weakly  and  scrofnluus,  it  is  apt   U>  imprvve 
with  tire  hetterini;  of  tlie  general  condition.     Therefore  ehildnjfl 
who  sutler  from  rhinitis  in  early  years  often  "  oiit-grow  it/'  as  tb« 
grandmothers  say,  as  they  advance  to  maturity,  and   the  enemy 
may  never  again  disturb  them.     Cases,  however,  tliat  en&ue  after 
measles  and  scarlatina  are  more  likely  to  run  a  protracted  coni», 
and  being  always  iissociated  with  pharyngitis,  ai*e  sometimes  dlfii- 
cult  to  treat,  and  the  results  are  not  as  certain  or  as  s|>eedy. 

But  though  the  lieirs  of  scrofulous  parentiige  are  particularly 
liable  to  this  form  of  inflamination  in  all  its  stages,  it  ha^  yet  to  be 
proved  that  there  is  any  direct  connection  between  rhinitis,  or 
pharyngitis  even,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  plamible 
idea  tliat  the  disease  will  **  work  down  "  ig  a  favorite  theme  with 
tjuaeki*,  and  is  *]uite  universally  dreaded  by  the  masses.  But  it  is, 
1  tliink,  unteufible.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  very  often  as^oct* 
ated  with  rhinitis,  just  as  it  is  with  conjunctivitis,  but  it  is  na 
more  a  ennsequeut  in  one  Ciise  than  in  the  other. 

What  the  issue  will  be  in  any  given  case,  if  entirely  let  alone, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict,  for  the  disease  seems  to  b©  a  law  unto  it- 
self. I  have  known  quite  severe  cases  to 'recover,  absolutely  mid 
permanently,  withont  any  treatment  whatever,  even  in  persona  oC 
delicate  and  susceptible  constitutions. 

Soruetimes  there  appears  to  be  a  metastasis  of  the  affection, 
have  very  recently  treated  a  case  of  acute  rhinitis,  from  which  tlia 
patient  had  often  soflTered,  and  always  apparently  as  a  metastast! 
of  rheumatism  in  the  ankles. 

It  may  remain  stationary  for  yeai^s,  or  slowly  grow  worse  an<t 
woi^e^  until  in  old  age  it  becomes  at  once  incurable  and  intolerabl 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  rhinitis  is  the  t% 
tensii  n  of  the  inflammation  into  the  upper  part  of  tlie  pliarn 
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and  from  thence  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear, . 
with  the  long  train  of  pathological  results — obstruction  of  the  tubes, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  sinking  in  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani — and  the  invariable  consequence,  permanent  hard- 
neas  of  hearing.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  attention  of 
physicians  should  be  directed  to  rhinitis  and  pharynn^itis  at  their 
incipiency ;  and  these  very  serious  results  should  be  forestalled  by 
appropriate  treatment.  % 

After  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  has  been  once  affected 
by  chronic  inflammation,  and  has  been  well  cured,  it  will  ever 
afterward  be  more  or  less  susceptible  to  acute  or  sub-acute  attacks, 
however  careful  or  judicious  the  treatment  may  have  l)een. 

The  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  nose  consists  in  the  a))i>lication 
of  very  weak  solutions  of  chlorate  of  jpoiu^h^  carholic  achl^  LutjoV^ 
sdlutio7i^  iodine  and  glycerine^  tannin  ay\d  glycerine^  permanganate 
of  potash^  and  nitric  aeid^  or  other  similar  substances,  by  means  of 
the  nasal  syringe  and  nasal  douche.  (See  Syringe  and  Nasal  Doiuihe.) 

No  two  cases  can  be  treated  exactly  alike.  The  special  remedy 
to  be  used  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  be  determined  by 
the  progress  of  the  case.  Every  family  should  know  that  for  recent 
acute  attacks  chlorate  of  potash  is  almost  a  specific.  Those  who 
have  no  douche  at  hand  can  snuff  of  weak  solutions  of  chhrate  of 
potash  through  the  nostrils  several  times  daily,  whenever  they  have 
a  bad  cold  in  the  head. 

Common  salt  is  also  a  good  remedy.  The  patent  "^^snu^ffs  "  are 
rarely  of  service.  Long-standing  cases  of  catarrh  cannot  be  cured 
in  this  way,  but  will  need  persevering  treatment  with  the  other 
Bubstances  mentioned  above.  In  ordinary  cases  nothing  is  gained 
'by  UJ^ing  painful  applications. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  may  be  complicated  with  some 
morl*id  growth  or  other  serious  disetise  of  the  nostrils.  Those  who 
are  so  affected  should  obtain  surgical  advice. 

Those  cases  that  are  accompanied  by  very  offensive  discharge  and 
bad  breath  are  susceptible  of  treatment,  and  may  obtain  much  relief. 

CATECUU. 

Catechu  is  produced  from  a  species  of  acacia,  which  grows  in 
various  parts  of  India.  It  is  an  excellent  and  very  powertiil  astrin- 
gent, and  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  sto[)ping  purging, 
when  there  are  no  inflammatory  symptoms  present,  in  coini)ination 
with  chalk  mixtui'e  and  laudanum.  It  is  given  to  check  gleet, 
whites,  discharges  of  blood  from  the  bowels  and  womb,  and  all  im- 
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moderate  discharges  wlien  not  attended  with  inflahimation.     The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  OE  CAPSICUM. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  more  used  as  a  condiment  to  food  than  medi- 
cinally ;  it  promotes  digestion  and  prevents  flatulence.  The  natives 
of  warm  climates,  who  Jive  principally  on  vegetable  food,  mix  with 
it  a  large  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  capsicimi,  to  promote  di- 
gestion and  give  tone  to  the  stomach  ;  and  this  diet  appears  much 
better  suited  for  those  climates  than  the  rich  and  stimulating  dishes 
01  animal  food,  with  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  on  whicli  Europe- 
ans generally  live.  ^  The  former  kind  of  aliment  appears  intended 
by  nature  fur  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  since,  without  being 
either  too  excitin<i^  or  irritating,  it  allows  them  to  resist  the  action 
of  malaria,  or  the  effluvia  from  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter;  and  to  avoid  the  fevers,  dysentery, and  other  inflammatory 
diseases  which  cause  the  death  of  so  marty,  in  consequence  of  their 
indulging  in  the  latter  mode  of  living,  which  disposes  to  those  dis- 
eases, and  also  renders  them  more  frequently  fatal  than  they  other- 
wise would  be. 

Capsicum  is  at  present  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  as 
it  is  now  understood  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental  spices, 
without  producing  any  of  their  bad  effects,  has  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  their  use.  In  fact  there  is  at  present  no  other  stimulat- 
ing vegetable  substance  so  much  in  use  in  the  seiisoning  of  food  as 
this;  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  preparation  of  pickles ;  and  vine- 
gar which  has  acquired  a  suflicient  degree  of  pungency  from  the 
pods  of  the  bird-pep]ier  (Chili  vinegar)^  is  considered  the  most 
wholesome  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  that  can  be  used 
with  all  kinds  of  tish. 

From  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  with 
half  a  pint  of  water,  form  an  excellent  gargle  for  malignant  sore 
throat;  and  Chili  vinegar  diluted  with  water  is  also  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  with  elongation  of  the  uvula.  Poul- 
tices of  the  bruised  pods  of  capsicum  are  much  employed  in  the 
West  Indies,  instead  of  mustard  poultices  ;  they  are  equally  power- 
ful, and  not  so  apt  to  blister  the  parts.  Cayenne  pepper  with 
brandy,  in  strong  doses,  frequently  repeated,  is  the  best  remedy  that 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  pow- 
erful narcotic  [)oii4on  from  the  land  crabs  of  the  West  Indies.  Cay 
enne  pepper  is  sometimes  used  along  with  the  preparations  of  iron, 
when  there  is  obstruction  of  the  menstrual  discliarge ;  and  it  is  also 
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used  as  a  tonic  in  scrofalons  and  other  chronic  cases.  It  is  n)ore 
used  as  a  medicine  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  six  to  ten  grains,  made  up  in  pills;  and 
that  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  drops  to  a  drachm,  in  barley-water. 
The  tincture  is  prepared  thus:  "Take  of  capsicum,  bruised,  five 
drachms;  proof  spirit,  a  pint;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
Btrain."    It  is  good  in  aeorsicknesa.      (See  Sea- sickness,) 

CHALK. 

Chalk  18  principally  employed  in  medicine  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  purging,  from  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is 
mild  in  its  action,  and  well  suited  for  children.  The  dose  of  pre- 
pared chalk  in  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  but  it  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  the  chalk  mixture.  "  Take  of  prepared 
chalk,  half  an  ounce;  sugar,  three  drachms;  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  cinnamon  water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces; 
mix.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  tablespooiifuls  evei^  three  or 
four  hours."  The  compound  powder  of  chalk  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  prepared  as  folloN^'s :  "  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound;  cinnamon,  two  ounces;  tormentil  and  gum 
arabic,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  long  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce ;  rnb  them  separately'  to  a  very  fine  powder,  then  mix  them. 
Dose  from  five  to  thirty  grains."  The  utility  of  these  preparations 
of  chalk  is  increased  by  giving  along  with  them  a  little  laudanum, 
catechu,  or  kino. 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS. 

Cliamomile  is  an  excQllent  stomachic,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pop- 
ular remedies  in  common  use.  Those  who  suffer  from  heartburn, 
flatulency,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  may 
find  much  benefit  from  cold  chamomile  tea,  with  a  little  powdered 
ginger,  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  cold  infusion,  which  i? 
the  best  and  most  agreeable  way  of  using  it  as  a  tonic,  is  made 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  to  a  pint  of  cold  water.  If  the 
warm  infusion  be  preferred,  care  should  be  taken  in  prepar- 
ing it  not  to  allow  the  flowers  to  remain  with  the  water  longer 
than  ten  minutes.  When  there  is  nausea  in  consequence  of  the 
stomach  being  overcharged  with  food,  a  strong  infusion  of  cham- 
omile taken  warm  acts  as  an  emetic;  and  it  is  often  given  to  assisit 
the  action  of  other  emetics.  The  flowers  steeped  in  hot  water  and 
wrapped  in  flannel  retain  the  heat  a  long  time,  and  are  therefore 
very  useful  as  a  fomentation.     The  extract  of  chamomile  is  service- 
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able  as  a  tonic,  ni  iii>sos  of  froTii  ci^lit  to  sixteen  grains  :  it  m  csnilij 
combined  with  a  little  myrrh  and  a  prepai*ation  of  iroa. 

CHEMICAL  FOOD. 

Of  late  years  nse  hits  been  made  of  /iW  and  phaftpfiorusm 
tlie  form  of '*diemical  food,"  as  it  ift  termed.  It  is  given  on  the 
tbeorj  that  the  system  sometimes  needs  these  Bubstances  id  gretier 
qiiuntity  than  tliey  can  be  obtained  in  ordiiiary.fo<Ki.  The  ^uc;jti»>a 
its  not  yet  settled  in  the  profession  whether  tlie  system  can  le 
well  nourished  liy  giving  these  pure  chemicak.  It  is  gupj>t>jed  by 
some  tliat  phospkorus,  iron,  lime,  &c.,  euu  only  be  a^imilated 
wdien  tliey  are  given  in  organized  substances. 

Prof,  llorsford  hiis  popularized  a  method  of  bread-tnaking  which 
gives  nnjre  phusj>horus  to  the  flom*  dainng  the  preparution,  (See 
JSread^  under  Food.) 


CHTCKENPOX 


I 


This  disease  lias  been  so  seldom  met  with  in  grown-np  people, 
til  at  it  may  he  considered  iis  [leeuliar  to  children.  It  is  a  disorder 
of  XQYV  little  importance,  though  at  the  commeneerncnt  it  is  often  t 
Bonree  of  considerable  uneasiness  to  parents,  who  think  that  tlidr 
ehildren  have  caught  small-pox;  and  indeed  it  is  sometimes  no  easy 
nmtlLT  to  distinguish  ehickeu-pox  from  the  mild  or  ujodiHed  ^rrudl- 
pox,  so  frequently  observed  since  the  iulrodnction  of  vaccination. 

The  eruption  of  chicken-pox  generally  makes  its  appeanincc 
without  symi>tums  of  i^^xQV^  though  it  is  nut  unfrequently  preeedeti 
by  headache,  drowsiness,  foul  tongue,  sickness  at  sromaeh,  and 
sliglu  increjise  in  the  heat  of  the  skin  and  quickness  of  the  pulse; 
but  these  &ymi>toms  seldom  continue  longurthan  Iwenty-fuur  honra. 
The  eruption  is  generally  first  observed  either  on  the  breast,  or  all 
over  the  body,  at  the  same  time.  The  pocks  are  distinct,  irregular 
in  shape  and  size,  thuugh  for  the  most  part  they  are  oblong,  or  of 
an  irregularly  circular  form,  and  vary  from  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin  to  that  uf  a  split  pea.  They  are  tilled,  on  the  fii-st  day  tif  their 
appearauec,  with  a  clear  inodorous  fluid,  are  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  itching,  and  there  is  a  red  margin  round  the  base  of 
each.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  the  pocks  or  vesicles,  which  are 
formed  merely  by  the  elevation  of  the  scarf-skin,  begin  to  buret  pf 
their  own  accord,  or  are  broken  ;  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
the  fluid  in  those  that  remain  entire  acquires  a  straw-c<:>lored  appear- 
ance, and  soon  dries  up,  leaving  crusts  which  cramble  away  gr»- 
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dually,  or  fall  off  in  scales  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  without 
leaving  pits  or  any  other  appearance,  except  a  little  redness,  which 
Boon  disappears.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  the 
eruption  does  not  come  out  at  the  same  time;  there  are  successive 
crops  of  vesicles,  and  while  some  are  just  appearing,  others  are  in 
a  state  of  maturity,  and  at  the  same  time  crusts  may  be  here  and 
there  observed.  During  the  progress  of  the  eruption  the  gencrp^ 
health  is  little  or  not  at  all  affected,  the  sleep  is  not  disturbed,  uoi 
the  appetite  impaired. 

Chicken-pox  cannot  be  propagated  by  inoculation.  It  is  quite 
independent  of  small-pox  and  vaccination,  and  may.come  on  before 
or  after  them,  nor  does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the 
regular  progress  of  cow-pox. 

Chicken-pox  is  a  disease  of  so  mild  a  character  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  mistaken  for  small-pox,  which  is  a  very  serious,  and  fre- 
quently a  fatal  disease.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  mild  or  modified  small-pox,  with 
which  it  is  more  likely  to  be  confounded.  There  is  little  or  no 
fever  before  the  appearance  of  chicken-pox ;  the  skin  round  the 
pocks  is  red  ;  they  are  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  on  the  first  day  of 
their  appearance;  and  they  have  neither  a  hardened  base  nor  cen- 
tral depression,  and,  when  punctured,  they  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin.  In  modified  small-i)ox  there  is  always  fever, 
accompanied  with  severe  headache,  and  sometimes  delirium,  during 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  eruption,  which  appears  first  on 
the  face  in  the  form  of  hard  pimples,  surmounted  with  small  circu- 
lar vesicles,  containing  matter,  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  The 
scabs  or  crusts  are  always  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  skin,  and  when  they  fall  off  leave  small  hard  swellings,  which 
disappear  slowly.  There  is  still  another  distinction  between  small- 
pox and  chicken-pox :  the  former,  whether  modified  or  not,  is 
highly  contagious ;  whereas  the  latter  is  not  considered  to  be  so. 

Treatment. — This  disease  is  of  so.  harmless  a  character  that  it 
may  be  safely  left  to  nature.  A  little  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  may  be  given  if  the  bowels  be  constipated,  and  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  animal  food  for  a  few  days. 

CHAPPED  HANDS. 

ClMpped  Jumda  are  very  common  and  very  disagreeable.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  when  high  winds  blow,  some  persons  are  much 
annoyed  by  chapping  and  cracking  of  the  hanis,  lijw,  and  fingers. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  very  simple.     Use  com[)ound 
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tincture  of  benzoin,  glycerine,  equal  partis,  one,  two,  or  three 
times  a  day,  as  may  be  convenient.  Glycerine  alone  will  aius^wer. 
If  we  make  the  application  bnt  once  a  day,  let  it  be  before  retiring. 


CHILBLAINS. 

Chilblain  is  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  inflammation  which 
arises  from  exposure  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The  partt*  mofit  fre- 
quently attacked  by  it  are  the  lingers  and  toes,  particuhirly  the 
little  fiTvger  and  little  toe,  and  the  heels  ;  the  extremity  of  the  nci^^ 
the  tips  of  the  ears,  and  the  cheeks  are  also  sometimes  atfectcd  with 
It.  A  clulbhiin,  in  the  fii-st  or  mildest  degi^ee,  is  neitlier  accompa- 
nied with  pain  nor  heat,  unless  the  part  atfectcd  be  kept  near  the 
lire,  or  he  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  warm  room,  and  then 
it  becomes  ordy  a  little  warmer  than  natural,  with  a  pecnlinr  sen- 
sation of  itching  and  tingling,  whieli  is  troubh^some  and  disjtgreea- 
ble,  though  it  cannot  be  cidleiXpainfid;  but  there  is  always  more 
or  less  swelling  of  the  part,  and  the  skin  has  a  livid  or  purple  color. 
In  the  second  degree  c<f  this  afl:ectiim  there  is  considerable  htuit, 
pain,  and  swelling,  and  these  symptoms  are  occasionally  so  severe 
as  to  deprive  the  jierson  of  the  use  of  the  parts  ;  the  hands  of  y*Hmg 
ladies,  for  example,  are  sometimes  so  swollen  and  painful  thai  tiiey 
cannot  write  or  play  on  the  pjano-forto;  and,  in  fact,  are  for  a  time 
rendered  incapjible  of  doing  anything  requiring  the  free  use  of  th© 
joints.  Li  the  third  degree,  little  vesicles  or  blistem  rise  on  the 
surface  of  the  chilljljiin,  whicli  break  and  discharge  a  thin  brown- 
ish-colored fluid.  A  raw  surface  is  thus  exposed,  and  sores  are 
pi*oduced  wdiich  give  uut  an  acrid  matter  that  irritntes  tlie  sur- 
rounding parts;  and  the  ulceration,  if  not  checked,  penetrate 
deeply,  and  destruys  the  soft  parts,  even  as  far  as  the  bones. 

Children,  females,  delicate  individuals  with  fair  complexion  and 
tender  and  irritable  skin,  and  those  of  a  scrofuloua  habit  of  body, 
are  most  liable  to  clulblains.  They  arc  frequently  brought  on  by 
the  ha<l  habit  of  sitting  near  the  fii*©  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  a  frosty  atmosphere,  wnth  the  feet  and  hands  benumbed  from 
cold  ;  and  they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  produced  by  quitting  a  warm 
apartment  suddenly  and  going  out  into  the  cold  air,  particularly  if 
tlie  feet  and  hands  happen  at  the  time  to  be  slightly  moiat  from 
perspiration. 

Treatfn^nt — ^Stimulating  applications  are  found  t^  be  the  m^ist 
efficacious  in  curing  ehilblains.  One  of  the  best  liniments  in  gene* 
ral  use  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  camphorated  spirit  of  whi^^ 
mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  GoulanrB  extract 
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The  proper  treatment  for  hroken  or  lUcerated  chilblains  is,  in  the 
lirat  instance,  to  apply  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  or  linseed- 
meal,  which  are  to  be  discontinued  after  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
tincture  of  iodine  applied.  The  ulcers,  and  all  the  discolored  skin 
surrounding  them,  are  to  be  moistened  with  it  once  a  day,  and  then 
dressed  with  basilicon  ointment  spread  on  lint  or  on  a  piece  of  soft 
linen  rag.  Lunar  caustic,  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water ;  and  a  drachm  of  red  precipitate,  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  basilicon,  are  useful  dressings  for  broken  chilblains. 
When  the  sores  assume  a  healthy  appearance  and  begin  todieal,  these 
stimulating  applications  must  either  be  made  very  much  weaker  or 
discontinued  altogether,  and*basilicon  or  any  simple  dressing  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

Persons  whose  feet  and  hands  become  chilled  and  benumbed  from 
exposure  to  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  should  avoid  sudden  vicir^si- 
tndes  of  heat  and  cold  as  much  as  possible;  they  should  take  regular 
exercii^e  in  the  open  air,  having  thQ  extremities  of  the  body  well 
protected  by  warm  clothinir ;  and  if  those  parts  should  become 
chilled  from  exjKjsure  to  cold,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  restore  the 
heat  gradually  by  friction,  by  means  of  warm  water  or  otherwise, 
and  not  to  expose  them  to  the  fire  or  to  sudden  heat.  Those  who  arc 
Bubject  to  chilblains  should  take  care,  after  washing  the  hands  and 
feet,  to  dry  themi  |)roperly,  and  not  leave  them  in  the  slightest  degree 
moist;  and  during  the  winter  months  they  should  avoid  washing 
the  hands  in  cold  water.  Bathing  the  feet  and  hands  every  nighfrin 
warm  water,  with  some  common  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  preventing  chilblains. 

CnLORAL,  HYDRATE  OF. 

As  the  second  edition  of  this  work  is  going  through  the  press,  the 
profession,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  are  enthusiastically 
investigating  a  new  remedy  called  hydrate  of  chloral.  At  first  it  was 
believed  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  chloroform.  It  seems  to  com- 
bine some  of  the  good  effects  of  chloroform  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
being  weaker  than  the  former,  but  much  more  powerful  than  the 
latter,  and  keeps  the  patient  a  much  longer  time  under  its  influence. 

It  is  l)elieved  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  permanent  addition 
to  our  list  of  remedies  f«)r  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  delirium 
tremens,  convulsions,  sleeplessness.  During  my  visit  abroad  this 
summer,  I  found  that  it  was  exciting  great  interest  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  quite  a  number  are  now  experimenting 
with  tlie  remedv  in  America. 
34 
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CHLORATE  OF  POTASIL 

This  remedy  is  of  recent  iritrodnctkm,and  is  of  yerrgreftifilm 

For  acute  tnjiammaliofis  of  t/t^  nundft  and  throat  it  is  alnioit  • 
specific.  In  Balivathn  from  the  abuse  of  mercury  it  is  also exoelkoi 
In  ulcers  of  the  tongue  aud  mouth,  for  sore  gmnt^,  it  is,  perhaps,  tbr 
l>est  remedy  we  hava  In  acute  oold.^  in  the  head,  aoeotnpaiiied  kj 
profusedlscliarge,  or  a  seii&e  of&to]>|iago — wli at  is  known  imrMirxai, 
rhinitis,  cold,  catarrh — it  is  a  speeitic.  It  should,  in  such  eikscs,  be 
injected  into  the  nares  with  a  posterior  nasai  83  ringe. 

When  given  internally,  it  is  believed  to  impart  o^s^^'gan  to 
bluud* 

Dmes.^-\t  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  Jive  ia  thirty  frains 
dissolve*!  in  hot  water,  before  meals.  The  solutions  for  gargling 
the  throat  or  injecting  the  nasal  passages  may  be  of  alniost  any 
streugth^say,  one  teaspix>nful  to  one  tumbler  of  tepid  water^ 

CHLOROFORM. 

This  fluid  was  discoYered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Mr. 
GtJthrie,  of  Sackett^s  Ilai'bor,  N.  Y.,  and  Soulxjiran,  of  Pari*^  in 
1832.  • 

In  184T  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  first  used  it  as  a  substitute 
for  aether.  In  a  short  time  it  becauie  known  all  over  the  world* 
It  has  some  advantages  over  ether. 

1.  It  is  7nore  ?*apid.  It  will  sometimes  produce  insGDsibilitj  k 
a  few  seconds, 

2.  li  i€  m^re  effectual.  It  succeeds  after  eether  and  laughing- 
gas  have  failed. 

3.  Its  odor  is  less  disagreeable,  

On  the  other  hand  it  u  more  dangerous  than  rotlxer.     Jf either 

of  them  should  be  given  to  patients  except  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian, or  by  one  who  is  practically  familiar  with  their  effects  and 
the  rules  for  their  administration.  When  a  sea-captain  or  miner  t£ 
I'ftmpelled  to  us>e  some  agent  to  benumb  sensibility,  he  should  by 
all  means  prefer  aetlier. 

Many  deaths— certainly  several  hundred — have  happened  from 
tlie  use  of  chlorotbrm,  even  in  the  hands  of  skilful  physicians. 

It  IS  believed  by  some  that  the  mortality  atVer  mirffioal  ^per^ 
tions  is  greater  since  the  introduction  of  chljoroform,  than  before^ 
The  question  is  ci  difficult  one  to  decide, 

Chlorofonfi  is  given    in   childbirth   with  very    good    result!* 
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When  it  began  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  it  met  with  silly  and 
absurd  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  enjoined  that 
^voniau  should  hring  forth  children  in  sorrow.  It  was  wickedly 
claiined  that  woman  ought  to  suffer  all  the  pains  that  were  sent 
upon  her.  This  monstixnis  and  criminal  doctrine  was  proclaimed 
not  only  by  fools  and  idiots,  but  by  men  who  on  other  su])ject3 
were  entirely  rational,  and  even  by  physicians.  Chloroform  or 
aether,  when  skilfully  given,  affords  great  relief  in  the  agonies  of 
childbirth,  and  by  many  practitioners  is  used  almost  habitually. 

No  case  of  death  from  the  use  of  chloroform  at  childbirth  is 
on  record.  Two  ladies,  however,  died  while  inhaling  chloroform 
on  their  own  responsibility,  during  the  absence  of  the  physician. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  chloroform  at  childbirth  produces  "  ex- 
haustion, hemorrhage,  fever,  and  inflammation  and  cerebral  dis- 
turbance.''    On  this  question  professional  opinions  vary. 

Chloroform  is  also  given  in  locked-jaw^  in  asthma^  in  convulsions^ 
t n  ^.  Vitus' s  dance^  in  delirium  tremens^  in  neurcUffia^  in  tooHiacJie^ 
in  sleeplessness^  and  in  all  the  forms  of  jHiin. 

It  is  at  best  a  dangerous  agent.  It  should  only  be  used  when 
necessary,  and  when  ajther  fails.  Neither  of  them  should  be  taken 
habitually.  Neither  of  them  should  be  inhaled  by  a'.iy  one  alone, 
'without  a  responsible  attendant.  Even  a  physician  cannot  with 
safety  use  the  agent  on  himself.  The  risk  is  too  great.  Deaths 
aie  continually  occurring  from  carelessness  in  the  use  of  these 
agents. 

If  we  must  use  eether  to  relieve  our  headaclie^  TieuraJUfia^  or  other 
pain^  let  it  be  administered  by  some  responsible  attendant,  if  a  physi- 
cian cannot  be  obtained. 

If  bad  symptoms  occur — pallor,  suspension  of  breathing— use 
artificial  respiration  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  surgery,  electri- 
city through  the  chest  and  neck,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the  head. 

Doses. — Chloroform  is  best  given  by  a  handkerchief  formed 
like  a  funnel,  so  that  the  patient  may  breatlie  common  air  at  the 
same  time.  The  dose  varies  with  the  temperament.  In  midwifery, 
neuralgia,  simple  insensibility  is  all  that  should  be  attempted.  This 
may  be  accomplished  oftentimes  by  a  few  drops  of  chloroform.  In 
sui^ical  operations  the  patient  must  be  made  unconscious.  From 
one  to  four  or  five  drachms  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Chloroform  is  given  internally*  for  a  large  variety  of  diseases, 
but  not  with  uniform  success.  It  is  also  applied  locally  for  neur- 
algia, sprains,  &c. 
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CHROMIC  ACID. 

This  acid  has  been  recently  substituted  for  nitric  acid  andDitratft 
of  silver.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  the  womb,  fur  the  cure  of  ia- 
flammation  and  ulceration. 

It  must  be  applied  with  care,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 


CHOLERA. 

Cholera  is  generally  divided  into  two  species— cholera  morbUi 

and  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

Cholera  morbus  occurs  in  every  country  and  at  al 
the  year,  though  it  is  most  common  in  warm  climatea,  and  wWa 
the  heat  is  greater  than  usuaL  It  generally  commences  with  griping 
pains  in  the  belly,  and  sickness  at  stomach ;  and  these  symptoini 
are  soon  followed  by  frequent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  foo<i  in 
the  stomach  h  fii-st  discharged  ;  then  a  fluid,  varying  in  color,  but 
always  contaiiiiiig  bile,  is  thrown  up  in  great  abundance;  the  flvnc- 
nations  from  the  bowels  also  contain  l)ile,  and  are  voided  with 
considerable  straining,  heat,  and  pain  at  the  lower  boweb  There  i« 
at  the  same  time  a  violent  pain  at  the  stomach;  and  the  belly,  and 
in  some  cases  the  calves  of  the  legs,  ai-e  contracted  by  strong  Bpasnis^ 
which  recur  at  short  intervals,  accompanied  with  great  pain.  TIi€«e 
distressing  symptoms  are  attended  witli  much  anxiety,  restlessness 
and  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  at  the  stomach,  with  urgent  thirst 
and  severe  headache;  and  the  pulse,  wliieh  is  at  fii^t  full  and  ratlier 
quicker  than  natural,  becomes  feeble  and  rapid  as  the  disease  pn^ 
ceeds ;  and  the  patient*s  strength  diminishes.  In  ordinary  easei 
these  symptoms  almte  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  checked  by  the 
assistance  of  remedie.^  in  the  course  of  a  iew  hours,  or  they  may 
continue  during  two  or  three  days,  and  then  cease  gradually.  But 
in  the  more  severe  cases  tlie  symptoms  acquire  a  more  alanning 
character.  Tlie  vomiting  and  purging  become  almost  constant,  and 
tlie  matter  vomited  is  sometimes  watery,  frothy,  or  slimy,  and  only 
occasionally  mixed  with  bile;  but  that  fluid  in  a  highly  acrid  state 
forms  always  a  part  of  the  discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  the  com- 
mon and  the  Asiatic  cholera,  i»f  which  the  stmils  do  notjcontain  bile. 
The  body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  cold  sweat;  the  masicles  of 
thel>ellyare  frequently  contracted,  an<l  (b*awn  into  knots  by  violent 
spasms,  which  aU  •  attack  tliu  U^gs,  the  thighs,  and  even  the  band^ 
and  arm^.    If  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  cannot  be  an*ested,  tlie  face 
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icon  becomes  deadly  pale,  ehrunk,  and  expressive  of  the  greatest 
pain.  The  eyes  appear  sunk  in  their  orbits.  The  extremities  of  the 
body  become  cold,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  intermitting.  Sometimea 
the  patient  recovers  even  after  the  disease  has  advanced  to  tliis 
extent ;  but  in  general  the  strength  diminishes  rapidly,  frequent 
faintiugs,  laborious  breathing,  and  hiccup  supervene ;  and  death  is 
then  inevitable.  If  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature,  or  from  the 
judicious  use  of  medicine,  the  stage  of  collapse  or  sinking,  which  has 
just  been  described,  be  prevented,  the  symptoms,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  varying  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours,  usually  abate 
suddenly,  and  not  in  the  gradually  decreasing  manner  in  which 
recovery  takes  place  from  inflammatory  diseases  ;  the  skin  assumes 
its  natural  warmth ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  full  and  less  frequent ; 
the  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  cease ;  and  the  patient,  though 
very  weak,  remains  quiet,  and  free  from  pain.  No  disease  reduces 
tlie  strength  so  quickly  as  cholera,  nor  is  there  any  other  of  so 
violent  a  character  from  which  recovery  is  so  rapid.  Convalescence, 
however,  when  proceeding  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  is  often 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  imprudence  of  the  patient,  who,  finding 
Iiimself  completely  rid  of  the  disease,  and  his  appetite  again  in  full 
vigor,  indulges  in  eating  animal  food,  and  in  consequence  all  the 
symptoms  are  reproduced,  and  soon  become  less  manageable  than 
before ;  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  comes  on,  which 
supervening  on  cholera,  generally  runs  on  to  a  fatal  termination  in 
spite  of  the  best  conducted  treatment. 

Cholera  morbus  has  always  been  observed  to  be  most  prevalent 
when  the  weather  is  hot  during  the  day,  and  cold  and  moist  at  night ; 
and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  as  well  as  its  severity  appear  to 
depend  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cholera  morbus  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  diseases  by  the 
sudden  manner  in  which  it  commences,  the  quickness  of  its  progress, 
and  abrupt  termination.  The  symptoms  arising  from  swallowing 
acrid  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  vitriol,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.,  have 
in  most  cases  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  cholera  morbus;  but 
the  burning  sensation  extending  from  the  throat  down  the  gullet  to 
the  stomach,  before  the  commencement  of  vomiting ;  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  violent  vomiting,  some  hours  before  the  bowels  are 
acted  on ;  the  dark,  bloody  appearance  of  the  matter  vomited ;  and 
in  general  the  absence  of  cramps ;  are  signs  which  suflSciently  indi- 
cate poisoning  from  irritating  substances. 
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TEEATMENT  OF   CHOLERA  MORBUB. 

1.  Mustard  plaster  over  pit  of  stomach. 

2.  The  following  prescription: 

Tincture  of  capsicum, 
Tincture  of  opium. 
Spirits  of  camphor, 
Tincture  of  ginger,  equal  parts. 
Gire  from  20  to  60  drope  in  water  every  half  hour,  until  the  pAin  ii  roUerad. 

Or  this  prescription : 

Tincture  of  rhubarb, 
Tincture  of  ginger, 
Tmcture  of  opium, 
Peppermint  water,  equal  parts. 
Give  Id  same  doses  as  the  preceding. 

This  treatment  alone  will  usually  aiFord  relief  in  two  or  three 
houi-s. 

8.  In  the  last  stages  inject  into  the  rectum  one  ounce  of  starch 
and  50  drops  of  laudanum,  and  give  brandy  internally. 

CHOLERA   MIXTURES. 

Cholera  morhvs  cmd  Asiatic  cholera  are  continually  liable  to 
disturb  us.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  provided  against  all  the 
emergencies 

Of  late  years  various  modifications  of  so-called  cholera  mix* 
tures  have  been  used  with  success. 
One  form  is  this: 

Syrup  of  ginger, 
Laudanum, 
Tincture  of  capsicum. 
Tincture  of  rhubarb, 
Spirits  of  camphor,  equal  psrta 
Dose  from  20  to  60  drops  in  water  everj  half  hour,  oatQ  rslief  Is  ftflbrMl 

Another  form : 

Chloroform, 
Tincture  of  rhubarb^ 
Spirits  of  camphor, 
Laudauum,  equal  parts. 
Dose  same  as  for  the  first. 

The  power  of  these  mixtures  to  relieve  the  griping  and  vomiting 
of  cholera  morbus  is  very  decided. 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

This  disease  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  1817  at  Jessore,  a 
town  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  about  sixty  miles  from  • 
Calcutta.   It  soon  extended  throughout  the  entire  province  of  Bengal 
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and  the  neij^liboring  territories,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  devastated 
China,  the  Birman  empire,  and  adjacent  countries  in  1820  ;  and  in 
the  two  following  years  extended  to  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  also  to  Arabia,  Pei'sia,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  Syria.  In  1823  it  ravaged  many  towns  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  1829  it  crossed  the  Don  and  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  appeared  in  Europe ;  at  Moscow  in  1830,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1831,  and  then  accompanied  the  Russian  army  into 
Poland.  In  the  same  year  it  pursued  its  frightful  career  in  Egypt, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Prussia,  and  in  the  montli  of 
October  appeared  at  Sunderland.  In  1832  it  continued  its  de- 
Btructive  course  to  London  and  Paris.  In  1833  it  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  raged  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  iuid 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  other  West  Indian 
islands.  It  subsequently  visited  the  south  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain ;  and  broke  out  at  Naples  and  Rome  in  1837,  in  which  year 
it  disappeared  entirely.  More  than  half  of  all  those  who  were 
attacked  perished ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  carried  off  at  least 
fifty  millions  of  people.  It  visited  the  United  States  in  1832,  1849, 
1850,  1854,  1865,  and  1806. 

The  nature  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  still  remains  a  mystery. 
Nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  found  out  with  regard  to  the 
specific  cause,  nor  has  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  disease 
originated  been  ascertained ;  and  whether  or  not  it  is  contagious  is 
still  a  question  at  issue.  Tliere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  people 
in  easy  circumstances  of  life,  who  have  been  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and*  live  regularly,  are  less  liable  to  it  than  those  who  subsist  on 
poor  diet  an<|  are  addicted  to  drinking  spirits.    * 

This  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases  commenced  with  slight 
giddiness,  a  feeling  of  languor  and  general  debility,  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation of  fulness,  heat,  and  sickness  at  stomach,  flatulent  noises  in 
the  bowels,  and  fVe(pient  purging,  which  was  the  most  prominent 
symptom  of  the  premonitory  stage.  These  symptoms  lasted  only  a 
few  hours  in  some  cases,  in  others  they  continued  during  three  or 
four  days ;  and  when  they  ceased  spontaneously  or  were  checked  by 
timely  treatment,  the  disorder  was  termed  by  the  French  cholerins. 
But  it  frequently  happened  that  these  warning  symptoms  were 
neglected  or  could  not  be  arrest9d,  and  the  disease  ran  its  course;  and 
in  many  cases  the  patients  without  any  previous  notice  were  struck 
down  suddenly  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  When  it 
came  on  suddenly  the  patient  was  seized  with  uneasiness  or  pain  at 
the  stomach,  quickly  followed  by  retching  auiX  vomiting.     The  con- 
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tents  of  the  stomach  were  first  thrown  up,  and  then  a  thin  flnid, 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  resembling  rice-water,  was  discharged 
in  great  abundance  both  upwards  and  downwards.  These  symptom? 
were  either  accompanied  or  soon  fo]K)wed  by  a  sense  of  constriction, 
anxiety,  and  weight  upon  the  chest;  great  restlessness;  quick  and 
laborious  breathing;  and  painful  spasms  beginning  first  at  the  fingers 
and  toes,  and  then  extending  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  muscles  of  the 
belly,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  chest. 
There  was  a  burning  sensation  at  the  stomach,  and  dryness  of  the 
throat  with  great  thirst,  though  the  tongue  remained  cool  and  moist; 
and  the  discharge  of  urine  was  entirely  suppressed.  The  strength 
gave  way  rapidly;  the  pulse  became  quick,  weak,  and  at  times 
scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  voice  was  husky,  peculiarly  plaintive, 
or  almost  extinct.  As  the  disease  approached. a  fatal  termination, 
the  extremities  became  cold  and  shrunk  ;  the  fingers  and  toes 
appeared  corrugated,  as  if  they  had  l>een  long  immersed  in  waiin 
water;  the  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  with  cold  sweat;  the 
eyes  were  sunk  and  surrounded  with  a  livid  circle;  the  face,  the 
hanjs  and  feet,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole  budy,  acquired  a  blue 
or  purple  color,  and  the  pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist. 
When  the  patient  recovered,  reaction  took  i)lace,  the  heat  gradually 
returned  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  all  the  bad  symptoms  cease«l, 
urine  was  again  discharged,  and  bile  made  its  appearance  in  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels;  but  instead  of  this  favorable  termination  it 
often  happened  that  reaction  was  followed  by  fever,  which  frequently 
proved  fatal.  After  death,  which  generally  took  place  in  from  six 
to  twenty- four  hours,  the  fingers,  toes",  and  lower  jaw  were  in  soine 
instances  seen  to  move;  and  even  the  head  was  ol>served  to  sh^ke, 
and  the  legs  to  approach  each  other.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon 
has  never  been  known  to  follow  death  from  any  other  disease. 

CAUSES  OF  CHOLERA. 

The  cause  of  cholera  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
The  view  which  is  now  considerably  received  is  that  of  Pettenkofer. 
He  holds  that  cholera  spreads  through  the  "  rice-water  "  discharges. 
It  either  exists  in  them  or  is  formed  in  th(Mn.  The  ctmtagion, 
therefore,  comes  from  one  patient  to  another  through  water-coui'ses, 
above  or  under  ground,  and  "  possibly  in  the  form  of  dry  dust  in  the 
air." 

Therefore  the  stools  of  patients  should  be  promptly  disinfect- 
ed by  chloride  of  lime,  Labarraque's  solution,  dry  earth,  peat, 
sulphate  of  iron,  &c.  {Se<'  DlHlnfccVtnU,)  .  The  lu»use  should  be 
thoroughly    fumigated    and    disinfected.     The  cellars    should   be 
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wliite-washcd.  CliloridB  of  lime  should  be  placed  in  pans  or 
Bauccrs  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  Chloride  of  lime,  drj 
earth  ami  peat,  ifec,  should  be  kept  in  the  privies.  All  foul  cloth- 
ing shiiuld  he  waslied,  disinfected,  or  burned. 

Basides  all  these  general  measures,  which  should  be  adopted  by 
tlie  city  and  town  authorities  and  by  the  nuister  of  every  household, 
every  individual  should  see  to  it  that  his  own  health  is  preserved, 
by  obedience  to  the  ackni)wledged  laws  of  health.      (See  Hygiene,) 

Above  cUl  things  never  he  frightened^  for  fear  brings  on  a  m\d- 
tUvde  of  diseases. 

Every  possible  precaution  for  preventing,  as  well  as  every  proba- 
ble means  of  curing  the  disease,  should  be  familiar  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  medical  profession.  h\  many  parts  of  the  country 
professional  aid  cannot  be  obtained  at  all ;  in  other  parts  a  disas- 
trous delay  must  necessarily  occur.  The  disease  is  sudden  in  its 
attack,  rapid  in  its  progress,  and,  according  to  statistics,  in  one  case 
out.of  two,  fatal  in  its  effects.  It  is  therefore  only  common  wisdom 
to  guard  against  it  by  unusual  care,  and  to  arrest  the  iirst  symptoms 
by  a  prompt  resort  to  remedies.  Tiie  following  rules,  if  strictly  ob- 
served, will  greatly  contribute  to  pei-sonal  security,  and  to  check 
the  epidemic: 

1.  Let  immediate  relief  be  sought  in  any  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
however  slight :  the  invasion  of  cholera  may  thus  readily  and  at  once 
be  prevented. 

2.  Let  every  impurity,  animal  or  vegetable,  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible  from  human  habitations. 

3.  Let  all  uncovered  drains  be  frequently  and  carefully  cleaned, 
and  let  the  grounds  around  dwelling-houses  be  so  drained  as  effec- 
tually to  carry  off  tlie  moisture  that  otlierwise  might  be  in  excess. 

4.  Let  all  the  rooms  ot#the  house  l)e  thoroughly  ventilated  every 
day  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  let  dry  scrubbing  be  substituted 
for  wet. 

5.  Avoid  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  excessive  fatigue. 

6.  Let  the  use  of  cold  drinks  and  acid  liquoi-s,  especially  under 
fatigue,  or  when  the  body  is  heated,  be  avoided. 

7.  Avoid  the  use  of  cold  acid  fruits  and  indigestible  vegetables. 

8.  Let  excess  in  ardent  or  fermented  liquors,  and  the  use  of  im- 
pure water  in  cooking  or  drinking,  \)q  av^oided. 

9.  Use  a  healthy  and  nourishing  diet  that  will  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  body,  and  enable  it  to  resist  as  far  as  possible  the 
attactk:^  of  deleterious  agents. 

10.  Avoid  wearing  wet  or  insuflieient  clothing. 

11.  Wear  a  flannel  shirt,  or  at  least  a  woollen  belt  around  the 
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bell  J.     Tins  has  been  found  serviceable  in  checking  the  tendency  to 
bowel  comi)hiints  so  eouunon  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholen. 

12.  Let  i)ei*sonal  cleujiliness  be  scrupulously  observed. 

13.  Avoid  every  cause  tending  to  depress  the  moral  enei^ea. 

14.  Let  the  crowding  of  persons  within  honses  or  apartmentE, 
and  sleeping  in  low,  damp  rooms,  be  avoided. 

15.  If  the  weather  be  moist  or  chilly,  let  small  fires  be  kept  up 
day  and  night,  although  out  of  season  for  them. 

16.  Finally,  as  every  fonn  and  variety  of  indispofiition  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  has  a  tendency  to  merge  itself  in  the 
prevailing  disciise,  take  innnediate  steps  for  relief,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  malady  with  which  you  are  affected. 

RECAPITULATION   OF  SYMPTOMS    OF    CHOLERA. 

1.  Premonitory  diarrhoea, — This  is  painless  and  watery.  It 
does  not  occur  in  all  the  cases,  but  in  the  majority.  It  may«last 
an  hour,  or  three  or  four  days.  Sometimes  the  patient  dies  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  such  instances  are  rare. 

2.  liice-water  Stage, — The  diarrhoea  increases  and  vomiting 
comes  on.  The  discharges  become  of  the  color  of  rice-water,  and 
are  thrown  out  with  great  force.  The  skin  gradually  becomes  cold. 
Tiie  patient  grows  feeble.     There  are  cramps  in  the  limbs. 

3.  CoUapse, — The  patient  loses  his  voice,  or  has  what  is  called 
the  "  clwhralc  tWcv?."  Ilis  breathing  becomes  difficult ;  his  thirst  is 
great.  The  urine  is  suppressed ;  the  pulse  disappears ;  the  skin 
becomes  cold,  sunken,  and  of  a  Hue  color. — Death. 

After  all  this  the  patient  may  suddenly  recover. 
The  disease  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  minutes,   a  few  hours, 
a  few  days,  or  in  twi)  or  three  weeks.      * 

After  death  thii  head  aadjingera  awl  toes  soinetimes  move. 

TKKATMKNT   OF   CHOLEUA. 

All  that  we  can  do  for  cholera  is  very  simple: 

1.  Treat  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  by  the  cholera  mixtore. 
(See  Cholera  Mixture.) 

Let  the  patient  rest.  Apply  mustard  plasters  over  the  abdomen. 
Give  hot  foot-baths. 

2.  In  the  rice-water  stage  this  prescription  of  Prof.  Homer  ia 
vecommended  by  Hart^horne : 


Chloroform, 
Laudunuiiif 
Spir.ti  of  can^.p\or, 
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Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.    Of  each,  one  teaapoonful  and  a  halfl 
Creosote,  three  drops, 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops, 
Spirits  of  Gallic  wine,  two  teuspooofuls. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonfbl  of  this  in  a  wine-glassful  of  ice-water,  and  giro  of  tLat  two 
teaspoonftils  every  five  minutes^  followed  each  time  bj  a  lump  of  ice. 

Give  a  little  brandy  at  times,  or  other  stimulants. 

Rub  the  limbs  with  brandy  or  whiskey.  Apply  mastard-plafitei 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Persevere  with  all  these  remedies  until  the  patient  either  dies  or 
begins  to  recover. 

The  true  way  to  cure  cholera  is  to  prevent  it.  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  cure  l)ie  premonitoTy  diarrhcMt. 

Under  our  present  sanitary  regulations,  and  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  we  can  prevent  it  much 
better  than  fonnerly. 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  future  the  epidemics  of  cholera  will  be 
as  terrible  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Although  we  cannot 
cure  it  much  better  than  formerly^  toe  have  learned  to  prevent  and 
control  it  by  sanitary  measures. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM,  OR  SUMMER  COMPLAINT. 

This  disease  of  the  summer  and  early  fall  months  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States,  consequently  English  and  French  wri- 
ters give  but  a  very  partial  and  deficient  description  of  this  disease. 
It  attacks  almost  exclusively  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  months. 

Causes, — The  causes  are  excessive  heat.  An  unusually  warm 
and  7noist  season  will  especially  favor  the  production  of  this  disease ; 
impure  air;  insufficient  or  improper  food;  insufficient  clothing; 
and  lastly,  the  irritation  of  teething. 

Description. — The  manner  of  seizure  is  not  always  the  same. 
It  may  commence  as  a  simple  diarrhoea,  with  but  few  symptoms  of 
derangement  of  the  stomach  ;  or  violent  vomiting  and  purging  may 
suddenly  occur.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  very  variable. 
They  may  be  thin  and  watery,  but  are  often  mucous  and  mush-like. 
The  features  are  anxious  and  expressive  of  suffering,  sometimes 
pinched  and  contracted  from  the  first.  The  skin  is  drier  than  nat- 
ural, and  the  extremities  cooler.  In  severe  cases  they  may  be  cold 
and  blue.  The  abdomen  is  usually  warmer  than  natural.  The 
general  feverish  symptoms  increase  towards  evening. 

Preventive  Treatment. — In  a  work  like  this,  this  division  of 
the  subject  is  of  the  tiret  and  highest  hnportance.     It  is  in  the  poweJ 
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of  almost  every  motlier  to  prevent  this  ferocious  disease.  If  the 
child's  constitution  is  originally  faulty  and  feeble,  no  solicitude  how- 
ever anxious — no  care  however  prudent  and  skilfyil — may  suffice  to 
ward  oif  an  attack,  but  it  is  the  jyreventive  jplan  alone  which  affords 
a  shadow  of  hope. 

The  gums  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  freely  lanced, 
they  giving  the  first  symptoms  of  irritation.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant measure,  without  which  all  others  may  prove  ineffectual,  is 
early  removal  to  a  healthy  locality.  A  child  predisposed  to  bowel 
diseases,  if  resident  of  a  city,  should  be  sent  into  the  country  as 
early  as  June.  The  selection  of  a  proper  place  is  of  no  slight  im- 
l)ortance.  The  land  should  be  elevated,  the  air  pure  and  dry. 
The  vicinities  of  large  fresh  rivers,  the  head  of  tide-waters  where 
salt  and  fresh  water  mingle,  and  marshy  districts,  should  be  avoided. 
The  slee])ing-room  should  be  large  and  airj' ;  the  bed  a  hair  mattress 
or  folded  blanket ;  cold  bath  or  cold  sj^ongings  should  be  used  every 
morning.  The  child  should  be  taken  into  the  open  air  every  pleas- 
ant day ;  nut  for  a  few  minutes  onlj^,  but  for  hours.  The  dress 
should  be  loose  and  suitable  to  the  temperature ;  a  flannel  rolfer 
should  be  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  mother's 
milk  is  the  child's  best  food,  if  the  parent  is  healthy.  It  is  her  duty 
to  attend  carefully  to  her  own  diet,  avoiding  indigestil)le  substances, 
crude  and  raw  vegetables,  &c. 

TREATMENT   OF   CHOLERA   INFANTUM. 

This  is  a  very  severe  and  fatal  disease,  and  requires  great  care 
in  its  management.  If  possible,  skilled  medical  advice  should 
always  be  obtained. 

The  general  course  of  treatment  is  as  follows : 

1.  Internally  should  be  given  a  prescription  containing  aromatic 
syrup  of  rhubarb,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  prepared  chalk,  and  a 
very  little  paregoric.  (See  Astnngents,)  The  dose  must,  of  cour^, 
be  regulated  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  child. 

2.  Injections  of  starch  and  laudanum  into  the  bowels. 

3.  If  the  stomach  rejects  food,  place  a  little  chalk  on  the  tongue 
A  little  of  the  oxalate  of  ceriiun,  will  also  check  vomiting  oftentimes. 

Pepsin  in  doses  of  3  or  6  grains  is  also  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Suhiitrate  of  hismuth  may  be  used  also,  either  alone  or  with 
\\\Q  pejmy),  K^»cently,  Dr.  Caro  has  warmly  recommended  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium  for  cho*lera  infantum. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bowels  are  exceedingly  loose  and  intract- 
able, it  may  be  necessary  to  inject  acetate  of  lead  (two  grains  to 
one  ounce  of  btarch)  into  the  bowels. 
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To  quench  the  thirst,  place  hits  of  ice  on  the  tongue. 

4.  To  sustain  the  strength, — The  food  should  be  lime-water  and 
Diilk,  farina,  arrow-root,  beef-tea.  A  very  little  brandy  may  b^ 
given  with  the  food. 

liaw  beef  scraped  fine  has  been  used  as  food  in  such  cases  with 
finccess. 

But  after  all  that  we  can  do^he  disease  is  a  hard  one.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  try  all  the  well-known  astringents.  ^ 

The  great  thing  is  a  change  of  air.  Keep  the  child  away  from 
the  city  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.  Owe  the  disease  by 
preventing  it. 

CLUB  FOOT. 

This  IS  a  deformity  which  is  very  familiar,  and  need  not  bo 
described. 

The  treatment  consists  in  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  affected 
muscles  with  a  "  ten^tome^^^  and  in  wearing  some  form  of  club-foot 
apparatus. 

Ill  the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon  great  benefit  results  from  per- 
Bevering  treatment.  Parents  make  a  great  mistake-  when  they 
suppose  that  their  children  will  outgrow  these  or  any  other 
deformities. 

CINXAMON. 

Cinnamon  is  a  medicine  seldom  given  alone,,  but  is  much  used 
on  account  of  its  vegetable,  aromatic,  and  stimulant  properties  as 
an  auxiliary  to  other  remedies.  Medicines  for  disorders  not  of  an 
intlammatory  nature  are  frequently  given  in  cinnamon- water,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  covers  their  disagreeable  taste  and  flavor,  and 
tends  to  prevent  sickness  at  stomach.  Tlie  best  vehicle  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  prepared'chalk,  in  casesof  simple  purging (^iiarr/zo^), 
is  cinnamon-water. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops,  on  sugar, 
is  sometimes  given  to  relieve  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  flatulent 
colic. 

CITRIC  ACID 

Citric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  lemons  and  oranges.  It 
is  principally  used  in  forming  efl^ervescing  draughts,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  sea-scurvy  when  frcsli  vegetables  and  lime-juice  cannot 
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be  procured,     A  pleasant  lemonade  is  rande  by  dissolving  tliiitj 
grains  or  more  of  citnc  aeid  in  a  pint  of  water,  whicli  is  to  be  | 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavui'ed  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  »- 
sential  oil  of  lemons.     (See  Efferve^cmg  DranghU,)  | 

CITKINE  OINTMENT. 

Citrine  ointment,  which  is  made  with  lard  and  the  nitrate  of 
mercniy,  is  used  in  chronic:  t»i>btliJLlmia,  specks,  and  ulceration  of 
tlie  front  of  the  eye.  When  rethieed  in  strength  by  an  equal  qom- 
tity  of  ulive  ail  or  lard,  it  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy  for  oW 
sores,  scald-] lead,  and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  Citrine  oint- 
ment, when  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE,  OR  MEADOW  SAFFRON. 

There  is  no  better  remedy  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  some  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  tlian  the  root  and  seeds  of  this  plant.  liVliea 
given  in  vioderaie  doses  it  soothes  the  pain,  and  lowers  the  pube 
without  acting  as  an  evacuant;  but  is  an  active  purgative  in  hfyi 
dov^es.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  remedy  doe*  uo  gi>od 
uidess  it  purges.  The  best  manner  of  adniinistering  it  ia  in  do6ea 
suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  so  as  to  produce  its  sedative  (ir 
soothing  eflects  witliout  bringing  on  much  purging  or  nausea*  la 
very  severe  cases,  it  is  proper  to  draw  blood  before  using  eolchicnm; 
but  in  general  this  is  not  necessary.  It  should  always^  however,  ba 
preceded  by  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap  or  cohjcynth. 

The  dose  of  the  powered  root,  in  acute  case^,  is  five  or  six  if  rains 
every  four  houi*s,  or  oftener,  until  slight  purging  is  prodncxMl ;  |lie 
doses  are  then  to  be  gradually  diminished.  The  dose  of  the  tincture 
of  the  seeds  is  twenty  drops  in  a  little  water,  to  be  repeated  ever/ 
fom*  hours,  or  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  its  effects 

OOD  LIVER   OIL, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  remedies  of  modem  times.  It 
ii5  UFed  as  largely  as  calomel  was  thirty  years  ago.  Cod-liver  oil  ii 
obtnined  from  the  livers  of  the  common  c»jd.  There  are  three  va- 
rieties of  the  oil^;>/T/<',  luj/it  brown^  and  dark  hroton^ 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  used  for  scrofula,  rickets^  *fec,,  in  Scotland 
fur  a  lt)ng  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  used 
at  Cologne  for  clu\>nic  rheuinatisiu.     It  was  introduced  into  Eng^ 
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Und  from  Germany  by  Dr.  Bennett,  and  at  first,  like  all  good 
things,  encountered  opposition. 

This  remedy  is  used  chiefly  for  consumption.  It  has  the  power 
of  producing  fat.  Its  effects  vary  with  different  individuals.  To 
some  it  is  so  very  nauseous  that  they  take  it  with  great  difficulty. 
Others  become  readily  accustomed  to  it.  In  what  is  called  rachitis^ 
or  softening  of  the  bones  in  children,  it  is  very  efficacious.  It  is  used 
<n  HcrofulouB  enlargetnents^  in  Home  diseases  of  the  skin,  general 
nervous  d^iUty,  but  especially  in  consumption.  It  increases  the 
weight,  diminishes  the  congh  and  expectoration,  and  night  sweat- 
ing, and  in  every  way  improves  the  mcirition.  It  is  not  believed  to 
have  any  specific  effect  on  consumption,  but  benefits  those  afflicted 
with  that  disease  by  improving  their  nutrition.  Although  it  does 
not  usually  cure  the  patient,  yet  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

jD^^e*. —Cod-liver  oil  is  best  given  in  the  frotJt,  of  beer,  in  wine, 
or  in  whiskef/y  in  doses  of  from  i  to  2  tablespoonfiils,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  It  may  be  injected  into  the  bowels,  when  necessary. 
The  best  time  to  take  it  is  about  two  or  three  hours  after  meals. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Although  a  disorder  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself,  yet  when 
neglected  the  inflammation  attending  it  frequently  extends  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  windi)ipe  and  air-])assages  of  the  lungsf 
and  brings  on  severe  congh  (see  Bronchitis) ;  or  it  may  even  ter- 
minate in  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

To  infants,  severe  cold  in  the  head  is  very  distressing ;  tlie  nos- 
trils being  completely  obstructed,  the  cliild,  after  sucking  a  few 
nionthfuls,  is  obliged  to  quit  the  breast,  and  returning  to  it  again 
and  again,  becomes  at  length  quite  exhausted,  and  perhaps  falls* 
into  convulsions.  Catarrh  is  a  common  attendant  of  measles,  and 
frequently  accompanies  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox. 

TREATMENT  OF  A  COMMON  COLD. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  cure  a  common  cold,  provided  we  take 
it  in  time.  Few  things  are  harder  than  to  cure  a  common  cold  that 
has  Iteen  long  negUcted. 

T\\Q  first  hour  after  a  cold  is  taken  it  may  readily  be  cured  by 
anything  that  restores  tiiewatnnth  and  equalizes  Hie  circulation. 

When  you  even  suspect  that  you  may  have  taken  cold,  stand  for 
fifteen  minutes  with  you/r  hack  against  a  hot  6t^v«-pi}>e,  or  sit  with 
your  Intric  against  the  fire,  in  the  stove,  fire-place,  or  furnace. 

Our  colds  enter  through  the  back  of  the  neck  and  si)ine  moi*e 
than  ihrougli  the  breast,  as  is  connnonly  supposed.     We  must  drive 
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• 

ont  our  coldi  bj  the  same  door  through  which  they  enter.     Wet  feet 

are  a  very  common  cause  of  cold,  therefore  it  h  well  to  bailee  ibein 
in  hot  water  with  mustard,  at  the  same  time  drinking  anything  thai 
is  hot.  It  ia  not  of  so  much  consequence  what  we  drink  as  that  we 
should  drink  it  promptly,  and  in  sutheient  quantities  to  oj/en  th^ por^4 
of  the  skifi  thai  have  been  dosed  ht/  the  c/till.  Alcoholic  liquors,  tea, 
coffee,  herb  teas  of  the  various  kinds,  **  compositiou  "  powders,  and  • 
cold  water,  &c.,  all  are  good.  • 

My  mofi  remedy  for  a  common  crM  is  my  cold  powder  (see  Cold 
Powder).  I  find  it  amply  sutiieient.  If  used  in  time,  it  almost 
always  breaks  the  force  of  a  cold,  and  sets  it  on  the  way  toward  re- 
covery. It  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  a  gentle  hut  most  effec- 
tive manner,  promotes  sleep,  and,  when  not  given  in  too  large  doses, 
leaves  no  unpleasant  efieets  behind.  It  is  a  very  simple  remedy.  It  is 
nut  unpleasant  to  the  ta^ste.  It  requires  no  eomphcated  ai>|iaratns,  no 
profuse  sweating,  no  forcing  down  of  disagreeable  drugs,  no  packing 
in  flannel,  and  no  scalding  with  hot  water ;  and,  more  than  all,  does 
nr>t  make  us  liahle  to  take  a  neio  cold  the  next  day.  The  Ibllowing 
morning  rdter  we  have  taken  it  we  are  safe  to  rise  at  our  usual  time 
and  go  about  our  business.       (For  dose,  &c,,  see  Odd  Powder.) 

Kext  to  the  cold  powder  I  rank  the  welbknown  Dover's  powder. 
It  is,  liowever,  more  disagreeable — is,  indeed,  to  many  exceedingly 
nauseous — and  is  no  more  effective,  and,  when  given  in  large  doaes, 
19  more  ai)t  to  leave  disagreeable  effects. 

Formerly  Dover's  powder  was  my  great  reliance, 

COLD    POWDER. 

This  is  a  name  that  I  have  given  to  a  powder  that  I  hare  for 
•eome  time  been  accustomed  tt>  use  in  colds  and  ctUarrhs. 

I  obtained  the  suggestion  originally  from  a  friend  and   patient* 
I  regard  it  as  a  ^specific  for  a  common  cold^  provided  it  is  given  in 
time.     The  formula  for  making  it  is  as  follows : 
CAmphor,  two  partn, 
Powdered  opium,  ofi#  pirt, 
Carbon&le  of  brntDOum,  Iwo  ptit^ 

Dissolve  thecamplior  in  ether  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  then  add 
the  opium  and  ammonia.  I  regard  this  cold  powder  as  nnich  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  Dover's  ix)wder,  for  these  reasons : 

1*  It  IB  nuyre  effieacions. — It  more  s u re  1/ breaks  up  a  cold. 

2.  H  is  mare  agreeable  to  the  t^^t^. — Tlie  ipecac  of  the  Dover^s 
powder  is  exceedingly  nauseous.  In  this  preparation  there  is  no 
ipecac,  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the  opium  is  disguised  by  the  etlA^ 
and  umrnonta. 
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The  preparation  should  be  kept  in  a  hottU  tigkUy  corked.  It 
flfthould  usnally  be  given  at  night,  before  retiring.  The  eflFect  of  it 
is  to  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  to  produce  sleep.  Unless  an 
over-dose  is  given,  no  bad  effects  are  experienced. 

Dose,  from  three  to  six  grains  in  a  little  water.  It  should  be  kept 
on  hand  at  all  times,  and  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after 
we  become  chilled  through,  or  even  siispect  that  we  have  taken  cold. 
The  dose  may  be  repeated  the  following  night. 

COLIC. 

Common  colic  commences  suddenly  with  griping  pain,  and  a 
sense  of  twisting  about  the  navel  and  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  and 
sometimes  the  whole  belly  is  affected.  The  pain  is  not  constant, 
but  comes  on  in  paroxysms.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  There 
may  be  slight  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  A  frequent,  though  not 
a  constant  symptom,  is  a  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels,  arising  from 
wind,  which  sometimes  accumulates  and  distends  the  belly  until  it 
feels  quite  tense.  The  disorder  is  then  called  Flatulent  Colic.  In 
other  cases,  the  belly  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  spine,  and  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  sometimes  seized  with  strong  spasms,  and  are 
drawn  into  hard  knots  which  feel  like  balls  in  the  belly.  There  is 
no  fever  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse  generally 
weaker  than  natural,  and  the  face  bedewed  with  perspiration.  When 
this  affection  continues  longer  than  usual,  the  pulse  becomes  very 
feeble,  the  skin  is  covered  with  cold  sweat,  and  the  patient  some- 
times becomes  so  weak  that  he  occasionally  faints.  Common  colic 
is,  however,  almost  invariably  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

This  form  of  colic  may  proceed  from  sudden  or  long  exposure  to 
cold,  wet  feet,  hardened  or  accumulated  fseces  lodged  in  the  bowels, 
eating  food  difficult  of  digestion,  cold  drink  swallowed  too  quickly, 
violent  mental  emotions,  metallic  poisons,  rupture,  and  various 
other  causes.  It  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
by  the  absence  of  fever,  and  by  the  pain  being  relieved  on  pressure, 
which  always  increases  it  when  inflammation  is  present.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  colic  occasionally  terminates  in  in- 
flammation ;  there  is  then  pain  when  the  belly  is  pressed  upon, 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  quick  pulse. 

TREATMENT  OF  COLIO. 

The  course  of  treatment  in  colic  is — 

1.  To  empty  the  stomachy  if  it  should  contain  any  irritating  sub- 
stances.   This  may  be  done  by  giving  15  or  20  grains  of  ipecac,  or 
85 
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a  taUespoonful  of  niystard  or  coiiimori  salt,  in  »  cnpfii!  of  tepi4 
water,  Sitnplj  tieklin^  the  throat  with  the  finger  will  cauge  xosMf 
to  vomit,  and  will  much  lissiet  those  in  vomitiug  who  have  aireaidy 
taken  an  eiiietic. 

2.  To  relieve  pain  and  spasm, — In  order  to  quiet  the  horrible 
griping  pains  and  correct  the  6i>asm&,  place  a  inuetard  pla^^ter  wis 
the  abdomen,  or  use  hot  fomentations  on  the  abdomen  with  fliia- 
nels  wrung  out  in  hot  water.  Gi  ve  internally  cliloroform,  one-fourtk  | 
nr  one-half  a  teaspoonfnl,  or  opium  (one-grain  pilU)^  or  laodannin 
in  the  usual  doses,  ujitil  relief  is  obtained.  Sometimes  the  patient 
can  bear  a  large  quantity  of  o]n'ates  in  this  atteetion. 

Cohcyjith  in  very  email  dt^ses  has  been  given   with   pleasfttit 
results. 

The  cholera  mixture  I  have  often  used  with  success  in  colie. 

The  prescription  varies,  but  the  ingredients  are  the^c; 

Tincture  of  rhaburb, 
TiDcturo  of  capsicum, 
Tincture  of  g^inger^ 
Titicttire  of  opium,  equal  parts. 
Dose,  fVom  20  to  6Q  drops  in  water  every  half  tiour  until  the  pain  is  relieted. 

Exceedingly  small  doses  of  colocynt/i  sometimes  afford  iuimcdiatl 
relief  in  eolic. 


TREATMENT   OF  BILIOUS   OOUP, 

Billons  colic,  during  the  attack,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ordinary  colic.  In  the  intervals  meaFures  should  l)e  used  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  Tlie  patient  often  needs 
trmws — air,  exercise,  sunlight,  bathing,  quinine,  strychnine,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic  J  &c. 

Bilious  colic  seems  to  run  in  families.  When  it  is  thas  here- 
ditary it  is  sometimes  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  drive  it  from 
tlie  system.  Patients  often  outgrow  it,  or  the  disease  takes  soma 
otlier  form. 

COLIC    FEOM    LEAD,    OE   PAINTERS^    COLIC. 

This  form  of  colic  arises  from  the  action  of  lead  on  the  body, 
and  occurs  principally  among  liouse-paintera^  miners,  plumbers, 
color-grinders^  glaziers,  gilders,  those  who  are  employed  in  melting 
lead,  and  among  manufacturers  of  white  lead  and  other  prepara 
tions  of  that  metal.  It  is  also  caused  by  drinking  wine,  cider, 
spirits,  or  water  containing  litharge,  or  the  carbonate  or  acetate  of 
lead  in  solution.  Lead  colic  was  first  traced  to  its  source  alioat  41 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  Germany,  where  it  was  asoer 
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tained  that  a  custom  had  long  existed  of  sweetening  wines  with 
litharge ;  and  indeed  this  pernicious  method  of  adulterating  wine 
is  far  from  being  extinct.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the 
sweet  wines  of  Italy  are  frequently  adulterated  with  sugar  of  lead. 

This  disease  seldom  commences  suddenly.  During  three  or 
four  days,  or  even  longer,  before  the  patient  is  prevented  from  at- 
tending to  his  work,  he  experiences  a  slight  degree  of  numbness  in 
his  hands  and  feet,  a  dull,  uneasy  sensation  in  his  bowels,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  sometimes  slight  purging  during  a  day  or  two.  At 
length  sickness  at  stomach,  headache,  acute  pain  in  the  limbs,  cos- 
tiveness,  and  griping  pain,  with  retraction  of  the  belly,  come  on. 
These  symptoms  increase  in  violence  as  the  disease  advances ;  the 
bowels  remain  obstinately  constipated ;  the  pain  in  the  belly  and 
limbs  becomes  very  severe,  and  Extends  to  the  back,  loins,  and  hips; 
and,  as  in  common  colic,  is  not  constant,  but  recurs  in  frequent 
paroxysms,  which  are  accompanied  in  many  cases  with  painful 
retraction  of  the  testicles.  The  patient  lies  on  his  belly,  or  presses 
his  hands  against  it ;  he  tosses  about  in  bed,  and  is  exceedingly  rest- 
less ;  and  his  suffering  is  so'much  increased  in  the  night,  that  he  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  deprived  of  sleep.  Vomiting  of  acrid  mucus 
or  bile  is  not  an  unusual  symptom,  particularly  when  the  fits  of 
pain  reach  their  height ;  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  fever.  The 
pulse  continues  natural,  unless  in  bad  cases,  when  it  ultimately 
becomes  quick  and  weak.  The  countenance  throughout  the  dis- 
ease appears  sallow,  and  expressive  of  acute  suffering.  It  does  not 
often  happen  that  the  first  attack  of  painters'  colic  is  either  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  palsy  of  the  limbs  ;  but  in  subsequent  attacks 
the  hands  and  arms,  and  sometimes  the  feet  and  legs,  are  para- 
lyzed ;  and  the  right  arm  is  more  frequently  affected  in  this  man- 
ner than  the  left.  The  palsy  affects  the  motion  of  the  limbs  only, 
and  not  the  sense  of  feeling ;  and  in  many  cases  the  paralyzed 
parts  become  greatly  emaciated.  But  although  this  is  both  a 
tedious  and  a  painful  disease,  yet  it  rarely  proves  fatal.  It  lasts 
generally  from  eight  to  ten  days,  but  sometimes  much  longer,  and 
is  very  apt  to  return,  from  re-exposure .  to  its  specific  cause.  The 
distinctions  already  noticed  between  common  colic  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  are  also  applicable  to  colic  from  lead. 

TREATMENT  OF  LEAD  OOLIO. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  remedy  now  given  for  colic  which 
results  from  poisoning  by  lead.  It  combines  with  the  lead,  and 
forms  iodide  oflead^  which  is  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  5  or  10  grains  in  gum-arabic  water. 
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Alum  is  u&ed  for  tlie  same  luirpoee,  but  it  is  not  so  gf>o«3  u 
iodide  of  potasdum. 

Opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  the  pain.  In  lead  colie,  opiara 
Beems  to  loosen  the  bowels, 

Electrizatimi  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  poisouing  hy  le^ 
and  for  the  paralysis  that  is  caused  by  it  It  ia  of  coaiige  best 
adapted  for  the  chronic  conditioa.  (See  Elsctnciiy  and  Gmerd 
Kl'ectriBation^ 

COLIC    IN    INFANTS. 

• 

Infantile  colie  sometimes  comes  on  in  consequence  of  tlie  reten- 
tion of  the  dark  matter  called  meconium^  which  collects  in  Ae 

lx>wel&  during  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  infant 
It  also  arises  from  too  early  feed  in  J^,  improper  food,  and  from  tie 
state  of  the  mother's  or  tinrse'e  milk,  which  may  l>e  deranged  in 
consequence  of  had  health,  an  improper  manner  of  living,  or  from 
certain  moral  cauj^es. 

An  infant  affected  with  colic  is  very  restless,  screams  freqni*ntly, 
and  appears  in  great  distress.  The  lower  extremities  are  drawn  up 
upon  the  belly,  the  buweU  are  constipated,  there  is  generally  ptik- 
ing,  and  the  belly  is  either  mt>re  or  lose  dintended* 

Treatme7it' — Althuugh  colic  is  sometimes  caused  by  meconifim 
being  retained  and  becoming  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  bowel,  yet 
this  seldom  happens  when  the  mother  is  Me  to  suckle  the  infant; 
but  when  a  nui-se  is  employed  fur  that  purpose,  it  is  by  no  meaii«iiin 
uncommon  occurrence.  This  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
which,  when  first  6e**rcted,  is  sufficiently  laxative  to  carry  oft*  die 
mscmiium.  It  is,  however,  very  improper  to  intei'fere  witli  the 
bowels,  unless  we  are  certain  that  it  is  really  necessary  to  do  so: 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  find  nurses  forcing 
castor  oil  down  the  throafa  4»f  infants  within  half  an  hour  or  an  liour 
after  they  are  born ;  indeed,  this  is  frequently  the  first  thing  they 
'  are  allowed  to  taste.  The  coiisequence  is,  that  griping  and  pui-ging 
are  very  often  brought  on  ;  then  a  littk^  paregoric  elixir  is  given  to 
soothe  the  bowels.  This  of.  course  produces  costivenege,  to  relievife 
which  the  nurse  deems  another  dose  of  cnstor  oil,  or  ^  '  «  little 
calomel  necessary  ;  and  thus  the  poor  infants  art*  toi  )i  in  can- 

sequence  of  tlie  absurd  meddling  of  nurses,  many  of  whom  think 
that  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  unless  they  are  frequently  eiii- 
phjyed  in  dosing  infants  with  medicine  and  feeding  them  with 
thick  gruel,  arrow-root,  and  other  substances  which  at  that  early 
age  their  stomachs  cannot  possibly  digest ;  flatulency  necessarily  fol- 
lows j  then  come  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  indicative  of 
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eolic.     The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  is  very  simple. 
The  following  injection  is  to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible : 

Wann  water,  a  wine-glassAil, 

Peppermint -water,  two  teaspoonfuls, 

Castor  oil,  a  teaspoonful, 

Tincture  of  assafoetida,  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.    Mix. 

This  injection  usually  gives  immediate  relief;  but  if  it  fail  in 
doing  so,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Hollands  gin  with  a  little  sugar 
and  warm  water,  or  from  eight  to  twelve  drops  of  tlie  tincture  of 
assafcstida^  or  the  same  quantity  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  should  be  given.  Tlie  Warm  bath,  and  rubbing 
the  belly  with  the  following  liniment,  are  to  be  resorted  to  if  neces- 
sary: 

Camphor,  a  drachm,  to  be  dissolved  in 

Olive  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  halfj 

Laudauum,  a  drachm,    liix. 

This  treatment  rarely  fails  in  relieving  the  little  patient,  who 
soon  falls  fast  asleep.  The  following  powder  may  be  given  some 
hours  afterwards  in  sugar  and  water,  or  the  bowels  may  be  opened 
by  means  of  a  little  manna  dissolved  in  warm  milk  : 

Calcined  magnesia,  six  or  eight  grains, 

Rhubarb,  two  grains. 

Anise-seed,  in  powder,  two  graina    IClx. 

COLLODION. 

Collodion  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  OBftJier  and  alcohol, 
Jt  was  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Maynard,  when  a  medical  stu- 
dent. It  is  used  to  protect  wounds,  and  for  burns  and  raw  surfaces. 
It  formya  coating  over  the  surface,  and  protects  it  from  the  air  and 
other  injurious  influences.  It  is  therefore  of  service  for  ulcers, 
carbuncles,  in  erysipelas,  and  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin. 

It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  domestic  use.  It  should  be  applied 
to  the  raw  surface  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  brush.  When  it  dries 
a  coating  is  left  over  the  surface. 

COLOCYNTH,  OR  BITTER  APPLE. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  dried  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part  of  it  used  in  medicine,  is  im- 
ported from  the  Levant.  Colocynth  is  seldom  used  alone,  on  ac- 
count of  its  violent  purgative  action ;  the  preparation  of  it  in  com- 
mon use  is  the  Compound  Ectract  of  Colocynth^  which  is  composed 
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of  the  spirituous  extract  of  colocyntli,  aloe^,  ftcammony,  cardaromi 
seeds,  and  caetile  snap.  This  cuiopouiMl  nets  chiefly  on  the  Itige 
intestines,  atid  is  one  of  the  best  purgatives  we  posseasw  It  is  ?cry 
generally  employed  to  keej>  the  bowels  reguhir,  and  enters  into  thi 
coinposition  of  nearly  all  the  purgative  |>illf^  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  dose  is  one,  two,  or  three  pills,  eontahiing  each  five  gmins. 


CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation  is  a  disease  that  evervone  in  this  conntr}'  is  faniiliir 
with.  Very  niany  errurr,  are  ahntad  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  tneehanieal  obstnieticm  t»f  the  bowels,  and  tlial 
therefore  it  should  be  treated  by  purgatives  entirely,  and  by  tiattng 
coarse  food. 

The  trutli  is  this:  constipation  is  a  symptom  of  very  niai.v  and 
divei*8e  morbid  conditions  of  the  body.  In  our  times  it  is  ui^iially 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  fiervoit^  derangefnenL  It  is  a  symptr»m  of 
nervous  dyspepsia,  WJum  the  food  is  properly  dtgmt^  in  thi 
stomach  and  irUestine^^  a  fid  mheti  tfie  iiervoHH  HyHteiii.  i^t  in  a  proper 
condition^  thehoweU  will  usually  he  rcgxdar^  whatever  our  di^t  mag 
be. 

Constipation  is  exceedingly  fret|ucnt.  There  is  scarcely  a  faui- 
ily  in  the  land  that  is  not  annoyed  by  it.  This  bad  condition  k 
1 J  rough  t  on  by  these,  among  other  causes  : 

1.  Over-work  and  over-worry  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

2.  Hereditary  descent. 

3.  Bad  diet^ — too  mueh  p6rk  and  sausages;  too  little  fruit  mi 
fresh  beef 

4.  Neglect  of  the  bowels.  Every  one  should  go  to  the  water- 
closet  at  a  regular  time,  once  a  day  at  least,  wliether  they  feel  dis- 
posed to  do  so  or  nut.     This  is  an  imperative  duty. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  most  persons  is  sliortly  afker  break* 
fast, 

6.  "Neglect  of  physical  exercise. 

Farmers'  wives  and  daughtei*s  are  often  sufferers  from  const tpA- 
tion,  because  they  eat  the  same  food — pork,  ham,  sans:ige«,  caf^ 
bages,  etc.— as  those  laboring  actively  on  the  farm,  and  yet  re* 
main  all  the  time  indoors. 

Any  cause  that  injures  the  system  at  large  raay  produce  oonsti 
I  ation  of  the  bowels. 

TREATMENT   OF   OOJJSTIP  ATION, 

1.  Treat  the  cause  of  the  constipation. — Cure  the  nervous  dj 
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l>epsia.  Strengthen  the  constitution  by  the  rules  already  given. 
Treat  the  dyspepsia  as  directed  under  that  disease.  (See  Dys- 
pepsia^ If  nervous  exhaustion  is  the  cause,  treat  that  by  all  forms 
of  external  and  internal  tonics — air,  sunlight,  exercise,  water 
strychnine,  phosphorus,  quinine,  iron. 

If  disease  of  the  liver  is  the  cause,  treat  that  by  the  principles 
laid  down  under  that  head. 

2.  Stop  the  evil  habits  that  hriiig  on  constipation, — Rest  the 
brain.  If  possible,  cease  to  worry.  Take  plenty  of  sleep.  Take  a 
change  of  air.  Take  occasional  and  short  vacations,  for  one  or  two 
days  at  a  tirne.  Avoid  tight  lacing.  Use  less  tobacco,  less  brandy, 
less  tea,  and  less  coffee,  provided  you  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
any  of  these  substances  in  large  quantities. 

3.  Hegidate  the  diet, — Study  the  jules  given  under  Dyspepsia. 
Have  a  variety  of  food— fresh  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  Q.nd  fruit 
Remember  these  golden  rules — 

1.  Food  which  is  best  enjoyed  is  best  digested. 

2.  Food  which  is  best  digested  is  best  for  the  bowels. 

Do  not  attempt  to  live  on  hran-bread  amd  fruit  exclusively. 

If  you  like  Graham  bread  and  fruit,  eat  them  in  conjunction  with 
fresh  meats,  fish,  and  otlier  palatable  varieties  of  food. 

It  is  a  grea^  error  to  suppose  that  constipation  is  to  he  cured  by 
mechanically  forcing  down  the  faeces  by  branriread^  johnny  cakes, 
and  fruit. — For  weak  stomachs — and  constipated  patients  often  have 
weak  stomachs — Graham  bread,  fruit,  and  Indian  bread  are  usually 
more  diflScult  of  digestion  than  common  white  bread  and  biscuit, 
and  therefore  should  be  avoided. 

Salt  pork,  sausages,  ham,  heavy  bread  of  any  kind,  soggy  pies, 
and  cakes  produce  constipation  by  first  inducing,  dyspepsia.  As 
a  rule,  avoid  eating  very  late  at  night,  unless  you  are  exceedingly 
hungry  just  before  retiring. 

It  is  hard  for  an  invalid  to  sleep  on  a  very  empty  stomach. 
The  best  kinds  of  food  to  eat  just  before  retiring  are  oysters — rarw  or 
Btewed— crackers,  white  bread  and  butter,  and  ripe  mellow  fruit ;  the 
worst  kinds  are  soggy  pies  and  cakes,  nuts,  candies,  raisins,  hard 
apples,  and  vegetables. 

4.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  visiting  the  water-closet  regularly  each 
day  at  a  certain  hour, — It  is  sometimes  diflScult  to  do  this,  especially 
when  visiting  among  strangere  and  travelling,  but  yet  it  is  a  duty 
that  we  should  never  neglect.  The  habit  will  soon  become  a  second 
nature.  .  The  best  time  in  the  day  for  visiting  the  w^ater-closet  is 
just  after  breakfast,  or  at  least  before  entering  on  the  active  dutiei 
of  the  day. 
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Persojis  vary  in  their  liabitti  in  tJiis  respect.  Some  maintain 
their  health  with  two  passugeis  daily,  others  appear  to  be  e<^uallT 
well  with  one  passage  every  other  day. 

5.  &ercise  the  howels  in  varietfj  of  ways. — Hiding  on  hort-t^titrt, 
clitjihiiig  hills  and  mountains,  the  Swedish  movemerits,  waliing* 
playing  active  games,  gynmasticfej  all  forms  of  muscular  exercise, 
and  especidly  those  which  cmiphiv  the  muscles  *>f  the  trunk,  are  to 
he  reeonjuicnded,  Wu  6ht>uld  fteleet  those  mcthod.s  of  exercise  which 
we  love  best,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  tired  of  one  method  try  angtW, 

Kneading  the  ^xxvels  with  the  hands — the  so-called  Ilalstead 
method — Is  sometimes  of  decided  service.  This  method,  like  *•  rvih 
bing^^^  **  lifting y^^  eti:.,^  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  movement  cure. 

6.  Um  <ff  ?«^</i6"m€^.~Cathartics  are  terril>ly  abused.  Mun? 
patients  purge  all  their  strt^ngth  away.  It  is  quite  rarely  that 
fiatientfi  should  take  large  doses  of  cathartics  for  constipation* 

If  the  precLidiiig  measures  tljut  1  liave  recommended  are  not  §nc- 
cessfiil,  it  is  best  to  obtain  good  medical  advice.  As  I  have  smd",  tt 
TB  well  to  take  powerful  cathartics  only  smw  rarely,  if  at  all  M 
ujcdicine  is  t<j  be  taken  to  act  directly  on  the  bowels,  some  gentle 
laxative  is  preferal>le. 

The  cunnnon  dinner  pill  is  a  very  good  combination. 
The  frjllowiog  proscription  coiitaius  four  excellent  ai*ticle6  for 
both  indigestion  and  constipation  ; 


Podophyllm, 
Hhubarb. 
Nux  voiuica. 

Carbonate  of  soda — eq\m]  parts* 
Make  pIUs  of  one,  grain  eadi^  aiid  take  ODe  at  nig^ht  before  rdtirio|p. 


I 


It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  quhnihy  o(  podophyUin  for 
those  who  are  very  sensitive  to  this  drug. 

The  podupliyllin  acts  on  the  liver;  the  rhubarb  acts  on  the  bowr- 
els ;  the  nux  vomica  gives  tone  to  the  stomach  j  and  the  carbortate  of 
soda  corrcett?  t!ie  acidity. 

But'  itfier  aU  it  i^s  better  t/t^t  the  ImoeU  should  be  somewhat  cttn- 
stipated  than  that  they  sli&uhf  he  cmHifiu^iUy  irritated  hy  druy^. 

Injections  of  cold  water  into  tlie  bowels  in  the  morning  have  s 
tonic  etiect  on  the  mucous  niendirane  of  the  rectum,  and  help  to  bring 
away  the  ffecal  matter.  I  think  that  they  may  be  used  wirhoot 
injury  for  months.  But  they  do  not  cure  tlie  indigestion.  They  da 
not  remove  the  cause  ot"  the  constipation. 

Hard  cider  is  a  good  i*emedy  for  cong^tipatioTi.  It  dtK?6  Dt<t 
agree  with  all  patients.  It  is  apt  to  cause  headache.  It  may  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  or  on  rising. 
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Seidlitz  powders  and  the  mineral  waters  are  Bometimes  perma 
nently  useful  for  constipated  patients.  It  is  unfortunate,  however 
to  be  compelled  to  use  any  such  substance  habitually. 

General  Electrization  is  the  remedy  that  I  have  found  more  use- 
ful in  constipation  than  any  other  form  of  treatment.  It  should 
be  used  skilfully,  cautiously,  and  perseveringly  (see  General  Eleo- 
trizaiion).  Its  results  in  constipation  are  often  immediate,  and  fre- 
quently permanent.  It  calms  the  nervous  system,  improves  sleep, 
sharpens  the  appetite,  and  strengthens  the  digestion,  thus  relieving 
the  morbid  condition  of  which  constipation  is  a  symptom. 

Besides  all  this,  general  electrization  acts  mechanically  on  the 
bowels,  in  the  same  manner  as  horseback  riding  and  the  Swedish 
movements. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  too  much  work  to  go  through  all  these 
processes  and  labors ;  that  it  is  much  easier  to  gain  temporary  relief 
by  taking  blue  pills,  calomel,  rliubarb  and  senna, .indefinitely,  if 
necessary.  I  would  remind  those  who  feel  thus  that  indigestion 
and  constipation  produce  piles,  headache,  diseases  of  the  genital 
organs  in  male  and  female,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  oftentimes  seem 
to  lead  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  prevent  these  serious  conditions?  Will  it  not  be  sufiicient 
reward  to  save  oui-selves  the  pain,  the  distress,  the  depression,  the 
exhaustion  that  are  siy^e  to  result  from  chronic  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation unless  they  are  relieved? 

There  are  cases  of  constipation  which  are  of  a  markedly  heredi- 
tary character,  and  which  will  not  permanently  yield  to  any  method 
of  treatment.  Patients  who  are  thus  afflicted  can,  however,  save 
themselves  many  sorrows  by  obeying  the  great  laws  of  health,  and 
b}'  giving  special  attention  to  the  management  of  their  digestive 
organs,  according  to  the  principles  I  have  indicated. 

(For  more  extended  remarks  on  constipation,  see  Dyspepsia  and 
Nervous  Disea^ses,) 

CONVULSIONS,  OR  FITS. 

The  symptoms  of  convulsions  or  fits,  especially  in  children,  are 
very  familiar. 

Before  the  fit  comes  on  the  child  is  often  fretful,  restless,  and 
perhaps  grinds  its  teeth  in  its  sleep. 

The  special  symptoms  of  the  attack  are : 

1.  Twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

2.  The  body  becomes  rigid,  and  then  is  thrown  into  jerks. 
•    3.  The  limbs  are  rapidly  flexed  and  extended. 
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4.  The  head  and  neck  are  tlirown  backward 

6,  The  ejes  roll,  and  liave  un  uiuiatnral  appeai-ance. 

Sometimes  a  nuiiiber  of  attacks  rapidly  soceeed  eachothet. 

CAUSES    OF    OONVULSIONS. 

Cun pulsions  in  cbildren  may  be  eaused  by  worms,  by  coft2it|^ 
tion,  by  teetliing,  by  fear,  by  indigestion^  by  disease  of  the  bmb, 
bv  sudden  drying  up  of  eruptions  on  the  head,  and  by  very  minj 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  di&eases  of  childhood. 

TREATMKNl'   OF    CX>NVUL8I0N9. 

1.  Ascertain  the  cause  of  the  convndsions,  and  treat  that.  U 
tlie  giiiud  are  swollen,  lance  them.  If  die  Imwels  are  constipated^ 
open  them  by  an  injection  of  warm  water^  soap^  and  f7wlAjtgs€$. 

2.  Apply  cloths  wet  in  cold  water  to  the  bead,  and  e^|>etna]iy 
to  i/ie  back  of  the  neck. 

Nearly  all  torms  of  convulsions  in  children  and  in  adults  nmy 
be  cut  sliort  soonei'  by  appIjHng  cloths  wet  in  cold  water,  or,  better 
still,  ice  to  the  back  of  the  }}eck\  than  by  making  the  saiDe  applica- 
tions  to  the  top  and  front  of  the  head,  because  the  back  part  of  die 
l>rain  and  upper  portioTi  of  the  spine  are  frequently  congessted  doi^ 
ing  tlie  attacks. 

Chapman's  ice-baj^  are  very  useful  in  sudi  cases*  (See  Ice-ha^) 
As  a  substitute  for  the  niblier  ice-lmga  we  may  wrap  the  ice  in  i 
piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  even  a  common  towel.  The  ice  or  wet  dotha 
should  not  be  kept  too  long  on  the  child,  else  they  may  work  injury. 

3.  Put  f he  chlhl  in  a  warm  bath  if  tlie  cold  applications  faii 

4.  Apply  mustard  plafetei'sto  the  stomach  and  legs  ;  cup  the 
of  the  neck  in  desperate  cases. 

During  the  intervals  of  attacks,  use  all  means  to  impro?e 
general  condition  of  the  child. 

Besides  infantile  convulsions,  there  are  convnlsions  of  ^tlq^^ 
of  ki/steria^  of  childbirth^  and  of  St,  VituHH  dance. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  con  \m  Is  ions  may  be  evidences  of 
serious  disease  of  the  brain,  f^>r  which,  of  coai*se,  medical  advice 
should  be  obtained  if  possible. 


COPAIVA. 

The  balsam  ofcopaiva  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 

trunk  of  a  loilty  ti^ee  {Cojmifera  offieinalw)  which  grovrs  in  Sctotli 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  This  balsam  is  not  easily  obtaine^l 
in  a  pure  state,  being  frequently  adulterated  with  castor  oily  auJ 
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sometimes  with  rape  oil;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  manufa<> 
tured  both  in  London  and  Paris  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Copaiva  was  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  in  disorders  of  the 
maoous  membranes  of  the  bowels  and  lungs ;  but  ganorrhcca^  and 
its  sequence  gleet^  are  now  the  only  diseases  in  which  it  is  used. 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  or  more,  either  taken  on  a 
little  sugar  or  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a  little  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic.  The  French  use  it  enclosed  in  thin  gelatinous  cap- 
Bules,  by  which  means  the  disagreeable  taste,  and  also  the  odor,  to 
a  certain  extent,  are  concealed.    (See  GanorrfuBa.) 


COPPER. 

The  only  preparation  of  this  metal  in  general  use  is  the  sulphate 
of  copper^  or  blue  vitriol^  which  is  principally  used  externally  to 
destroy  "  proud  flesh,"  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  eyelids  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
eonsiderably  used  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of  the  eye.  If 
is  also  employed  in  weak  solutions  in  the  treatment  of  nasal  catarrh. 
The  solutions  are  injected  with  the  posterior  nasal  syringe.  It  may 
be  given  in  a  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  three  ounces  of 
water,  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning,  when  tartar  emetic  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  have  not  had  the  effect  of  producing 
vomiting. 

CORNS. 

This  term  is  given  to  the  circumscribed,  homy-looking  excres- 
cences of  the  toes  and  feet,  which  are  caused  by  wearing  improiKTly 
made  boots  or  shoes.  Corns  are  for  the  most  part  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  little  toes,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  8nd  between  the 
toes;  and  in  some  individuals  all  the  prominent  parts  of  the  toes 
to  which  undue  pressure  has  been  long  applied  are  invaded  by 
them. 

Treatment — The  flrst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  cause 
of  corns,  by  wearing  boots  and  shoes  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
and  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sha]>e  of  the  foot,  so  as 
to  obviate  unequal  pressure.  If  shoes  be  worn,  they  should  come 
sufficiently  high  on  the  instep  to  prevent  undue  pressure  on  the 
toes,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  ought  to  be  soft  and 
pliable  ;  withcfut  these  precautions  other  means  will  be  of  no  avail, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  effecting  a  radical  cure,  whereas  by  atteu- 
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tion  to  thern  alone,  come  IVequentlj  disappear  entirelj,  or  at  bH 
eveiiU  their  progress  is  an-ested, 

Tltere  are  several  ways  by  which  corns  may  l>e  eradieatcnl,  jw> 
vided,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  tliat  pruperly  cunslructed  boots 
and  shoes  are  worn*  The  following  are  the  best  methods  with 
whieli  we  are  acquainted  : 

The  Jirjtt  vietJiod  consists  in  removing  the  pressure  from  tie 
corn,  hy  applying  over  the  toe  on  which  it  is  sitnated  apiece  of 
doe-skin  spread  with  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre 
large  enough  for  the  corn  to  rest  in  ;  the  presftiirc  of  the  slioeifi 
thus  rcuioved  from  it  and  thrown  on  the  surrounding  parts.  If  th^ 
be  ke[>t  constantly  tqiplied,  and  the  prominent  part  of  the  corn  cut 
occasionally  with  a  shurp  kniie  or  razor,  it  will  gradually  disapfjear. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  removing  the  corn  entirely  widh 
out  break iniT  it ;  this,  however,  can  only  be  practised  by  an  expert 
person  accustomed  to  the  operation,  who,  with  an  instrument  fcr 
the  purpose^  scraps  round  the  circumference  of  the  corn,  carefuQj 
and  graduiilty  detaching  it,  until  at  length  he  readies  the  extreme 
'point  t>f  the  rttot,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  completely  extracted, 
without  giving  the  least  pain.  The  cavity  is  then  filled  with  a  little 
simple  oinlment,  and  the  part  covered  with  adhesive  plujster. 

The  third  method ,,  which  is  very  frequently  practised,  conEi^t«^ 
in  destroying  the  corn  by  means  of  lunar  catistia.  The  hard  ptft 
of  the  corn  is  fii'st  to  lie  cut  away  as  much  as  possible  withaut 
causing  pain  or  inaking  it  bk^cd;  the  foot  is  then  to  be  kept  in 
warm  water  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes^  and 
after  drying  it  properly  the  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  applied  over  tlie 
surface  of  the  corn  witliout  using  it  too  freely.  The  part  is  then  10 
be  covered  with  adhesive  phister,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  rfayi 
era  fortnight  the  dead  scarf-skin  generally  comes  away  w^*th  the 
corn  attached  to  it;  if  not,  the  caustic  is  to  be  re-applied.  A  few 
hours*  rest  are  tt^cessary  after  the  caustic  has  been  employed  ;  henee 
the  most  convenient  time  to  apply  it  is  irnniediately  betbre  g*.>ij»j; 
to  bed. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  is  of  opinion  that  concentrated  nitric  acid 
or  strong  otjuafartis  is  t!ie  best  thing  tor  destroying  the  soft  earns 
which  are  usually  seated  between  the  toes.  It  is  to  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  probe  with  a  bit  uf  lint  attached  to  the  end,  and  em- 
ployed so  as  to  penetrate  into  tlie  substance  of  the  ami  with..ttt 
injuring  the  parts  beneath. 

The  dims  which  form  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  excciiluigly 
troublesome  and  not  easily  got  rid  of»  Relief  to  Ur  certain  extent 
may  be  given  by  taking  off  the  pressure  from  tlie  com  and  tbrDW- 
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ing  it  on  the  surrounding  parts,  by  means  of  the  diachylon  plaster, 
employed  in  the  manner  recommended  for  bnnyons,  or  by  wearing 
a  felt  sole  in  the  shoe,  with  a  hole  in  it  corresponding  to  the  corn. 

CORPULENCE  (OBESITY). 

Corpulence  is  rightly  called  a  disease.  In  some  cases  it  becomes 
exceedingly  annoying,  and  may  even  shorten  life. 

Even  as  1  am  writing,  the  tidings  comes  from  Philadelphia  that 
a  lady  has  just  died  near  that  city  from  corpulence.  For  two  months 
before  her  death  she  had  been  unable  to  move  about.  Her  weight 
was  enormous. 

•  A  Mr.  Banting,  of  England,  has  written  a  little  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  gives  his  own  experience  in  the  reduction  of  fat.  His 
principle  was  to  abstain  from  sugar  and  starcliy  substances.  The 
results  were  quite  successful.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  some 
persons  cannot  prevent  the  formation  of  fat  by  merely  abstaining 
from  food,  or  by  drinking  vinegar  or  other  acids. 

Banting  had  previously  tried  all  the  ordinary  methods.  Some 
others  who  have  tried  his  method  have  thereby  seriously  injured 
themselves.     What  does  well  for  on€,  may  not  for  another. 

COSMETICS. 

Cosmetics  are  preparations  that  are  used  to  improve  the  color 
and  appearance  of  the  skin.  Some  of  them  are  quite  harmless ; 
others  are  injurious.  The  well-known  encumber  cream  is,  I  sup- 
pose, a  hannless  preparation.  It  is  made,  according  to  Piesse — a 
good  authority  on  this  subject — of  bemoinated  lard^  spermaceti  and 
spirit  of  ctccimiber.  It  is  rubbed  over  the  face  at  bed-time.  Gly- 
cerine is  one  of  the  best  cosmetics,  and  it  entere  into  many  of  the 
recent  preparations.  ^ 

lion^es^  or  paints  for  ihefa^ce^  and  powders  are  now  quite  popu- 
lar. Actresses  and  singers  make  a  very  free  use  of  roitge  and  red 
paints  to  improve  the  color  of  the  face.  The  use  oi  paint  among 
tliese  classes  is  almost  universal. 

According  to  Piesse,  hloom  of  roses  is  made  of  strong  liquid 
ammo7iia,  carmine^  rose-water,  esj)rit  de  rose  triple.  Piesse  states 
that  this  preparation  is  much  used  in  France  and  Germany. 

I'heatre  rouge  is  made  of  Brazil-wood^  lake^  and  the  saffl/mer. 
White  paint  for  actresses  itf  made  of  oxide  oflnsmuth, 

I  must  warn  my  readers  against  the  patented  preparations  that 
are  now  so  freely  used.    Some  of  tliem  contain  lead  in  poisonous  * 
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quantities,  and  eases  of  lead  poisoning  have  come  under  tbeob^ttii 
vat  ion  of  tlie  profession,  that  are  cansod  by  tbe  free  u^tj  of  tkt$6 
pi^^parations.  A  few  joai-s  ago  a  jonng  ladj  came  into  tlie  cliniqne 
of  one  of  oor  medical  colleges  coniplaiuingof  sjmptomfi  which  hid 
evidently  resulted  from  working  in  lead.  She  &aid  that  die  hid 
been  making  Uoom  of  youth.  She  was  quite  pak%  and  the  pro- 
fessor  aptly  remarked  thai  *'  in  makmc/  ilie  bf<Hfm  qfyo^ifh  J,,  Iml 
hat  fur  own,^* 

Picsse  state©  also  that  the  blue  of  tlie  yein  h  imitated  by  chalk 
tinted  with  Prussian  blue. 

Very  much  of  the  appareiit  softness  and  delicacy  and  color  of 
the  faces  of  our  city  ladies  especially  is  manufactared  every  day  to 
order  by  paints  and  rouges. 

It  wonld  be  very  appropriate  for  me  to  say  jost  bei-e  that  the 
best  cosmetic  is  tlie  simlight^  and  the  prettiest  color  a  healtliy  browu; 
but  I  know  very  well  that  few  would  believe  me,  and  still  fewer 
would  act  upon  the  suggestion. 

Powders  for  the  face  are  made  of  stureh  and  orri^  rooty  and  aa* 
perfumed  by  cloves,  bergainot,  lavender,  lemou,  and  otto  of  n^^t*. 
Tlie  "puff"  with  which  they  are  applied  is  made  of  swan's  down. — 
Pie^se. 

COWJTCn,  OR  COWHAGE. 

This  19  a  creeping  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  It  liears  pods  covered  with  browTiish -colored 
hairs,  which,  when  allowed  to  touch  the  skin,  occasion  the  meet 
violent  itching.  An  electuary,  made  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  need, 
by  mixing  these  hairs  with  mulasses,  jelly,  or  honey,  is  an  exeeilecit 
remedy  for  expelling  worms.  Tlie  dose  for  a  child  is  one  or  two 
teaspounfids  (according  to  the  age),  which  shoidd  be  taken  before 
breakfast,  and  followed  by  an  active  purge  of  castor  oil  after  the  84?e- 
ond  or  third  dose.  This  remedy,  no  donbt.  acts  mechanically  on  tlie 
w^orms,  and  yet  when  given  in  large  doses  does  not  produce  griping 
or  purging.  We  have  used  cow-itch  in  the  West  Indies  in  some 
hundreds  of  cases,  and  have  never  known  any  bad  effect  result  from 
it,  nor  have  %ve  ever  found  it  to  fail  in  expelling  the  long  ronnd 
worms.  It  produces  no  eifect  on  the  tape-worm,  and  very  little  on 
the  small  worm  of  the  lower  bowel.     (See  article  Warms.) 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  i 

Cream  of  tartar  acts  as  an  excellent  diuretic  in  dropsy  of  the 
belly,  not  depending  on  diseased  liver  or  other  visceral  obstracti^ns 
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when  taken  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
or  two  pints  of  water,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  An  excellent  pur- 
gative in  common  use  is  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap,  in  tlie  following 
proportions :  • 

Cream  of  tartar,  thirty  grains. 
Jalap,  fifteen  g^ins.     Mix. 

The  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  known  by  the  name  oiimperiai 
dri7ik  is  a  useful  beverage  in  feverish  affections. 

The  best  laxative  for  those  who  are  troubled  with  piles  is  com- 
posed of  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur,  of  each  a  drachm. 

It  is  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers. 

CREAM. 

Sweet  cream  is  a  good  medicine  for  consumptives.  Some  con- 
sumptive patients  cannot  or  will  not  take  cod-liver  oil,  on  account 
of  the  taste,  but  are  willing  to  take  cream  in  large  doses.  It  is  by 
no  means  as  useful  for  consumptives  as  cod-liver  oil,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  remedy  of  value.  It  may  be  combined  with  whiskey. 
Some  patients  can  take,  with  benetit,  half  a  tumbler  of  cream  and 
whiskey  with  their  meals.  It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact 
that  consumptive  patients  oftentimes  dislike  fat  meat,  and  fat  of  all 
kinds. 

Such  patients  frequently  enjoy  the  taste  of  cream,  and  are  bene- 
fited by  using  it  freely. 

COLD  CREAM— CAMPHOR  ICE. 

Cold  cream^  so  much  used  in  the  toilet,  may  be  made  of  almond 
ail^  rose-water,  otto  of  roses,  white  wax,  and  sj}er7n<i€eti.  With  the 
addition  of  camphor,  this  becomes  tlie  so-called  camphor  ice. 

CREOSOTE. 

This  was  discovered  in  1832.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  useful  in  vomiting,  in  diar- 
rhoML,  in  seordckness,  in  hemorrhages,  in  toothache  (applied  in  the 
cavity),  in  inflammation  of  mtuxn^  memhra/nes,  in  bums,  in  chil- 
blains, gangrenes,  in  shin  diseases,  and  for  ulcers. 

In  its  action  it  much  resembles  carbolic  acid,  but  is  inferior  to 
it.  On  account  of  its  disagreeable  odor,  it  is  much  less  used  than 
it  would  be  if  its  odor  were  more  agreeable.  Of  late  years  carbolic 
Hcid  seems  to  be  taking  its  place. 
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In  duirrhwa  I  have  ftnind  remarkable  results  from  creosote 
Perhaps  carbolic  acicl  inight  have  served  iny  purpose  just  as  nieO. 

Doses- — One  or  two  drops  in  water,  well  shaken.  Some  ym* 
Boiis  wiH  bear  very  large  doses. 

CROTON  OIL. 

The  plant  from  which  it  is  prodoeed  grows  in  Ceylon,  the 
Malabar  eoast,  China,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  This  oil  i« 
a  powerful  purgative  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drops,  either  midt 
into  a  pill,  with  crumbs  of  bread,  or  taken  in  a  little  ca&torofl; 
and  two  or  three  drops  nibbed  on  the  tongue  act  with  equal  cer- 
tainty;  hence  ita  value  in  apoplexy  attended  with  difficulty  w 
6wa] lowing,  mania,  tetanus  accompanied  with  locked  jaw^  and  in 
other  diseases  where  remerlies  in  more  bulky  doses  could  not  be 
easily  administered.  When  apoplexy  is  threatened,  the  prompl 
and  poweifully  revulsive  action  of  this  remedy  may  be  the  meani 
of  warding  off  the  impending  danger;  and  it  has  been  often  known 
to  give  relief  in  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness  and  colic  when  other 
means  had  failed.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  to  assist  the 
action  of  other  remedies  in  expelling  tape-worm. 

Croton  oil  rubbed  in  ni>on  the  skin  produces  an  eruption  of 
small  pustules,  and  when  used  in  this  manner  has  been  found  tii 
some  cases  preferable  to  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  as  a  ooimier- 
irritant. 

Croton  oil.  two  dracliins^ 
'  ALiQOndoil,  Bxi  ounce.    Mix. 


CROUP. 


I 


The  disease  termed  croup,  although  it  occnrp  occasionally  in  the 
full-grown  person,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  children.  It 
consists  in  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  a  whitish  membrane,  somewhat  similar  ta 
the  lining  of  an  egg-shell.  Upon  this  inflammation,  upon  the 
presence  of  tlie  white  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  and  upon  the 
spasmodic  action  which  both  are  apt  to  produce,  the  symptoms  of 
croup  and  its  dangerous  consequences  mainly  depend. 

Croup  occurs  commonly  in  young  children  between  the  agee  of 
two  and  six  years.     It  is  rarely  met  with  in  infants  at  the  breast 

Sijmptmns. — Croup  usually  commences  with  all  the  apj»ennmce 
of  common  cough,  and  is  not  easily  detected,  even  by  the  medical 
man,  in  its  earliest  stage.     The  child  coughs,  and  has  more  or  leei 
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fever,  with  hot  and  cold  fits,  flashed  face,  watery  red  eyes,  and 
restlessness  at  night.  The  cough  at  this  time  is  occasionally 
hard  and  hollow,  and  the  child  shows  signs  of  uneasiness  about 
the  throat  by  frequently  carrying  the  hand  to  this  part,  and 
complaining  of  pain.  The  voice  may  also  be  hojirse ;  and  when 
these  symptoms  exist,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  application 
of  appropriate  remedies,  for  although  they  may  be  nothing  more 
than  common  cough  with  irritation  of  the  throat,  yet  they  may 
be  the  first  signs  of  an  attack  of  croup,  and  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  have  expended  a  little  care,  anxiety  and  medicine  for  noth- 
ing, jthan  to  allow  a  disease  of  the  most  fatal  kind  to  gain  ground 
and  establish  itself,  from  the  want  of  -proper  attention.  The 
symptoms  just  enumerated  may  continue  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  without  much  change;  but  sooner  or  later  the  character  of 
the  cough  suddenly  alters,  and  assumes  what  is  called  the  cronpy 
Bound.  This  changes  usually  takes  place  in  the  night,  and  is  so 
peculiar  that  when  a  person  has  once  heard  the  croupy  cough  he 
can  never  mistake  it  again.  It  is  a  sharp  dry,  ringing  cough,  which 
is  followed  by  a  hissing  inspiration,  and  is  compared  to  the  crowing 
of  a  cock  or  the  barking  of  a  young  puppy.  The  fits  of  coughing 
are  most  frequent  during  the  night,  and  soon  produce  a  most  un- 
favorable effect  on  the  state  of  the  little  patient;  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  often  bathed  in  perspiration ;  the  eyes  watery ;  the  skin  burn- 
ing hot;  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard;  the  voice  is  hoarse;  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  windpipe  is  often  tender  to  the  touch.  This  is 
the  first  dangerous  change  in  the  character  of  the  complaint,  and 
when  it  has  once  taken  place,  the  symptoms  commonly  proceed 
from  bad  to  woi'se.  During  the  early  stage  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  not  verj^  frequent,  and  during  their  intervals  the  child  may  ob- 
•  tain  a  little  rest ;  but  they  soon  return  with  renewed  severity.  The 
croupy  sound,  hissing  breathing,  and  suflbcation,  are  now  more 
evidently  marked  {confirm^  stage) ;  the  face  is  bloated ;  the  pulse 
extremely  quick,  and  the  skin  hot;  eacli  fit  of  coughing  seems  to 
threaten  death  by  suffocating  the  child;  and  when  the  fit  has  passed 
over  he  lies  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety  and  restlessness,  with  the 
head  thrown  back  and  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  in  full  action, 
showing  that  nature  is  making  violent  but  vain  eflTorts  to  convey 
air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  the  interior  of  the  chest  The  fits  of 
coughing  are  now  sometimes  followed  by  vomiting,  and  very  often 
by  the  discharge  from  the  windpipe  of  viscid  phlegm  or  shreds  of 
the  white  membrane  which  is  formed  inside ;  in  some  cases  regular 
moulds  of  the  air  passages,  resembling  pieces  of  macaroni,  are  spit 
up.  This  gives  a  tcmpoi'ary  relief,  but  the  fits  of  suffocative  cough- 
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in«;  ?(>on  ret  11  ni,  and  rednco  the  patient  to  an  extreme  de^rc^of 
weakiiesg  {collapsed  stage).  The  difficully  of  breathing  ia  mm 
pLM^riianeiit,  and  the  little  siiilerer  dues  nut  seem  to  obtain  %  mti- 
incut's  relief,  bnt  lie.^  gasjnng  for  breath,  with  a  sunken  ct»nii];e- 
UHiice  and  cold  skin.  The  pidse  is  now  very  tjiiiek,  small  and,  weJ[; 
the  face  bathed  in  a  euld  sweat,  and  pale,  with  lividity  of  the  lijis; 
the  cough  16  let^s  frequent,  and  is  evidentlv  failing  witli  the  btren^i 
of  the  child;  the  'Poice  is  almost  inaudilile;  the  patient  liecomca 
restless,  often  makes  convulsive  efforts  a^  if  to  free  hie  thnmt  fruni 
some  obbtnictiun,  and  either  perif-heB  in  convukiona,  or  fall^  Jiitu  a 
state  of  lethargy,  whieli  gradually  settles  down  into  des&th. 

There  are  two  hinds  of  crovp^t7*7tc  a7id  fahr.  True  a-onp 
com^s  on  yraduaUy\  and  is  lesH  likely  to  excite  alarm  t/tan  falM 
croup,  whii^h  cornea  on  suddenly.  True  eroup  t»  attended  tcii/i  feter 
and  faUe  memhrane  in  the  throat ;  false orou2>  i^  not  af  '  '  tih 
fever  or  false  inemhrane  in  the  throat,     Trus  croup  ij*  alf  ij^ 

fatM  in  the  course  of  four  or  Jive  days  ;  fahe  crmip  aiway^  reoo^ 
ers,  hut  is  liable  to  come  on  again.    (See  Fcdse  Group.) 

TREATMENT   OF  TRUE   CBOFP. 

If  Tin  phyt^it^ian  can  be  obtained,  begin  the  treatment  early,  f<,»r 
althongh  ubiTi>5t  all  ctises  of  true  cnmp  die,  yet  there  is  every  [mi#- 
bibility  of  a  mistake,  and  what  we  suppose  to  be  true  croup  may  lie 
only  an  urtack  of  false  croup.  Evcti  if  the  case  prove  to  1»eoneof 
true  croup,  and  ultimately  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  have  tried  to 
gave  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  to  have  somewhat  relieved  hid  anf- 
ferings. 

1.  Give  ipecac  in  doses  just  large  enough  to  cause  tnild  vomfl* 
ing. 

9.  Place  a  warm  poultice  around  the  neck.  During  all  the 
treatment  sustain  the  patient  by  beef-tea  and  stimuhknti>  eHUttously 
used. 

3.  Fill  tlie  room  with  the  vapor  of  boiling  water.  A  large  kettlt! 
filled  with  boiling  water  may  be  kept  on  the  stove  until  the  room  is 
Jillcf]  with  hot  steam.  The  room  should  be  kept  at  a  very  wamt 
temperature. 

In  desperate  cases  physicians  sometimes  open  the  larynx. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  true  croup  is  not  so  eoraoion 
affection  as  is  commonly  sii]>i>o;sed.  Tlie  great  majority  of  ca^m 
the  m-caUed  croup  are  simply  eases  of  spa^m  of  ifie  gloUis^  ar  falm 
eroup,  *'  Croupy  children  *'  are  those  who  are  liable  to  these  attacks 
oi  false  croup,  1  repeat  again  that  thcBC  attacks  cause  nnneceflsarj 
id  arm. 
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FALSE   CROUP,  OR  SPASM  OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 

Tins  is  a  spasmodic  closing  of  the  glottis,  with  shrill  breathing. 

It  comes  on  quickly,  and  hists  but  a  little  time.  It  is  mo£t 
frequent  during  the  period  of  teething. 

It  sometimes  greatly  alarms  the  parents  of  the  child,  who  feai 
that  the  symptoms  betoken  real  croup. 

TREATATENT  OF  FALSE  CROUP. 

1.  Slap  or  strike  the  back  and  limbs. 

2.  Apply  cold  to  the  head. 

3.  Put  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  water.  This  treatment  is  almost 
al  w ays  s  uccessf u  1. 

Some  children  are  subject  to  these  attacks  very  frequently. 
During  the  intervale  they  should  be  treated  by  tonics,  such  as  iron, 
pliosphorus,  strychnine,  sunlight,  &c. 

This  subject  of  false  croup  is  so  important  that  I  quote  in  full 
fipom  Tobold : 

"During  an  attack  we  place  the  child  in  an  upright  position, 
sprinkle  water  in  the  face,  admit  pure  fresh  air,  strike  with  the  hand 
on  the  back,  rub  the  extremities  with  flannel,  or  put  sinapisms  on 
the  breast  and  calves  of  the  legs,  and  apply  quieting  lavements, 
especially  with  infused  chamomile  or  valerian. 

''  Sometimes  the  excitation  of  choking,  through  irritation  of  the 
60it  palate  and  pharynx  by  means  of  the  linger,  relieves  the  spasm. 
Inhalations  of  ether  or  chloroform  are  also  highly  spoken  of  by  many 
authors.     But  they  must  be  used  on  children  with  great  caution. 

'*  In  regard  to  the  prophylaxis  (prevention),  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  therapeutics,  we  have  first  of  all  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  attacks  by  improving  the  diet  and  avoiding  all  in- 
jurious causes.  All  physical  excitation,  terror,  anger,  sudden  wak- 
ing out  of  sleep,  irritation  of  the  air-passages  through  faulty  swal- 
lowing in  drinking  hastily,  also  punishment  that  tends  to  frighten 
children,  should  be  zealously  avoided.  The  sucking  child  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  mother's  breast,  unless  other  diseased  states 
demand  a  change. 

"  If  the  child  has  been  weaned  shortly  before  the  attack,  restore 
it  again  to  the  mother's  breast,  or  provide  a  good  wet  nurse.  When 
this  is  not  convenient,  at  least  provide  unadulterated  milk  from  one 
and  the  same  good  cow,  or  ass's  milk,  either  pure  or  adulterated 
with  one-third  water,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

'*  In  the  next  place,  provide  for  good  and  healthy  air,  and  for  a 
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residence  in  a  siioiiy  niuuntHin  region  tliat  is  protected  from  dw 
north-c^Hiit  winds,  or  on  tlie  sea-coast. 

**  Tukiiif^j  culd  mnst  be  sednlously  avoiiled  by  appropriate  wurm 
clothin£^.  The  diet  of  oldc^r  eliildren  should  be  stimiilatipg  «id 
iiounsbin|]j,  bnt  as  easily  di^ceatible  as  possible. 

'*  Weakly,  eacheetie  children  we  treat  by  means  of  tonicssid- 
ininisterinrr  bark,  or  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  from  2  to  5 
grains,  three  times  a  day. 

**  In  our  special  therapeutics,  we  have  chiefly  to  direct  otirat* 
tention  to  the  existing  basis  of  disease.  Disordered  digestioo,  rn- 
testinal  catarrh,  the  irritation  of  worms,  diarrhoea,  demand  corre- 
Bponding  remedies." 

CUBEBS. 

The  ]>lant  from  which  this  species  of  pepper  is  obtained  k  t 
native  of  Java,  t!ie  Mauritius,  tlie  island  of  Ceylon,  and  other  ciet- 
ern  countries*  Cubcbs  were  tii'st  used  niedieinally  iti  Europe  in 
1816,  and  are  now  in  very  general  use  in  the  treatment  of  goDO^ 
rhosa,  which  yields  readily  to  this  pepper  when  taken  in  the  d^*c  ai 
a  drachm  (about  ades8ert-spr>unful)  thrice  a  day,  in  a  ^ mall  qua ntitj 
of  water,  or  in  wine  and  water.  (See  Gonorrhoea.)  Cubebsj  have 
also  been  known  to  give  considerable  relief  in  chronic  catarrh  of  tlifej 
bladder,  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  thix'C  times  dully. 


DANDELION. 

This  is  a  very  common  and  well-kno^^  plant ;  the  only  prepam- 
tion  directed  in  the  pharmacopceia  is  the  extract  ofdand^lum,  whicit 
is  not  supposed  to  possess  any  active  medicinal  property,  li  i^ 
Bonictimes  given,  ou  account  of  the  bitter  pnnciplo  which  it  co©* 
tains,  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion,  and  from  its  diuretic  virtue  h  oe- 
easionally  administered  in  dropsical  affections,  along  with  wioro 
active  reinedies.  This  j)laut  is  said  to  have  been  of  groat  servicf 
in  jaundice,  and  in  chronic  iullanmiatioti  of  the  liver,  and  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  but  its  virtues  a]»pear  to  be  iDUch 
overrated  by  some  medical  men.  The  dose  of  the  extract  of  dande* 
lion  is  half  a  drachm,  four  times  a  day,  in  peppermint  or  einDiman 
water. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE,   OR  BELLADONNA. 

This  plant  grows  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  shady  places,  and  is 
frequently  met  with  amongst  old  ruins.    In  the  month  of  Septem- 
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ber  it .  bears  sweetish-tasted  berries,  of  a  purple  color,  which  are 
powerfully  narcotic,  aud  from  their  resemblance  to  cherries,  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  tfempted  to  eat  them,  and  death  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  consequence.  The  symptoms  ai'ising  from  eating  the 
berries  are-delirium,  accompanied  with  violent  laughter  and  various 
gestures,  as  if  the  individual  were  grasping  at  imaginary  objects  ; 
the  eyes  are  red,  and  appear  as  if  they  protruded  from  their  grbits, 
and  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  immovable.  These  symptoms  are 
soon  followed,  when  the  case  terminates  fatally,  by  loss  of  voice, 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  convulsions.  This  poison  has  the 
eflfect  of  paralyzing  the  stomach,  so  that  emetics  are  rarely  found 
to  act;  it  is  advisable,  however,  in  the  firet  instance,  to  give  three 
grains  of  tartar  emetic^  or  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  sulphate 
cf  zinc  {white  vitriol),  or  six  grains  of  sulphute  of  copper  {Hue 
vitriol),  in  a  little  water;  but  the  only  way  which  can  be  trusted  to 
of  emptying  the  stomach  is  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump.  The 
best  antidotes  are  strong  coffee,  and  the  effusion  of  cold  water  on  the 
head  and  body,  and  inorphine. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  German  physicians  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  virtites  of  this  plant,  which,  though  of  great  value  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  medical  men,  is  nevertheless  of  too  danger- 
ous a  nature  to  admit  of  being  used  with  safety  as  a  popular 
remedy. 

Belladonna  was  fii*st  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  as  a  fomenta- 
tion, to  soothe  the  pain  of  cancerous  and  other  foul  sores,  and  has 
since  been  employed  internally  in  a  similar  manner  to  hemlock, 
henbane,  and  other  narcotic  remedies,  as  a  palliative  in  cancer. 
The  extract  of  belladonna  ntbbed  over  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  dilating  the  pupils  of  the  eyes;  hence 
it  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose  before  the  operation  for 
cataract  is  performed.  In  cases  of  blindness  arising  from  opacity 
of  the  centre  of  the  lens,  a  little  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  belladonna  dropped  into  the  eyes  three  or  four  times  a  day,  by 
dilating  the  pupils,  allows  the  sight  to  be  restored  for  a  time ;  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  this  practice  may  be  continued  for  years. 
Professor  Beer,  the  celebrated  oculist  of  Vienna,  recommends  half 
a  drachm  of  the  extract,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  mercurial 
ointment,  to  be  rubbed  in  upon  the  temple  every  night  at  bed-time 
in  cases  where  there  is  deep-seated  pain  of  the  eye-ball ;  and  the 
extract  alone,  applied  in  the  form  of  plaster,  often  gives  relief  in 
cases  of  tic-douloureux  and  rheumatic  pains.  The  belladonna 
plaster  of  tlie  pharmacopoeia,  applied  under  the  loins,  is  often  of 
great  service  in  allaying  the  pain  attending  difficult  menstruatic  n. 
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An  ointment  composed  of  a  drachm  of  tlie  pxtiMrt  oi'  bell&doma 
mixed  with  seven  dradnos  of  lard  it  an  excolleut  remedy  iu  pile^^ind 
when  rubbed  on  the  perinjeum  gives  relief  in  ehordtje,  BL*lladi>oui 
ha8  been  used  of  hite  jear^  as  a  ren^edy  in  h*»opiutx-c«>ngh.  Pn>fc6^of 
A.  T.  Tliumpson  sajs:  '^I  have  ordered  tlie  extract  in  do&esofoDe- 
eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  ciiild  eight  years  of  age,  and  gnutiiailj 
increas(*d  the  dose  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Its  power  i»vi*r  the 
cough  IB  extraordinary.  It  produces  a  state  of  tlie  fikin  cW»Ijr 
resenihling  seaclfttinaj  ac('omf>anied  witli  ft^ver,  suft\ifeecl  eye,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  fretjuently,  though  nut  always,  headache.  WkiUt 
these  symptoms  eonthiue,  the  cough  remains  abi^eut,  but  it  retiirus 
as  BOun  as  they  disappear.  By  keeping  tlie  habit  for  a  BuffideDi 
time  under  the  intluence  of  the  remedy,  the  period  of  the  dispieaa^ 
has  always  been  greatly  shortened,**  Ilnhnemaun,  llufeland,  and 
other  German  physicians,  rccomujend  belladonna  to  be  given  in  tJ)e 
following  manner  n&  a  preventive  of  scarlet  fever; 

Extract  of  belladonna,  three  grains, 

Cimiamrju  water,  an  oanoe.  Mix,  Three  drops  of  this  solcttoii  ore  to  be  pjfm 
twice  a  da  J  to  a  cbOd  a  jear  old^  adding  one  drop  for  eyerj  year,  until  iweWe  be  tjibtt 
for  a  do&e. 

This  defensive?  prf^paration  lin;?,  however,  been  known  to  fail  m 
sevei-al  cases  in  which  it  htis  been  tried  where  scaHatina  was  raging 
as  an  epidemic.  The  small ness  of  the.  dose,  however,  renders  it 
perfectly  harmless. 

Ill  administering  belladonna,  the  ^pi'ecaution  must  be  atten^Ifd 
to  of  commencing  w^ith  small  doses;  half  a  grain  of  the  extraet^nr 
a  grain  uf  the  powder  of  the*  dried  leaves,  gradually  increiisc^ci  ut 
three  or  four  grains,  or  nulil  slight  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  »iid 
a  sensation  of  dryness  and  heat  of  the  mouth  and  tliraut  are  felt 
(See  Atropifie,) 

D£AFN£B6,-    (See  Ear^  Disemea  ft/,) 


DELIRIUM    TREMENS. 

This  disorder  arises  from  excess  in  drinking  ^pirituotis  h'qtion^ 
or  from  the  abuse  of  opium;  rajvly  from  other  causes.  It  ci»iiitt  ^ 
on  generally  after  a  debauch,  or  in  drunkards,  in  conscqneuee 
of  giving  up  their  accustomed  stimulus  too  suddenly.  In  j?oitte 
cases  delirium  is  the  lirst  symptom  observed ;  but  in  general  tborc 
are  certain  premonitory  signs,  indicative  of  its  approach.  Ttc 
patient  is  restless,  peevish,  and  cannot  sleep  wollj  his  manuer 
becomes  hurried  and  abrupt,  atid  he  appears  lownspiritei  Afirt 
remaining  some  time,  perhaps  tw^o  or  three  days  or  a  week,  iJi  tlut 
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state,  bis  ideas  become  confused,  be  bustles  about  as  if  he  bad 
more  business  to  do  than  he  could  manage,  lie  is  exceed- 
ingly restless,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  wildness  in  his 
countenance.  The  *  characteristic  syiuptonis  of  the  disease  then 
begin  to  declare  themselves;  the  hands,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  body,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor;  the  tongue  is 
also  tremulous,  and  there  is  a  twitching  motion  of  the  tendons 
at  the  wrist.  If  the  patient  sleep,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time; 
he  awakes  suddenly,  alarmed  by  some  frightful  di-Otim.  At 
length  the  mind  becomes  affected ;  he  fancies  that  there  is  some 
mischief  plotting  against  him,  or  that  his  affairs  are  going 
vrrong,  and  is  constantly  talking  about  them.  When  the  deli- 
rium is  fully  established  he  cannot  sleep,  and  attempts  fre(pK'ntly 
jto  get  out  of  bed.  If  he  escape  from  his  apartment  theru  is 
no  difficulty  in  leading  him  back  to  bed,  if  he  be  spoken  to 
quietly;  but  if  thwarted  he  becomes  exceedingly  suspicious, 
accuses  those  near  him  of  having  some  mischievous  design 
against  him,  and  struggles  to  get  away.  The  hallucinations 
attending  this  disease  are  always  of  a  desponding  character;  the 
patient  fancies  that  he  is  attacked  by  robbers,  and  struggles  as 
if  he  were  defending  himself;  or  he  supposes  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
are  hovering  around  him,  and  he  moves  his  arms  as  if  he  were 
driving  them  awa}'. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  delirium  tremens  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  brain,  inasmuch  as  the 
treatment  required  for  the  latter  would  produce  the  worst  effects 
in  the  former  disease,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
affections  of  the  brain  by  the  absence  of  pain,  the  trembling 
of  the  hands  and  tongue,  the  starting  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrists, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  delirium,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
previous  habits  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ]»atient  with 
inflammation  of  the  brain  luis  a  strong,  full  pulse,  hot  skin,  flushed 
face,  red  eyes,  dry  and  red  tongue;  he  suffers  from  a  distressing  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  sound  ;  and  the  delirium  is  generally  furious. 

The  length  of  time  required  by  delirium  tremens  to  run  its 
ccnirse  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  generally  terminates  within  a 
week,  and  is  not  a  dangerous  disease  when  judiciously  treated. 
{See  Stimidanta  and  Narcotics  for  remarks  on  Chronic  Ahx^hol- 
ism,) 

TREATMENT  OF    DELIRIUM   TREMENS. 

1.  Give  the  patient  one  grain  of  opium  every  three  hours.  If 
this  fails,  double  the  dose. 
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2.  Give  Ticmrisliiiig  and  easily  df treated  lVM>d, 

3.  Trv  elil<-n'rjfunii,  hi  dose^s  of  une  or  tvvu  teaspoonfulsj  or  hro 
mule  of  potjifs^iiin^,  in  doses  of  40  grains.  It  is  the  opinion  of  intnj 
tliiit  delirinni  tremens  is  best  troiited  hy  f?iving  no  medicine  wW- 
ever — by  simply  "'lettinir  the  patient  rip.-" 

DLOirinriv  tremens  seenis  to  be  caused  botli  by  sudden  withdrawal 
of  ^tiijudants  and  by  continuiu*^  to  nse  them  to  exeess- 

Durinfi;'  tlie  attack  the  |)atient  should  be  kept  where  lie  can  do  no 
harm.  The  bromide  ot*  poiassimii  may  be  given  during  the  iutcr- 
vaU  of  tlie  attsieks,  in  doses  of  10  or  15  grains. 

On  the  treatment  of  this  disea-^e  AitkeTi  thus  remarks; 

"Opium  njHV  be  administered  witli  safety  and  advsiUtage  onlj 
iB  protracted  cases,  provided  the  qnantity  given  in  twenty-fotiT 
hours  is  never  allowed  to  exceed  the  fidl  dose  wliielj  would  l)e  (S)Tk^ 
sidered  safe  for  a  healthy  person  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  palieiil. 
Where  it  appeal's  to  be  indicated  in  protracted  cases,  it  oui^ht  to  be 
pusliod  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  two  or  three  doses,  while  }t£^eff«eU 
ai*e  cnrefnlly  wati-hed.  Its  use  must  b*.*  discontinnetl  for  at  leH^I « 
gotMl  Toany  hours,  as  soon  as  a  full  maxinunn  amount  of  from  half  a 
drarduo  to  two  draehnis  of  the  tincture  in  all  has  been  reacheti,  0f 
even  sooner  if  the  |>n]Mls  haveljeer.me  at  all  ennsiderably  *'omm**te*l 
during  its  use.  This  reme*iy  should  always  lie  given  in  tlie  flnid 
forms,  otlierwise  it  is  apt  to  accumulate  jti  the  howel&^tfwingto  Uie 
weakened  state  of  the  digestion;  and  a  htxativ^e,  or  even  a  pnr^ 
tive,  sliould  be  alteruatp.d  with  opium,  fulh>wed  by  a  bitter  tunic, 
wbit'h  always  operates  favorably  in  lingering  cases  of  nervous  mmA 
dys]>eptic  exhaustion.  Narcotics  are  thus  only  safe  in  delirium 
tremens  when  tliey  are  given  with  the  object  of  aiding  and  second- 
ing the  natural  cure  of  the  disease,  employed  in  moderate  dosee,  and 
pvei\  only  at  the  later  stages.  The  heroic  use  of  them^  its  heretofore 
too  often  advocated,  even  by  the  most  eminent  physicians^  is  now 
recognized  as  a  treatment  which  merely  substituted  uarcotic  poison- 
ing for  aleohoh'sm  or  delirium  tremens." 

DIABETES. 


This  disease  usually  commences  slowly,  and  the  general  health 
often  suffei'^  materially  before  the  nature  of  the  disorder  i&  dtseoT- 
ered.  The  tirst  symptoms  exy:»erienced  are  indigestioiK  generiil  dt- 
bility,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  thirst,  and  irregular,  capricioiJS 
and  sometiuies  voracious  appetite,  Atlengtlj  the  patient  accidettt- 
ally  notices  that  his  urnie  is  considerably  augmented  in  qtiantity» 
and,  from  the  time  that  this  observation  has  been  made,  he  fiudi 
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that  the  quantity  discharged  gradually  increases.  As  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  become  more  severe ; 
the  skin  feels  hai-sh  and  dry  ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  heat  and  weight 
at  the  stomach  ;  alternate  chills  and  flushes  of  heat  are  experienced, 
and  the  patient  is  very  low-spirited.  All  the  symptoms  go  on 
steadily  increasing  in  severity ;  the  urgent  thiret  and  frequent  desire 
to  empty  the  bhidder  become  very  distressing,  particularly  during 
the  night ;  there  is  a  dull  aching  sensation  across  the  loins,  slight 
giddiness,  and  occasicmal  headache ;  coi\gli,  and  shortness  of  brea- 
thing, and  entire  loss  of  sexual  desire.  As  the  disease  advances 
towards  a  fatal  termination,  the  gnms  become  red,  swollen,  and 
bleed  from  the  slightest  pressure,  the  taste  is  depraved,  the  tongue 
18  foul,  with  red  edges;  the  strength  is  much  diminished,  and  the 
body  emaciated ;  the  appetite,  which  was  previously  voracious, 
gives  way ;  the  legs  become  dropsical,  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
weak. 

The  urine  is  of  a  pale  straw  coh)r,  sometimes  insipid,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  faint  smell,  some: 
what  reseml)ling  that  of  violets,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar.  The  presence  of  sugar  is  ascertained  by  chemical  tests. 
There  is  a  form  of  diabetes  where  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine. 
This  form  is  less  serious  in  its  character.  The  quantity  of  urine 
voided  varies  from  eight  to  twenty  pints  daily,  and  there  are  well- 
authenticated  cases  on  record  in  which  the  average  discharge  was 
from  forty  to  tifty  pint^  a  day.  The  weight  of  the  urine  when  the 
disease  is  confirmed  invariably  exceeds  that  of  the  liquids  drunk; 
and  is  in  some  cases  greater  than  both  the  food  and  drink  consumed, 
even  when  the  hunger  and  thirst  are  extreme.  The  quantity  of 
pugar  contained  in  the  urine  is  much  greater  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  and  it  varies  in  the  urine  of  the  same  individual  at  diftbrent 
times;  an  ounce  ot sugar  has  been  extracted,  in  several  cases,  from 
each  pound  of  urine. 

The  nature  of  diabetes  is  so  little  understood,  that  medical  men 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  body 
in  which  it  is  seated.  Some  suppose  that  the  kidneys  are  the  pri- 
mary scat  of  the  disease,  others  that  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  skin  ;  and  it  has  been  imputed  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  blood.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  fortius  disease, 
such  as  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquore,.  long-continued  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
ti(ms,  excess  in  /enery,  grief,  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  depresses  the 
vital  powere;  but  if  these  or  other  exhausting  causes  could  of  them- 
selves bring  on  this  disorder,  it  would  c^'tainly  be  of  more  frequent 
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occurrence ;  there  can  bfj  no  doubt,  however,  that  thej  act    - 
causes^  when  there  is  n  dispos^ition  to  the  disease  in  the  r-j   ^    i 

Diabetes  runs  its  coiirso  in  some  eases  in  a  month  or  two,  md 
continues  in  others  during  several  yearB.  It  is  soiiietimefi  CiUnpU- 
?ated  with  piihnonary  consumption  or  chronic  broncl^itiSj  and  i«io 
frequently  fatal  that  many  luedical  men,  though  they  admit  that 
it  may  be  much  relieved,  or  even  suspended  for  a  time,  are  ne^-er- 
tlicless  ofopininti  that  a  radical  cure  cannot  be  effected. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diabetes.  //*  mie  there  is  9u</ar  in  th 
tmne  ;  in  the  other  there  is  tuyt.  Diabetes  with  bulbar  m  the  urine 
is  the  more  serious  form.  Pliysicians  detect  the  preeence  of  sngir 
in  the  urine  by  chemical  processes. 

The  prospects  of  a  patient  afflicted  with  dial>et©s  lire  not  ^j^4, 
Kecovery  is  rare.  They  may,  however,  be  much  benefited  bj 
dieting  and  by  medicine,  and  may  live  many  years.  ^ 

TaEATME5T  OF  DLA3ETB8* 

There  is  no  specific  for  this  disease.  Everything  has  been  tried, 
with  failure.  The  patient  may  take  an}*  of  the  ordinary  tonics  with 
advantage.  It  is  found  by  experience  to  be  best  to  abstain  from 
suo^ar  and  from  starch,  wliich  is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  procesi 
of  digestion.  Biearl)oruite  of  soda,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  three  of 
four  tin)es  a  day,  appears  to  do  good. 

Di%  Cliamplin  recoinmeods  bran  bread  for  diabetic  patients 
He  speaks  frum  poi^sonal  experience  of  its  efficacy*  The  forxDuli 
for  making  these  bran  cakes  is  as  follows: 

'*  Take  a  f|nantity  of  wheat  bran.  IJoil  it  in  two  snct.**^f« 
waters  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  time  straining  it  throujch  i 
sieve;  wash  it  vvell  with  cold  water  on  tlie  sieve^  until  the  water 
runs  off  perfectly  clear.  Squeeze  tl>e  watched  bran  in  a  ck»tli  fti 
dry  as  possible,  then  spread  it  thinly  on  a  dish,  and  place  it  in  t 
slow  uvea.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  crisp  it  is  fit  for  grindmg 
into  fine  powder. 

**  The  bran  thus  prepared  is  ground  in  the  rnlH  for  the  parpose, 
and  must  be  sifted  through  a  wiro  sieve  of  eucli  iineuess  ad  to  rvqtUfe 
the  use  of  a  brush  to  jjass  it  tlinuigh,  and  what  reniainB  on  ibi 
sieve  must  he  regroimd  till  it  is  sufficiently  soft  and  line. 

**  To  prepare  a  cake,  take  of  this  bran  powder  three  or  four 
ounces,  tliree  new-laid  eggs,  one  and  a  lialf  <»r  two  onnce^  of  bnt- 
ter,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs  with  a  little  of 
tho  milk  and  warm  the  bnttcr  with  the  remainder  of  tlie  mtlk;^r 
the  whole  well  together,  adding  a  little  nutmeg  and  gi^-  -  -  -  '^m 
other  &pice  that  may  be  agreeable.     Bake  in  small  tin  .m^ 
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'which  must  be  well  buttered),  in  a  nither  quick  oven,  for  about  half 
an  hour.  The  cakes  when  baked  should  be  a  little  thicker  than 
a  captaiu^s  biscuit.  # 

"  These  cakes  may  be  eaten  with  meat  or  cheese  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  and  require  a  free  allowance  of  butter;  and  tlie 
cakes  are  more  pleasant  if  placed  in  the  oven  a  few  minutes  belore 
bein;z:  ])hiced  on  the  table. 

''  Wlien  Qtonomy  is  an  object,  when  a  chanf^e  is  required,  or  if 
the  stomach  cannot  bear  butter,  the  cakes  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: Take  of  the  prepared  bran  four  ounces,  three  eirirs,  al)out 
twelve  ounces  of  milk,  with  a  little  spice  and  salt ;  to  be  mixed  and 
put  into  a  basin  (previously  well  buttered).  Bake  it  for  about  an 
liour ;  the  loaf  may  then  be  cut  into  convenient  slices  and  toasted 
-when  wanted ;  or,  after  slicing,  it  may  be  re-baked  and  kept  in  the 
form  of  rusks. 

'*  Nothing  has  yet  been  dificovered  of  equal  utility  to  these 
bran  cakes,  combining,  as  they  do,  moderate  cost  with  freedom 
from  starch,  and  sufficient  ])leasantnes3  as  an  article  of  food." 

However  surely  an  exclusive  animal  diet  maj'  lessen  or  entinily 
remove  the  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  patient,  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot  long  be  tolerated.  Under  its  use  the  aj)petitc  fails, 
and  a  loathing  of  all  food  soon  happens.  The  necessity  of  a  mixed 
diet  for  man  has  been  shown  ;  and  it  is  as  necessary  for  him  when 
sutiering  from  diabetes  as  in  a  state  of  health.  In  this  disease  the 
nervous  system  is  undoubtedly  implicated,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to 
animal  food  alone,  were  it  practicable,  would  soon  be  followed  by 
an  airgravation  of  the  nervous  trouble.  There  is,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  throughout  the  course  of  the  disorder,  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  devitalization,  and  this,  too,  must  be  guarded  against.  For- 
tunately, the  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  kept  down,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  general  strength  of  the  system  maintained,  by  a  properly 
adjusted  diet  of  mixed  food.  Along,  then,  with  the  carnivorous  die- 
tary, whose  importance  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  certain  vegetables 
may  be  permitted,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage,  and 
these  are  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  onions,  spinach,  water-cress,  sorrel, 
endive,  lettuce,  &c.  Trousseau  has  found  no  ill  consequences  from 
eating  acid  fruits,  as  8trawl)erries,  gooseberries,  cherries ;  and  he  has 
allowed  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  He  even  suffers  his  diabetic 
])atient8  to  eat  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  if  they  greatly  crave  it, 
for,  as  he  remarks,  there  are  many  pei-sons  who  are  unable  to 
make  a  meal  without  it.  Such  a  regimen  is  more  likely  to  keep 
the  disease  stationary,  and  secure  the  general  comfort  of  the  patient, 
by  upholding  his  strength,  than  by  confining  him  to  one  kind  of 
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diet,  w]ncb  his  stoinacli  siioii  revolts  against,  and  whicli  -ult 

in  iiiniitritioiij  general  dclulity,  tlie  development  of  int*  re- 

fections, and,  sooner  or  Ij^er^  deatlu  Enforced  daily  exercbe  in  the 
open  mr,  when  ptjssible,  just  short  of  fatigue,  is  uf  ii&  much  inipur- 
tance  in  the  treatineiit  uf  diabetes  sis  diet,  G^'mntistius  should  be 
practised.  Trousseau  aays  that  he  has  repeatedly  ecen,  during  the 
hunting  j^cason^  dlnhetic  patients,  abroad  with  tljeir  gun  and  dug, 
cease  iKjth  to  drink  and  urinate  to  excess,  and  reguiii  iLcir  t^treuicth, 
and  even  their  virile  poweiu  A  feuit  of  flannel  or  buckskin  diouM 
be  worn  next  the  skin.  Warm  alkaline  baths  should  be  fi-equeatly 
taken,  Dlaheius  inMipidu^^  itjhere  therd  U  7io  Sf^ar  in  tAe  unnt^u 
far  lees  serious  in  its  character^  and  may  sometimes  be  succcsisfiillT 
treated  by  ordinary  tonicSj  or  by  email  doses  oi  perinmiyanaU  of 
potash* 


DIARRKCEA. 

FTA7X,    LO06KNE9S    OF   THE   BOWEI.S,    PUBOma. 

This  is  a  common  and  well-known  disorder,  cliaracterijted  by 
more  frequent  and  thinner  evaeuutiuns  from  the  bowels  than  nuturftl, 
aecom]>anie<l  or  nr*t  with  griping  pains  in  the  belly,  and  occurring 
generally  witliont  lever.  Diarrhoea  is  frequently  a  prelude  to  dyMHi- 
tery,  and  iKitli  these  disorders  arc  caused  by  a  morbid  state  of  tli6 
mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels  :  in  the  former  then?  i§ 
simply  irntatiun  or  relaxation  of  the  mucous  merubrane  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter there  is  intlammntion,  attended  with  constant  pain  and  fever. 

Diarrlicea  arises,  in  the  majority  of  csises,  frum  errors  in  diet, 
and  may  take  place  from  eating  tou  mucli,  from  unwholesome  food, 
or  from  a  peculiiirity  of  the  patient's  constituti(*n,  which  allows  him 
to  be  acted  on  by  certain  articles  of  diet  which  would  j»rodticc  no 
nnpleasant  eflect  on  other  people.  Other  not  unfrequent  causes  are 
checked  perspf ration  from  exposure  to  cold,  sitting  with  wet  feet, 
drinking  cold  water,  eider,  beer,  or  other  cold  beveraget^,  and  takiDg 
ices  when  the  body  is  overheated  at  the  time  ;  feiippr*ession  of  the 
menstrual  or  other  evacuationa,  and  increased  or  depraved  secretion 
of  bile.  In  some  constitutions  this  affection  comes  on  from  sudden 
frightj  surprise,  anger,  or  any  otlier  strong  mental  emotion;  and  ifl 
also  common  in  fever  and  measles,  and  generally  accompaniess  the  Ltrt 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumplion.  Diarrlioea  is  frequently  induct«l 
in  warm  el i mutes  liy  malmia^  and  is  in  all  countriaJ  occxtsIiH»allT 
epidemic,  from  causes  of  whose  nature  we  know  little  or  uuthinit- 

Diarrlima,  frum  whatever  cause  it  may  prcceed,  is  commonit 
announced  by  flatulency,  slight  distention  and  griping  of  tbe  bowels 
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and  sickness  at  stomach.  In  some  cases  the  belly  is  considerablj 
swollen,  hot,  and  painful.  The  patient  feels  relieved  after  eacli 
evacuation,  which  "is  voided  without  the  slightest  straining.  The 
Btools  vary  from  six  or  eight  to  twenty  or  more  in  number  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  at  first  copious,  and  appear  as 
if  a  dose  of  salts  had  been  taken,  but  afterwards  scanty  and  watery, 
in  some  cases  mixed  with  bile,  and  in  others  with  mucus. 

Treatment, — ^The  first  thing,  to  be  taken  into  con.<iderati(>n  in 
directing  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  is  the  cause  which  has  produced 
or  may  still  keep  it  up. 

When  diarrhoea  arises  from  over-eating,  from  irritating  or  un- 
wholesome food,  or  from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  it  is  then  an 
effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  offending  matter,  and  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  checked  abruptly  by  astringent  remedies,  which,  though 
of  great  service  when  judiciously  used,  are  often  given  indiscrimi- 
nately in  all  cases  of  this  disorder,  which  they  frequently  aggravate^ 
or  bring  on  other  diseases  of  a  more  serious  character.  In  many 
cases  the  efforts  of  nature  are  sufficient  to  restore  the  bowels  to  a 
healthy  state,  and  in  general  there  is  very  little  occasion  for  the  in- 
terference of  art.  In  most  cases  a  mild  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  the 
following  mixture,  is  all  that  is  necessary  : 

Rhubarb  in  powder,  fifteen  g^ns, 

Henry's  magnesia,  a  scruple. 

Cinnamon  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  half  a  drachm.     Mix. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  diarrhcea  observe  these  simple  rules.  They 
will  answer  for  the  great  majority  of  case^. 

1.  Do  not  check  it  too  early.— li  treatment  is  commenced  at  the 
outset,  some  mild  laxative  may  be  useful,  to  remove  the  irritating 
substances  in  the  bowels. 

2.  Use  mild  astringents, — The  common  cJialk  mixture  is  de- 
servedly popular.  For  all  ordinary  diarrhoea  I  use  creosote^  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  six  drops^  largely'  diluted  in  water.  I  have  had 
excellent  success  with  it.  It  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  and 
may  be  combined  with  paregoric,  or  laudanum,  or  morphine.  The 
cholera  mixture  (see  Cholera  Mixture)  is  to  be  recommended. 

Children  are  successfully  treated  by  lime-water,  h\  j^epsin^  and 
by  suhnitrate  of  hism^uth.  Laudanum  and  starch  injections  are 
useful  in  bad  cases.  Except  in  severe  cases,  an  astringent  mixture 
should  not  contain  much  opium. 

The  diet  in  diarrhoea  should  be  very  bland.  Arrow-root  and 
brandy  may  be  taken  for  a  day.  Common  flour  paste  is  excel- 
lent.    Cold  drinks  should  not  be  used.     The  cure  will  le  hastened 
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b]/  staying  in  the  house^  keepifig  a  /tofizontal  jH>eitfonj  atid  Uni 
iny  iighily  omr  the  abdofuen  ajimmel  hajidage, 

TBEATSfENT   OF   CDKOmO   DlARRFICEA, 

Tliis  is  a  very  obstinate  ami  intractftble  disorder.  SahmtrsU 
of  hi,wiitth  in  doses  of  five  ^raine  Ims  been  used  with  ^uccts^  It 
,\vjis  fomid  to  be  very  guccessful  daring  tlic  late  war,  in  the  diaiffacet 
of  tlie  army  and  navy.  All  tlie  astringents  may  be  tricdj  one  after 
tlie  other.  The  eouimon  lead  and  opium  pill  is  much  iised  in 
clinmic  as  in  acute  dian^hmtu  Ipecac^  in  vomiting  du^cs,  once 
wj'tnif^ht  a  remarkable  cure  in  my  luiiKk, 

Tlie  diet  must  be  carefully  mjiiiaged  in  both  chronic  and  acute 
diarrlirea. 

It  is  necessary  to  abstain  from  vegetables  and  raw  fruits^  tad 
Bubaist  for  a  time  on  bread,  meat,  ricCj  *fec. 

DlAKHnffiA,    OR    LCKISENESS    OF    THE    B0WKL8    IN    IXFAifTS.      (Set 

2Iantifjement  of  Children,) 

DIPSOMANIA,  OR  METnOMANIA. 

Thi.^  is  the  insauity  of  hard  drinkers.  It  is  not  po  nncommfm 
a  dii^easc  as  is  supposed.  Most  of  tlio  gross  intemperance  of  oer 
day  is  the  result  of  dii^ease  of  tlis  brain.  Spirituous  Hquons  ill 
great  excess  and  largely  adulterated  often  injure  the  brain,  and  de^ 
prive  the  individual  uf  hia  self-control,  Tljis  is  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  hiird  drinking.  Opium  has  the  same  effect.  Such  pe^ 
sons  can  never  he  slaved  by  the  pledge.  Tliey  violate  all 
pledges.  They  plunge  lieadlong  to  destruction.  In  spite  of 
the  tears  of  their  families,  in  sjjite  of  warnings,  in  spile  of  tfae 
horrors  of  impending  poverty,  in  spite  of  disease  and  threatenifig 
death,  in  s|>ite  of  tlie  most  solemn  promises  to  them&clves  and  to 
their  friends,  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  to  exce^. 
For  all  sueh  persons  we  should  be  as  charitable  as  we  are  for  iixmt 
who  are  raving  mad.  They  are  not  responsible  Jmngs,  The  time 
has  come  when  w^e  must  revise  our  treatment  of  drnnkenDesGL 
"When  we  administer  pledges  we  do  not  give  protection.  (See 
Jnsaniiy,) 

TREATMENT. 

Dipsomaniacs  and  opiomania^  shonld  be  treated  like  other 

maniacs.  Tliey  should  be  restrained.  They  have  no  will,  and  we 
must  supply  will  for  them.  It  is  frequently  well  to  confine  sad 
patients  in  a  good  inebriate  asylum. 
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DIPHTHERIA  (PUTEID  SORE  THROAT). 

•  '  The  name  tliphtheria  was  first  given  in  1827.  Tlie  disease  has 
been  known  for  centuries.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is 
more  frequent  than  in  others.  It  may  be  eitlier  a  very  mild  or  a 
very  severe  dis(»ase. 

Tlie  symptoms  are,  sore  throaty  general  exhmistion^  swelling  of 
tlie  glands  behind  the  jaw^  difficulty  of  swallowing^  fever ^  headache^ 
and  disturbance  of  digestion;  bad  breathy  thick^  yeUawish  deposit 
or  exudation  m  the  tonsils  and  in  the  throat ;  rapid  puUe, 

Some  very  mild  cases  ^lo  not  have  all  of  these  symptoms.  In  tlie 
milder  cases  there  may  be  very  little  fever,  and  the  exudation  may 
be  very  slight  indeed.  In  the  worst  cases  there  is  a  high  fever ^ 
very  great  swelling  of  the  glands,  great  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
soanetimes  exceedingly  ofibnsivo  breath;  hemorrhage  from  the 
mouth,  rectum,  or  stomach,  and  in  the  last  stages  stupor.  Death 
may  take  place  in  two,  three,  or  six  days. 

Sometimes  albumen  is  found  in  the  urine;  sometimes  a  blistered 
or  abrjvled  surface  on  the  body  will  be  covered  with  a  whitish 
membrane;  sometimes  lung  fever  occurs. 

Diphtheria  often  leaves  bad  eflfccts  behind  it,  even  when  the 
patient  recovei-s.  It  leaves  paralysis;  it  leaves  disorders  of  the  eye 
or  of  the  ear. 

Diphtheria  is  a  constitutional  disease — a  blood  disease,  and  not 
merely  a  local  inflammation  of  the  throat.  I  knew  a  patient  who 
died  from  mere  exhaustion  after  the  throat  had  entirely  recovered. 
It  is  a  />awe>7i  in  the  system,  and  the  aficction  of  the  throat  is  only 
one  of  the  accompanying  symptoms.  It  should  be  remembered 
tjiat  sore  throat,  and  even  whitish  exudation  in  the  throat,  does  not 
always  mean  diphtheria.  Many  })ersons  who  have  euflered  from 
some  attack  of  sore  throat,  that  perhaps  may  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  some  slight  deposit  in  the  tonsils,  oftentimes  erroneously 
suppose  that  they  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  diphtheria. 
Physicians  used  to  make  the  same  mistakes. 

The  mild  fonn  of  this  disease  is  not  usually  fatal ;  the  malig- 
nant form  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  that  we  have  to 
contend  with. 

TREATMENT  OF  DIFIITHERIA. 

There  is  no  specific  for  diphtheria.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those 
diseases  that  demand  the  best-trained  medical  skill  that  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  those  are  particularly  unfortunate  who  ai'e  attacked 
with  the  grave  form  of  this  disease  when  far  away  from  home. 
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1.  The  great  tiling  in  diplitlmria  h  to  ittcstmn  ths  sydern^  :it  vn 
typlius  and  t}'phoid  fever.  The  disease  is  one  of  debility.  TheiX'fvj»rt 
we  give  qxtinmey  muriatsd  tincture  of  iron  m  tlie ^ordinary  dutw, 
with  Btinudants  if  neeessary.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  given  by  somi', 
ia  doses  of  ten  gniiiis,  on  aeconnt  i\^  the  power  vv^luch  it  L*  &n).>{)o«ed 
to  have  to  destroy  the  poison  in  the  blood. 

Chlorate  of  potash  intenially,  in  large  doses,  and  locally  in  tlu 
tbi*oat 

2.  Local  treatment  in  (he  throat, — Tliis,  after  all^  is  a  secern darr 
matter,  although  it  is  of  importance.     Ice  in  mnnll  ^>#Vty^,  Vreas»3te,  j 
or  earbulic  acid,  or  glycerine,  gargles  of  chlorate  of  jmtasli^  of  alntii^ 
or  of  chlorinated  soda — all  may  he  tried.     With  all  of  tliesie  sub-l 
stances  t!ie  fcolntions  should  be  made  just  strong  enough  to 
alii/kily — but  not  stronger.      Better  have  the  soliitiuns  too  W€ 
than  too  strong*     Outside  the  neck,  flannels  wrung  in  hoi  waU 
afford  relief. 

Inhalatifm^  of  the  spray  of  lime-water  and  other  substances,  or] 
even  of  pure  water,  are  good.     (See  Inhaiaiions,) 
DisixFEirrAPTrs.     (Sqe  Ilijgiene.) 

DOVER'S  POWDER. 

Dover's  powder  is  composed  of  one  grain  of  opinm,  one  grain  iif  I 
ipecacuan,  and  eight  grains  of  the  sulpiiate  of  putash.  This  cele- 
brated powder  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Dover,  a  (>bvsician  of  coo- 
siderable  reputation  in  the  reign  of  George  11.,  and  was  Jong  in 
general  use  before  it  received  a  place  in  tlie  phannacopCBiau  Opium 
alone,  in  inflarnuintury  diseases,  would  do  mischief;  wherens,  wlien 
given  ill  this  combination,  in  eases  where  sweating  is  indicatedt  it  ^ 
often  produces  the  very  best  eflTecta.  The  patient  sliould  mniAiii 
in  bed  wliile  under  the  influence  of  this  remedy,  and  as  s<ion  U 
pei*spiration  begins  to  break  out  lie  ought  to  drink  freely  of  barley* 
water,  toast  and  water  flavored  with  lemon -peel,  or  any  other  mild 
beverage,  not  acidulatedj  in  order  to  keep  up  the  discharge  from 
the  skin, 

Dover's  powder  is  now  nrnch  used  to  calm  tlie  nerves,  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  and  especially  to  open  the  skin  after  catching  ajid. 
For  tlie  tatter  purpose  it  should  be  taken  as  early  a^  possible,  and 
just  before  retiring* 

For  reasons  that  I  have  elsewhere  given,  I  much  prefer  mj 
cold  powder  to  the  ordinary  Dover  powder.  It  is  less  nause<»Qi  to 
the  taste,  and,  I  think,  more  eflieacious.  The  dose  is  ten  graina, 
and  five  grains  more  may  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  if 
necessary. 
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DROPSY. 

Various  names  are  gfven  to  this  disorder,  according  to  the  parts 
in  whicli  the  fluid  is  deposited  :  if  in  the  general  cellular  substance, 
It  IS  called  anasarca;  in  the  belly,  ascites;  in  the  chest,  hydrothorax ; 
in  the  lie^iA^  hydrocephalus ;  and  in  the  testicle,  hydrocele.   , 

Droj)sy  is  either  active  or  passive.  Active  or  acute  dropsy 
may  be  general,  in  consequence  of  increased  action  of  the  heart,  in- 
duced by  various  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  a  cold,  moist  atmos- 
phere, particularly  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration  from 
active  exercise  or  long  exposure  to  heat,  suppression  of  the  menses 
or  other  customary  evacuations,  sudden  disappearance  or  repression 
of  eruptive  diseases,  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  etc. ;  or  it  may  be 
local,  arising  from  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  parts  where  the 
fluid  is  (lei>osited  ;  for  example,  dropsy  of  the  belly  or  chest  may 
take  place  in  consequence  of  increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
serous  meinbrane  which  lines  these  cavities. 

J^assive  Dropsy  arises  in  general  from  causes  which  impede  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  such  as  various  tumors  pressing  on 
the  great  blood-vessels,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  etc. 
The  blood  being,  from  these  or  similar  causes,  retarded  in  its  course, 
the  vessels  become  distended,  and  at  length  relieve  themselves  by 
pouring  out  the  watery  part  of  the  blood.  This  form  of  dropsy 
Bonietimes  comes  on  from  directly  debilitating  causes,  such  as  re- 
peated blood-letting,  or  excessive  loss  of  blood  from  other  causes  ; 
inonlinate  disctharges  of  every  description ;  poor  or  relaxing  diet ; 
drinking  immoderate  quantities  of  watery  fluids;  living  in  low, 
damp  situations;  long  continued  chronic  diseases,  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  dysentery,  etc.,  and  various  other  debilitating  causes. 
Dropsy,  in  fact,  is  generally  a  symptom  or  sequence  of  other  dis- 
orders, and  rarely  a  disease  of  itself,  arising,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
other  internal  organs. 

GENERAL  DROPSY  (anosarca) 

Is  either  acute  or  passive,  and  consists  in  the  effusion  of  serum^ 
or  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  into  the  cellular  substance  situated 
beneath  the  skin. 

Passive  general  dropsy  may  arise  from  any  of  the  debilitating 
causes  above  mentionocl,  but  occurs  most  frequently  from  disease 
of  the  heart  or  some  internal  organ.     Under  these  circumstances 
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the  fluid  is  thmwd  out  slowly  ;  die  face,  or  the  feet  and  the  ankle?,  are 
6WL>lJL*n  at  nii^lit ;  nud  tlni  parts  prt  on  pra^sure,  which  is  uchancler^ 
isiic  syinptotii  uf  the  uffection.     At  the  foiiiiiiencement  of  tlie  dis- 
ease the  swell iiiiij  diAappearn  in  tlie  morning;  but  after  sotui:  tlvue 
Lajfonies  more  permanent,  and  grridiially  a^eertds  liigh«?i%  until  the 
whdic  body  is  affeeted.     Wiiile  tiie  dro|Jsy  i»  gradually  iiicreiteiu^, 
tlie  luce  Hiid   evelids    become   t^allow,  swollen,    and    bh>.'tti*fl,  the 
breath  in  i]^  oppressed,  and  the  pnlse  frequent,  weak,  and  soinetimcg 
interniittinL!:.     There  is  considerable  thii'st^  the  urine  is  scmiity  &ii4 
hiirh-euloiT^ii.  the  appetite  greatly  diminished,  the  boweU  »tv  «;n- 
sitipRted,  and  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease  there  i:^  trti-a 
debility,  and  the  mental  faculties  are  much  impaired. 

Acute  yenevdl  drop^  comrnoidy  arise*  fn>in  enniie  « : 
of  suddenly  cheeking  perspiration,  or  it  comes  un  dnr;    ._ 
eence  from  scarlet  fever  or  measles*     This  form  of  dro|>sy  ie  doci(Wlf  | 
infliimmatury,  and  may  result  from  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  «' 
the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation.     It  is  ushered  in  bv  sn 
full  or  hard  pulse,  hejidaehe,  thirst,  and  heat  of  surfiiee.     Tli 
syriiptonis,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  are  followed* 
sical  swellinji;,  which  generally  appears  first  in  tUe  face, ait' 
afterwards  extends  to  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  hniy.    In 
most  Ciises  there  arc  welbmarked  inflammatory  syitiptom- 
pnnied  with  hesidnclie,  a  sensation  of  tightness  about  the  t- 
difficulty  of  breathing;  but  Bometimos   there  is  very  little  gene 
excitement,  and  the  pnlse  may  hot  rise  above  the  natural  sfandiifrfJ 
Dn^psy  attended  witli  inflauimiitory  syniptoms,  more  or  les>  :ac«k| 
frequently  follows  scarlet  fever,  bi>th  in  children  and  adults  ;  and  the] 
line  disease  may  supervene  upon  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  fewl 
days  or  weeks.     Acute  general  droyjsy  is   usually  associates!  with  J 
inflainuiation  of  some  internal   organ;  but  cases  are   occa&ioDtUj 
luet  with  in  which  no  local  disorder  can  be  traced. 


DROPSY   OF   THE   BELLY-       {AscUeS,} 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  kinds  of  dropsy,  and  may  < 
on  at  any  period  of  life.  The  causes  which  have  been  already 
enniiierated  as  capable  of  developing  general  dropsy  may  aUo 
faring  on  tliis  form  of  the  disease,  which,  as  in  the  foni>er  aBecti<«,| 
may  l)e  either  active  or  passive  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
it  comes  on  slowly,  without  inflammatory  action,  and  i§  symptomi 
of  organic  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  more  especially  of  tU] 
liver.  Another  not  unfrequent  cause  is  inflammation,  either 
or  chronicj  of  the  j}en(</na!um^  or  lining  membrane  of  the  belly. 
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Tlie  water  accumulates  firet  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which 
gradually  enlarges,  and  the  swelling  goes  on  increasing  until  the 
entire  abdomen  becomes  very  j^rominent,  tense,  and  shining.  The 
swelling  may  be  observed  to  gravitate  towards  the  side  on  which  the 
patient  leans;  and  if  the  left  hand  he  placed  on  one  side  of  the  belly, 
aiid  a  smart  tap  be  given  to  the  o]>posite  side  with  the  right  hand, 
the  water  may  be  felt  fluctuating.  There  are  in  most  cases  con- 
siderable thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dry  cough,  and  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  When  the  water  has  accumulated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  breathing  is  oppressed,  and  the  face 
and  parts  of  the  body  not  consecutively  infiltrated  become  much 
emaciated.  In  some  cases  tlie  feet  and  ankles  are  swollen  before 
any  change  is  observed  in  the  size  of  tlie  belly ;  but  in  general  the 
lower  extremities  are  not  affected  until  the  abdominal  dropsy  has 
existed  some  time. 

Dropsy,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  almost  invariably  a 
symptom  of  organic  disorder,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  direct  the 
treatment  on  scientific  principles,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  organ  affected  should  be  known.  In  general  there  are  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  visceral  obstruction  before  dropsy  makes  its 
•appearance,  and,  after  it  is  considerably  developed,  the  general  aj)- 
pearance  of  the  patient  allows  a  sufKciently  accurate  opinion  to  be 
formed  with  regard  to  the  organ  which  has  given  ri?e  to  the  affusion. 
When  the  belly  is  much  enlarged  and  the  lower  extremities  swollen, 
while  the  arms  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  emaciated,  the  face 
being  at  the  same  time  thin,  sharp,  and  of  a  sallow,  dingy  color,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  liver  is  diseased,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
cause  of  the  drojjsy  is  situated  in  the  belly ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  face  is  bloated,  the  lips  swollen,  so  that  the  mouth  remains 
partially  open,  and  the  eyes  appear  as  if  protruding  from  their  orbits, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  obstruction  is  in  the  chest, 
and  that,  most  probably,  the  heart  is  diseased;  and  this  opinion  will 
be  strengthened  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  dropsical  swelling 
commenced  at  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  subsequently  extended  to 
the  belly.  The  reverse  of  this  takes  place  when  dropsy  arises  from 
inflammation  of  the  peritoncBu?!!,  or  from  obstruction  of  the  liver,  or 
of  any  other  abdominal  organ;  here  the  swelling  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  body  is  always  a  consecutive  symptom. 

There  is  another  kind  of  dropsy  <rf  the  belly,  called  Encysted 
Dropsy,  in  which  the  water  is  confined  in  a  cyst,  or  membranous 
bag.  In  this  case  the  swelling  is  at  first  unequal  and  confined  to  a 
particular  part,  and  when  the  affection  is  farther  advanced  the  belly 
is  never  so  uniformly  distended  as  in  the  former  variety,  where  the 
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%rater  is  loose  in  the  abdoniiDal  cavity.  Encysted  dropsy  pmgresNi 
slowly,  18  entirely  local,  and  not  attended  with  disorder  of  tlie 
general  health. 

DROPSY  OF  THE  CHE8T. 

This  affection  frequently  results  frooi  inflammation,  either  icote  | 
or  elrroiiie,  uf  the  pleura^  or  serous    membrane  which    lines  ihei 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  envelopes  the  organs  contained  in  it;  oc  it 
may  take  place  from  any  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  genenl 
dropsy,  but  chiefly  from  diseases  of  the  heart  and   lungs.     When, 
the  ethision  is  the  consequence  of  inflamniuthm  of  the  plenru,  die] 
water  is  generally  confined  to  one  side  of  the  chesty  and  is  merely  i| 
Byniptora  of  plemHsy ;  but  when  it  arises  from  organic  disease  of 
an  interna!  organ,  the  water  collects  slowl}"  in  both  sides  of 
chest,  and  constitutes,  in  connection  with  the  original  aifecttuo«] 
very  formidable  and  dangerous  disease. 

When  dro[>sy  «»f  the  chest  proceeds  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
fii'st  symptoms  generally  observed  are,  a  swollen  stAte  of  tlie 
lids  in  the  niornini::,  and  of  the  feet  a!id  ankles  at  hed-timo,  accom-j 
panied  with  sliglit  oj>pressiou  of  the  chest  and  diflicultTin  hreati^ 
ing.     The  patient  may  be  aflected  in  this  manner  during  & 
siderable  length  of  time  without  suffering  mneh    inconvenieace,! 
until  the  water,   which  has  been  gradually  accumulating,  at  l&rtj 
increases  to  such  an  extent  that  a  train  of  very  alarnxing  6yin|itoiatl 
is  brouglit  on.      The  tace  becomes  much  swollen  and  bloated;  tii<i 
lips  assume  a  livid  tint,  approaching  at  times  to  a  deep  porpfa 
color;  the  breathing  is  greatly  oppressed ;  the  patient  starta  in  hii 
sleep,  and  cannot  lie  in  bed  without  having  his  hoad  and  shotildenl 
raised  with  additional  pillows;  and  towards  tlie  termination  of  thef 
disease^  the  sensati<m  of  suilbeation  is  so  distressing  on  lying  down 
that  he  is  compelled  to  sleep  sitting  in  a  chair.      The  ditficulty  iif  I 
breathing  is  much  increased  by  going  up-stairs,  or  by  any  ttrdlnarrl 
exercise;    the  pulse  is  generally  irregnlar  and  intermitting;   aaJj 
the  feeling  of  anxiety  is  at  times  very  distressing,  and  strongh*de-j 
picted   on    the  o<juntenance.     To  tiiese  s}Tiiptoms  are  gen^idltj 
added  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  a  troublesome  dry  cough. 

When  wafer  collects  in  the  chest  in  consequence  of  brimchitis  | 
or  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  difficulty  of  l»reathing,  and  (if  , 
lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  tlie  same  as  in  the  former  ca«e;J 
but  the  effusion  is  seldom  to  the  smne  extent,  and  ie  nc»t  attetidfedl 
with  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  intermitting  puke.  Altbou^  ] 
the  above  symptoms  generally  accompany  water  in  the  c^ 
they  may  arise  from  organic  disorders  of  the  heart  and  Inn^  . 
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pendent  of  dropsy;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  prior  to  the  discover} 
of  the  stethoscope,  diseases  of  these  organs  were  frequently  mis- 
taken for  this  affection. 

TREATMENT   OF   DROPSY. 

The  diiferent  varieties  of  dropsy  are  all  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
general  principles. 

1.  Give  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  by  some  such  prescription  as 
this: 

Jalap,  twenty  grains, 
Cream  of  tartar,  six  ounces. 
Give  one-third  or  one-half  of  this  every  day  or  twa 

TChe  object  of  this  medicine  is  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels  and 
kidneys.  Sweet  spirit  of  7iitre  is  much  given,  to  act  on  the  kidneys. 
In  bad  cases,  vjrhcre  the  bowels  are  very  obstinate,  daterium  may  be 
given,  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain, 
every  four  or  five  houi*s. 

When  the  patient  is  weak  and  feeble,  tonics  should  be  given — 
iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  nourishing  food. 

When  in  spite  of  all  treatment  the  water  remains,  it  may  be- 
'  come  necessary,  in  dropsy  of  the  belly,  to  tap  the  patient.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  the  surgeon. 

But,  after  all,  the  directions  that  I  can  give  for  the  treatment 
of  dropsy  are  at  best  very  general  and  unsatisfactory.  Dropsy  is 
not  a  disease  /  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  disease.  The  true  way  to  treat 
it  is  to  treat  the  disease  that  causes  it.  What  this  disease  may  be 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  experienced  physician.  It  is  most 
apt  to  depend  on  some  disease  of  one  of  these  three  organs — the 
liver^  the  hearty  and  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  very  common  symptom  in 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney.     (See  Kidney^  Diseases  of,) 

ACUTE  DROPSY  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Is  a  very  frequent  and  fatal  disease  among  children.  It  consists 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  which  surround  the  brain  or 
line  its  central  cavities ;  the  dropsy  (or  eifusion  of  fluid  into  the 
cavities)  being  nothing  more  than  an  accidental  occurrence  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  dropsy  of  the 
belly  may  follow  disease  of  the  liver,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest  may 
attend  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

Causes, — It  is  often  difficult  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  com- 
plaint, because  it  frequently  attacks  robust  children  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  health  ;  but  we  know  from  experience  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  the  following  causes :  blows  upon  the  head,  exposure 
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of  the  head  to  a  hot  sun,  the  sudden  removal  of  fioine  erup[^>ri  ijo 
the  htad,  irritation  of  tlie  hrain,  occasioned  hv  teethiug  or  bv  de- 
rangetiient  of  the  howets,  and,  finally,  the  dUturhance  of  the  hhiod* 
cireiilation  in  the  brain,  wliich  often  take.s  place  in  the  cour^  af 
Lixipiug'Congh,  uieaeles,  scarlet  fever,  or  smull-jiox.  But  of  all  the 
exciting  causes  of  this  fatal  complaint,  none  k  moro  frequent  than 
scrofula.  In  a  great  luinihor  of  cashes  it  depends  on  a  trne  scrtrfn- 
lous  intlamniation  of  the  brain  or  its  mend^ranes.  This  vxplnini 
the  insidious  nature  of  tlie  complaint,  its  prt^valence  in  certaiQ 
families,  the  hereditary  tendency  to  it,  and  its  fatal  termi nation ; 
tor  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  one  species  of  this  maWly  ii 
just  as  fatal  ainoutrst  children,  as  pultnonary  consumption  h 
amongst  grown-up  people. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  canse  of  the  premonitarf 
fiymptoms  we  should  state,  that  it  has  been  shown  tJiai  acniti 
dropsy  of  the  brain  is  often  preceded,  for  months  or  ycnrs,  by 
a  slow  scrqfuhus  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  tho  bnua. 
The  existence,  then,  of  this  scrofnious  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  in  other  words,  the  premonitori/  silage  of  acute  dro]>6y  in  tbe 
bead,  is  indicated  by  the  following  signs.  The  child  Io6»  iti 
natural  liveliness  of  temper,  and  becoujes  dull  and  mnrosc^;  the 
sleep  is  disturbed,  aud  the  little  patient  often  droWi*y  during  the 
day;  he  complains  every  now  and  then  of  headaclie;  the  boireb 
are  usually  costive,  and  occasional  vomiting,  with  aecese^e^  of  fever 
and  tenderness  of  the  belly,  are  noticed  ;  the  gait  of  the  child  is 
sometimes  very  peculiar  during  this  stage  :  he  staggers  when  walk* 
ing,  stumbles  without  any  cause,  or  may  drag  one  foot  after  h!ui : 
squinting  and  convulsive  movements  are  sometime©  observed,  ynx\\ 
a  bending  in  of  the  thumbs,  and  curving  of  the  toes  towards  the 
Boles  of  the  feet.  These  symptoms  may  last,  as  we  have  said,  tor 
several  months  or  years ;  they  are  frequently  m  If  taken  for  infantile 
remittent  fever;  biit  at  length  severe  headache,  with  vomiting,  con- 
stipation, and  stupor,  supervenes,  and  the  slow  disease  becomes  all 
at  once  converted  into  the  ai-ute  malady. 

Acute  dropsy  of  the  brain  almost  invariably  proves  fata)  when  it 
ha?  passed  i\m Jirst  stage  without  having  been  relieved;  rmrgrpat 
anxiety  should  therefore  bo  to  detect  the  disease  in  ita  nniet  early 
Btage^,  and  not  to  eonftuind  It  with  other  complaints  of  childreo,  la 
which  it  may  bear  some  reseui Ijlance.  The  symptoms  of  thejinti 
stage  of  acute  dropsy  of  the  brain  should  be  distingvishsd  ftv^m  tho66 
of  the  typhus  fever,  from  the  conime!) cement  of  ernjnive  disordci^, 
and  from  the  peculiar  head  symptoms  which  sometimes  aeeompanj 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  young  children. 
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1.  Give  purgatives.  Adapt  the  quality  and  quantity  to  the 
strength  and  age  of  the  patient.  Keep  tlie  bowels  free,  but  do  not 
exliaust  the  patient. 

2.  Apply  blistere  and  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

3.  Apply  cold  to  the  head,  but  with  great  caution. 

4.  Give  iodide  of  jpoiassium  internally,  in  doses  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  patient.     This  causes  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  brain. 

5.  Give  nourishing  but  eat^ily  digested  food.  Beef-tea,  mutton- 
broth,  and  milk  are  to  be  recommended. 

These  measures  are  about  all  that  we  can  do. 

CUROXIO   DROPSY'   OF   THE   BRAIN. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  consists  in  the  slow  collection  of  a 
clear  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  generally  accompanied  by 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  head.  This  disease  may  either  occur  in 
the  child  before  it  is  born,  or  may  come  on  very  soon  after  birth. 
lu  the  first  case,  it  is  usually  attended  by  such  changes  inthebniiu 
itself  as  render  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  live ;  in  the  second 
case,  the  head  enlarges  slowly,  or  even  retains  its  natural  size,  and 
some  small  hope  remains  of  obtaining  a  cure ;  hence  wo  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  giving  an  account  of  this  latter  form. 

The  causes  which  excite  chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  in  children 
are  very  obscure.  It  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  chil- 
dren of  scrofulous  parents,  as  a  consequence  of  fright  experienced 
during  pregnancy;  astheeflect  of  depressing  passions,  drunkenness, 
&c.,  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  it  may  also  be  produced  in  the  in- 
fant after  birth  by  improper  food,  teething,  spirituous  liquoi-s,  aflec- 
tions  of  the  bow6ls,  or  other  complaints  which  reduce  the  strength. 

Syvqytotna, — Chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  sometimes  comes  on  in 
a  very  insidious  manner,  and  often  escapes  our  notice  at  an  early 
Btage.  When  the  natural  articulations  of  the  head  are  open,  and 
the  skull  much  enlarged  in  size,  with  a  sensation  of  fluctuation  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  when  the  skull  retains  its  natural 
shape  and  size,  or  enlarges  very  slowly,  and  when  the  child's  health 
is  not  much  derange<i,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  although  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  its  existence  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
earjy  symptoms,  then,  of  chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain  are:  an  unu- 
sual peevishness  and  perversity  of  temper,  dulness,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  sleep  ;  irregular  appetite,  with  constipation  of  the  bowels  and 
acanty  urine;  if  the  child  be  able  to  walk  about,  it  will  often  be  ob- 
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surved  that  the  legs  are  weak  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  n^t  oftU 
body,  while  the  belly  is  Urge  and  tense.  Tlie  senses  of  hearing ilimj 
c^ecing  are  at  tir&t  aceute,  but  soon  become  dull,  and  are  m«»re  urk'Si 
injured  ;  the  child  cannot  articulate  words  distinctly  ;  the  toD^t 
deems  to  be  getting  too  large  for  the  mouth,  and  {he  mental  fatiultiH 
are  also  weakened.  These  latter  aymptomu  shouhJ  always  exriu 
our  attention  to  the  state  of  the  head  in  young  children  ;  the  h^ 
should  be  cart;fully  nieasui'ed  with  a  tape,  and  if  it  be  found  to  have 
increased  very  senBibly  in  a  short  time,  we  may  be  almost  cert&iu 
that  the  child  labors  under  chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

As  the  disease  advances  tlie  symptoms  beeotiie  more  clear  The 
mental  and  b<»Jily  powers  arc  mure  or  less  injured  ;  the  memory  ia 
lostj  and  the  powtjr  of  speeclj  much  diminislied;  a  copious  salivi 
flows  from  the  mouth  ]  the  child  is  unable  to  support  1iim:self  on  hi* 
legs,  and  the  head  begins  to  hang  on  one  side ;  the  pupils  are  dila- 
ted, the  siglit  lost,  and  the  eyes  frequently  affected  witli  squiiitiug; 
the  bowels  are  still  irregular,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  «re 
often  vomited  up. 

In  the  t/tird  utage  of  the  disease  the  head  becomee  so  enlarged 
tliat  the  child  is  no  longer  able  to  support  it ;  he  lies  in  a  sUte  wf 
stupidity,  and  does  not  notice  what  passes  around  Uim  ;  the  sensct 
arc  almost  completely  destroyed  ;  the  power  of  moving  is  l*jel,  tl»e 
evacuations  are  passed  without  tlie  patient's  being  eunscious  of 
them ;  in  this  state  he  liea  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  ii'cot 
off  by  convulsions,  or  sinks  into  profound  insensibility,  which  sooa 
teninnates  in  death. 

TREATMENT  OF    CHRONIO    DROPS Y    OF   THE   BBAIN. 

It  is  impossible  to  cure  these  cases.  They  may,  however,  linger 
many  years.     Usually  they  die  in  a  few  months  orye^rs. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  strengtli  of  the  parient  by 
tonics,  good  food,  and  leave  the  results  with  Providence. 

I  may  say  just  here  that  t!ie  friends  of  patients  usually  make  a 
serious  mistake  when  they  follow  at\er  unprincipled  qnaeks  in  order 
to  obtain  relief  from  diseases  that  have  been  proved  to  be  incurable 
by  the  experience  of  honorable  and  scientilic  men. 

There  are  many  excellent  people  who  run  after  every  charlatan 
tliey  caii  hear  of,  and  seem  to  prefer  their  advice  to  tbat  of  sensible 
and  reliable  physicians. 

While  it  is  true  that  happy  guesses  are  eometimes  made  by  th^ 
s^dndlers,  it  is  also  true  that  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  they 
are  less  successful  than  are  educated  physicians,  and  oftentimes 
Uiey  do  incalculable  harm. 
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DYNAMOMETER  AND  DYNAMOGRAPH. 

This  apparatus  is  used  to  test  the  strength  of  paralyzed  arms. 

By  means  of  tliis  the  physician  can  determine  the  condition  of 
16  limb,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  under  treatment. 

The  clock-work  attachment  is  similar  to  that  connected  with  the 
phygraograph.     (See  Spkyymograph,) 

FtouBB  4.— Thb  Dtitamoobapb. 


THS  DTNAMOGRAPH. 


TiOTTRB  8. — TnB  Dtnamomktkb. 


TlIB  DTNAMOlfKTBR. 


The  instrument  is-not  yet  very  much  used. 
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DYSENTERY. 

Id  treating  of  dysentery,  the  division  into  acute  and  chronic 
may  be  adopted,  tliough  tlie  disease  predente  msmy  diflerent  form 

and  coinplicatioiis. 

ACUTE  .m'^BENTKET, 

Acute  dysentery  is  ueoally  preceded  by  a  disordere<l  state  of  tk 
Btornach  and  Iniwels,  as  indicated  hy  nausea,  voniitiDg,  loas  of  apj«- 
tite,  liatulcmce,  and  cunstipatu/n,  ur  tlie  bowels  may  have  beeJi  re- 
laxed far  some  time  previous.  It  commences  with  frequent  evaeo* 
ation^,  at'compaiHed  by  severe  grilling  pains,  great  desire  to  stmio 
while  at  stool,  and  a  burning  sensation  at  the  rectum  and  anus; 
there  are  frequent  chills,  followed  by  flushes  of  heat ;  the  puUe  ii 
quidc,  or  perliaps  not  nindi  affected;  the  stools  at  first  iiuty  le 
copious  and  feculent,  and  contain  pieces  of  hardened  faeces,  bat 
they  soon  become  scanty,  and  conBist  chiefly  of  mucous  matter 
tinged  with  blood ;  a  dull,  uncjosy  sensation  is  felt  in  the  WW, 
which  is  relieved  after  each  evacuation  ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  aixl 
there  is  considerable  thirst  These  are  the  most  promtuent  symj^ 
toms  of  the  disease  as  it  uccui"s  in  its  mildest  forms,  but  in  tU 
more  severe  states  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated ;  the  calh  to 
stool  are  very  frequent  and  distressing,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
with  enunps  in  tlie  thighs  and  legs;  the  abdominal  pmin  is  morec<»n- 
stant,  and  increased  on  pressure  with  the  Iiaml^  though  often  merely 
a  feeling  of  heat  is  com]>hdned  of,  except  when  a  motion  is  aboat 
to  be  inissed ;  tlie  tijiigue  is  thickly  coated,  and  the  appiitite  gone, 
while  the  thiit^l  Itot  uuiCi*  urgent,  the  i»atient  preferring  cold  water, 
each  draught  of  wltich  is  invarial)Iy  fnl lowed  by  severe  griping  :  the 
urine  is  high-cohered,  passed  in  stonll  qnanlities,  and  often  with 
great  |>ain  and  difhculty ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  or  perhaps  only 
feels  hi^t  over  tlie  abdomen,  the  exlrenjities  being  cold,  thougti 
sometimes  there  mny  he  free  perspiration.  With  the  advance  of 
the  disease  the  strength  gives  way,  there  is  despondency,  rapid 
emaciation  ensues,  and  tlie  straining  is  oecasioTially  so  violent  th^t 
u  portion  of  the  gut  dci^ccnds  beyond  the  annSy  greatly  augmenting 
the  suffering.  As  a  fatal  termination  approaches,  the  abdonieu  be- 
comes swelled  and  tender  to  the  touch  ;  the  tongue  dry  and  ghvxed, 
or  covered  with  a  dry  bruwn  fur ;  the  motions  are  pas«sed  in  bo«5, 
the  patient  being  uiuible  to  get  out  to  reach  the  close-stool ;  tlir  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  become  cold,  and  delirium,  hiccnpi  and  cold 
tdanuny  perspirations,  are  the  forerunnei*s  of  death. 

The  character  of  the  evacuations  varies  muchj  both  as  r^ardi 
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appearance  and  quantity ;  sometimes  they  are  copious  and  watery, 
eontaining  shreds  of  matter  like  the  washings  of  beef,  or  they  are 
Bcanty,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  greenish  color,  with  streaks  of  blood; 
at  other  times,  after  violent  straining,  only  a  small  quantity  of  slimy 
mucus  is  passed.  The  odor  in  all  cases  is  peculiar,  but  sometimea 
it  is  extremely  offensive,  particularly  in  the  last  sta^e  ;  the  mentions 
may  then  be  composed  of  pure  blood,  or  a  dark  fluid,  mixed  with 
feculent  matter,  and  occasionally  small  whitish  masses  resembling 
fat  are  discharged. 

The  disease  in  its  woi'st  form  may  terminate  in  a  few  days, 
though  generally  its  duration  is  from  two  to  five  weeks.  The 
Bymptoms  may  be  considered  favorable  when  the  griping  pain  and 
straining  at  stool  diminish,  and  the  motions  are  less  frequent  and 
more  healthy  in  their  appearance,  while  a  gentle  persi)iration  breaks 
out  over  the  whole  body,  with  abatement  of  the  febrile  excitement. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  changes  for  the  better  will  sometimes  take 
place,  resembling  remissions  ;  these  may  last  for  twelve  or  twenty 
hours,  or  longer,  and  be  followed  by  a  return  of  all  the  bad 
symptoms. 

In  warm  climates,  dysentery  is  witnessed  in  its  most  intense 
forms,  and  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  great  derangement 
of  the  biliary  organs,  or  disease  of  the  liver.  With  most  of  the 
Bymptoms  of  the  first  or  most  common  variety,  the  tongue  has  a 
yellow  coating  or  a  white  covering  over  its  surface,  and  appeal's 
swollen  or  larger  than  natural ;  there  is  nausea  and  bilious  vomit- 
ing, occasional  chills,  hot,  dry  skin,  and  quick,  irritable  pulse;  the 
burning  sensation  in  the  rectum,  and  strauiing  at  atool,  are  very 
severe ;  the  evacuations  may  be  copious,  yellow-colored,  or  of  a  dark 
brown  color  and  uniform  consistence ;  and  sometimes  they  are  frothy, 
and  have  a  greenish,  mixed  appearance,  with  strejiks  of  blood.  Tho 
stools  at  the  commencement,  and  even  through  the  course  of  tho 
disorder,  may  be  little  if  at  all  tinged  with  blood,  though  usually 
in  the  last  stage  they  are  mixed  with  dark  bloody  matter.  A  dull, 
heavy,  uneasy  feeling  is  experienced  in  the  right  side,  increased  by 
pressing  with  the  fingers  under  the  ribs,  the  pain  often  stretching 
to  the  right  shoulder,  where  there  may  be  a  constant  aching  sensa- 
tion ;  there  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  chest ;  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  a  harassing,  irritating  cough ;  and  in  the 
last  stage  the  tongue  is  red,  smooth,  or  dark-colored  and  dry.  The 
first  symptoms  of  dysentery,  where  the  liver  has  been  long  diseased, 
are  frequently  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  at  the  stomach 
and  right  side,  copious  discharges  of  bilious  matter,  with  pain  of 
belly  and  griping. 
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CHRONIC    DYSEKTEBY. 

In  chronic  dyBeiiterv  the  pulse  is  but  little  distnrbed^  exoepi 
townnls  eveiiiiipr,  when  it  may  be  quickened  and  accompanied  witk 
Blight  feverish  symptoins  ;  the  evacnatioiiB  are  much  le&s  frequent 
than  in  the  acute  states,  and  are  seldom  attended  with  m     '  n- 

ing,  though  in  general  there  is  a  griping  or  twisting  sen^  ^  n\ 

the  navel  before  each  nuition,  which  is  entirely  relieved  after  kat- 
iijg  tlie  elose-stool.  There  is  not  often  pain  or  pressure  over  tbd 
belly  (whicii  may  be  swelled  and  hard,  or  flatter  than  nsual),  tfa&Q|f^ 
Bometimes  there  is  a  lieavy  feelings  or  sensation  of  heat  atid  sore- 
ness, as  the  patient  may  ex|»ress  it.  The  stools  vary  greatly,  eveo 
in  the  same  patient,  at  different  times;  they  nuiv  be  eupioii^  tnd 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  or  white,  like  clay  diffused  in  water;  betwe 
the  disease  !i as  been  called  white  jlu^;  or  there  i&  feculent  matter 
iutimately  mingled  with  blood;  sometimes  there  is  a  bloody  mucni 
mixed  with  a  substance  resembling  matter  (pus),  or  the  evacuar 
titmsliave  a  marbled  and  greenish  appeai^ance. 

Viiuses. — Dysentery  prevails  chiedy  in  autumn  and  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  during  cold  moist  weather,  following  great  hector 
loug-euutinued  drought;  or  it  may  be  indnced  by  high  ranges  of 
temperature  succeeding  to  moist  and  very  wet  weather.  An  9X* 
tack  may  be  hruiight  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  the 
dews  of  night,  partit:ularly  after  fatigue;  by  wearing  damp  clothing, 
by  Beauty  and  unwholesome'  food  or  drink,  eating  acid  or  unri}ie 
fruits,  the  use  of  water  contaminated  with  impurities,  breathing  air 
rendered  imyure  by  many  persons  being  crowded  together,  afi  in 
caraps,  vessels,  juisons,  &c.,  and  then  the  disease  is  likely  to  as&nixie 
the  typlioid  and  malignant  furniB,  and  may  become  highly  o*»ii- 
tagious;  by  constipation  and  the  accumulation  of  morbid  biliary 
Becretions,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  excess,  very  rich  stimu- 
lating diet,  exhalations  from  the  soil  and  from  mai^hes,  as  well  m 
putrid  animal  exhalations  and  epidemic  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  hot  countries  the  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  womig^ 
particularly  in  the  dark  races,  who  are  peculiarly  subject  to  bowel 
complaints. 

Chronic  dysentery  differe  only  in  degree  froua  the  acute  fona, 
and  arises  from  the  same  causes* 

TREATMENT  OF   ACUTE  DYSENTERY, 

1.  Rest     The  patient  must  keep  perfectly  quiet,  in  a  borueonf 
position.     This  is  the  first  and  great  requisite  to  sncceea. 

2.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  and  laudanum  (10  to  30  drops).     If  the 
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patient  is  seen  early,  this  old-fashioned  treatment  is  excellent.     It 
clears  the  bowels  of  irritating  substances. 

3.  Dover^a  powder^  or  the  cold  powder^  in  doses  of  from  three 
to  five  grains.  The  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  if  necessary.  (See  Qold  Powder  and  Dover^8 
Powder) 

The  following  prescription  will  frequently  be  found  of  service:— 

Opium,  six  grains, 
Ipecao,  twenty-four  grains, 
Calomel,  twelve  grains, 
Mucilage  or  sjrup,  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.    Take  one  every  five  hours. 

4.  Inject  starch  and  laudanum  into  the  bowels  (twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  to  one  ounce  of  starch),  in  order  to  relieve  the  straining 
and  irritation,  and  the  burning  sensation. 

5.  Sugar  of  lead  is  sometimes  given  internally  in  \kiQform  of  the 
lead  and  opium  piU  (half  a  grain  of  each  in  the  pill),  and  is  also 
injected  into  the  bowels  in  the  form  of  a  solution  (three  or  four 
grains  to  the  ounce). 

Hope^a  Mixhcre  is  often  given  for  dysentery.  The  prescrip- 
tion is — 

Nitric  acid,  one  drachm, 
Laudanam,  forty  dropsi. 
Camphor  water,  eight  ounces. 
Ttie  dose  is  a  tablespoonful. 

6.  Oive  attrmdanta  o/nd  tonics, — Quinine,  brandy,  and  opium  all 
are  good,  and  if  necessary,  when  the  patient  is  much  exhausted, 
should  be  given  freely. 

Dysentery  often  becomes  a  disease  of  debility.  The  patient 
falls  into  a  typhoid  condition.  This  is  always  a  bad  symptom. 
Til  is  condition  must  be  treated  by  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Dysentery  is  a  disease  which  sea  captains  and  others  who  are 
beyond  the  ready  call  of  a  physician  are  obliged  to  treat.  It  comes 
on  suddenly,  and  sometimes  prostrates  a  large  number  of  seamen 
at  once.  In  such  cases  pains  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  fumi- 
gate the  ship,  for  the  disease  is  always  fostered  by  filth. 

The  diet  of  dysenteric  patients  should  be  of  a  mild  and  soothing 
character — chicken-water,  rice-water,  arrow-root,  and  beef-tea.  The 
intense  thirst  may  be  checked  by  chewing  bits  of  ice. 

Dysentery  within  the  tropics  is  often  extremely  insidious  in  its 
commencement;  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  slight  griping  pains 
may  exist  for  weeks,  unheeded  by  the  patient,  until  exhaustion  of 
strength  and  some  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  compel  him  to  take 
to  bed ;  and  though  the  attack  has  been  apparently  very  mild,  yet 
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the  delay  which  hm  taken  place  in  coimneneing  the  treattnent  mij 
lead  to  a  fatal  tenuinatioii,  whatever  iiiuanu  be  eioployed,  I  ci^ 
not,  therefore,  point  ont  in  too  strong  terms  the  necesfiity  of  attend- 
ing at  once  to  the  sliglitest  d{?rangeinent  of  the  bowels  in  trr>pieil 
climates,  since  a  gentle  piiri!;Htive,  followed  at  night  by  fiftewj 
grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or  a  pill,  composed  of  two  grains  of 
o|»inni  and  two  grain^s  of  ipei^aciian,  rej>eated  fur  a  few  nights,  nod 
the  occasHjiial  nse  of  the  warm  bath,  will  freqnently  put  a  stup  lo 
those  symptoms  which,  otherwise,  might  have  ended  in  danger  or 
dcttmetion  to  life. 


TREATMENT   OF   CHKONIC   DYSENTEBT. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  treated  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  tlie  acute  form.  Wliat  haa  already  been  said  on  the  treatm*dbtof 
acute  dysentery  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

In  tropical  climes  chronic  dj'sontery  is  very  frcqnent^  and  some- 
times qnite  fatal 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  already  laid  down  for  acute  dys- 
entery, it  is  well  to  try  the  various  mtringefits.  Tlie  disease  il 
l>cst  is  obstinate. 

Slmartiha  is  found  very  serviceable  in  this  affection.  It  cnrud 
a  patient  of  mine  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  other  measures  bad 
cnrirely  failed.  Sur/ar  of  lead^  sulphaie  of  zinc^  nitrate  of  sQrer^ 
aulj^kaie  of  copper^  and  titnnic  acid  may  also  be  tried  in  6tKX*ea&ioR. 
The  doses  of  these  medicines  are  given  undei'  their  iippropriiti! 
Jiiujieei,  and  prescnptions  arc  found  nuder  ABtringenis. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  disease,  but  more  eepeciJilly  in 
the  chrotiic  form,  that  the  warm  or  ratlier  tepid  bath  eliould  be  fre- 
quent] j  used,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  clejin. 

With  regard  to  regimen  tlie  patient  must  be  particalnrlj  guard- 
ed, for  medicine  can  be  bat  of  little  avail  if  \m  be  induced  to 
sati!?ty  those  morbid  cravings  which  are  so  frequently  a  symptom <rf 
this  tbnn  of  the  disease.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  easy  of  digfift- 
tion,  and  unstimtilating,  being  chiefly  composed  of  fiiriaaceoti^  sub- 
stances, as  rice,  bread,  aago,  arrow-root,  Ac,  with  milk.  The  drint 
also  must  be  mild  and  demulcent,  unless  in  casee  attended  witi 
mucli  debility;  and  where  there  are  no  inflammatorj  symptoms, 
port  wine  in  moderation  may  then  be  allowed,  with  water,  or  thin 
arnnv-root,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  taking  it ;  aud 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  nsing  spirits  may  take  weak 
brandy  and  water. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  most  common,  most  fashionable,  and 
most  annoying  of  the  nervous  symptoms  of  our  modem  society. 
Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  increased  in  frequency 
and  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  there  are  very  few  who  pass  through 
life  without  making  its  acquaintance. 

It  is  a  most  capricious,  fickle,  and  uncertain  visitor.  It  appears 
when  it  is  little  looked  for,  and  when  we  suppose  that  it  has  de- 
lta rted  from  our  doors  forever  it  may  suddenly  re-appear  in  a  more 
hideous  shape  than  before.  It  comes  and  goes  without  law  or  order 
or  regularity,  and  oftentimes  without  any  seeming  dependence  on 
our  behavior.  At  some  times  we  may  violate  all  the  rules  of  diet 
and  of  hygiene  in  general  without  suffering  the  punishment  of  dys- 
pejwia;  at  other  times  the  fiend  seizes  fjist  hold  of  us,  and  will  not 
let  go  his  hold  though  we  pay  the  uttciunost  farthing  of  our  debt  to 
the  laws  of  health. 

As  will  be  explained  more  distinctly  in  the  section  on  "  J/'er- 
vous  Diseases  of  Modern  Times^''^  dys])epsia  is  usually  a  nef*v(ms 
disease.  It  is  usually  a  result  of  over- work,  over-worry,  over-con- 
finement, bad  air,  bad  and  insufficient  food,  sexual  excesses  and 
genital  disordere,  the  abuse  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  want  of  sleep, 
and  in  short  of  all  influences  that  tend  to  depress  the  vital  powers. 

It  is  not  brought  on  by  errors  in  diet  so  frequently  as  is  Bup- 
|>osed.  Those  who  are  most  careftil,  and  even  literal  and  ra- 
tional in  their  diet,  are  frequently  the  greatest  sufferers  from  dya- 
l>epsia. 

It  is  brought  on  by  the  same  diseases  that  bring  on  hypochon- 
dria, hysteria,  nervous  exhaustion,  spermatorrhcea,  paralysis,  in- 
sanity, and  other  well-known  nervous  diseases.  It  often  exists  in 
fjonnection  with  these  and  other  nervous  diseases ;  nearly  all  hypo- 
chondriacal, hysterical,  and  nervously  txliausted  patients  are  more 
or  less  dyspeptic. 

Like  all  other  nervous  diseases,  ai}d  like  all  other  conditions  of 
the  body,  both  good  and  bad,  dyspepsia  is  exceedin^y  hereditary. 

Those  who  have  ever  suffered  from  dyspepsia — and  who  has  not 
—will  not  need  to  be  told  what  its  symptoms  are.  For  the  benefit 
(»f  those  who  have  never  experienced  this  malady— if  there  be  any 
such — I  present  below  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  symptoins. 

Accidental  attacks  of  indigestion  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  ai'ise  for  the  most  part  from  overloading  the  stomach  with  food 
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and  iDduliJsiniT  too  freely  in  wine,  spirits,  or  otiicr  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  principal  Bvinptoias  are,  a  sense  of  fiilnti5.&,  weiglil, 
and  uneasiness  at  stomach;  foul  tongue,  a  bitter  taste  in  tlie  month, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  with  a  partienlar  avei-^ion  to  fat  or  t^il? 
fiubstanees,  and  sweet  or  insipid  urtieles  nf  diet ;  flatulency,  *ick 
headache,  and  sometimes  heartburn.  In  such  eitiies  a  gentle  emetic 
of  lj>ecaeumi}ia^  a  draiiglit  of  warm  ch/jmrftnUe  tea.  or  irritating  the 
tliroat  with  a  feather,  in  order  to  rid  tlie  stomach  of  the  aHoietil 
with  wbieb  it  is  overcharged;  followed  by  a  mild  dose  of  UnduH 
of  rhuharb^  Gre^on/s  sUmiackw  powder^  or  some  otlier  gentle  lax- 
ative ;  and  spare  diet  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  allow  the  weakened 
stomach  to  recover  its  tone — are  the  simple  means  to  be  resorted  \t 
for  tlie  purpose  of  restoring  the  healthy  functitms  of  the  digc&titt 
organs.  Other  causes,  however,  l^esides  repletion  may  give  rise  to 
an  accidental  fit  of  indigestion.  Of  these  we  niay  cniimenil^ 
articles  of  food  difficult  of  digestion ;  certain  circumstHncei 
occurring  shortly  after  a  meal,  as  exposure  to  extreme  heat  or 
cold,  the  use  of  ices,  and  stnnig  mental  excitement;  eating  quitrklj 
after  hjng  fasting;  constipation  of  the  bowels;  accumulatioi*  of  bile 
or  mucus  in  the  stomach,  &c.  In  all  cas^  of  this  description, 
when  the  disorder' can  be  easily  traced  to  some  accidental  cause, 
the  above  treatment,  if  no  inflammatory  or  feverish  &ymptoiiH 
be  present,  will  soon  restore  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  a  heallliy 
state. 

The  chronic  form  of  indigestion,  depending  on  debility  nr 
fonctional  derangement  of  the  stomach,  commences  slowly^  ant] 
often  advances  to  a  considerable  extent  without  particularly  attract- 
ing  the  patient's  attention.  Tlie  symptoms  that  indicate  the 
approach  of  this  insidious  disorder  are  numerous,  but  we  slvall 
only  notice  those  which  most  frequently  present  themselves :  tlie 
sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  patient  is  restless  during  the  niglit,  but 
in  the  morning  he  sleeps  heavily,  beyond  his  usual  hour  of  rising, 
and  awakes  nnrefreshed,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth.  He  hm 
very  little  ap])etite  for  hreakfast,  and  can  only  relish  savory  article* 
of  food ;  during  the  day  he  feels  languid,  and  sometimes  drow«y> 
particularly  after  meals;  an(|  has  little  inclination  for  exercise  «r 
mental  exertion.  After  some  time  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
throat  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  morning,  attended  with  expwrto- 
ration  of  gray-colored  phlegm,  and  sometimes  with  slight  dOJt 
tliroat.  As  the  disease  advances  the  appetite  becomes  more  im- 
paired, nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit  are  occiiaionally  ex[Hh 
rienccd ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  heat  is  sometimes  felt  at  the 
stomach  during  the  day;  disinclination   to  exercise  and   nicfital 
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occupation  increases,  and  there  is  dro\vsine>s  after  dinner.  These 
Bymptoins  are  followed  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  and 
a  feelintr  of  wei»;ht  at  the  stomach,  with  flatulency  and  heartburn 
after  eating.  When  this  form  of  indigestion  becomes  contirnied, 
llie  face  is  pale,  the  eyes  appear  dull  and  heavy,  the  mouth  feels 
clammy;  the  tongue  is  llabby,  pale,  or  whitish,  and  more  or  less 
furred;  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  fulness  and  distention  in  the 
belly;  and  the  bowels  are  irregular,  the  evacuations  being  scanty 
and  particularly  fetid,  or  copious,  and  frequently  containing  bile 
and  portions  of  halfnligested  food  ;  the  urine  is  clear,  copious,  and, 
after  standing  some  time,  deposits  a  reddish  sediment  indicating  aci- 
dity in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or  it  may  become  turbid  and  deposit 
a  whitish  substance,  showing  an  alkaline  state  of  the  contents  of  the 
Btomach ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower  than  natural,  the  feet 
are  often  cold,  and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak.  When  the  disorder 
id  of  long  continuance,  other  organs  of  the  body  become  sym- 
patlietically  affected;  in  some  cases  there  is  a  troublesome  dry 
cough,  or  there  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  intermitting 
poise,  which  leail  the  patient,  now  low-spirited  and  timid,  to 
suppose  that  his  heart  is  disease<l,  and  this  idea  preys  upon  his 
mind  and  tends  to  aggravate  all  the  symptoms.  The  mental 
}>ower8,  particularly  of  application  and  memory,  become  impaired 
along  with  the  general  health  and  strength.  The  patient  may 
remain  in  this  state  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  then  gra- 
dually recover,  or  the  inflammatory  form  of  indigestion  about  to 
be  described  supervenes. 

TREATMENT   OV  DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia,  unless  it  is  a  result  or  symptom  of  ulcer  or  cancer  of 
tlie  stomach,  is  not  a  fatal  disease. 

Indirectly,  by  reacting  injuriously  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
it  may  bring  on  softening  of  the  brain,  or  some  incurable  disease 
of  the  spiual  coid.  Possibly,  also,  it  may  help  to  bring  on  insanity. 
Yet  I  tliink  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  charge  dyspepsia  with 
crimes  of  which  it  is  not  guilty.  It  must  be  remembered  that  dys- 
}»epsia  is  itself  often  a  result,  an  effect  of  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
eystem,  and  that  the  brain-disease  of  which  dyspeptic  patients  often 
die  may  itself  be  the  cause  of  the  dyspepsia. 

TAe  greatest  niutakes  in  medicine,  as  on  aU  other  subjects,  are 
wads  hf  confounding^ eff^ects  with  causes, 

I  have  very  often  observed  that  ])atient8  who  in  their  early  man- 
hood, and  perhaps  in  adult  life,  sutter  from  dyspepsia,  in  the  decline 
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of  v\i\  ai^e  are  atfecrted  with  Bouie  disease  of  the  brain  or  sj>inal  <ori 
Aiid  yi^^t  I  am  iiut  sure  that,  in  such  ca.sea,  even  the  dj&pe^ieiii  b  \\m 
cause  of  the  disease  of  the  brain.  The  morbid  tendency  in  the  ii«r- 
voos  sjistem  may  simply  chatvire  its  hicality.  It  may  leaTetbi' 
itomaeh,  or  the  nerves  that  supply  the  stomach — themtar 
and  go  to  the  brain. 

In  the  treatment  f»f  d vs]>epsia  we  must  therefore  consider; 

FirH,  That  it  is  umially  not  ho  much  a  symptom  of  diuy 
t]k£  8t<miach  us  of  general  nervous  exhmistion^ 

Dyspepsia  that  results  from  inflammation  of  the  lining  Enambmii^i 
of  the  Btoniacb  is  merely  a  local  disease. 

Secondly,  That  the.  treatment  must  therefore  he  directed  htii 
general  system,  and  not  to  the  starmich  ?He?*ely, 

Thirdly,  Thai  the  treatment  taust  in  the  main  he  tonic  w»  ik 
character, 

Tliose  who  uudenatand  these  three  principles  are  qualified  to 
ti*eat  dys)>epeia.  Those  who  do  not  a]>preciate  the^  principkf 
will  probably  fail  in  their  efforts  to  remove  this  disease. 

Let  it  also  be  understood  distinctly  that  dyspepshi  is  a  rdiefMi 
and  a  curable  disease.  The  common  impression  that  notliing  cao 
be  dune  for  the  dys]>cptic  is  very  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  littk 
can  ijo  done  for  tlie  dyspeptic  by  ordinary  medicutiuti.  directiJ 
merely  Lu  the  comjilaining  stomach  ;  but  with  our  modern  feV6ie«3i 
of  treat meirt  it  is  one  of  the  most  relievabl-e  and  even  curable  qfanj 
ff  the  nervous  diseases  of  our  time. 

The  course  of  treatment  for  the  dyspeptic  is  as  follows : 

1.   General  electrisation,  (see  article  on  General  E'  '^H, 

used  faitlifully,  skilfully,  and  perseveringly.     Fi»r  dyepi ^  ut/w 

of  no  remedy  eo' efficacious.  To  this  subject  I  have  given  long  aiid 
special  attention,  and  I  think  that,  without  over-estimarin;^  thii 
method  of  treatment,  it  may  lie  regarded  as  the  best  of  our  reme- 
dies. In  order  to  be  successful  it  must  be  used  with  the  judgineot 
and  the  studious  adaptation  to  each  case  that  only  expenent!e  can 
teach.  General  electrization  is  now  being  studied  and  employni 
by  many  physicians  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  soon 
become  much  more  widely  knonni  than  it  is  at  present,  ll  t&lc» 
time,  both  fur  the  patient  and  for  tbe  physician  who  administeri 
it;  but  tbe  dyspeptic  who  is  not  willing  to  take  time  to  get  weil 
does  not  deserve  to  get  better, 

%  The  Movement  Cure,  (See  article  on  Morenient  Cure,}^ 
This  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  Iw  dyspepsia,  as  fijr  many  otlitir 
conditions  of  nervous  debility.  It  should  be  directed  by  a  practifed 
physician.     It  takes  more   time  than   general  electrization.     A 
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patient  may  use  the  two  methods  of  treatment  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  no  necessary  interterence. 

3.  A  generates  and  palatable  variety  of  food. 

The  old-fashioned  habit  of  "dieting  for  dyspepsia"  was  based  on 
the  radical  error  that  dyspepsia  was  caused  by  over-eating.  The 
reverse  is  very  often  the  case.  U^uier-iGeding,  going  without 
meals,  eating  hard,  dry,  indigestible  and  ill-nourishing  food,  such 
as  pork  and  boiled  cabbage,  and  soggy  bread  and  vile  pastry — these 
errors  of  diet  may  cause  dyspepsia,  but  rarely  does  simple  and  ^ 
regtUar  over-eating  of  good  food  bring  on  permanent  dyspepsia. 

The  dyspeptic,  above  all  others,  needs  to  be  nourislied.  Star- 
vation is  sure  to  work  injury,  and  rarely  fails  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  The  dyspeptic  should  take  his  meals  with  good  regular- 
ity— should  eat  plenty  of  fresh  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  chicken, 
turkey,  and  eggs,  oysters,  fish,  light  bread,  white  or  brown,  as  may 
suit  him  best.  He  should  luive  a  vaHety  of  food  at  each  ineal^ 
especially  at  dinner.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  with  advantage 
light  sour  wine  or  cider  with  his  meals  instead  of  tea  and  coffee. 
Khine  wine  is  usually  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic. 

-  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  food,  each  person  must  judge  for 
himself,  by  his  own  experience.  As  a  rule,  dyspeptics  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  abstain  from  pork,  salt  or  fresh,  hard-boiled 
e^s,  soggy  bread,  heavy  pastry,  rich  confectionery,  and  some  of  tlie 
vegetables  ;  also  from  strong  tea  and  coflee. 

4.  Plenty  of  Sleep. — Sleep  is  food  for  the  nerves.  Let  the  dys- 
peptic seek  sleep  at  any  time  or  at  all  times,  whenever  he  may  feel 
disposed.  A  short  nap  before  dinner  rests  the  stomach,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  the  digestion  of  food. 

5.  Spongio-piline  and  wet  compresses  worn  against  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  (See  articles  on  Spongio-piline  and  Water  Cure.) — 
Great  relief  for  the  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  for  the  indefinable  un- 
easiness and  sense  of  "  goneness  "  that  dyspeptics  feel,  is  aflTorded  by 
the  spongio-piline  compress.  It  may  be  worn  for  days,  and  weeks, 
and  months.  Sometimes  it  affords  relief  of  pain  and  distress  in  the 
stomach  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  application.  The  wet 
compress  is  also  of  use,  applied  in  the  same  way,  but  is  less  neat 
and  convenient  than  the  modern  spongio-piline. 

6.  A  liberal  variety  of  moderate  exercise  in  the  simlight. — The 
great  mistake  of  dyspeptics  is  to  exercise  too  violently  and  too 
long.  When  a  person  finds  out  that  he  is  suffering  from  dyspep- 
sia, he  often  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  take  long  walks,  or  to  toil 
hard  at  the  wood-pile  before  breakfast ;  to  tramp  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  a  day ;  to  exercise  furiously  in  the  gymnasium  with  dumb- 
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bells  and  on  parallel  bai-s.  All  this  is  an  extreme.  Wlien  tie  ft» 
madi  is  weak  the  body  usually  shares  niui'e  or  le&s  in  thai  \vejikii«M» 
This  is  esi»ecia]ly  the  ease  in  the  so-called  nervous  dyspe]:i^iH.  Aa 
engine  that  is  poorly  feopplieJ  with  fuel,  and  in  which  the  fire  il 
lialf  out,  cannot  be  expcct-ed  to  draw  as  heavy  h  load  of  cais  u  in 
engine  that  is  well  auppiied  with  fuel,  iu  which  the  tii'es  are  liriaklj 
baming. 

Just  80 J  a  man  whose  appetite  is  capricious,  who  cwmul  digest 
his  food,  and  who  is  more  or  less  starved,  cannot  be  oxj>ccUjd  to 
perform  as  much  labor  as  a  man  with  a  vigorous  appetite  wW 
tho roughly  digests  his  foud,  and  who  is  consetpiently  well  uou- 
rished. 

The  dyspeptic  should  always  bear  in  mind  these  rules  in  regani 
to  exercise : — 

J^^irsi,  Jfmer  exercim  hard  or  hng  be/are  b/*eakfa^t,  for  thil  it 
a  blunder  that  is  almost  a  crime, 

Secmidly,  Never  exercise  very  Hard  Just  before  or  Jttd  afUf 
vieah^  exccj^t  in  emergencies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bo  squcaiuivk 
on  that  point. 

Thirdly.  Take  the  hind  of  exercise  which  ym$  tnoet  enjfjy^  if 
you  are  so  situated  thai  you  can  do  so^  and  c/tanye  J^rom  t^ne  ft}m 
to  another  as  often  as  you  get  tired. 

FourtMy,  Never  exercise  to  absolute  exhaustion^  if  yuu  «» 
avoid  it. 

For  more  detailed  hygienic  suggestions  the  reader  is  referred  W 
my  cliapters  on  Air^  Snnliyfd^  Exercise^  Food^  StimulanU^  tiid 
Narcotics.  The  vie^vs  and  facts  therein  presented  are  of  8|>eeial  ii* 
terest  to  the  dyspeptic. 

7.  Best^  travel^  and  change  of  occupation, — For  tbe  dyspeptic  red 
IS  oftentimes  more  useful  than  exercise.    It  is  well  to  take 
frequent  vacations,  to  throw  off  the  cares  and  the  trials  ui 
and  simply  vegetate  in  some  quiet  nook^  when  our  humor  may  le«uliiSh  | 
Tho  nervous  dj'speptic  would  do  well  to  study  and  aeqvnre  tli-     ' 
oi  lounging  or  loafing,     Suuie  dyspeptics  think  that  they  are  i 
fited  by  smoking,  especially  when  the  effect  of  tbe  tobacco  i§ 
eahn,  to  soothe,  to  make  tlie  hours  glide  easily  and  tmev^yi     "    ' 
When  tobacco  has  the  opposite  effect — to  excite,  to  irrit..    , 
crease  nervousness— it  probably  injures  the  dyspeptic, 

TravelUfig  often  cures  dyspepsia,  but  it  is  by  no  nieaud  a 
remedy,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  a  cum. 

A  sea-voyage  to  Europe  often  does  good  to  the  dysp^^plie, 
nn  account  of  the  sea-sickneiss  which  it  produces,  but  in  spite  of  8 
Sea-voyages,  if  not  too  lotig,  are  benedcial  to  dyspeptics  in  t«« 
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irajB.  First,  by  giving  him  opportunity  and  means  of  resi^  and 
qniet  and  freedom  from  the  strifes  and  din  and  worry  of  business 
lite  on  shore.     (See  Sea-sickness) 

Secondly,  by  the  tonic  and  cahning  effects  of  the  sea-air  itself. 

Mountain  air  and  climbing  mountains  are  better  fur  many  dys- 
peptics, 

InUmdL  remedies, — ^As  a  rule,  tonics  and  stimulants  best  serve 
our  purpose.  Caswell's  or  Wyeth's  elixir  of.  iron  and  quinine  are 
both  good.  (See  Prescriptions  for  Toques.)  Subnitrate  of  bismuth 
Is  much  used,  and  sulphite  of  soda  is  recommended  in  doses  of  five 
or  ten  grains. 

Pepsin  is  much  used,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  certainly  benefi- 
cial. But,  after  all,  it  is  not  well  to  place  mucli  reliance  on  internal 
medication.     (For  further  remarks  see  Nervous  Diseases,) 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EAR. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  ear  usually  begins  in  the  throat,  and 
travels  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  part  of  the  ear,  or 
that  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing  situated  between  the  membrane 
of  the  drum  and  the  nerve.  If  unchecked,  it  may  pass  outward 
through  this  membrane,  or  to  the  brain.  The  latter  result  is  very 
dangerous  to  life.  Such  an  inflammation  is  usually  the  result  of 
exposure  to  a  draught,  of  getting  the  feet  wet,  or  of  similar  causes 
of  catching  cold.  There  is  great  pain  in  the  ear,  noises  in  the 
head,  and  fever. 

The  treatment  should  be  prompt  and  energetjc.  Leeches  should  be 
applied  just  in  front  of  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  warm 
or  hot  water  be  kept  in  the  ear  constantly  until  the  pain  is  subdued. 
Ahot  foot-bath  should  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

If  matter  has  formed  in  the  ear  and  is  discliarging,  it  should  be 
removed  from  once  to  three  times  a  day  by  syringing;  and  then  an 
astringent  of  some  kind,  which  has  been  previously  warmed,  say 
of  alum,  of  the  strength  of  one  to  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  may 
be  dropped  into  the  ear.  Deafness  from  imperfect  action  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  or  the  canal  leading  from  the  throat  to  the  ear,  is 
apt  to  remain  after  these  attacks  of  acute"  inflammation,  or  it  may 
occur  of  itself.  The  tube  does  not  open  .  as  it  should  during  the 
action  of  swallowing,  consequently  the  interchange  of  air  between 
the  middle  ear  and  pharynx  is  not  effected ;  the  drum-head  of  the 
ear  sinks  inwards,  there  being  a  greater  pressure  upon  its  outer  than 
upon  its  inner  surface ;  and  deafness,  or  improper  or  imperfect  con- 
duction of  the  waves  of  sound  results.  In  such  cases  the  muscles  that 
open  the  tube  should  be  kept  io  action  by  a  gargle  of  alum,  or  chlorate 
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of  potash,  or  cold  water,  while  at  intervals  of  twentj-fonr  bonreiii 
is  forced  through  the  Eustaehiun  tube  bj  the  followiDg  meiWi ; 

Tlie  affected  persun  takes  a  little  water  in  the  mouthy  uhifi 
he  is  instriii'ted  to  liuld  there  until  lie  is  told  to  swallow  it,  Tl>e 
operator  then  takes  a  tube  of  india-rubber,  or  the  like,  fif  abaut 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  inaeits  one  extremity  in  one  noetrilof 
the  patient,  at  the  same  tinae  closing  the  other  with  the  lifiger.  Hi 
then  places  the  other  extreitiity  in  his  month,  and  eau&es  the  f^ 
tient  to  swallow  at  tlie  in&tant  he  forces  a  column  of  air  from  bii 
own  lungs  into  the  tube.  He  may  indicate  the  proper  instacfc  bj 
a  gesture.  The  air  w^ill  he  forced  against  the  month  of  the  tabe» 
andj  in  most  instances,  through  the  tube  itself  into  tJie  ear.  Thfe 
procedure  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  tinges,  and  it  is  o^ti«ilj 
followed  by  considerable  improvement  in  the  hearing, 

A  chronic  discharge  from  the  ear  should  be  ti'eat^d  by  carefol 
and  daily  syringing  with  warm  water,  afterwards  dropping  in  m 
astringent  such  as  has  been  mentioned,  always  w^anning  it  befow 
use.  It  is  a  very  obstinate  atleetion,  but  it  is  also  a  dang€n>ii»  oo« 
to  life,  and  should  always  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  treated  uatil 
the  discharge  ceases.  Many  cliildren  and  some  adults  die  eveiy 
year  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  a  discharge  from  tlie  ear. 

Hard  wax  does  not  collect  in  the  ear  as  often  as  has  h€?en  sap- 
posed  ;  when  it  does,  however,  it  should  be  renioved  by  syriiJi^ing 
with  w\arm  water. 

If  a  substance  such  as  a  button,  bead,  or  the  Hke,  or  any  inject, 
has  got  into  the  ear  in  any  way,  it  should  be  removed  by  syrinpag 
with  warm  water,  No  iristrnnjent  should  be  intro<luced  into  tlit 
ear  to  remove  any  such  substance,  unless  a  thorough  attempt  hat 
been  made  to  remove  it  by  syringing.  If  iustruDients  are  intr^ 
dnced,  none  but  a  couipctent  surgeon  should  use  them,  aud  lie 
will  seldom  or  never  need  such  an  aid.  Substances  remainiog  in 
the  ear  ivill  do  no  harm  for  a  long  time,  while  improper  attempts 
to  remove  them  have  cauBed  the  greatest  injury  in  many  cases;  and 
sometimes  deatli  has  resulted  from  careless  manipulation.  Chronic 
aflections  of  the  ear  that  are  unaccompanied  by  diBcharge  can  only 
be  treated  by  a  physician,  and  sliouhJ  never  be  meddlc<]  with  ly 
non -medical  persijns.  They  usually  result  from  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  which  haa  extended  along  the  EudtacluAH 
tubes  to  the  ear. 


EFFERVESCmG  DRAUGHTS. 

Effervescing  draughts  are  much  used  in  fevers  and  inflamrual^^ 
diseases,  in  order  to  quench  thirst,  check  vomiting,  muderate  line 
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heat  of  tho  surface  of  the  body,  and  cause  gentle  perspiration.  The 
one  generally  used  is  made  as  follows : 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  a  scruple, 

Sjmp  of  orange-peel,  a  drachm.  Mix,  in  a  wine-gla88f\il  of  water,  and  then  add  a 
ttiblespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or  fifteen  grains  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  in  powder,  dis- 
AoWed  in  a  little  water. 

The  above  may  be  swallowed  while  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  or 
the  alkaline  sohitiou  may  be  iirst  taken,  and  the  acid  immediately 
afterwards,  so  that  the  eifervescence  may  take  place  in  the  stomach. 
In  fever  it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  five  grains  of  nitre  to  this 
draught,  with  theinteution  of  increasing  the  determination  to  theskin. 

A  mild  and  agreeable  effervescing  purgative  draught  is  made 
from  the  patent  SeidliU  powders.  These  consist  of  two  differeqt 
powders ;  the  one  contained  ip  the  white  paper  consists  of  two 
drachms  of  tartarized  soda  {RocheUe  salt\  and  two  scruples  of 
carbonate  of  soda;  that  in  the  blue  paper,  of  thirty-five  grains  of 
tartaric  or  citric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  to  which  those  of  the  blue 
paper  are  to  be  added.  The  draught  is  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of 
effervescence. 

ELATERIUM. 

•  Elaterium,  or  the  dried  jnice  of  the  wild  cucumbeTj  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  purgative  remedies.  It  is  principally  used  in  dropsy, 
from  the  action  it  possesses  of  discharging  through  the  bowels  the 
water  which  has  accumulated  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the 
cellular  substance  under  the  skin.  (See  Dropsy.)  When  properly 
prepared,  its  action  is  as  regular  and  certain  as  that  of  any  other 
remedy.  The  dose  is  the  eighth  or  the  quarter  of  a  grain,  twice  or 
thrice  in  twenty -four  hours,  which  should  be  continued  until  copious 
evacuations  are  procured.  In  dropsy  it  is  frequently  used  in  the 
following  form : 

Take  of  the  extract  of  elaterium,  one  grain, 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  squillsf  and 

Oxjmel  of  colohicum  (or  meadow  saflnron),  of  eaoh  half  an  ounce, 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce.  Mix.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonftd  three  or  four  times 
•  day. 

It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  gout  and  |icute  rheumatism^ 
In  combination  with  other  purgatives,  as  follows : 

Take  of  the  extract  of  elaterium,  ten  grains. 

Compound  extract  of  colocjnth,  two  drachms, 

Jalap,  and 

Castile  soap,  of  each  a  drachm, 

Oil  of  juniper,  a  sufficient  quantity  to-  make  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  flity  pills :  two 
V  three  a  dose. 
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ELECTPJCITY— ELECTRIZATION. 

Eleetricitj  lias  been  used  for  tlie  treatment  of  dis«a£«  for  mmt 
tJion  a  centivry. 

At  first,  sparks  from  tlie  LGyJeo  jar  were  employed.  Thrn  the 
electricity  generated  ])y  frictioiial  maclHiie^  was  used.  The?*t  fno- 
tiuiial  machines  are  now  exhibited  among  tlie  pliilosophic;il  iiu^tru- 
ments  of  our  tR^hiMils  and  eollefires.  All  sorts  of  dl^ases  werr  ti>^te4 
hy  this  frictiunal  electricity — paralysis,  St.  Yitus's  dance,  rlteaina- 
ti^rn,  and  many  other  conditions  of  disease  were  treated  by  thti 
agent,  and  oftentimes  with  apparent  or  real  snccess. 

The  Voltaic  jnis  was  also  nsed  to  treat  disease,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  thonglit  that  it  wonld  cure  all  maladie*?. 

The  profession,  however,  became  disappointed  with  the  re^^ulti, 
and  fur  these  reasons: 

1.  T/ie  apparatus  of  those  dat/s  were  not  f^lwhh. 

2.  They  did  not  Jcnoio  in  what  diseases  eUctricitf/  tea*  mad 
xisefuL 

3.  They  did  mot  l*noio  how  to  apply  ihs  electricity. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  these  able  men,  cloctmrntion, 
tor  the  reasons  above  given,  fell  into  disrepute. 

Afler  the  discovery  of  the  induction  current  by  Famday,  in  lS3i, 
a  new  impetoe  was  given  to  tins  department.  Masstm  and  Do- 
chenoe  and  Reuiak  in  Europe  experinxented  and  wrote  on  this  stdh 
jeet,  and  really  created  a  new  era  for  electri>therapeutics. 

Since  1850,  thiHy  or  forty  different  books  and  panipliiets^  havt* 
been  written  on  the  application  of  electneity  to  disease- 
In  Enrope,  electricity  is  largely  used  in  the  form  of  local Iz^ 
r'ledrization  for  the  cure  of  paralysis,  neuralgia,  and  nrany  othei 
iiffections.  It  is  exciting  nu>re  and  more  attention.  It  js  certain 
tliat  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  used  much  !nore  than  it  is  now. 

In  this  country  electi'icity  has  been  until  recently  ahnost  en- 
tirely in  tlie  hands  of  qnackB,  or  at  least  ignorant  men.  It  cannot  te 
denied,  however,  that  many  of  these  have  often  been  sue^-essfnl  in 
rhcir  cases.  The  fact  that  such  ignorant,  reckless,  unprincipled 
cliurlatans  have  been  so  successtul  oftentimes,  is  itself  piwerfal 
evidene©  that  electricity  is  an  agent  of  very  great  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

MKTUODS   OF   ELECTRIZATION. 

There  are  several  methods  of  using  electricity  for  the  tr^fmeiil 
of  disease:    General  electrization ^  localized  electri^afivn^  parfid 
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^setrtznf'tjm^  (/ah'u  no -puncture^  galvmio-cautery^  and  e/^jcfro-pnn(h 
ture  are  really  tiioditieations  of  lotalUad  electrization,  (See  Gen^ 
eral  tSUcirizaiian  and  Localized  EUctrUation?) 

Localized  elect rlzat ion  was  first  employed  by  Maeson,  and  wai 
'leveloped  and  popuUrized  by  theeSurta  and  writings  of  Diiehenne, 
>f  France.  In  this  uietliod  the  pol<^  are  applied  near  each  othei 
ilirougb  separate  parts  or  organs,  with  a  view  to  local  etfeets  merely. 
It  is  chiefly  used  {or paralysis,  neuralgia^  and  rheumatm/h 
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This  18  used  to  determine  tlie  sensibility  of  paralyzed  parts. 

The  value  of  the  testhesiometer  depends  on  this  fact,  that  the 
consciousness  of  tlie  distance  heticcen  any  two  points  applied  to  the 
skin,  varies  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  modified  bv  dis- 
ease. The  ordinary  conipjiss  with  a  graduated  scale  is  much  used. 
By  the  oesthesiometer  we  can  also  ascertain  whether  the  paralytic  is 
recovering,  hecanse  usually  the  affected  part  as  it  gets  better  be- 
comes more  bensitive. 
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The  ends  of  the  fingers  and  tip  of  the  tongue  are  the  most  sen- 
sitive portions  of  the  body ;  the  least  sensitive  parts  are  the  back 
and  uuter  portion  of  the  thigh.  This  sensitiveness  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  paralysis.     (See  cuts  of  EatJiesiometer.) 

Elixirs  of  Quinine,  Strychnine,  and  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  are 
now  deservedly  popular.     (See  Prescriptions  for  Tonics.) 

EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fits  of  epilepsy  come  on  with- 
out any  previous  indication  of  their  approach ;  but  sometimes  the 
following  premonitory  symptoms  are  experienced.  Headaclie,  gid- 
diness, ringing  in  the  ears,  flushed  face,  low  spirits,  irritability  of 
temper,  the  fancied  appearance  of  certain  objects  before  the  eyes, 
and  in  some  cases  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  announce  the  approach 
of  an  attack.  These  sensations  continue  some  time,  perhaps  a  day 
or  two,  before  the  fit  comes  on;  but  in  other  patients  the  warning 
symptoms  are  of  short  duration,  and  of  a  different  description.  A 
feeling  of  pain,  heat,  cold,  or  tingling  comes  on  suddenly  in  one  of 
the  toes  or  fingers,  or  in  a  particular  part  of  the  back  or  belly,  then 
rises  gradually  through  the  stomach  and  heart  until  it  reach  tlie 
head,  when  the  patient  immediately  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  struck 
with  lightning.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  at  the  moment  when  the 
patient  least  expects  it,  perhaps  when  conversing  with  his  friends 
at  table,  he  utters  a  loud  unnatural  scream,  and  falls  down  bereft 
of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  and  violent  convulsions  instantly 
follow.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  convulsive  movements  ])recode 
the  fall ;  particular  motions  or  gesticulations  of  the  liml>s  take  place, 
or  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  or  turned  gradually  round  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders,  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  which  appears  very  distressing ;  but  in  general  the  piercinsr 
shriek,  the  fall,  and  the  convulsive  movements  follow  each  other 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  are  violently  agitated,  and  the  patient  is 
severely  shaken  ;  tjie  limbs  are  alternately  extended  and  flexed,  the 
toes  are  curved  inwards,  the  thumbs  are  firmly  grasped  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  many  cases  the 
mnscles  of  one  side  of  the  body  are  more  severely  convulsed  than, 
those  of  the  other.  The  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration 
causes  the  breathing  to  be  at  first  slow  and  diflicult,  but  after  some 
time  it  becomes  quick,  irregular,  and  occasionally  stertorous.  The 
muscles  of  the  belly  and  the  bladder  are  acted  on  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, so  that  in  some  patients  the  fssces  and  urine  are  expelled 
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hn-oltintarily.     The  face  is  swollen  and  red,  or  of  a  pTirf>ie  *x>m\ 
tlie  veins  of  tlie  temples  and  neck  are  enlarged;  the  fare  is  drawn 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  the  head  may  he  drawn  bQckwanhor 
do^sTi wards  on  the  chest.      Sometiines  the  eveh'ds  are  doeed,  at 
other  times  wide  open;  the  eyes  are  fixed  and  etaring,  or  they  roll 
in   their  orbits,  the  pupils  remaining  dilated  or  contracted,  but 
always  immovahle.      The  face  is  violently  distorted,  the  patient 
frnaslies  his  teeth,  and  thrusts  out  liis  tongue,  which  is  oft#?n  eeverel? 
injured;  foam  flows  from  tlie  month, and  is  not  unfrequently  bloody, 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  tongue.     The  action  of  the  bewrt 
is  strong,  tumultuous,  and  irregular;  and  the  pulse  is  quick,  small, 
and  at  times  scarcely  perceptible. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  attack  contiones  longer  tlian  a  few 
miuiites,  but  in  some  cases  the  patient  becomes  imiUDvable  for  i 
short  time,  and  is  again  suddenly  convulsed.  Sometimes  a  series  of 
attacks  and  remissions  follow  each  other  in  this  manner  during  half 
an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  considerably  longer.  In  general,  however, 
the  convulsions  gradually  cease ;  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the  fore- 
head, neck,  and  breast ;  the  breathing  becomes  natural^  and  is 
occasionally  attended  with  sighing;  the  face  loses  its  livid  color,  and 
appears  pale.  The  i>atient  now  remains  for  some  time  in  a  sort  tif 
stup«>r,  and  is  then  restored  to  a  slight  degree  of  conseiouisne&s ;  lie 
appcai*3  very  drowsy  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  soon  talk  iuta 
a  deep  sleep.  While  in  this  state  the  pei-spiration  breaks  nut  frevly 
over  the  whole  body,  tlic  breathing  becomes  natural,  the  ptd^e  full, 
soft,  and  slow;  and  after  sleeping  profoundly  during  soveral  houis 
lie  awakes  slowly,  without  retaining  the  slightest  recollection  of 
what  has  taken  place.  He  may  recover  his  senses  immediately  m 
awaking,  but  in  most  cases  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  sensatioOi 
and  conseiotisness  return  slowly,  and  a  feeling  of  languor,  weaknesa, 
and  weight,  or  oppression  in  tlie  head,  with  pain,  or  a  sensation  irf 
soreness  about  the  chest  and  limbs,  is  experienced  for  some  time  after. 

When  the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  tlie  com^ilainf,  has  been  of 
long  continuance,  the  memory  tails,  the  intellect  becomes  impaired, 
tlte  countenance  assumes  a  vacant  appearance  ppculiar  to  epileptic 
patients,  and  at  last  a  state  of  idiocy  is  induced  ;  but  when  the  at- 
tacks appear  at  long  intervals,  without  being  immoderately  severe, 
their  iuflaenee  oti  the  general  health  and  intellect  is  scarcely  if  at 
all  perceptible.  In  fact,  when  confined  within  due  bounds,  epi- 
lepsy is  not  incompatible  with  the  development  of  the  most  power- 
ful intellect.  Many  celebrated  men  of  all  ages,  military,  p^nlitical, 
and  literary,  have  been  affected  with  this  disease;  JiiHus  Cesar, 
Mali  jmet,  Petrarch,  Kousseau,  and  Bonaparte  were  epileptic. 
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Cau%€%. — Idiots  and  people  of  weak  ininds  are  very  subject  to 
epilepsy.  The  hereditary  influence  of  this  disease  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  it  appears  to  be  well  understood  that  people  of  scrofu- 
lous habit  of  body  labor  under  it  more  frequently  than  otliei's.  It 
is  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  is  terror  or  sutUlen  fright.  For 
example,  how  often  it  happens  that  a  nurse  makes  a  sudden  noise 
behind  a  child  in  order  to  stop  hiccup,  and  that  the  infant,  in  c»)n- 
sequence,  falls  instantly  into  a  tit  of  epilepsy,  which  recui*s  from  time 
to  time  throughout  life.  Sudden  tits  of  pft^sion,  disappointment,  dis- 
tress of  mind,  and  excess  in  venery,  are  thu  causes  which  rank  next 
to  terror  in  producing  this  disease. 

TREATMENT  OF   EPILEPST. 

Comparatively  few  cases  of  epilepsy  permanently  recover  under 
any  treatment.  The  disease  is,  however,  very  frequently  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  Patients  may  live  for  years  in  spite  of 
violent  and  frequently  repeated  attacks.  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  have 
many  attacks  at  night. 

During  the  attack  very  little  is  to  be  'done. 

Loosen  the  clothing  of  the  patient.  Place  him  in  a  comfort- 
able position.     Give  him  fresh  air. 

For  treatment  during  the  intervals,  the  profession  have  now 
settled  down  upon  a  very  few  remedies.  The  chief  of  these  is 
bromide  of  potassiu7n. 

This  may  be  given  to  epileptics  in  very,  large  doses,  an  J  for  a 
long  time.  Occasionally,  though  quite  rarely,  the  bromide  of  pot^is- 
Bium  produces  unpleasant  efl:ects  when  given  in  lai*gQ  doses.  For 
this  and  for  many  other  reasons,  epileptic  patients  should  always, 
if  possible,  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  a  good  physician,  and 
'take  the  remedies  under  his  direction.  The  bromide  of  potassium  is 
frequently  combined  with  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  (Sec  Bromide 
qfAjnm^onium  and  Bromide  of  Potassium^.)  Twenty  and  tin'rty 
grains  at  a  dose  may  be  taken  of  bromide  of  potassium  for  epilepsy. 

A  prescription  somewhat  like  the  following  may  be  used  by 
those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.  It  should  not  be 
taken  for  a  long  time  without  advice : 

Bromide  of  potamianir  one  ounce, 
*  Bromide  of  ammonium,  half  an  ounce, 

Iodide  of  potassium,  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
Tmcture  of  gentian,  seven  ounces. 
The  dose  is  a  teaspoonfuL     Before  bedtime  a  double  or  treble  dose  may  be  given. 

Oxide  of  zinCj  and  belladonna^  and  strychnine  are  also  given. 
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In  those  cases  where  the  bromide  of  potassium  does  nut  succeed^  it 
is  well  to  Ivy  these  others.  It  is  unwise^  huwevor,  to  experiment 
much  on  oiie^B  self  with  the^^e  [powerful  reuicdics.  They  kImjoU 
usiiully  he  given  under  the  care  uf  a  mediciil  advi&er. 

General  eiectrizatum  is  sometimes  uf  service  in  epilej>s)%  and 
should  he  used,  if  po&sihle,  in  connection  with  internid  medication. 
(See  Genend  Electrization,) 

Epileptic  patients  should  carefullj  observe  the  laws  of  besilthiii 
respect  to  diet,  air,  sunlii^htj  hathiuir,  sleep,  and  exercise,  and  slumU 
he  very  muderate  in  ihe  indulgence  of  their  passiuns. 

Epilepsj  is  treated  moi'e  siiccessiully  than  formerly.  By  acting 
upon  tlie  principles  above  indicated,  physicians  are  novr  able  \a 
diniinisli  the  IVequcncy  of  the  attacts^  to  lengthen  tlie  iatervml% 
and  sornetiujes  to  cure  entirely. 

Tlie  treatment,  to  he  successful,  must  he  very  persevering  ;  a«d, 
as  a  rule,  patients  must  be  content  if  thej  only  get  peruiaucnt  re- 
lief, and  not  absolute  cure. 

Physicians  are  yet  in  the  dark  about  the  natm-e  of  epilepsy  ;  bnt 
in  tiie  treatment  of  the  disciise  we  have  certainly  made  jiroi^ress. 

When  the  attacks  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  patient  inoftt 
be  ear*.4\ill3^  watched,  and  a  piece  of  india-rnbbej\  or  a  wedge^ 
filiaped  piece  of  soft  wood,  sliould  be  always  ready  to  place  Iwtween 
tlie  teetli,  in  order  to  prevent  hi  in  from  bitintj  his  tongue.  It  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  tliat  he  oucjht  to  avoid  all  dangerons 
situations,  such  as  goimr  near  the  edge  of  a  pj*ecipice,  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  <'oacb,  &c,,  and  not  walk  near  water,  nor  sit  near  the  finSi 
unless  it  be  completely  protected  by  a  stroTig  wire  tire-screeu»  An 
indulgence  in  venereal  pleasures  might  prove  fatal  to  an  epileptk 
person. 

EPSOM  SALT,  OR  SULPILiTE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  wclhknown  and  very  excellent  purti^tive.  In 
the  dose  of  from  two  teaspoon  tula  to  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  half  % 
piut  of  warm  water,  and  taken  when  tcpid^  it  aet^i  freely,  without 
griping.  To  prevent  this  salt  from  causing  sickness  at  stummdi,  it 
may  be  taken  in  an  infusion  of  orange-peel,  or  in  any  other  aro- 
matic or  bitter  infusion,  to  which  two  teaepoonsfuls  of  tiiieiurt  <ff 
rhubarb  may  he  added.  It  quickens  considerably  the  action  of  the 
mfmifm  of  sefma-lewves  ;  hence  it  is  frequently  given  in  the  form 
of  tlie  Mark  fh'Hwjht 

Oxalic  afid  Inis  a  strong  resemblance  to  Epsom  salt,  and  has 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  it;  the  former,  however,  may  easily 
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be  known  by  its  acid  tasto  when  mixed  with  water,  and  by  chang- 
ing the  color  of  blue  paper  to  red.  The  antidotes  against  oxalic 
acid  are  powdered  chalk  or  magnesia,  followed  by  hot  brandy  and 
water,  with  small  do&e;^  of  laudanum. 

ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

This  substance  is  principally  used  during  labor,  in  order  to  assist 
in  expelling  the  child  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exerts  a 
strong  influence  over  the  womb  when  given  in  suitable  doses,  and 
in  the  cases  in  which  its  use  is  indicated  ;  under  other  circum- 
stances it  would  produce  the  very  worst  effects,  and  is  only,  tliere- 
fore,  of  value  in  the  hands  of  a  ])hysician  of  experience. 

The  ergot  of  rye  is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  in  arresting  the  alarming  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  womb  commonly  called  fioodiiujBj  also  in  checking  exces- 
sive menstruation,  in  gonorrhoea,  the  whites,  and  in  all  mucous 
discharges.  But  its  most  certain  property  is  the  power  which  it 
possesses  of  causing  the  womb  to  contract,  and  thereby  expelling 
the  child,  and  also  the  after-birth,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  too 
long  retained. 

The  average  dose  of  the  ergot,  in  ]X)wder,  during  labor,  is 
twenty-four  grains  in  a  little  water,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  glass 
of  sherry  wine,  \vhich  enables  it  to  sit  eiisicr  on  the  stomach  ;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  three  or  four  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours.  In  cases  of  flooding,  a  drachm  may  be 
divided  into  six  or  eight  doses,  and  given  at  longer  or  sliorter  in- 
tervals, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Ciise.  In  whites,  and 
other  mucous  discharges,  the  dose  is  fi'om  five  to  ten  grains,  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  or  twenty  grains  may  be  boiled  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  taken  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  tincture 
is  made  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  ergot  in  a  pint  of  proof 
spirit  for  ten  days.  The  dose,  in  cases  of  tedious  labor  or  flooding, 
is  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  every  twenty  minutes.  The  infimon 
in  common  use  is  made  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  ergot  to  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  one-half  administered  at  a  time. 

The  ergot  of  rye  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  plac^;  if  exposed  to 
moisture  it  becomes  useless ;  the  greater  part  of  that  found  in  the 
shops  is  completely  inert. 

ERIGERON  CANADENSIS  (FLEABANE). 
This  medicine  is  an  astringent.     It  is  used  in  diarrh(x>a  and 
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dysentery.     It  has  also  bueii  used  in  uterine  hemorrhage,    R^entlj 
it  h&fi  been  used  fur  yhet  and  irrlUitiim  of  the  bhidder  with  gt)od 
results.     It  is  soinctiines  coiubirjed  witb  uil  of  satidal-wrK^d, 
The  dose  of  the  uil  uf  erigerou  is  from  three  to  Jive  drops. 

ERYSIPELAS,  ROSE,   OR  ST,  ANTIIOxNY'S   FIRE. 

Erysipelas  is  n  pcciiliju*  iiiflaininatioir  of  tlie  skhu  attended  witli 
fever,  and  fre([uerrrly  HCL'unijjanied  by  elevatiuns  of  the  searf-^kin 
resenibliDg  blister^.  Soiiietiuies  it  is  a  mild  disorder,  cuntined  to  n 
Bin  all  portion  of  tlie  skin  {fitmple  ery^npelas);  sometimes  the  iiifl:mi- 
ination  extends  deeper  tlmn  the  skin  (jjhl^ffmonous  -  eyy^ljtfl^i^y^ 
while  in  other  cases  it  attncks  the  tkco,  extends  to  the  lieitd,  and  ii 
attended  with  very  great  danger  to  Hfe. 

Simple  eryatpelas  is  generally  ushered  In  by  febrile  ir*g, 

Hueli  as  sliiveriJig,  headache,   hut  skin,  quick   pul&<3,    -  at 

etomaehf  or  vomiting;  pains  about  the  loins,  and  lasisitiide;  \m% 
many  t»f  these  symptoms  are  absent  when  the  diseajee  is  tf>  be  venr 
mild  in  its  natarc.  In  the  part  whieh  is  about  to  be  attiicked,  tbe 
]>atient  often  experiences  a  feeling  of  heat,  itching,  or  weight.  On 
the  second  or  third  day  the  inflammation  makes  its  appearance,  and 
is  attended  with  the  ordinary  signs,  viz.,  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  i 
certain  degree  of  swelling*  The  color  of  the  inflamed  part  i&  csotn- 
monly  deep  rose,  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  soon  spreads  unifunnly 
over  the  surface;  it  di!?a|tpcai's  under  pressure  made  by  the  finger, 
and  iuimediately  retorns  again  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The 
pain  is  of  a  pungent,  burning  kind,  and  is  often  attended  with  itcli- 
ing,  or  a  pricking  sensation;  it  extends  all  over  the  inflamed  surface; 
the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  unless  the  disease  be  very  severe; 
it  is  unifurndy  spread  over  the  inHamcd  part,  and  is  luore  easily  de- 
tected by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
day  blisters  of  various  sizes  sonietinies  appear  on  the  inflamed  skin, 
but  in  other  cases  the  intlammatory  symptoms  begin  to  subside  on 
the  fourth  and  lifth  days,  and  soim  terminate,  without  any  accident, 
in  a  separation  of  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle  from  the  true  gkia 
underneath. 

Phlegmotiom  erysipdds  h  a  more  severe  form  of  the  coraplaiiit, 
whicli  attacks  the  structures  underneath  the  skin  as  well  as  the  skin 
it^elf^  It  generally  occurs  in  young,  stroirg  persons,  and  ati'ects  ilits 
limbs  njore  frequently  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  phleg- 
monous er3^sipelas  the  fever  is  much  more  violent,  and  tbe  pain  more 
severe  than  in  the  former  species;  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  parU 
ig  more  manifest,  harder,  and  does  not  gradually  disappear  in  thts 
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siirronnding  skin,  but  lias  more  the  feel  of  a  tumor.  When  the 
disease  hjis  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  it  may  subside  and  dis- 
!il>|>ear,  as  in  cases  of  simple  erysipelas;  but  it  more  frequently 
liappens  that,  while  the  fever  diminishes  with  the  local  pain  and 
redness,  the  swelling  of  the  part  does  not  diminish  in  proportion; 
it  becomes  soft,  continues  to  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
in  a  few  days  matter  is  formed  between  the  muscles  and  underneath 
the  skin.  In  still  more  severe  cases  the  matter  extends  along  the 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles,  and  destroys  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  which  are  discharged  in  dirty-looking  shreds  of  mortified 
substance  mixed  with  pus;  and  this  discharge  may  continue  for 
weeks,  until  it  completely  exhausts  the  patient. 

Simple  erysipelas  usually  terminates  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ; 
'  when  blisters  form  it  may  continue  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  fifteen 
days;  and  in  cases  of  a  severe  kind,  where  matter  forms  or  the  parts 
become  mortified,  the  disease  may  last  for  several  months.  Erysipelas' 
is  commonly  a  mild  disease,  and  terminates  without  any  accident ; 
but  when  attended  by  copious  discharge  of  matter,  or  mortification 
of  the  cellular  substance,  it  often  ends  in  death.  There  is  also  much 
danger  to  be  apprehended  when  it  suddenly  leaves  any  part  (as  the 
face,  scalp,  &c.)  to  attack  the  l>rain  ;  or  when  it  occurs  in  old  per- 
sons of  broken-down  constitution,  in  drunkards,  &c.,  or  after  severe 
injuries. 

Causes. — Erysipelas  is  sometimes  an  epidemic  malady,  and  pre- 
vails extensively  in  hospitals  or  crowded  establishments.  It  fre- 
quently depends  on  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  a 
circumstance  which  is  explained  by  the  well-known  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skin  and  mucous  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  in  other  cases  it  is  manifestly  excited  by  some  wound  or 
injury  of  the  skin.  Finally,  erysipelas  prevails  during  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which 
favor  its  production. 

TREATMENT   OF   ERYSIPELAS. 

1.  Relief  of  pain. — ^This  is  accomplished  by  tepid  fomentations 
^;loths  wrung  in  tepid  water  and  applied  to  the  aflfected  part. 
The  common  lead  and  opium  wash  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  to 
apply.  It  is  very  safe  for  those  who  are  beyond  the  call  of  a  phy- 
sician. Besides  this,  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  flour,  may  be 
spread  over  the  affected  part. 

2.  To  austami  the  general  eystem, — ^Muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
quinine,  strychnine,  may  be  used  internally,  with  nourishing  but 
easilv  digested  food,  such  Jis  beef-tea. 

SO 
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In  the  severer  or  "  plile<riiionoiis ''  forms  it  is  sometimes  neoeft- 
sary  to  make  incisions  and  let  out  the  pus. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  eye  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  affections,  and  several 
forms  of  inflammatory  disease ;  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  for 
us  to  mention  only  the  most  common  disordel^. 

EYE,   INFLAMMATIONS   AND   DISEASES   OF. 

These  are  acnte  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  outside  of  the 
03'e,  inflammation  of  the  tear  passages,  inflammation  of  the  pupil, 
and  inflammation  of  the  retina  and  nerve. 

The  affection  known. as  cataract  should  also  be  named,  and 
glaucoma.  (For  method  of  examining  the  eye  employed  by  physi- 
cians, see  Ophthalmoscope.) 

Acute  injlammation  of  the  membrane  covering  the  lids  and 
fnmt  of  the  eye — the  conjunctiva — may  be  usually  known  by  the 
following  symptoms :  The  lids  are  more  or  less  swollen,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  eyelashes  adhere  together, 
and  mucus  or  pus,  or  both,  exudes  from  between  the  lids.  The  lids 
are  also  hot  and  red. 

The  eye  is  painful,  and  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  sand  or  par- 
ticles of  dust  were  ih  the  eye.  There  is  not  apt  to  be  any  fever 
or  disturbance  of  the  general  system.  There  is  a  very  groat  difler- 
ence  in  different  cases  in  the  severity  of  these  inflammations.  In 
some  the  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  lids  are  very  great. 
The  lids  cannot  be  raised  at  all,  and  the  matter  is  constantly  flow- 
ing over  the  cheeks.  In  others  the  lids  are  very  little  swelled,  and 
only  a  half-watery  fluid  exudes  very  slowly  and  in  small  quantities. 
The  lids  are  glued  together  in  all  the  cases,  and  there  is  the  sensa- 
tion of  sand  in  the  eye.  The  mild  form  of  the  disease  is  called 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  ;  the  severer,  purulent  conjunctivitis.  The 
causes  of  the  former  are  exposure  to  cold  and  dust,  long-continued 
straining  of  the  eyes,  and  so  on. 

The  causes  of  the  latter  are  the  inoculation  of  the  pus  with 
matter  from  some  source,  sometimes  with  matter  from  the  urethra 
which  is  affected  with  gonorrhoea.  Sometimes  the  use  of  improper 
nieans  of  treatment  in  the  catarrhal  or  simple  variety  of  the  disease 
will  cause  it  to  run  into  the  purulent  variety.^ 

The  treatment  of  the  simple  variety  consists  essentially  in  the 
use  of  cold  water  until  the  heat  is  subdued  ;  tlven  of  an  astringent, 
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siicli  as  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  an  ointment  to  be  rubbed  in 
between  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  bedtime. 

The  alum  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint 
i»f  water;  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  the  ounce;  simple  cerate 
or  sweet  oil  may  be  rubbed  between  the  lids  at  niglit.  Poultices 
should  never  be  used,  no  matter  how  made,  of  tea-leaves,  oysters, 
bread  and  milk,  and  the  like.  They  have  dettroyed  thousands  of  eyes. 

PuruUnt  inflammation  of  the  oviside  of  the  eye^  ot purulent  co7i- 
jnnctiviti^j  is  a  very  dangerous  disease  to  the  eye.  It  occurs  very 
otVen  in  infants,  and  is  then  called  ophthalmia  of  the  newly  bom. 
It  is  the  same  affection  as  that  which  we  have  described  above,  and 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  general  way.  The  dangers  to  the  eye  are 
from  ulceration  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  or  of  spots  or  opa- 
cities forming  on  it.  Irreparable  loss  of  vision  sometimes  occurs  in 
forty -eight  hours.  / 

Treatfne?it. — Perfect  cleamUnesa  of  the  eyes^  whether  they  be 
those  of  an  adult  or  of  an  infant,  is  the  first  and  chief  matter.  This 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  soft  bits  of  rags  dipped  in  lukewarm 
water,  or  by  a  small  sponge.  Alum  wash,  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  may 
be  allowed  to  run  through  the  eye  four  or  six  times  a  day.  Ice- 
water  should  be  applied  over  the  lids  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  taking  care  never  to  allow  the  applications  to  become  hot. 
The  coldness  of  the  water  should  be  moderated  as  soon  as  the  les- 
sening of  the  swelling  of  tlie  lids  and  the  subsidence  of  the  discharge 
show  that  the  force  of  the  inflammation  has  abated.  Simple  cerate 
should  be  smeared  between  the  lids  at  night.  Morphine  or  opium 
may  be  given  to  adults  only^  to  quiet  severe  pain.  The  patient 
should  remain  in  bed,  in  a  half-darkened  room.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  none  of  the  matter  from  the  diseased  eye  enters  into 
the  eyes  of  any  of  the  attendants. 

The  chronic  inflammations  of  tlie  outside  of  the  eyes^  or  chronic 
conjunctimtisj  are  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms:  Red- 
ness of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  thickening  of  the  lids,  and  glueing  of 
the  edges  in  the  morning.  Mild  astringents,  eye-washes  made  of 
alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannic  acid,  with  an  ointment,  are  the  best 
means  of  treatment.  All  these  astringents  may  be  used  in  solutions 
of  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Tannin  should  be 
mixed  with  glycerine.  The  general  health  should  always  be  attended 
to  by  fresh  air,  exercise,  bathing,  and  so  on. 

Blue  glasses  to  protect  tlie  eye  from  excessive  light  maybe  worn 
in  all  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  or  a  blue  cloth  or  paper 
shade  shaped  like  a  cap  front. 

Children  and  even  adults  are  very  liable  to  an  affection  of  the 
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eyes  which  was  fonuerlj  knowti  as  scrofuloos  ophthalniHi.bnt  hlt^t 
it  arises  where  there  is  no  scrofula  in  the  system  is  better  known  u 
]»ustular  oplithahuia,  or  pustular  conjiinctiritis^     The  chief  gymp- 
tonis  are  dread  uf  the  light ;  the  child  will  bury  ita  head  iii  the  pil- 
low or  ill  its  mother's  hip,  and  the  adult  who  soinetiojes  has  the 
same  disease  can  scarcely  be  iTiduced  to  hold   his  head  up  mi 
Ijis  eyes  open  even  for  a  raoraent.     There  ia  also  a  great  denl  ot 
watering  of  the  eyes.     On  close  observation  pustules  or  red  pt>inti 
may  be  seen  on  the  white  coat,  or  on  the  transparent  part  of  Ubit 
eye,  or  on  both. 

The  patients  with  this  afiection  are  usually  improperly  or  half 
fed.     They  need  good  food,  such  as  beef  and  mutton,  milk,  eggs,  i 
and  the  like,  with  fresh  air,  frequent  hathing,  and  exercise,    AbiUn- 1 
ence  from  tea  and  coffee,  pastry  and  confectionery,  is  to  be  espe^I 
cially  Lmjf»incd.     The  eyes  themselves  need  very   little  attentioo] 
beyond    bathing    with    hikewarm    water.       A    belladonna   vmk 
(aqueous  extract  of  belladonna,  two  drachms;  water,  four  to  eigbl 
ounces)  may  be  applied  to  tliem  twice  a  day, 

Injfaimnation  of  the  p up U  of  the  eye^  or  iriii^^  is  nsually  cb 
terized  by  great  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  in  one  side  of  the  bead,  i 
by  fear  of  light,  so  that  the  patient  attempts  to  keep  his  eye  claec4l 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  affection  to  tlie  sight.     It  depends  chiefly* 
the  poisoning  of  the  blood  l>y  syphilis  or  rheumatistu.     The  chit 
loenl  remedy  is  sulphate  of  atropia,  of  the  strength  of  one  to  tbwe' 
grains  to  the  ounce  <jf  water,  one  drop  of  which  should  be  plat.'ed  in 
the  eye  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  brush  or  the  like,  once  to 
times  a  day.     The  syphilis  or  rheumatism,  if  manifesting  itself  ii 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  also  to  be  treated. 

Inflammaimn  of  ifie  tear  passages  may  be  recognized  by  tliil 
running  of  the  teai^s  over  the  cheeks,  and  usually  by  a  little  tun 
or  swelling  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye.     Sometimes  sm  abioestf^ 
forms  here.     A  surgeon  will  treat  such  a  case  hy  slitting  up  t]ie 
canal  leading  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  to  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and 
then  by  probing  the  passage  into  the  nose. 

Cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  is  only  to  be! 
cured  by  the  removal  of  the  lens  from  the  eye.  The  operation  <»f 
removing  the  leos  of  tlie  eye  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult in  surgery.  None  but  a  person  who  has  paid  especial  aitctitioii 
to  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment  should  ever  operate  for 
cataract.     An  opacity  of  the  outside  of  the  eye  is  not  a  caUrart 

.  Cataract  may  be  caused  by  an  injury  to  the  inside  of  diec^ 
A  needle  or  any  sharp  substance  passed  into  the  lens  will  eaUfi»e  *rt 
to  become  cataractous. 
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Children  are  sometimes  bom  witli  cataract.  The  disease  is  more 
common  in  old  persons,  however.  The  causes  of  opacity  of  the  lens 
in  old  people  are  not  very  well  known.  About  80  per  cent,  of 
those  operated  upon  by  extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  by  good 
Burgeons,  recover  their  sight.  Patients  who  have  been  operated 
upon  by  removal  of  the  lens  are  obliged  to  wear  cataract  glasses, 
or  double  convex  lenses,  to  replace  the  lens  that  has  been  taken 
from  the  eye. 

Olaucarna. — This  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  eye,  that  is  very 
dangerous  to  sight,  and  which  is  often  mistaken  for  neuralgia  of  the 
Iiead,  because  it  is  often  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain  in  the 
temples  and  face.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  cataract,  because 
the  lens  becomes  opaque  as  a  result  of  the  disease.  In  true  catar- 
act there  is  no  pain. 

Glaucoma  can  only  be  certainly  recognized  and  treated  by  a 
Burgeon.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  eye 
and  in  the  head,  and  rapidly  increasing  loss  of  sight.  The  eyeball 
becomes  as  hard  as  wood  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  the 
lens  becomes  of  a  greenish  color ;  hence  the  name  given  the  disease 
by  the  ancients :  Glaiccoma — literally,  green  tumor. 

The  only  proper  treatment  for  glaucoma  is  an  operation,  first 
performed  for  this  disease  by  Prof.  Gnefe,  of  Berlin.  This  opera- 
tion consists  in  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  iris  or  pupU. 

MUSCULAR   ATFECnONS   OF  THE   EYES. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  often  become  weakened  from  ex- 
cessive use  on  near  objects,  and  the  pain  and  discomfort  are  so  great 
as  to  cause  the  patients  to  believe  that  they  have  some  dangerous 
disease  of  the  inner  part  of  the  eye.  The  eyes  water,  become  red, 
and  the  sight  blurs  on  every  attempt  to  use  the  eyes  in  reading, 
writing,  or  sewing. 

Such  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  may  depend  on  over-use  of  the 
eye,  or  on  faulty  conformation  at  birth.  Rest  will  cure  the  one, 
while  appropriate  spectacles  are  required  for  the  other. 

A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR   THE  CARE  OF  THE  ETE8. 

1    Cold  water  is  about  the  safest  application  for  an  inflamed  eye. 

2.  Poultices  are  never  to  be  used. 

3.  No  one  should  read  or  sew,  or  use  the  eyes  for  any  work  on 
objects  close  at  hand,  before  breakfast  or  immediately  after  a  full 
meal. 
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4.  Bad  air  andhad  fofid  iimke  muny  diseased  eves;  theiefiin 
avoid  Lin  vent  dated  rooms,  and  sloppy,  uiiDutritiotis  food. 

5.  Nearly  all  persons,  except  short-sighted  ones,  should  «jt 
glasses  to  read  with  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  hold  a  book  mor^  thin 
eight  inches  from  the  eye^ 

6.  Short-sighted  persons  should  use  glasses  for  seeing  ohjetiiit 
a  distance- 

7.  Glasses  projmrly  chwen  save  sight ,  and  do  not  injure  iL 
B.  Always  hold  a  book  so  that  the  light  will  strike  it  over  iSlU 

shofdders  of  the  reader — that  is,  from  behind, 

9.  Do  not  use  horae  prescript ii»ns,  or  quack  ointinents  and  tj^] 
washes  for  diseased  eyes,  but  consult  a  surgeon  as  soon  a 
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If  a  bit  of  steel  or  any  otiier  sntetance  has  entered  the  eye,  m 
should  be  removed  by  competent  hands  as  soon  as  possible.    If 
l>e  left  in  the  eye,  not  only  the  slight  of  the  affected  eye,  bnt  of  iu 
fellow,  will  be  lost,  liy  what  is  known  as  sympathetic  inilamniatio 
of  the  eye.    Other  injuries,  ^vhere  no  substance  has  entered  the  e? 
are  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  advised  for  iuflaniinatiani 
the  outside  of  the  eye — that  is,  l)y  the  use  of  cold  water,  anil  if  iic 
sary  by  the  use  of  some  eye-wash^     The  simpler  the  eyedrop©  i 
better.     Those  of  alum  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  used  in  the  pmp>r 
tion  of  one  to  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  rose  or  distilled  ^i-AttrJ 
are  the  beat, 

Coneerning  the  nse  of  the  substances  that  compose  eye-wasiicsi. 
Stellwag  makes  the  following  suggestive  remarks: 

'^  The  acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  chloride  of  mei'cniy  are  1 
to  be  recommended,  on  account  of  their  great  liability  to  decomjjo-^ 
sition*     Sugar  of  lead  is,  besides,  dangerous  when  there  are  ulctf? 
on  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva,  since  it  readily  forms  a  deptjsii  on 
their  floor     This  becomes  encapsulated,  and  caused  various  evil  w-j 
suits.     Nitrate  of  silver  and  sestjuiehloride  of  iron  cause  ^taiii^  Jul 
clothing  which  are  not  easily  removed.     Tincture  of  opium  re^tdilt 
forms  a  sediment,  and  therefore  acts   unequally.     The  suli»hal€!v 
especially  the  snlpliate  of  zinc,  should  therefore  have  the  preference 
in  catarrhal  inflammation,  especially  if  the  results  of  some  nn^nt  [ 
experiments  should  be  confirmed,  according  to  which  sulphate  c«f  I 
xinc  contracts  the  vessels  more  powerfully  than  any  other  agent,  j 
except  cold." 

There  is  little  question  that  many  injure  themselves  by  reck- 
lessly abusing  popular  eye-washes,  of  the  composition  of  which  ^ 
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they  ^now  nothing.  It  is  better  to  let  the  eyes  alone  than  to  tam- 
per with  them,  when  we  do  not  know  the  real  natm:e  of  the 
difficulty. 

FAINTING   OR  SWOONING. 

Fainting  is  for  the  most  part  a  symptom  of  some  other  affec- 
tion, rather  than  a  disease  in  itself.  It  often  accompanies  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  may  be  ])rouL^ht  on  by  any  very  painful  disorder  ; 
by  loss  of  blood,  excessive  discharges  or  evacuations ;  debility,  how- 
ever induced ;  and  by  sudden  and  violent  mental  emotions.  Females 
and  delicate  people  are  most  subject  to  fainting ;  in  the  former  it  is 
often  brought  on  by  wearing  stays  too  tightly  laced,  and  by  sitting 
with  the  back  to  the  fire  during  meals.  Some  people,  from  pecu- 
liarity of  habit,  swoon  on  seeing  blood  or  any  disagreeable  object ;  in 
others  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  pungent  or  disgusting  smells. 

Fainting,  in  connection  with  hysterical  affections,  is  never  attend- 
ed with  danger ;  but  when  it  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  heart  or 
great  blood-vessels,  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course  of 
fevers,  or  from  extreme  debility,  it  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  serious 
light,  and  its  source  should  be  iiscertained.  This  affection,  in  fact, 
is  only  to  be  dreaded  when  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  of  a 
dangerous  nature.  A  common  fainting  tit  is  usually  of  very  little 
consequence,  and  often  occurs  in  people  otherwise  in  good  health. 

TreatinenL — Nature  alone,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  able  to  effect 
restoration  in  a  few  minutes,  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  arrest  the  fit. 
Removing  the  patient  to  a  cooler  apartment,  or  exposing  him  to  a 
current  of  cold  air,  sprinkling  cold  water  on  the  face  and  hands, 
rubbing  the  left  side  of  the  chest  with  eau  de  cologne  or  any  other 
stimulating  fluid,  and  applying  hirtshorn  or  aromatiG  vinegar  to 
the  nostrils,  are  the  simj)le  means  usually  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  the  individual.  Internally,  a  little  brandy  and 
\vatcr,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  cether^  may  be  given  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  swallow. 

In  severe  and  protracted  fainting-fits,  consequent  on  flooding 
after  deliver}'',  it  •becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  administer  brandy 
or  wine,  and  laudanum,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  in 
order  to  restore  animation  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fits. 
Fainting,  in  such  cases,  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  the 
frequent  renewal  of  the  fits  might  soon  prove  fatal ;  the  dread,  there- 
fore, of  increasing  the  flooding  bv  the  stimulating  action  of  these 
remedies  on  the  system  ought  not  to  prevent  their  use,  since  it  is 
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obvious  that  tu  prevent  tlie  patient  sinking  irum  exhaustion, lui 
strength  Bhould  be  .supported  at  all  hazards. 

FAKADAIZATIOX  (French,  FAIiADlSATIOIf). 

This  term  was  applied  by  Diichenne  to  the  iuedical  uae  of  tlie 
Farad aic  current.  Oerieral  electrisation  is  u&ually  applied  with  iW 
Faradaic  current 

JSoth  Faradai^ation  and  ffalvanizaiion  aid  the  phyHdan  k 
diagfimticating  dlsQB^e — in  finding  out  the  complaint  from  which  tli« 
patient  is  finfieriiig.  (See  Electricity^  Gaivanisniiony  and  G^nad 
Ehctrization, ) 

FISTULA, 

A  fistula  is  a  narrow,  open  abscess.  A  very  common  form  if 
the  JiMida  in  ano,  Fistiiliie  are  to  be  treated  by  presssure,  catisti^Sv 
stimulating  injeetionSj  *&c.  It  m  frequently  necessary  to  resort  to 
aa  operation. 

FLOODING. 

Llj  flooding  we  Iiere  understand  those  eudden  and  cojnnus  diy 
charges  of  blood  from  the  womb  wliich  take  place  soon  alter  tit 
birth  of  the  child.  Flooding  may  occur  under  two  diflfcrentcireuiiir 
stances,  which  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  ;  either  the  afte.^ 
birtli  {place?iUi)  reroains  in  tlie  womb  and  is  the  cause  of  the  ble«*l- 
ing,  or  the  after-birtli  has  been  expelled,  and  the  flooding  depends 
on  want  of  proper  contraction  iii  the  womb,  to  close  up  tbdopea 
mouths  of  its  vessels. 

In  the  first  case — that  is,  when  the  after-birth  remains  in  tbd 
womb— we  can  only  stop  the  bleeding  by  removing  the  after-birdi. 
This  operation,  however,  must  not  be  attempted  without  dne  cuii- 
efderation.  When  the  woman  lias  been  reduced  by  the  loss  of  bloiNi 
to  a  very  dangerous  state,  Bliown  by  the  constant  fainting,  al^^noe  af 
the  pnlse,  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  it  would  be  improper  to  remo^'e 
the  clots  of  blood  in  the  genital  parts,  or  disturb  the  patient  in  aoy 
way,  l<^t  the  bleeding  return,  and  quench  the  feeble  spark  of  life 
which  remains.  But  wlieu  the  ])aticnt  has  rallied  under  the  utieof 
small  quantities  of  brandy  and  cither  cordials,  or  when  the  floodiiif 
lias  not  been  extremely  copiouB,  then  an  effort  may  be  made  to  re- 
move the  after-birth.  This  is  to  he  done  by  -wm/^t^/i^/y  pulling  the 
navel-string,  or  by  rubbing  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  with  tli<j 
hand  ;  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  belly,  and  by  giving  the  er^ 
of  rye  }  three  or  four  teaspoonfulsof  the  tincture,  or  half  a  dmclim 
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of  the  powdered  ergot,  may  be  administered  every  twenty  minutes, 
durinp:  one  hour,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  Should  these 
remedies  fail,  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  should  be  passed  into  the 
vaginji,  and  gradually  pushed  up  against  the  womb,  until  the  gen- 
ital parts  are  completely  filled ;  this  done,  medical  assistance  must 
be  immediately  so\ight,  for  the  only  way  of  stopping  the  bleeding 
effectually  is  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  womb  and  bring  away  the 
after-birth. 

Flooding  may  occur,  however,  even  when  the  after-birth  has 
been  entirely  expelled.  Here  we  must  endeavor  to  make  the  womb 
contract,  by  rubbing  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  smartly  with  the 
hand  ;  by  applying  very  cold  cloths  over  the  same  part ;  or  by  placing 
a  firm  pad  over  the  w^omb,  and  then  binding  it  around  the  body 
with  a  linen  or  flannel  bandage,  as  tightly  as  the  woihan  can  bear 
it  with  comfort.  The  er(/ot  of  n/e  must  be  given  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  doses  which  we  have  jnst  mentioned. 

In  some  cases  the  flooding  is  internal ;  that  is,  the  blood  contin- 
nes  to  be  discharged  into  the  hollow  of  the  womb,  where  it  collects 
in  large  quantities,  and  does  not  find  its  way  out  through  the  genital 
parts.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  form  of  flooding,  because,  as  there 
is  no  external  appearance  of  blood,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  woman  was  not  suffering  from  the  disease.  Tlie  existence  of 
internal  flooding  may  be  suspected  when  the  womb  can  be  distinctly 
felt  rising  for  some  height  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly ;  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  patient  complains  of  ringing  in  the  ears,  giddi- 
ness, and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  If  the  face  now  become  sudden- 
ly pale,  the  pulse  sink,  the  skin  become  cold,  and  the  woman  fre- 
quently faint,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  the  means  before  described  are 
to  be  employed,  and  sliould  they  fail,  the  hand  must  be  passed  up 
into  the  womb,  in  order  to  remove  the  clots  of  blood  and  excite  the 
womb  to  contract  upon  it. 

As  a  general  precaution  during  the  treatment  of  flooding,  we 
should  mention  that  the  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  a 
cool  room,  and  that  she  should  never  be  suddenly  raise<l  from  the 
lying  posture,  or  be  permitted  to  make  any  bodily  exertion  what- 
ever. 

The  management  of  the  patient,  after  flooding  has  ceased,  re- 
quires very  great  care  and  caution.  Wlien  the  loss  of  blood  has 
l)een  excessive,  the  woman  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  state ;  complains 
of  a  constant  feeling  of  sinking,  and  is  extremely  restless  and  de- 
pressed in  si)irits.  Notwithstanding  her  desire  to  change  posture, 
she  must  be  kept  at  rest;  forty  drops  of  laudanum  or  two  grains  of 
ojnum  are  to  be  given,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  in  the  course  of 
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an  hour  When  a  little  sluep  has  been  thn>  piMcured,  soijie  l^it 
nourisluiiout  may  be  allowed,  sueli  as  beet-tea  ur  jellj,  given  b 
siriall  quantities  and  frequently  repeated ;  and  when  the  gtoinadi 
begins  tu  recover  itself  the  diet  may  be  cautiousljr  improved. 

Diarrhcea,  or  luosencsa  of  bowels,  naay  be  checked  bj  the  chaH 
inirtnre^  wit  A  opium  ^  or  {n\y  other  mild  astringent. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  diBtressing  efleets  of  seveTefloodb* 
13  hetulaehe^  which  often  lai^ts  for  several  weeks^  in  gpite  of  oar  eff^m 
to  relieve  it.  The  hearla(*he  in  this  instance  depends  upon  I -^ 
of  blood,  and  the  patient  fthould  be  nourished  as  rapidly  as  pcn&cibla 


FOXGLOVE.    {DlfftMh.} 

Foxglove  18  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  useful  of  oar  indige* 
nottf^  Ithints.  It  grows  o!i  sandy  and  gravelly  hanks,  in  woods  md 
uncultivated  places,  and  tloweiis  in  June  and  July. 

Foxglove  is  directly  sedative,  and  possesaea  the  peculiar  powe  ^ 
of  depressing  the  ci reflation  of  the  blood  ;  when  given  in  full  d^isiitj 
it  reduces  the  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  Ibrty-five  or  forty  beats  in  ] 
ft  minute,  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  feeble  and  frequently  intfif- , 
mitting.  If  ^qven  in  too  large  doses  it  produces  giddiness,  dinuiesi 
of  sight,  nausea,  faintness;  and  then  vomiting,  swooning,  couvul- 
eions^  stupor,  and  death. 

From  the  influence  wliieh  this  remedy  exerts  in  lowering  j 
action  of  the  heart,  it  is  of  great  service  in  enlargement,  and  * 
affectipns  of  that  organ  attended  with  increased  HCtion  ;  and  is  i 
on  the  same  principle  at  the  commencenient  of  pulmonary  consarop-' 
tion,  in  spitting  of  blood j  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  in  eJCcessiTB 
discharges  of  the  menstrual  tluid. 

In  dropsy  there  is  no  diuretic  methcine  so  powerful  and  oertiim 
in  its  action  as  foxghive^  mure  especially  in  dropsy  of  the  chest;  and 
it  is  nmch  used  in  all  inflammatory  aifections  after  the  eircoliUioii 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  diminished  by  blood-letting. 

The  powiler  of  fox<]:h>ve  should   be  kept   in    opaque  Ijottlei^ 
and  ought  not  to  he  used   if  deprived  of  the   green  color  tnd  j 
peculiar  odor  of  the  fresh  plant.      The  d(jse  is  one  grain  emefy  ' 
tive  or  six  hours,  or  oftener,  until  it  begins  to  act  on  the  system, 
and  tlieu   the  quantity  nmst  be  gradually  diminished,  or  giirvfij 
at  longer  intervals.     The  dose  of  the  tirt^titre  is  ten   drops,  gniJu-l 
ally  incrensed  to  thirty,  three  time«  a  day;   a!id  of  the  oi/W^j 
one  or  two  tablespoon fu Is  may  be  taken  twice  a  day  in  a  little  eoM 
water. 

It  is  a  remedy  that  should  nut  be  used  indiscriminatdy  bf 
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patients.     Even  those  who  caimot  obtain  a  physician  may  dispense 
with  it,  or  substitute  Si)me  other  remedy. 
Freckles.     (See  Skin^  Diseases  of.) 

^  GALL  STONES. 

Gall  stones  form  in  the  gall  bladder.  In  their  passage  through 
the  common  duct  to  the  intestine  they  give  rise  to  great  pain.  The 
paroxysm  of  pain  which  they  cause  may  be  confounded  with  colic, 
inflammation  of  bowels,  and  neuralgia  of  stomach.  There  is  great 
pain,  vomiting,  tenderness  over  left  side,  yellowness  of  the  skin  ami 
eyes,  and  sudden  relief  of  pain.  They  have  very  nearly  the  same 
symptoms  as  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  which  is  called  Gastralgia. 
Ordinary  colic  has  some  of  the  same  symptoms. 

The  pain  of  the  paroxyrfins  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  opium, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  (see  Hypodermic  Iajections\  and 
hot  fomentations. 

It  is  said  that  patients  have  been  cured  of  gall  stones  by  taking 
daily  large  doses  of  olive  oil. 

GALVANIZATION. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  current  used  in  electrization — the  galr 
vanic  and  the  Faradaic^  respectively  named  from  Galvani  and  Fara- 
day. 

These  names  of  electro- therapeutics  are  indefinite  and  much 
confused.  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  give  half  of  the  different 
names  that  are  applied  to  these  two  currents,  nor  to  explain  in 
detail  the  diiference  between  these  currents.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  I  employ  the  Faradaic  current,  and  find  that,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  understand  it,  it  is  for  most  diseases  more  useful,  than  tiie 
galvanic,  and  withal  is  less  liable  to  injure.  (See  General  Electri- 
zation^ In  Germany  the  galvanic  current  is  used  more  than  the 
Faradaic.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  large  number  of  treatises 
have  been  written  in  Germany  on  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current 
alone. 

GAMBOGE. 

Gamboge  is  a  gum  resin,  brought  principally  from  China.  The 
species  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  produced  is  not  yet  accurately 
ascertained. 

This  substance  is  powerfully  purgative,  and  was  formerly  muchi 
ur^ed  to  expel  the  tape-worm.     It  causes  watery  evacuations,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  given  in  dropsy  along  with  cream  of  tartar,  oi 
in  combination  with  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
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The  (lose,  wlien  taken  tilone,  is  from  two  to  six  gi'aiua,  mixed 
with  a  h'ttle  syrup  or  honey,  and  a  IVjw  grains'  of  powdered  cluot' 
mon.  Gamboge  is  usually  taken  in  the  following  form;  '^Gim- 
boge,  powdered,  a  scruple;  alocB,  powdered,  a  scruple  and  &  hilf; 
giiiiJCer,  powdered^  half  a  scruple  ;  Castile  soap,  two  i^mpleR.  Uil 
well  together^  aud  divide  into  five  grain  pills."  These  arethecwiw 
pound  gamhoge piJh  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  which,  m  dciCi 
of  from  two  to  four,  act  very  etiectually  in  opening  the  bowels 


GELSEMIX. 

This  is  one  of  our  new  remedies,  and  has  not  yet  come  into  foiy 
general  use.  It  is  given  in  fevei's^  in  aeminal  efnUmf/ns^  in  ^pilg^fff 
in  conmihiojUy  and  to  expel  worms.  It  is  a  remedy  of  some  pciver, 
and  should  be  used  with  caution.  Bad  results  liave  coaie  from  in 
ovenlose.  As  yet  it  j&  hardly  tu  he  elassed  among  the  domestic! 
remedies.  Tim  dose  is  fi'om  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  two  ffrmu. 
The  value  of  this  rernedy  has  not  yet  been  eslabli^lied.  It  is  ela 
by  some  that  it  will  cut  short  fevers  and  arrest  attacks  of 
rheunmtism. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIZATIOK 

Tin's  IS  a  term  which  I  have  p:iven  to  the  application  of  etee- 
tneity  all  over  the  body.     (See  EUcti'izittiofi,) 

General  ehctrizatum  u  a  toiik,  afid  is  used  for  thorn  oa»e9  and 
mnd likms  of  disease  tohe re  iomm  are  needed.  It  is  not  a  sjme^ 
any  more  than  quiiune,  or  strychnine,  or  iron  is  a  specific  Libt 
quinine,  strychnine,  cold  bathing,  exercise,  sunlight,  aud  so  forth, 
it  is  a  tonic,  and  is  to  I>e  iit^cd  when  rouics  are  needed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  name  of  the  disease*  It  meets  with  its  lje*t  success  in 
di/sp^ma,  neuralgia^  St,  Vitus  s  dance,  hypochofidtnam^^  Ay$Uri$^ 
sleeplessness^  nervous  exhaustion^  some  farms  of  paralysis^  sami 
diseases  if  women^  and  general  d^'hiUty,  It  is  also  useful  in  *iifc 
acute  rhewnMism,  In  chronic  rheuniatisfn^  in  gout  atui  rheunu^tie 
gout  it  does  not  usually  accomplish  what  we  wish,  tbongh  it  may 
afford  some  relief*  For  nervous  d3"spep8ia  and  for  neuralgia  I  know 
of  no  remedy  that  can  be  compared  with  general  electrization. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  meets  witl*  failures. 

On  the  oth(-r  lumd  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  very  often  sti 
in  cases  of  dyapepsia^  chorea^  nervous  exhaustion^  net^ralgia^  hyp^h 
ehondria  and  hysteria^  lCv.,  when  other  internal  remedies  have 
utteT'ly  failed. 

In  parjdysis,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism   gefieral  dedrii^j&m 
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succeeds  as  well  or  better  than  the  method  of  localized  deatrization 
that  is  used  in  Europe.  # 

It  possesses  these  advantages  over  localized  electrization  (see 
Localized  Electrizatiori) : 

1.  In  a  large  variety  of  diseases  it  is  more  efficacious. 

2.  It  is  more  agreeiihle  to  tlie  patient. 

8.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  operator. 

GENTIAN. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many ;  its  root  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  useful  of  the  bitter  tonics.  This  remedy 
18  very  serviceable  in  indigestion,  in  general  debility,  and  also  in 
tedious  convalescence,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patientB  have  a  pale  and  waxy  appearance  of  countenance,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  slow  digestion,  weak  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  swelling 
of  the  ankles  at  bed- time.  In  scrofulous  cases,  where  strengthening 
medicines  are  indicated,  there  is  no  better  tonic  than  gentian. 

Tlie  dose  of  the  infusion  of  gentian  is  two  tablespoonfuls  or  a 
wine-glassful  twice  a  day.  Of  the  extract^  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Of  the  tincture^  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
little  cold  water.  These  preparations  form  the  basis  of  neai'ly  all 
stomachic  or  tonic  remedies. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT.     {Sidphate  of  Soda,) 

It  is  a  mild  and  sure  purgative,  in  doses  of  from  two  drachms  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  was  formerly  much  in  use,  but  at  present 
Epsom  salts  are  almost  invaria])ly  preferred. 

GONORRHCEA  {or  aap\ 

Gonorrhoea  consists  in  a  discharge  of  yellow  matter  from  the 
genital  parts  of  the  male  or  female,  excited,  in  all  cases,  by  the 
ap]>lication  of  a  contagious  material  from  one  individual  to  another. 
Ill  males  the  discharge  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  urethra  or  pas- 
8Jige  to  the  bladder ;  in  females,  from  any  part,  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  genital  parts.  The  infectious  matter  which  excites 
iroiiorrhoea  is  generally  communicated  during  unclean  coition ;  but  it 
li:is  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  discharge  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  gonorrhoea  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  produced 
by  connexion  with  a  woman  whose  genital  parts  are  perfectly  sound, 
(xonorrhcea  may  commence  at  any  time  after  impure  connexion, 
but  usually  begins  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day,  by  an  itching 
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at  the  orifice  of  tlie  urethra,  which,  if  examined,  appears  to  W  ni^ 
iisiuilly  red  and  a  little  swollen.  Soon  afterwards  a  slight  running 
takes  place  from  the  nrethra,  of  a  wliitish  fluid,  and  tliia  gnduallj 
increases  in  quantity^  wliile  at  the  eame  time  it  becomes  more  thick, 
until  at  last  thick  yellow  matter  issues  from  the  canal,  Thediseji^ 
is  now  fully  established,  and  gives  rise  to  pain  during  thf^  pueejieit 
of  the  urine  (*eaW?*77^) ;  sometimes  this  pain  is  extremely  sevtrt, 
but  in  other  cases  the  patient  scarcely  feels  any  nneasinego  of  the 
kind  during  the  ivhole  course  of  the  disease.  In  ordinary  cjisei»of 
j_runorrhcea  the  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  which  cOTisti 
t  iites  the  disease,  does  not  extend  up  the  passage  beyond  two  incbet 
from  its  orifice; 'when  the  inflammation  is  acute  or  passes  further 
u|i  the  scalding  is  very  severe,  the  nnder  surface  of  the  urinMj 
]jiissage  hecomes  hard,  feels  like  a  cord,  and  is  very  painftil  to  th« 
touch ;  the  stream  of  urine  is  diminished  from  the  swelling  of  lije 
parts  which  surround  the  urinary  passiige,  and  blood  is  often  difc* 
charged  w*ith  the  urine,  from  the  bursting  of  small  inflamed  hlood- 
vf,>sels.  The  patient  sliould  not  be  alarmed  at  this  mixtni^  of  h\ocA 
in  his  urine,  even  w'lien  the  quantity  of  blood  is  pretty  consitlenhle 
When  the  inflammation,  or  imtation  extends  from  the  urinary  pns^ 
sage  to  the  spongy  substance  which  sniTounds  it,  a  very  [»ainfitl 
uflVction  of  the  genital  organ,  called  choniee^  is  excited  ;  and  whas 
tlic  irritation  reaches  the  bladder  the  patient  caritiot  retain  bU 
urine  fur  a  moment,  but  is  compelled  to  empty  the  bladder  afieooo 
a?  ever  the  desire  to  make  water  is  felt;  if  he  attempt  to  keep  b 
the  mnne,  an  intolerable  pain  is  produced  in  the  bladder  and  in  the 
extremity  of  the  genital  organ,  exactly  similar  to  what  happens 
during  a  lit  of  the  stone. 

Gonorrhoea  is  often  attended  with  two  unpleasant  consequenca, 
which  arise  from  the  irritation  extending  to  the  glands  in  thei&riTrtn, 
or  to  the  testicles.  In  the  first  case  a  hard  ]iftiufiU  swelling  <*yw- 
pafheilc  huhii)  appeal's  in  one  of  the  groins ;  in  the  second  oiise  the 
inflninmation  extends  along  tJie  seminal  ducts  down  to  the  t06ticl% 
whieh  becomes  swollen  and  extremely  painful  to  the  touch  (moeOm 

When  a  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  clean liDess  during  the 
course  of  gonorrhoea,  or  tlie  extremity  of  the  genital  organ  is  uo- 
Ui^ually  irritable,  the  discharge  cd'  matter  is  apt  to  produce  smiU 
frorcs  on  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  to  cause  inflammation  of  tie 
foreskin.  If  this  state  l)c  neglected,  the  foreskin  sometime^  swelk  to 
sucli  a  degree  that  it  can  not  be  drawn  back  over  the  end  of  th« 
jieuis,  or  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  when  the  foreskin  haa  been 
drawn  back  it  contracts  like  a  tight  cord  round  the  end  of  tlie  geai* 
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tal  orjjan,  cannot  bo  pulled  forward,  and  sometimes  giv(3S  rise  to 
iihirtitioation  of  the  part. 

We  have  as  yet  described  gonorrhoea  only  as  it  exists  in  men ; 
when  women  are  affected  the  disease  is  generally  more  mild,  and 
not  so  apt  to  irritate  the  bladder  or  to  produce  swelling  in  the  glands 
of  the  groin.  The  pain  is  commonly  slight  and  soon  disaj)pear8  ; 
the  scalding  also  is  more  frequently  absent  altogether,  and  the  run- 
ning soon  terminates  in  a  discharge  of  matter  wliich  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  whites,  ovjluor  albus. 

The  time  during  which  a  oronorrhoealasts  is  extremely  variable; 
if  left  to  itself  the  inflammation  usually  subsides  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  turns  into  a  chronic  discharge  {(/leet)  of  slimy  mucus 
from  the  urinary  passage,  without  any  pain,  scalding,  or  unpleasant 
symptom ;  but  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  endeavor  to  cut  short 
the  disease,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  danger  attending  it,  as 
of  the  disagreeable  consequences  to  which  it  often  gives  rise. 

TREATMENT  OF   GONORRnCEA. 

1.  Rest — Gonorrhoea  is  a  disease  of  inflammation,  and  needs 
quiet.  In  severe  cases  thc^patient  should  keep  in  a  recuml^ent  posi- 
tion.    Simple  and  unstimulating  diet. 

2.  Dermdcent  drinks,  such  as  flax-seed  tea  or  tea  of  marsh-mallow. 
By  these  methods  alone,  well  pei'severed  in,  severe  cases  of  gon- 
orrhoea may  be  cured. 

3.  Injections  into  the  urethra. 

For  this  purpose  various  substances  are  used — sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  {two  or  three  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water).  I  present  below  more  specific  sugges^tions  on 
this  too  important  subject.  I  may  say,  however,  that  any  one  who  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  conti;act  this  disease  makes  a  serious  mistake 
— indeed,  commits  a  crime  against  himself — if  he  does  not  consult 
some  good  medical  authority.  The  worst  consequences  may  come 
from  self-treatment.  Patients  are  very  apt  to  overdo  the  matter  of 
injections,  and  thereby  may  bring  on  serious,  and  perhaps  incura- 
ble diseases. 

These  same  remarks  will  apply  to  syphilis  and  all  other  important 
maladies  of  the  genital  organs.  Self-treatment  for  such  affections 
especially  is  oftentimes  worse  than  no  treatment  at  all.  It  is  better, 
liowever,  to  have  no  treaPment  at  all,  or  to  doctor  on^s  self,  than  to  con- 
8\dt  any  one  of  the  vast  army  of  charlatans  who  advertise  to  cure  these 
diseases.  Thousands  have  lost  their  health  and  tlieir  lives  by  intrust- 
ing to  these  abominable  harpies  the  cure  of  tlieir  private  diseases. 

1  am  well  aware  that  many,  very  many — especially  seamen — are 
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60  Pitiiated  that  tliey  cannot  obhiio  ruedieal  adviceof  any  kind  wlien 
they  contract  these  diseases,  and  fur  the  benelit  of  sncli  I  gitetHa 
treatment  in  detail. 

Biitj  after  all,  the  hest  way  to  cnre  these  diseases  is  to  prevent  1 
them;  the  surest  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  aJ/Htain  frofii  im£Vtr$\ 
inicrcottrse. 

When  eopaiva  is  employed,  from  twenty  to  thirty  dropama 
given  three  times  a  day,  on  a  bit  of  sugar  (see  Copaiva)\  or  hi  the] 
following  manner,  as  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooj^er: 

Balsam  of  (?opoiva,  ono  ounee, 

Mucilag-e  of  jriim  arabic,  one  ouoce,  * 

Campbor  taixture,  four  ounoea.     A  tableapoofifiil  to  be  tdWen  nighi  Aod  moralug. 

To  concejil  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  balsam,  it  may  be  mblied 
np  with  inaLcnesia  into  a  kind  of  soap,  and  then  made  into  pilk; j 
the  dose  then  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  grains. 

The  eopaiva  or  cnhehs  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  t<m  days, 
l)L*vynd  wln'ch  it  would  be  nseless  to  emploT  thein  if  tbev  do  nut 
produce  any  gitod  efiects.  We  mnst  then  have  recourse  to  injec- 
tions, which  are  to  be  thmwn  into  the  urinary  passaire  by  mean*  of 
a  snmll  s^yrhige.  People  have  often  a  diJiko  to  nso  injections  le^t 
the  lluid  }>ass  np  into  the  hbt^lder.  There  is  no  fear  that  this  will 
happen.  The  sides  of  the  urinary  jnigsiLge  lie  in  close  oontict  fritkl 
one  another,  and  fluid  cuTniot  be  driven  into  the  blm!<1er  with  tlie 
ordinary  syringe;  besides,  we  shonlil  reinendier  that  in  no  ca<^e  ifiil  i 
necessary  to  push  the  injecticm  witli  force;  if  it  pass  for  a  conpleof 
inches  into  the  urinarv  canal  this  will  be  sufBcient;  The  followinn 
substances  may  be  used  for  injections; 
SulpliaLo  of  zinr,  sk  gratiiB, 
Water,  four  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  one  grtiiit 
Rose-water,  two  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  five  graiDB, 
Water,  ooe  ounce* 

The  fluid  is  to  be  injected  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  tlie  i 
fice  of  the  urinary  passage :  one  injection  may  be  substituted  far] 
another,  and  the  strength  may  be  gradually  increased  by  adding  half] 
a  grain,  or  even  a  grain,  of  each  substance  to  the  water.  As  a  geaenJJ 
rule,  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  commence  injections  before  thedtseai^| 
has  histed  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  but  undet*  urgent  nircumstanc-cs  it] 
may  sometimes  be  cut  short  by  injeeting  the  nitrate  cf  jn7t*^r  (ten  j 
grains  to  the  ounce)  as  soon  as  the  paiu  and  scalding  are  discoven?<i  J 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  treatment  ap{)lic4ible  to  tJie  differruf 
accidents  which  may  arise  during  the  course  of  gonorrhoea*    Sercfu] 
intlammation  must  be  sul>dued  by  leeches,  purgatives,  and  cold  b-I 
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lions.  When  the  matter  accnmulates  underneath  the  foreskin  the 
parts  sliould  be  washed  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  tepid  water,  and 
if  there  be  any  small  sores  about  the  root  of  the  foreskin  these 
Bhould  be  dressed  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  ointment  on  a  piece 
of  lint.  If  the  bleeding  from  the  urinary  passage  be  copious,  it 
may  he  arrested  by  ice-cold  lotions  to  the  genital  organ,  and  cooling 
drinks.  The  chordee  and  painful  erections  which  almost  always  at- 
tend severe  gonorrhoea  may  be  relieved  by  the  following  draught, 
taken  before  going  to  bed : 

Extract  of  hemlock,  five  grains, 
Liquor  of  potash,  twenty  drops. 
Camphor  mizcure,  four  ounces. 

Or  a  pill,  containing  one  grain  and  a  half  of  opium  with  five 
of  camphor^  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  repeated,  if  necessary, 
in  the  morning.  It  has  also  been  found  l)eneficial  to  rub  the  under 
surface  of  the  genital  organ  with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  fresh  belladonna  leaves  (powdered)  and  lard.  When  the 
effects  of  the  chordee  are  long  in  going  off  we  must  rub  in  a  small 
quantity  of  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  every  night  along 
the  surface  or  sides  of  the  genital  organ.  When  the  irritation  ex- 
tends to  the  bladder  and  gives  rise  to  a  frequent  desire  of  making 
water,  with  pain,  a  draught  containing  six  grains  of  the  extracts  of 
hyosciamns  or  of  hemlock^  in  four  ounces  of  camphor  mixture^  must 
be  taken  at  night ;  or  two  grains  of  opium  may  be  taken  in  pill,  and 
an  ouncje  of  caMor-oU  administered  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  cos- 
tiveness.  When  the  glands  in  the  groin  begin  to  swell  and  are 
painful,  six  to  ten  leeclies  should  be  applied  to  the  painful  part ;  the 
patient  should  endeavor  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  should  con- 
stantly api)ly  cold  Gonlard  water  to  the  swelling,  with  lint  covered 
by  oiled  silk.  The  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  testicle 
produces  a  very  painful  affection  ;  the  testicle  swells,  the  skin  which 
covers  it  becomes  red,  and  a  constant  pain  shoots  up  from  the  tes- 
ticle to  the  groin.  This  complaint  may  often  be  prevented  by  wear- 
ing a  ^i^(?n«ary  bandage  to  support  the  testicle  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gonorrhoea;  but  when  it  has  seized  on  the  part,  we 
should  at  once  apply  ten  to  twenty  leeches  to  the  surface  of  the  in- 
flamed testicle,  and  repeat  the  leeches  a  second  time  if  the  pain  con- 
tinue unabated.  The  bowels  must  be  freely  acted  on  by  cathartics. 
The  testicles  must  be  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage  or  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  a  lotion  composed  of  Go^J ar Si  water ^  or  one  ounce 
of  spirits  of  wine  in  five  onnces  of  water,  should  be  constantly  ap- 
]»lied  to  the  infiamod  parts.  Swelled  testicle  is  now  treated  by  strap- 
ping with  adhesive  plaster. 
40 
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GLEET* 


Wlien  gonorrlifcabfts  cnntintied  far  some  time,  and  the  pain 
(Mrnnpletelj  disappeared,  the  tltscliarge gradually  loses  its  jelIow< 
becomes  greenit?h,  and  finally  clear;  the  constant  ninning of  ttvij 
clear  discharge  from  the  urinary  paB?j^c(?  is  c^alled  a  ghH;  liol  i 
exeass  of  dk*t,  Lfec,  is  apt  to  hriitg  hack  again  the  g^reenieh  or  ereol 
yellowish  rimning.  Gleet  is  not  attended  with  much  pen*4»nal  in-l 
convenience,  and  is  often  neglected  on  this  account,  and  alKiwr^i  tn| 
continne  for  many  months  or  years.  When  it  has  lasted  fi»r  a  lirni* , 
time  it  is  freqnently  difficult  to  cure  it  by  any  treatment  whi'Ji 
may  adopt. 

TREATMENT  OF   GLEIT, 


Gleet  is  treated  on  two  principles, 

1.  Local  applwatimu  of  fluids  by  injection,  aa  described  under 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea;  and  houfic»  of  various  Bizes  passed  up  to 
the  bladder,  one,  two,  or  three  times  a  week.  Sometimes  lhe« 
bougies  are  sineared  with  calomel  ointment  or  gli^^rin^'^  and  irt 
placed  in  very  cold  water  or  on  ice  before  they  are  applic«l  Tj>.^ 
nee  of  bougies  may  be  alternated  with  the  injections* 

2.  General  tmiic  treatment. — Gleety  patients  are  often  de ' 

Quinine,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  Etryclmine  may  Ixi  u  

advantage  in  connection  witl*  general  elsctrizatwn  (if  any  phvaicUn 
near  understaiids  this  rncthnd  of  treatment),  and  nourishfng  ft>o<l. 

Recently  the  oil  of  erigeron  (see  Erlgeran)  lia^  been  u^ed  inter- 
nally in  gleet  with  success.  It  lias  some  special  influence  on  tlie 
inflamed  urethra. 

Many  patients  who  have  a  slight  gleety  discbarge  from  the  «n^ 
thra  are  much  more  annoyed  by  it  than  is  necessary.    They  l^ceonidl 
blue  and  hypocliondnacal    They  imagine  that  great  evil  is  f    '    '" 
They  freqnently  6ui>pose  that  the  discharge  is  seminal  i^ 
that  they  will  soon  become  impotent.     Even  when   the  physictJin 
ascertains  by  microscopic  examination  that  the  discharge  comes  im- 
tircly  from  the  urethra,  still  they  refuse  to  be  comforted.     All  thif  j 
is  extreme  folly.     One  great  advantage  to  patients  in  cons«ltinif| 
some  honent  physician  when  they  are  afflicted  with  maladies  of  t!i# 
genital  organs  is  that  they  arc  immediately  reassured  and  Jnfornit>J 
as  to  the  real  truth  in  these  matters.     (See  Seminal  Erninmanjf.) 

The  teachings  of  quack  doctors  are  chargeable  loiiA  a  rd« 
utmmnt  of  needless  distress. 
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GLYCERINE. 

Glycerine  is  a  nentral  substance  that  is  left  when  fatty  acids 
nnite  with  alkalies  to  form  soaps. 

Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  much  used  in  medicine. 
It  is  very  bland  and  unirritating,  and  also  possesses  some  peculiarly 
curative  effect  on  diseased  raucous  membranes.  It  is  used  for  dis- 
eases of  ths  shiny  for  rhinitis  (catarrh),  and  for  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  used  as  a  vehicle  to  contain  other  renjedies.  Thus  we  use 
it^dine,  tannin,  in  glycerine  for  inflammations  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

Goulard  Water.     (See  Lead  and  Opium  Wash^ 

GOUT. 

We  shall  make  only  two  divisions  of  gout,  the  regular  or  acute, 
and  the  irregular  or  chronic  gout. 

REGULAR   OR   ACUTE   GOUT. 

An  attack  of  gout  is  invariably  preceded  by  certain  symptoms, 
which,  though  not  observed  in  every  case,  always  take  place  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  manner.  These  premonitory  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  are  in  all  cases  connected  witli 
a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the  tongue  is  foul,  or 
nmch  redder  than  natural ;  there  is  heartburn,  sometimes  belching 
of  sour  fluid,  and  perhaps  vomiting ;  the  patient  feels  sleepy  and 
uncomfortable  after  eating,  is  frequently  low-spirited,  and  sleeps 
badly.  The  feet  are  sometimes  very  cold,  at  other  times  distress- 
ingly hot ;  a  pricking,  darting,  or  numb  sensation  is  felt  occasion- 
ally in  the  legs  and  feet,  particularly  in  the  foot  which  is  about 
to  be  attacked;  and  some  houi-s  previous  to  the  paroxysm  there 
are  generally  flushes  of  heat  alternating  with  shivering.  •  Indeed,  a 
long  train  of  warning  symptoms  might  be  easily  enumerated,  but 
they  are  all  so  irregular,  and  vary  so  much  in  different  individuals, 
that  we  see  no  necessity  for  noticing  them  further.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  every  person  subject  to  gout  experiences 
some  particular  sensation  or  symptom  which  serves  to  announce 
the  approach  of  an  attack. 

At  length  the  first  paroxysm  declares  itself,  as  in  asthma,  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  patient  awakes  suddenly^ 
with  a  violent  throbbing  pain,  generally  at  the  ball  of  one  of  tlie 
great  toes,  tliough  sometimes  at  the  heel,  instep,  or  ankle.  The  pain 
goes  on  increasing,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat, 
weight,  and  stiffness  of  the  part,  and  severe  shooting  pains  in  the 
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limb*     This  local  Bufferirifi^  is  at  first  attended  with  rigors  orsliref 
ing,  whiuh  is  soon  replaced  by  fever  and  great  restles^sne^.    In 
mild  cashes  the  pain  after  a  few  hoars  abates  a  little,  and  gentle 
perspiration   breaks   out ;  but  in  genera]  it  continues  wtthoui  any 
amelioration  until  about  midnight,  and  then  begins  to  dinanidj 
until  towards  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  patient 
talk  asleep,  after  t wen tj-four  hours'  severe  suffering.    On  awaking  ba 
finds  the  part  very  tender,  red,  shining,  and  swollen,  with  eoneid^f* 
able  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  foot     The  following  night  tbt 
pain  and  fever  ai*e  renewed,  and  again  relieved  in  the  morning; 
this  goes  on  regularly  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  each  par- 
oxysm l>eing  less  severe  tlmn  tlie  preceding  one,  until  at  la^t  the 
attack  terminates  entirely.     The  part  remains  swelled  for  some  dats 
afterwards,  there  is  severe  itching,  and  tlie  skin  falls  off  in  6cal«; 
the  patient  theii  feels  better  in  every  I'espeet  than  before  the  attadL 

The  tii-st  attaeLs  of  gout  sehlom  continue  beyond  tliree  or  four 
days,  and  are  confined  to  one  fQot ;  but  when  the  disease  has  gone 
on  for  some  time  the  inflamniation,  when  declining  in  one  toot, 
suddenly  attacks  the  other,  and  frequently  the  fingers,  wrists,  or 
knees.  Then  tlie  acute,  gnawing  pain,  the  shivering  and  subse- 
quent fever,  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  pnxt^  and  all  thesyinp- 
toins  as  above  described,  recommence.  At  the  expiration  of  tlinje 
or  four  days  the  pain  is  again  relieved ;  but  the  attack  does  not  end 
here.  A  similar  fit  supervenes,  affecting  the  same  or  another  joint, 
or  perhaps  several  parts  siniultaoeou&ly,  accompanied  witli  tie 
same  series  of  symptoms  and  continuing  during  the  same  length 
of  time.  IJenee,  to  complete  an  attack  of  gout  three  or  four  con- 
secutive fits  are  reqntred,  each  taking  three,  four,  or  five  days  to 
run  its  course.  Fifteen  days  may  be  considered  as  the  average  da- 
ration  of  an  attack  of  gout,  but  it  frequently  continues  much  longer. 

The  time  wliich  may  elapse  between  the  attacks  is  verj'  uncer- 
tain ;  twelve  months  or  even  several  yeai's  may  intervene  between 
the  first  and  second  attack,  but  the  interval  is  of\en.muoh  shorter; 
this  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  constitutional  tendency  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  patient.  '  | 

When  the  disease  lias  lj>een  confirmed,  the  attacks  occur  more 
frequently,  are  more  severe,  continue  longer,  extend  to  ecversl 
joints,  and  affect  to  a  certain  extent,  in  some  individuals,  almost 
every  joint  of  t!ie  body,  until  at  last  the  constitution  gives  w| 
and  the  patient  is  rendered  miserable. 

One  of  tlie  most  constant  phenomena  connected  with  gout 
the  passing  of  high-eolored  urine  during  the  attack^  frequently  con- 
taining particles  of  sand  or  gravel;  but  when  the  feverish  ejmp- 
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toTDB  have  abated  the  sediment  acquires  a  white  color,  and  re- 
sembles chalk  or  magnesia. 

mREOULAR  OR   CHRONIC   GOUT. 

Chronic  gont  is  generally  the  consequence  of  several  attacks  of 
the  acute  form,  or  it  may  appear  as  a  primary  affection.  In  both 
cases  the  difference  which  exists  between  it  and  acute  gout  con- 
sists in  the  pain  being  less  severe,  the  feverish  symptoms  milder 
or  entirely  absent,  and  the  attacks  of  much  Iong<^r  duration,  con- 
tinuing in  some  cases  several  months,  in  others  all  the  year  round, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  summer  months.  But  in 
general,  before  gout  becomes  chronic,  several  of  the  joints  have  been 
affected;  from  the  feet  it  has  passed  to  the  ankles,  fingei-s,  wrists, 
knees,  &c.  In  this  state  of  the  disease  several  joints  are  seized  in 
succession  during  the  same  attack;  but  when  it  wanders  in  this 
manner  from  one  part  to  another  it  rarely  happens  that  the  pain 
keeps  up  its  original  intensity. 

The  pain  in  chronic  gout  is  constant,  but  not  nearly  so  severe 
as  in  the  acute  form.  At  times,  however,  it  becomes  considerably 
increased,  particularly  after  meals,  during  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
and  when  the  patient  changes  the  position  of  the  affected  parts ;  it 
is  also  aggravated  by  changes  of  temperature  and  fits  of  anger. 
Under  these  or  other  circumstances  the  suffering  occasionally  be- 
comes acute  in  the  very  extreme.  Even  persons  otherwise  robust, 
and  possessed  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  are  driven  almost  to  a  state 
of  madness  by  the  violence  of  the  pain.  In  such  cases  a  fainting 
fit  is  not  an  extraordinary  occurrence. 

After  acute  gout  the  joints  soon  resume  their  usual  strength  and 
freedom  of  motion,  but  in  the  chronic  form  they  remain  stiff,  swollen, 
and  not  unfrequently  deformed.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  those 
who  have  been  long  subject  to  gout,  a  substance  resembling  soft 
mortar,  or  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  half-liquid  state,  is  deposited  about 
the  small  joints;  and  when  this  matter  becomes  hard  it  is  commonly 
called  chalk'8ton4.  These  chalky  concretions  may  be  formed  im- 
mediately under  the  skin  o^  within  the  joints.  They  are  often  the 
source  of  great  pain,  sometimes  cause  inflammation,  and  tha  forma- 
tion of  matter,  along  with  which  they  are  occasionally  discharged. 
Chalk-stones  were  discovered  by  Dr.  WoUaston  to  be  composed  of 
urate  of  soda. 

One,of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  phenomena  of  gout  is 
the  facility  with  which  it  moves  from  one  part  to  another.  After 
attacking  several  of  the  joints  in  succession  it  may  be  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  brain,  heart,  kidneys,  or  in  fact 
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to  any  in  tern  b1  orn-an  or  part.     This  is  dirttingiiished  by  tlje  tera 
retrocedent  gout.     I f  gout  chiuige  its  seat  iVoin  a  joint  to  tlie  st^4iif»c*b 
or  any  other  organ  during  an  acnte  paroxysm,  tlie  internal  at' 
will  also  he  acnte;  but  if  tlie  gout  be  cbninie  the  internal  di=^'n_iii 
will  be  less  severe  and  longer  continuerl.    When  gout  is  thus  tmni- 
ferred.  the  stouiaoh  ainl  bowels  are  the  parts  raost  tVequentlv  at- 
tacked; the  former  with  pain,  Bpasni,  sickness*  and  vomitin|r;  the 
latter,  either  alone  or  in  conjnnctinn  with  the  &tomaeh,  with  violmi 
eolit?  or  acute  inflummatiiHu     CTHnty  i>eo|ile,  however^  are  tuu  «pi 
to  attribute  ^y^vy  infceniul  disurdor^  whctlier  functional  or  inflam* 
niatory,  to  the  iiiflnence  of  gout;  though  it  by  no  means  follows 
tliat  the  numerous  dorangeiiicnU    to  wliieli  they  are   subject  »re 
characteristic  of  this  disease,  merely  because  \\\^y  cc»-ejci£t  or  follow 
it.     In  fact,  the 'translation  of  gont  from  the  joints  to  intenial  parts 
is  not  nearly  of  such  frequent  occurrence  a5  is  generally  suppo^; 
and  this  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  recollection  in  order  to  avoid 
errors  in  treatment 

Catties. — That  a  predisposition  to  gout  is  transmittefl  frc>m 
parents  to  their  children  is  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted ;  and  when 
hereditary  dispi>8itiou  exists  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliit 
tlie  disease  is  more  ready  to  declare  itself  than  under  uther  circam- 
stances ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  the  more  power- 
ful influence  of  intemperance  and  idleness  are  very  rare  indeed. 
Gouty  people  attribute  the  disease  to  this  predisposition,  as  if  it  wert 
the  only  cause;  but  we  know  tlmt  there  is  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  the  son  should  acquire  the  same  indolent  and  lnxurimt« 
hiduts  as  his  gouty  fatlier,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
happen  than  that  the  inHueuce  of  those  habits  on  the  system,  parli- 
cuhirly  when  associated  with  hereditary  disposition,  sliould  bring 
on  the  same  disease.  But  if  the  son  lie  placed  in  a  different  )x»sitioQ 
in  lifoj  if  from  reverse  of  fortune  he  be  compelled  to  toil  daily  in 
order  to  gain  a  Beauty  maintenance,  he  may  at  least  rest  assured 
tliat,  whatever  misfortunes  and  sufferings  he  may  have  to  labor 
under,  gout  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  number* 

The  influence  of  age  is  more  clearly  shown  than  that  of  predia- 
positiop  entailed  on  offspring.  It  was  stated  by  Hippocrates  and 
has  been  remarked  from  liis  time  downwards,  that  t^out  rarely  if 
ever  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  fii"st  attack  may  take 
place  at  any  period  of  life  from  twenty-five  to  iit\y ;  but  when  the 
predisposition  is  strong,  and  the  habits  of  the  individual  intefyiperate, 
it  may  declare  itself  much  earlier* 

Women  are  most  frequently  attacked  by  gout  after  the  entim 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge ;  but  at  no  period  of  life  are 
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they  so  subject  to  it  as  men.  The  late  Professor  Gregory  stated 
the  proportion  as  one  to  titlty  in  England,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in 
Scotland.  This  relative  exemption  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  their 
temperate  habits,  and  the  periodical  discharges  by  which  the  sys- 
tem relieves  itself. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  gout  luis  l)een  attributed  by  many 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  over-indulgence  in  drinking 
wine ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  habit  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  bring  it  on.  Observation  luis  also  shown  tjiat  the  habitual 
use  of  claret,  cliami>agne,  and  port  is  more  likely  to  produce  this 
effect  thau  indulgence  in  other  wines,  and  malt  liquor  and  cider 
more  than  spirits. 

A  patient  of  mine,  who  had  suffered  for  many  yeai-s  from  the  so- 
called  rheumatic  gout,  once  told  me  that  whenever  she  took  ^^oiie 
sip  of  champagne  at  a  dinner,  she  felt  it  inatantaneously  in  the 
affected  joints?'^ 

TREATMISNT    OF  GOUT. 

Acute  gout  is  treated  by  cotchuyitm  or  meadow-saffron.  The  wine 
of  the  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty finse  drops^ 
three,  four,  or  five  times  a  day.  Colchicum  should  not  be  given 
in  very  hirge  doses.     It  may  produce  unpleasant  and  serious  effects. 

Local  applications  of  alkaline  washes  (solutions  of  carbonate  of 
potash)  may  be  made  to  the  affected  joints,  or  of  laudanum.  The 
joint  may  be  wrapped  in  oiled  silk  or  spongio-piline.  Cold  appli- 
cations should  not  be  used,  as  they  may  drive  the  disease  to  some 
important  organ. 

When  gout  attacks  the  stomach  the  horrible  pain  may  be  re- 
lieved by  hypodermic  injections  (see  Jlypodermic  Injections),  or  by 
chloroform  or  laudanum,  or  Hoffman's  anodyne,  or  brandy,  inter- 
nally. Mustard  plasters  may  be  placed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  feet  may  be  bathed  in  mustard  water. 

A  change  of  air,  a  trip  over  the  ocean,  will  sometimes  cure  an 
attack  of  gout  when  other  remedies  have  failed.  Patients  in  the 
Kortli  might  try  a  trip  to  the  Southern  States. 

Prevention,  of  Gout, — The  most  important  part  of  the  preven- 
tive treatment  is  a  proper  jegulation  of  the  diet,  which  ought  to 
consist  of  tender,  well-boiled  vegetables,  stale  bread,  fruit,  eggs,  fish, 
and  a  moderate  allowance  of  plainly  dressed  beef  or  mutton  once  a 
day.  Rich  and  highly  seasoned  dishes,  heavy  puddings,  pastry, 
salads,  pickles,  salmon,  &c.,  are  to  be  avoided.  No  general  rule, 
however,  can  be  laid  down ;  the  particular  articles  of  diet  must  vary 
in  different  individuals,  and  the  q  lantity  of  food  to  be  allowed  must 
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depend  in  n  groat  measure  oti  the  extent  of  daily  exercise  mdc 
u^e  of*  A  eptu'e  diet  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  ftdl-blg^^ 
jiersoiis  who  liiive  ii  strong  hereditary  disposltiLm  to  the  diaeicK; 
but  in  general  this  is  nut  iiceessarr.  The  maxim  &hould  lie,  mi 
to  eat  inure  meat  or  drink  more  wine  than  is  i*eally  necessgrv: 
to  regulate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  iiuyd  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  held  ill,  always  keeping  in  reeoUeetioii  that  people  in  general 
and  gouty  pet»ple  partieularly,  eat  more  than  is  gi»od  for 
tnore^  in  fact,  than  \a  consistent  with  tlie  due  perfurnmnee  ol  «.^  .„v 
functions  of  the  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  perteet  health. 

The  preventive  Jigerjt  ranking  next  in  importance  to  a  well-re^it- 
lated  diet  is  exercise.  But  exercise,  in  order  to  produce  the  deiiitMl 
effect,  innafc  be  regular  and  sufficiently  active.  Walking  b  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  8tate  of  the  feet  will  admit  of  it,  otherwise  active 
exercii^e  on  horseback  sliould  be  employed.  Much  benefit  may  aUu 
be  derived  from  friction  of  the  limbs  with  rough  towels  or  ft  fleili- 
brush  night  and  moruing.  Flannel  should  he  worn  next  the  fekin; 
cohb  wet,  and  suddeti  clmng<^  of  temperature  are  to  be  avoided; 
the  feet  unist  Iw  carefully  kept  warni,  particularly  duinfig  the  uigbt; 
and  tlie  i>atient  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to 
insure  enrly 
more  conducive  to  health 

The  priuciplt'd  already  laid  down  show  the  necessity  of  guanll 
ngainst  a  change  from  a  veiy  activ^e  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  fn>ia 
low  to  high  living;  indeed,  the  reverse  of  tbese  changes,  if  udopted 
suddenly,  are  m»t  without  risk.  In  fine,  all  the  iiftiial  rule^  for  tlje 
preservation  of  lieulth  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  bygonljr 
people.  Nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  comprehended 
in  the  old  Scotcli  saying,  that  ^'any  man  might  cure  hinuself  of  gout 
by  living  on  a  sixi>ence  a  day,  and  working  for  it,'* 

(For  Rheumatic  Gout  see  HheurnatUm.) 


rising  ju  the  morning^  than  which  there  is  nothi 
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GUAIAC. 


The  substance  called  guaiac  exudes  from  a  tree,  native  of  tlio 
West  Indies,  the  wood  of  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
lujnum  vitcB.  It  is  poi^gessed  of  moderately  stimulating  and  sudori- 
lic  properties,  and  is  given  to  promote  perspiration  in  some  foriM 
of  gout,  chrouie  rheumatism,  and  in  certain  alFections  of  the  skin, 
but  is  rarely  trusted  to  alone.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  yaws. 

The  dose  of  gum  guaiac  is  ten  or  twenty  grams,  mixed  with  a 
little  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  made  into  pills;  the  ammanialed 
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tincture  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  thirty  drops  to  a  uraehm 
and  a  half  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  yolk  of  egg  or  a  little  muci- 
lage ;   if  given  by  mistake  in  water  it  becomes  white  and  thick. 

GUM  AMMONIAC. 

m 

Gum  ammoniac  is  the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  which 
grows  in  Persia.  This  gum-resin  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  is  found 
useful  as  an  expectorant  in  the  chronic  cough  in  old  j^ersons,  and  in 
some  forms  of  asthma.  In  the  cough  which  attends  hysterical, 
dyspeptic,  and  hypochondriacal  affections  it  is  said  to  be  a  service- 
able remedy.  Ammoniac  ought  not  to  be  given  in  consumption, 
nor  when  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present.  Externally  it  is 
used  to  reduce  indolent  tumors. 

The  dose  of  gum  ammoniac  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

*  GUM  AKABIC. 

Gum  arabic  is  obtained  from  a  genus  of  phmts  called  Mimosa 
or  Acacia, 

When  dissolved  in  water  it  is  in  common  use  as  a  demulcent 
drink,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  mixtures, 
jujube  and  other  lozenges,  used  to  allay  coughing.  It  is  also  some- 
times em])loyed  in  strangury,  and  at  the  commencement  of  gonor- 
rhfea.  Gum-water  is  much  used  by  the  Frcnch  in  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  possesses  any  advantage  over  linseed-tea,  barley- 
water,  and  similar  demulcent  drinks.  Gum  arabic  uuiy  be  taken 
in  any  quantity  ;  indeed,  the  negroes  of  some  parts  of  Africa  sub- 
sist on  it  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  Dissolved  in  twice  its  quantity  of 
water  it  is  called  mucila<fe^  which  is  much  used  to  render  oils, 
balsams,  and  resinous  substances  diff*usible  in  water,  and  serves  to 
give  consistence  to  medicines  made  into  pills. 

GUM-BOIL. 

A  gum-boil  sometimes  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  but  is  caused 
in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  irritation  of  a  spoiled  tooth.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  guirf  generally  goes  on  to  suppuration,  to  prcnnote 
which  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  are  frequently  applied 
externally,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  little  service.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  cutting  into  the  abscess  as  soon  as  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  matter  has  formed.     After- 
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wards  the  iiiouth  may  be  washed  occasionally  with  an  astr 
lotion  cunipnseJ  of  tinetHre  of  gtiUs  and  water»  or  of  tiTcat][ 
twenty-live  graiiitJ  of  sulphate  of  zine  {ichite  viirwl)  dis^oll 
half  a  pint  of  rose-waier.     When  the  pain  and  iiiflamiufttiim^ 
entirely  eiihsided  the  decayed  tooth  should  be  extracted  or  iM 
by  the  dentist. 


HAIR,   STRUCTURE   OR 


)r  filled 

4 


The  following  cut  shows  the  uppearauce  of  a  Bection  of 
under  the  microscope : 


ncnoiT  or  ths  skin  umjer  tii>  vicaoeoofx,  4jrnm  wmmn^ 

The  cat  raprcwsnts  tbe  cmtlinea  of  «  Tertfcnl  neotloii  tbronirh  tho  tiumiii  flkJn«  A  A  being' t 
ftdnptin?  It^lf  bo  the  elemtlout  (C  C>  Knd  de^nmiatm  (b  n)  of  eh«  «a>idciv«  l«s«r ;  r  c;  i 
c5(Triiim*  [1  It:  1G  JC,  Ifit  d«p(j«]UKl  In  the  lower  mmhiM  of  the  corliim ;  r  r,^}olMslar  li«iU  of  \ 
Alipnnitiin  ;  O  o.  tntsv^  of  the  «ijn«  ftppamttui ;  rt  n,  opeplofr*  of  thMw  tiit«n  on  t3)«  ftklik  i 
I  [,  oLl  «\nw\m  of  tko  ikin ;  K  K,  their  openings  Into  the  «>ii'MtU  of  tbo  }uir ;  1#  U  tWjUl*  at  \ 
tho  hair*  M  U,  Aheatii  of  the  hair;  M  K,  both  luid  •haft  of  lUo  lialr. 

The  tfitn  in  which  the  hair  o^rows  is  composed  of  three 
the  epidcf^niSy  the  senmiive  htyei\  and  the  corium^ 
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The  skin  is  everywhere  filled  with  pores.  Accordiug  to  one  of 
our  highest  authorities  on  this  subject,  there  are  seventy-three  feet 
oijpores  in  every  square  inch  of  skin.  Through  these  pores  the  per- 
spiration exudes. 

From  the  same  authority,  as  quoted  by  Beigel,  we  learn  that: 
••'  On  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  where  the  ridges  of  the  sensitive 
layer  of  the  tru$  skin  are  somewhat  finer  than  in  the  palm  of  tlie 
hand,  the  number  of  pores  on  a  square  inch  a  little  exceeded  that 
of  the  palm ;  and  on  the  heel,  where  the  ridges  are  coarser,  the  num- 
ber of  pores  on  a  square  inch  was  226S,  and  the  length  of  tube  5()7 
inches,  or  forty-seven  feet.  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  t^e  length  of 
tube  of  the  perspiratory  system  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  I 
think  that  2800  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  number  of 
pores  in  the  square  inch,  and  700,  consequently,  of  the  number  of 
inches  in  length.  Now  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in 
a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  hulk  is  2500  ;  the  number  of  pores^ 
therefore^  seven  m.illions^  and  the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory 
tube  one  miUion  seven  hundred  amd  fifty  thousand — that  is^  orie 
hundred  and  forty  five  thousam,d  eight  hundred  ami  thirty-three 
feety  or  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  yardsy  or  nearly  twenty- 
eight  miles.^^ 

OOLO&    OF  THE   HAIB. 

According  to  Beigel  (previously  quoted)  the  color  of  the  hair 
depends  on  these  three  conditions  : 

1.  T7ie  color  of  the  cortical  cells,  which  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  and  varies  from  very  light  yellow,  through  intense  red 
and  all  shades  of  brown,  to  a  deep,  dark  hue,  as  seen  in  the  hair  of 
the  negro. 

2.  T/ie  molecxdeSy  consisting  of  pigment^  diffused  through  the 
cells  of  the  cortical  substance.  It  is  diminished  in  fair,  and  entirely 
absent  in  gray  and  white  hair,  in  which  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
cells  may  likewise  have — though  not  necessarily — disappeared. 

3.  The  amount  of  air  contained  both  in  the  air  cavities  and  the 
medvUary  canal. — It  is  only  recently  that  the  part  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  hairs  has  been  more  carefully  investigated  and  recog- 
nized. 

HAIB.  AND   SOALP,   DISEASES   OF. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  any  full  description  of  diseases  of  the 
hair.  1  shall  endeavor  only  to  give  a  few  suggestions  tbr  the  guidance 
of  those  who  are  troubled  with  some  of  the  more  frequent  aflections 
of  the  hair,  such  as  dandruffs  baldness^  and  premature  grayness. 

Dandruff  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  annoying  of  the 
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litibutioas  of  tlje  scalp.,    There  are  very  few  who  are  not  %l  tism 
uiure  ar  lesa  troul^led  by  it. 

The  host  way  to  treat  this  disease  is: 

1,  Tu  keep  tije  scalp  clean  by  frequently  washing  it.  We  are  Uk 
ruudi  afraid  of  having  dry  liair,  becuiBe  fashion  requires  m  lokee^ 
our  l<»ckri  in  certain  pusitiong. 

The  heads  of  infants  and  children  shonltl  be  kept  cRreftilly  ch 
There  are  many  people  who  zealously  wash  evei*y  utlier  part  of  tk 
body,  who  perha|>s  take  daily  liatlm,  and  yet  nev'er  wash  tht- 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  skin  becomes  diseased  and  tlie  hairt^.,.  .„ 
Dandruff  is  to  the  ecalp  what  scurf  skiu  is  tu  the  body  gvtierallj, 

2,  6W  miklly  Mtim  fdatinf/  W(fit/i€<^^ 

The  fallowing  preparatiuu  I  have  found  to  be  very  eemcetbk: 

Bay  rum, 

Gl}'oetine, 

Carbonate  of  ainmouta, 

Rose-wuter,  of  each  four  parts : 

Tinctun?  of  Spaniali  fltea,  ouo  part 
MiXf  and  sbako.     Dilute  wiih  wvdet  as  maj  be  coovenieut^  enmigh  to  caofft  oaSf  I 
verf  alkgla  Aiuiirtiug  ae&aatiou  on  tho  «calp,  and  thoroughly  shampoo  the  haad  ooatf 
twioe  a  week. 

By  tlie  use  of  stime  Bueh  ])reparation  as  this  the  eciUp  may  bi ' 
kept  quite  el  can  and  comfortable. 

We  sliould  avoid  using  ti>o  nmeh  of  alkalies  on  the  gealpw  Aj 
moderafe  amotmt  of  borax  or  anunonia  is,  however,  IjetK*! 
espueially  when  cuudMned  with  glycerine.  Suiiietinie^  tho 
preparation  ultinrately  makes  the  hair  moist,  by  stimalating  tMJ 
Beeretinn  nf  lubricating^  oiL  The  temporary  effect  is  always  toi 
move  the  oi!  on  the  hair.  The  permanent  eifect  is  to  restore  llii] 
healthy  action  of  the  scalp. 

BAI*DNK88. 

This  19  sometimes  congenital.    It  is  certainly  very  often  her^l 
ditary.     It  certainty  is  not  a  sisrn  of  debility  in  all,  or  even  in  tb 
majority  of  cases.      Some  families  who  are  cjuite  weakly  do  »o 
become  bald  until  very  advanced  ages;  in  other  families  who 
very  stroiio:  the  head  becomes  bald  between  thirty  and  forty. 
Laws  of  llereditary  Descent.) 

There  is  veiy  little  to  be  done  for  baMns^s.     My  directions 
very  simple. 

1.  Do  not  keep  the  bead  too  hot.    Closely  fitting  and  hafr^  kti^^ 
are  probably  injurious  to  the  scalp*    Over-tvork  of  Hhe  Inwn  indn 
congestioo  of  that  organ,  and  is  probably  injurious  to  thedCAlpJ 
hail*. 
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**In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  alopecia  (baldness),  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  falling  oiF  of  tlie  hair  is  not  the  disease,  but  the 
consequence  of  the  same.  Medical  advice  is  therefure  necessary,  in 
order  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  individual  case,  and  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  affliction.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  no  general  remedy 
is  possible,  and  that  no  cure  of  baldness  can  be  successful  until  the 
cause  has  been  discovered  and  removed.  If  the  patient  be  of  weak 
constitution  or  ill-nourished,  he  must  be  strengthened ;  if  some  im- 
portant functions,  as  digestion,  &c.,  have  been  deranged,  they  must 
be  restored  to  their  normal  action  ;  if  undue  nervous  activity  be  the 
cause,  special  attention  must  be"  directed  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
it  requires  sometimes  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  case, 
and  a  very  rational  treatment,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  lad,  twelve  yeai-s  of  age,  under  my  care  in 
the  Farringdon  Dispensary,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  had 
lost  his  hair  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  scalp  entirely  bald. 
The  boy  was  very  ill-fed,  his  complexion  pale,  and  his  constitution 
weakened.  After  I  had  procured  better  food  and  administered 
appropriate  intenial  remedies,  the  hair  soon  began  to  grow,  and  the 
head  regained  its  normal  appearance,  without  my  having  applied 
any  local  remedy  in  the  shape  of  lotion,  ointment,  plaster,  &c." 

If  "people  used  less  greaso  on  their  heads,  and  more  water,  and  if 
they  were  more  obedient  to  the  laws  of  health  in  other  respects,  I 
believe  there  would  be  less  complaints  from  baldness. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  pomade  is  not  injurious,  provided  the  head  is  frequently  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  manner  above  described. 

On  this  subject  Beigel  thus  remarks : 

"  Concerning  the  management  of  healthy  hair,  the  most  simple 
means  will  prove  the  most  beneficial.  Cleanliness  of  the  scalp, 
cutting  the  hair  now  and  then,  and  keeping  it  moderately  greased 
by  some  simple  pure  oil  or  pom/itum,  will  suffice  under  all  circum- 
stances. Falling  out  of  the  hair  or  other  abnormal  phenomena  are 
diseases,  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  add  some  prescriptions  for 
the  preparation  of  oils  or  pomatums  generally  in  use,  and  (like 
pomatum  of  quinia,  or  of  tannin  and  quinia)  considered  to  act  bene 
ficially  on  the  skin  and  roots  of  the  hair. 

"  The  best  means  of  cleansing  the  scalp  is  a  weak  solution  of 
alcohol  in  water,  or  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  distilled 
water,  and  essence  of  vanilla. 

"  The  preparations  called  *  bandoline,' '  fixature,'  &c.,  much  used 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  l>air  glossy  and  fixing  the  bandeaux 
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ill  tlie  required  poBition,  according  to  the  eaine  author,  ait  pit 
J  tared  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Biatilled  waN»r. 
To  be  allowed  to  dig<M)t  for  6ve  or  eix  hours,  theo  strain  throogli  miisltri,  preM,  lodi 

Alcohol, 

Eose*  water. 

^luctlage  of  cydoQia  and  eau  de  Cologne  are  olso  frequenlly  emplojcd  fbr  t  ^aui 
purpose. 

PEESCBIT^TTONS    FOR   OIU 

Take — Castor  oil,  3  oz. ; 

EsseQtial  oil  of  Hwe«t  almooda^ 

Oil  of  ro«^  2  drops  of  each  ; 

OraDge  ail,  6  dropa ; 

Lemon  oil^  10  drops. 
If  preferred  colored,  this  may  eaailj  be  done  by  digesting  n  liitle  aJkanei^root  tu  tt  fa  •  ' 
few  da ja. 

MAEHOW  OIL. 

Take  of— Clarified  beef-roarrow^  l\  07..; 
Oil  of  almondiv  i  pt. 

Melt  them  together  and  scetit  the  mixture  at  will  by  a  few  drops  of  any  eseentSal  ofliftL.  | 
ber^aaiot,  clovea,  laTender,  lemoo,  neroli,  nutmeg,  kc^ 

It  shoiilt!  be  remarked  lierc  that  those  who  are  afflicted  withj 
chrunic  iiiflaiiiiiiatiori  of  the  middle  ear,  with  catarrh,  should  tiej 
cuutkms  about  bathing  their  heads  or  letting  the  .shower-hath  f»ll| 
directly  on  it.     They  should,  as  a  rule,  use  tepid  water. 


nAm  DYES. 

These  are  more  or  less  injurious.    They  are  usually  composed  of 
very  poisoivoas  snbstauees.     The  suT»3taiices  may  be  ab^urlcMl  and 
injure  the  system,     Sufjar  t/f  leiffl  and  nltraie  of  silver  art*  v»tnm 
iiii^redieuts  in  our  popular  hair-dyes..     Zead^  sulphur^  mid  i« 
also  enter  into  the  compositiiin  of  thet^e  prepHrritiuiis.     A  cas<J  of  1 
direct  injury  to  tlie  nervous  system  fnnn  tlie  use  of  these  snb^tint^l 
hag  corae  under  my  observation. 

The  following  I  copy  from  a  forciirn  medical  journal ;  it  leas  mj 
own  story : 

""^  Sample  No.  1.    Hair  Restorer. — Tlie  sample  examined  can*] 
sisted  of  a  colorless  fluid  and  it  t^rayish -yellow  deposit.    The  deposit 
eunsiHted  almost  entirely  of  sulpliur,  with  a  minute  quanrity  of 
carbonate  of  lead.      The  solution   contained  acetate  of  lead  aimIJ 
glyi^erine, 

^*  In  a  bottle  containing  10  fluid  ounceSj  44.8  grains  of  ^tilphu; 
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and  lead  corresponding  to  21.87  grains  of  acetate  of  Icfl,  were 
found."  ▼ 

"  SampU  No.  2.  Ilair  Restorer. — The  bottle  exam- 
ined contained  &J-  fluid  ounces  of  mixture,  composea,  like  the  last, 
of  a  colorless  fluid  and  a  yellowisli  gray  powder ;  this  latter  consist- 
ing of -sulphur,  witli  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lead,  the  solution  con- 
taining acetate  of  lead  and  glycerine. 

"  The  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  i\  onnce  bottle 
indicated  75.6  grains o^*  sulphur,  and  an  amount  of  lead  correspond- 
ing to  87  grains  of  acetate  of  lead." 

"  Sample  No.  3. Hair  Restorer. — Like  the  prepara- 
tions previously  noticed,  this  consisted  of  a  colorless  fluid  and  a 
yellowish  gray  deposit,  and  also  contained  the  same  ingredients, 
viz.,  sulphur,  acetate  of  lead,  and  glycerine,  the  deposit  in  this  case 
l»oing  pure  sulphur. 

"  A  bottle  containing  8  fluid  ounces  furnished  31.8  grains  of 
sulphur,  and  lead  con*esponding  to  45.1  grains  of  acetate  of  lead." 

"Another  preparation  was  found  to  be  similar  to  the  others,  the 
deposit  containing  sulphur,  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  a  trace  of 
sulphate  of  lead;  the  solution  containing  acetate  of  lead,  glycerine, 
and  a  trace  of  acetate  of  calcium.  In  distinguishing  this  prepara- 
tion by  tlie  epithet  vegetable,  the  maker  has  allowed  his  inventive 
faculty  to  ovei*step  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  has  given  moralists 
another  instance  of  the  common  commercial  practice  of  calling 
things  by  their  wrong  names. 

''A  bottle  containing  6  fluid  ounces  furnished  70.2  grains  of 
sulphur,  mixed  with 'sulphate  of  calcium  (milk  of  sulphur  having 
CNidently  been  used  in  this  case) ;  also  lead  corresponding  to  50.8 
grains  of  lead." 

The  simple  truth  in  the  matter  is,  as  Bcigel  remarks,  "  that  of  the 
two  principal  chemicals  used  for  staining  the  hair,  viz.,  7iitrate  of 
sillier  Rnd  lead^  the  former  colors  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair,  while 
the  latter  is  poisonous,  and  liable  to  cause  most  painful  colics,  and 
even  contractions  of  the  limbs." 

A  perfectly  harmless  dye  for  the  hair  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

ABNORMAL   GROWTH   OF   HAIR. 

This  is  not  a  very  common  disease.  The  accompanying  cuts 
illustrate  one  or  two  phases  that  this  disease  may  assume.  They 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  curiosities. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  call  this  a  disease,  but  rather  a  defor- 
mity.  There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  hair  with  different  individuals. 
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(For  remarks  on  scald  head  and  other  diseases  of  the  hair. 
SMn^  Diseases  of,) 


ASPORMAI*  QROWTH  OF  lUlB  09  T^  BOOT. 


ABKOfUtAL  OROWTH  01^  IIAIH  i 
ms   fACC  kSU  ACAL». 


HAT   FETER   OR  R08K-COLn. 

This  is  a  severe  form  of  catarrh  {rhinitis)^  of  a  jLA^nWiV  character. 
Some  persona  are  subject  to  it  every  season  during  haying*time. 
Some  are  attacked  in  June,  others  in  July  or  August.  It  usually 
runs  its  conme  in  a  few  weeks  and  then  passes  off.  Some  are  at- 
tacked early  in  the  season,  others  later. 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  much  like  thoee  of 
catarrh  of  the  nose  (ihinitis),  but  are  of  a  more  violent  and  obstinate 
character.     (See  Catarrh.) 

For  the  treatment,  quinine  is  strongly  recommended.  In  con- 
nection with  quinine  I  would  suggest  injections  tlirough  the  nasal 
passages  of  weak  solutions  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  tepid  water. 

The  following  description,  tranglatod  from  a  French  author,  and 
recently  published  in  the  Bo$ton  Medieol  and  Surgical  Joumai^  \t 
of  interest: 

"  It  is  certain  that  in  some  cadea  the  odor  of  the  hay  apjioars  to 
be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  pai^oxysnis.  The  nheervntions  nf  (tor 
don  and  Elliotson  leave  do  duuhl  k6  to  the  tact,  altliough  the  latld 
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18  Wisely  reserved  as  to  the  determining  cause  of  the  symptoinn. 
He  gives,  among  others,  tlie  remarkable  ctiso  of  a  lady  patient  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Payser. 

'*  The  father  of  this  lady  had  a  sudden  but  temporary  coryza 
every  time  he  crossed  a  grass-field  in  flower. 

"  She  herself,  every  year,  towards  June,  experienced  a  sensation 
of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  e\;es,  aceom]>anied  by  redness  and  water- 
ing. To  these  symptoms  there  soon  succeeded  an  irritation  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  and  sneezing  ;  then  the  inflammation 
spread  to  the  throat  and  the  trachea,  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
itching  in  the  situation  of  these  organs.  At  this  time  tlie  dyspnoea 
was  most  painful.  All  these  symptoms  disappeai-ed  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  This  lady  had  no  doubt  of  their  connection  with  the 
grass  in  flower.  On  the  middle  of  August  site  could  walk  through 
the  fields  with  impunity,  whilst  in  June  and  July  the  neighborhood 
of  grass  would  cause  her  the  most  acute  suffering.  If  at  this  time 
she  picked  a  handful  of  grass,  the  integuments  of  her  hands  be- 
came red  and  itchy ;  the  same  sym])toms  would  appear  if  she  em- 
ployed dry  hay  in  packing  lx>xes.  For  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  vicinity  of  hay-lields  during  the  fatal  season,  she  took  refuge 
at  the  sea-shore  in  the  roughest  countries.  Here  she  found  relief 
when  the  wind  came  from  tl»e  sea,  but  was  less  well  when  the  land 
breezes  blew.  One  day  when  walking  at  the  foot  of  Harwich  cliffy 
she  was  taken  with  a  sudden  and  violent  paroxysm,  explained  in 
the  morning,  when  she  learned  that  at  the  very  hour  of  her  walk 
they  were  mowing  a  small  patch  of  grass  upon  the  crest  of  the 
cliff'. 

"  At  another  time,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  town,  at  a  distance 
from  any  grass,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  paroxysm,  and  <mi 
looking  out  of  her  window  saw  men  making  a  stack  of  hay^bcought 
from  a  distance.  Another  time  a  paroxysm  was  brought  on  by  her 
children,  who  entered  the  room  after  having  been  at  play  in  a  barn 
filled  with  hay. 

"I  might  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  facts  had  I  not  seen  others 
which  present  a  great  analogy  to  them. 

"  Tliree  of  this  lady's  children,  adds  Elliotson,  inherited  this  in- 
firmity ;  a  fourth  had  common  asthma,  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
paroxysms  were  brought  on  by  the  odor  of  guinea-pigs.  Many 
similar  facts  are  found  in  the  books,  enough,  in  my  mind,  to  prove 
the  influence  of  emanations  from  hay  in  causing  the  development 
of  asthmatic  corj'za  in  certain  individuals. 

"  But  although  this  influence  is  incontestable,  we  can  see,  even  in 
fche  observations  cited  for  its  support,  that  the  affection  may  appear 
41 
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Without  these  conditions,  even  in  the  individuals  mosf  susceptible 
to  its  eiFects;  thus  proving  that  it  is  only  an  exciting  cause.  We 
also  find,  as  I  was  just  saying,  analogous  conditions  in  the  etiology 
of  common  asthma.  Certain  odoi's,  certain  localities  always,  or  at 
least  during  a  certain  period  of  life,  provoke  the  paroxysms.  I 
have  come  across  two  asthmatics  in  whom  the  odor  of  flax-seed 
meal  had  this  effect.  One  of  them  seems  to  have  a  special  suscep 
tibility  for  this  ordinarily  inoffensive  grain.  It  is  impossible  tc 
make  a  poultice  in  liis  apartments  without  his  discovering  it  and 
being  seized  with  an  attack  of  asthma.  There  are  other  cases  in 
which  the  odor  of  bean-flowers,  or  the  odor  of  the  cat,  produces  the 
same  effect.  The  emanations  of  hay  are  indeed  much  more  active 
than  many  of  tke  su|jstances  feared  by  certain  asthmatics. 

"  A  farmer  of  Normandy  has  said  to  me  quite  latelj'  that  during 
haying-time  both  he  and  his  laborers  suftered  from  violent  head- 
aches. 

"  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions, wuth  all  the  more  authority,  as  the  authoi's  have  drawn  no 
conclnsions  from  the  fact,  and  hence  had  no  preconceived  notions 
upon  its  etiological  bearing. 

"  Periodicity  is  a  characteristic  of  many  arthritic  affections.  A 
spring-time  periodicity  is  especially  peculiar  to  them.  I  have  often 
remarked  that  many  diseases  of  an  arthritic  origin,  which  are  recur- 
rent or  subject  to  periodical  exacerbations,  return  especially  at  the 
times  in  w^hich  the  gout  of  the  joints  most  naturally  shows  itself. 
Neuralgias,  headaches,  affections  of  the  joints,  have  exhibited  this 
tendency ;  sometimes  even  the  neuralgias  have,  like  the  gout,  been 
marked  by  a  nocturnal  increase  in  intensity.  Thus  the  characters 
of  the  original  type  are  found  in  its  derivatives." 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  HEADACHE. 

Tleadache  is  a  aymptom  of  a  great  many  and  very  different  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  hody. 

Strictly  e])eaking  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  headache 
as  there  are  different  diseases  that  may  give  rise  to  headache.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  however,  we  only  distinguish  a  few  varie- 
ties of  headache,  and  between  these  the  line  is  not  very  closely 
drawn.  Headache  may  come  from  actual  diseases  of  the  brain  of 
various  kinds ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  merely 
symptomatic  or  reflex — the  result  of  disease  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
liver,  in  the  womb  or  genital  organs,  or  in  the  general  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  of  a  poison  in  the  blood. 
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It  13  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  annoying  of  the  nervous 
maladies  of  our  time.  It  visits  every  family,  and  at  one  time  of 
another  attacks  nearly  eveiy  individual. 

GENERAL    TREATMENT  OF   HEADACHE. 

1.  Treat  the  cause  that  produces  the  congestion,  if  it  can  be  as- 
certained. Treat  the  rheumatism^  the  dyspejma^  the  disease  of 
H»e  liveTy  or  of  the  womh.  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  result  must 
then  disappear. 

2.  Give  internally  bromide  hf  potassium  hi  large  doses  (ten  to 
forty  grains\  one,  two,  or  three  times  a  day,  as  may  be  necessary. 
Remember  always  in  giving  this  remedy  that  it  may,  in  very  rare 
cases,  produce  unpleasant  results;  may  aggravate  ^he  disease,  and 
produce  temporary  insanity ;  and  that,  like  iodide  of  potassium,  it 
often  producer  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

Bromide  of  potassium  reduces  the  volume  of  hi ood  in  the  head. 

It  is  difficult,  and  oftentimes  impossible,  for  patients  to  distin- 
guish the  cvn^estive  from  the  nervous  headache.  The  distinction  is 
not  ordinarily  observed  by  physicians,  and  only  intix>duced  here  for 
convenience  of  description. 


Sick  headache  is  a  form  of  constitutional  ngnralgia,  at  once 
very  frequent,  very  distressing,  and  very  rebellious  to  treatment. 

The  constitutional  character  of  this  affection  is  proved  by  its 
manifestations,  its  course,  its  causation,  and  its  hereditary  character. 
Like  all  the  neuroses,  it  runs  in  families,  and  oftentimes  skips  a 
generation. 

The  nervous  diathesis  which  in  the  parent  appears  as  epilepsy, 
may  be  developed  in  the  child  as  sick  headache,  and  reai)pear  in 
the  grandchildren  as  epilepsy  again. 

Chorea  and  hysteria,  neuralgia  and  paralysis,  hypochondriasis 
and  insanity,  seem  thus  to  be  interchangeable  and  varying  manifesta- 
tions* of  the  nervous  constitution.  Sick  headache  is  a  storm  in  the 
system,  not  unlike  the  storms  that  we  obser\'e  in  nature.  Like  a 
Btorm,  it  comes  on  with  haziness,  dulness,  heaviness,  at  once  unde- 
finable  and  oppressive.  Its  progress  is  marked  by  derangement  of 
all  the  vital  forces — probably  by  magnetic  disturbances  analogous 
to  those  which  occur  in  nature — by  general  agony  and  distress,  that 
render  exertion  of  brain  or  muscle  almost  impossible,  and  existence 
itself  a  sorrow. 

Like  a  storm,  also,  sick  headache  seems  to  relieve  the  system  by 
driving  out  the  impurities,  equalizing  the  circulation,  restoring  the 
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magnetic  eqnilibniim.  Therefore  it  often  leaver  the  patient  brighter 
and  happier  than  before.  When  accompanied,  as  it  often  i^,  by 
vomitings  by  abstinence  from  food,  and  by  rest  frora  hJI  exertion, 
sick  headadie  appears  to  be  aa  nnich  a  remedial  process,  and  as 
necessary  and  bencHcial  to  the  system,  as  a  tlninder-stonn  to  the 
atmosphere.  Sick  headaches  also  are  anah>gon9  to  storms  in  their 
intensity  and  vcliemence,  and  in  the  fact  that,  when  iti  full  blast, 
measures  that  aim  to  stay  their  progress  are  often  fntile. 

The  affection  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  sharp  or  dull  pain  in 
the  foreliead,  and  especially  tlirungh  the  left  eye.  Tlie  general 
depression  that  accompanies  the  attack  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to 
the  severity  of  the  pain,  for  ordinary  nearalgias,  even  when  far 
more  severe,  are  not  half  so  depressing,  and  do  not  interfere  to  the 
same  extent  with  the  processes  of  thought. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  sys- 
tem is  chiefly  at  fault  in  sick  headache,  and  by  this  theory  we  may 
explain  the  fact  tlmt  it  is  brought  on  or  aggravated  by  such  diverse 
causes.  The  vomiting  that  is  an  accompanying  symptom  some- 
times relieves  the  distress,  but  frequently  aggravates  it.  Tlie  coin- 
mon  idea  that  sick  headache  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of 
bile,  or  indeed  of  any  local  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  is 
mostly  erroifeous.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  vomiting  is  itself 
the  res^dt  of  the  attack  of  headache,  which  in  its  turn  is  the 
result  of  some  cause  that  has  acted  injuriously  on  the  nervous  jry^- 
iein^  such  as  great  excitement,  anxiety,  prolonged  abstinence  from 
food,  or  some  undue  mental  exertion*  It  is  probable  that  indiges- 
tion brings  on  sick  headache  chiefly  through  its  effects  on  the  ner- 
vous system. 

TREATMENT   OF    8TCK   HEADACHE   DFRTNO   THB   ATTACK. 

I  have  myself  been  a  fi'equent  sufferer  from  this  disease,  and 
have  experimented  thoroughly  on  myself  and  on  others  with  nearly 
all  of  the  well  known  remedies  and 'systems  of  treatment.  My  con- 
clusion is,  that  sick  headache  is  much  more  relievable  and  curable 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  disease  is  a  very  common  one.  It  visits  nearly  every  hon§e» 
hold.  It  is,  moreover,  a  disease  that  patients  are  usually  oUig&i  ia 
tf*eat  themadves. 

•     The  plan  of  treatment  which  I  propose,  and  which  I  usually  find 
Jnore  or  less  successful,  is  aa  follows; 

1,  Begin  treatment  earlij^  before  the  disease  is  at  Jts  height. 
This  rule  is  as  important  in  the  treatment  of  sick  headache  as  in 
the  treatment  of  a  common  cold.    (See  Ctfmmon  Cold.)  Cuinmeuoe 
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treatment  as  soon  as  yon  mispect  that  an  attack  is  coining  on.  Some 
persons  can  foretell  when  the}'  are  to  have  an  attack  for  several  hours 
in  advance ;  otiiers  have  very  little  waniinff. 

2.  Take  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  grains  of  bro/nide  of  potdsaium 
in  half  a  tumbler  of  water.  If  this  fails,  repeat  the  dose.  This 
remedy  is  very  efficacious,  although  it  is  not  a  specific.  (See  Bra- 
mide  of  Potasdum.) 

3.  Take  one^  two^  or  three  grains  of  oxalate  of  cerium  dry  on  the 
tongue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  dose.  The 
finger  may  be  moistened  and  dipped  in  the  powder  once  or  twice. 
This  remedy,  which  is  very  little  known,  sometimes  acts  like  magic. 

The  dose  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times,  if  necessary.  (See 
Oxalate  of  Ceriuyn.) 

4.  Hypodermic  injections  of  atropine  and  morphine.  These 
Bliould  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  at  least  by  those  not  medically 
educated.  They  afford  immediate  relief.  (See  Hypodennic  Lnjeo- 
tions.) 

5.  Applications  of  ice  to  the  hack  of  the  n^ck  and  spine, — Pieces 
of  ice  may  be  folded  in  a  towel  and  held  iirmly  against  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  down  the  spine  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes. 
Sometimes  this  remedy  alone  will  relieve  the  pain  and  induce  an 
agreeable  slumber. 

By  one  or  by  all  of  these  yinethods  sick  headache  can  in  almost 
all  cases  be  relieved  or  cured.  Emetics,  purges,  alkalies,  opium 
internally,  and  the  other  remedies  that  are  so  much  used  for  this 
disease,  are  so  uncertain  as  well  as  disagreeable  that  I  cannot  recom- 
mend tkem. 

Patients  are  frequently  so  disappointed  by  their  failures  in  the 
use  of  these  remedies,  that  they  become  discouraged  and  try  noth- 
ing whatever. 

During  the  intervals,  we  should  strengthen  the  system  by  avoid- 
ing purgative  medicines  and  using  tonics  and  stimulants. 

(For  particulars  see  Nervous  Diseases^  Treatment  of.) 

NERVOUS   HEADACHE. 

Thi*s  variety  of  headache  occurs  most  frequently  in  females,  more 
especially  in  those  who  are  hysterical,  and  in  hypochondriacal  per- 
sons. It  may  arise  from  various  causes,  such  as  anxiety  and  trou- 
ble of  mind  acting  on  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  intemper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking;  not  eating  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food,  or  living  on  diet  of  bad  quality  ;  excess  in  venery,  long  watch- 
ing, suppression  of  habitual  discharges ;  maiariaj  or  the  effluvia  from 
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deeayint;  vegetable  matter.     It  umy  also  be  cau&eu  i»\  ix  deoved 
tooth,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  lieredirai-y. 

Nervous  Iteadauhe  generally  commences  suddenly.  It  nmj  at- 
tack one  of  tlie  eyebrows,  the  temple^  or  tlie  orbit ;  or  one  half  of 
the  head  may  he  uflected.  The  pain  is  dull,  lancinating^  or  lh^\l^^ 
bing,  some  times  exceedingly  aetite,  and  aggravated  by  nrnm  ar  s 
fitrong  light.  There  are  no  feverish  sym]>tomi5,  nor  is  tbe  teinper*- 
tare  of  the  head  greater  than  natural.  Some  patients  ure  rr^tii^ 
and  irritable  ;  orhers  are  languid,  and  almost  eoiiMKiitly  j'ftwninjj. 

This  atlectiun,  like  ague,  is  often  intermittent,  and  maycoiueoTi 
daily,  every  other  day,  once  a  week,  or. monthly  ;  but  in  the  major 
ity  of  cases  the  attacks  recur  at  irrei^ular  interviild.  The  pain  con- 
tinues three  or  four  liours  a  day,  or  even  considerably  longiu*;  but 
in  general  it  goes  off  during  the  night. 

TREATMENT   OF   NKRVOCB   HCABACflE. 

1 .  Treat  the  caw^e,  treat  the  ffenend  verDons  debility  of  which  tit 
headache  is  merely  a  symptom.  Nervous  headache,  like  liiek  h*rA 
ache,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confaundiHl,  and  wirh  \^  bich  it  h^v 
be  associated,  is  a  nervom  dimase^  and  shonld  be  treated  ac<;o?diiigly* 
The  ]iatient8  who  snffer  from  it  are  usnally  more  or  less  deUIItitted. 
Thuy  need  tonics,  Tiiey  sbonld  be  treated  hy  quhiine^  pjrnpho6pliiU 
of  iron,  strychnine,  jThosphoric  acid,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oii^  g^nefil^ 
electrization,  plenty  of  beef  and  mutton,  outdoor  air  and  sufiligbt|| 
and  abundance  cif  sleep. 

2.  Kclieve  the  pain  by  hypodermic  injections,  by  oxalate  rf 
cerium  (one,  two,  or  three  grains  at  a  dose),  or  by  bromide  uf  |u>ta»> 
Bjum  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  The  oxalate  of  cerium  \a  a 
remedy  that  is  used  far  too  little  for  hcadaclLe. 
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GENERAL  EEMAEKS  ON  DISEASES  OF  TIIE  HEART. 

1.  There  are  two  classes  of  diseases  of  the  heart :  a'         *    ifW 
fun€tionaL     6/>ya/iu^  diseases  are  those  which  are  coi:'  \\\h 

iictual  morbid  changm  in  the  heart.  Among  these  we  may  oieotii>ii  j 
enlargement^  diUdation^  anetirism,  inflammmthn  of  tfiA  lining mfmr 
hrans^  inflammation  of  the  covering^  diseam  of  the  valves,  f^tfy  tf^ 
generation^  angina  peatmda  or  hreaai-pang. 

Functional  disease  of  the  heart  is  disturbance    in    it-    v. -mm, 
caused  by  sympfithy  t»f  reflex  action.  Between  these  twocondilionf—  I 
functional  and  organic — there  is  a  very  wide  gulf.     The  distiiietM^ 
between  these  is  a  distinction  between  a  «rrave  dise^^e  ftfid  one  i»f  •  ] 
tiifling  character  \  oftentimes  a  distinction  between  dettili  and  lile. 
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And  yet  the  general  symptoms  of  organic  and  fmictional  dis 
ease  are  oftentimes  quite  similar. 

Palpitation^  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  evc'H 
difficulty  of  running  and  climbing,  as  well  as  actual  pain  in  or  neai 
the  heart — all  these  unpleasant  symptoms  are  cununon  to  both  or- 
ganic and  functional  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with  these  general  symptoms,  and  who 
are  annoyed  and  worried  by  them,  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  have 
the  question  definitely  settled.  Now  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
this  question  can  be  settled  ;  and  that  is,  by  getting  the  opinion  oj 
some  skilful  and  hanorahle  physician^  who  is  practised  in  the  arts 
of  ausciiUation  aiid  percuss^ion^  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
**  Bounding  the  chest."     (See  Auscultation  and  Perc^ission,) 

The  most  skilful  physicians  in  the  world  cannot  tell  whether 
a  patient  is  suffering  from  organic  or  functional  disease  by  the 
patient's  story  alone.  The  last  appeal  must  always  be  to  atcsculta- 
tion  and  percussion.  The  sphygmograph  also  helps  to  study  dis- 
eases of  the  heart.     (See  Sphygmograph,) 

Some  persons  fear  to  consult  a  physician  lest  he  may  tell  them 
unwelcome  truths.  This  feeling  is  unmanly.  The  true  way  is  to 
look  our  difficulties  squarely  in  the  face.  Anything  is  preferable 
to  suspense.  Better  to  know  our  danger,  and  to  face  it.  The  man 
who  knows  that  he  has  some  incurable  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
is  usually  much  happier  than  he  who  fears  and  suspects  he  may 
bave,  yet  dares  not  consult  a  physician  and  have  his  doubts  solved. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  fear  or 
suspect  that  they  have  organic  disease  are  really  suffering  only 
from  sympaihetio  or  functional  disturbances^  coming  from  dyspep- 
sia, anaemia,  or  general  nervous  dcbilit}'.  There  are  thousands  in  our 
country  who  go  all  their  lives  fearing  lest  they  may  die  at  any 
moment  from  some  imagined  disease  of  the  heart,  who,  if  they  con- 
sulted some  good  physician,  would  find  out  that  really  their  symp- 
toms meant  nothing  more  tluxn  dyspepsia  or  general  debility. 

On  this  subject  the  following  remarks  of  Prof.  Austin  Flint  are 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration : 

"  It  is  extremely  desirable,  in  view  of  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  patient,  to  determine  with  positiveness,  in  cases  of  functional 
disorder,  that  structural  lesions  do  not  exist.  Several  points  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  symptoms  have  a  bearing  on  the  diag- 
nosis. The  occurrence  of  the  disturbance  in  paroxysms,  the  action 
at  other  times  being  regular;  the  paroxysms  occurring  at  night 
rather  than  in  the  daytime,  and  frequently  not  being  occjisioned  by 
any  obvious  cause,  such  as  muscular  exertion  or  mental  excitement; 
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the  ability  of  the  patient  to  take  active  exercise  without  palpitation, 
or  difficulty  of  breathing  when  not  suffering  from  the  disorder,  and 
the  intensity  of  mental  anxiety  and  apprehension,  are  points  which 
render  it  probable  that  the  difficulty  is  purely  functional.  These 
points,  however,  are  not  conclusive.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  to  be 
based  on  the  exclusion  of  lesions  of  structure,  by  the  absence  of 
the  physical  signs  of  the  latter.  If,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phest,  the  heart  be  not  found  to  be  enlarged ;  if  there  be  no  mur- 
mur present,  or  if  an  existing  murmur  be  inorganic,  and  the  heart- 
sounds  be  normal,  the  affection  may  be  confidentl}'  pronounced 
functional.  Without  the  negative  proof  nfforded  by  physical  explo- 
ration, the  mind  of  the  practitioner  must  he  in  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  If  he  give  a  decided  opinion,  it  is  a  guess  which  may 
prove  to  be  either  right  or  wrong.  If  he  avoid  giving  a  decided 
opinion,  the  inference  which  the  patient  usually  draws  is  that  or- 
ganic disease  exists,  and  the  physician  is  reluctant  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  I  could  cite  from  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation not  a  few  in  which  patients  were  for  many  yeara  rendered 
unhai)py,  and  deterred  from  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  life, 
by  either  an  erroneous  medical  opinion  that  they  had  organic  disease 
of  heart,  or  by  a  fixed  belief  that  such  was  the  fact,  based'  on  the 
indecision  of  their  physicians." 

Organic  diseases^  even,  are  not  always  such  terrible  maladies  as 
many  suppose.  They  are  nut  always  speedily  fatal.  They  are  not 
always  fatal  at  all.  A  patient  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
may  live  for  yeai*s,  and  yet  finally  die  of  some  other  disease. 

TREATMENT  OF   OROANIO    DISEASES    OF   HEART. 

Tonics,  quiet,  easy  activity,  nourishing  food,  abstinence  from 
excitement,  and  from  all  sudden,  violent,  spasmodic  exertion  of 
mind  or  body — this  is  about  all  that  we  can  do. 

Other  medicine,  except  that  which  is  given  for  the  relief  of  pain, 
is  valueless. 

Acute  inflammation  around  the  heart  (pericarditis)  and  within 
the  heart  (endocarditis),  occurring  in  rheumatic  fever,  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  remedies  that  are  given  for  rheumatism.  (See  Hheu- 
maiism,) 

INFLAMMATION    OF  THE   HEART. 

In  veiy  many  cases  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  not  attended 
with  positive  symptoms,  but  we  may  suspect  its  existence  if  t]»e 
patient,  after  having  suffered  under  rheumatic  fever,  complains 
of  a  load  or  fulness  about  the  heart,  with  dull  pain,  restlessness, 
anxiety,  and  occasional  palpitation. 
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KEBVOUS    DISEASE    OF  THE    UEABT. 

The  heart  is  very  subject  to  disturbance  of  its  action,  not  de- 
pending on  organic  disease,  but  on  certain  impressions  conveyed  to 
it  from  distant  parts  through  tlie  nervous  system.  The  only  -synip- 
tora  of  this  nervous  disturbance  to  which  we  need  alhule  is  palpi- 
tation.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  nervous  palpltor 
tions  of  the  heart  from  palpitations  wliich  depend  on  deriingcments 
of  the  heart's  structure  (o/y^m^V) ;  because  tlie  former,  althougli  they 
excite  considerable  anxiety  and  alarm  in  the  i)atient'i>  mind,  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  medical  treatment.  JVervous  pal- 
pitation may  be  distinguished  from  oj'ganic  palpitation  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Nervous  palpitation  is  apt  to  come  on  more 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  lying  awake  in  bed,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night.  It  is  not  rendered  woi-se  by  moderate  exercise, 
but  is  rather  relieved  by  it;  whereas  organic  palpitation  is  neces- 
sarily increased  by  any  corporeal  exertion,  however  slight.  Nervous 
palpitation  is  often  accompanied  by  otlier  nervous  symptoms,  and 
whenever  the  latter  are  increased  the  palpitation  becomes  increased 
•with  them.  Finally,  in  nervous  palpitation  there  is  generally  some 
intermission — that  is  to  say,  the  patient  is  free  from  it  at  certain 
times,  during  which  the  pulse  and  heart  beat  quite  naturally;  while 
in  organic  palpitation  there  is  iiardly  ever  any  cessation  of  this 
distressing  symptom,  because  the  diseased  structure  upon  which  it 
depends  is  constanUy  irritating  the  heart,  and  compelling  it  to  act 
with  violence. 

Nervous  palpitation  commonly  occurs  in  men  of  nervous  tem- 
perament, who  have  been  rendered  more  irritable  by  the  too  free 
usaof  ardent  spirits,  by  excessive  venery,  long  study,  or  the  depress- 
ing passions.  It  often  attacks  persons  who  are  much  addicted  to 
smoking  tobacco,  or  have  frequently  suttered  from  indigestion.  In 
women  this  affection  generally  depends  on  green-sickness  {chlorosis^ 
or  hysteria;  it  may  also  bo  connected  with  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

Treatment. — As  nervous  palpitation  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
Bome  other  disorder,  its  treatment  must  be  subordinate  to  that  of 
tlie  disease  upon  which  it  depends;  to  prevent  repetition,  therefore, 
I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  articles  on  dyspepsia,  green-sick- 
ness, hysterics,  and  nervous  disorders,  &c.  The  lii'st  point  in  the 
treatment  will  naturally  be  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the 
symptom.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided ;  the  patient 
should  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  oj^en  air,  and  regulate  his  diet 
with  attention.  When  the  palpitation  seems  to  depend  on  a  very 
irritable  and  nervous  teinperameut,  change  of  air,  sea-bathing,  and 
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the  enjoyment  of  rational  amusements  will  have  mu3h  effect  in 
quieting  the  heart's  aetion  ;  after  which  a  course  of  mineral  watere 
may  be  tried  with  advanta^^e.  When  the  palpitation  is  very  dis- 
tressing at  night,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  medicine  which 
will  quiet  the  patient,  and  afford  him  relief  until  the  other  remedies 
that  we  are  employing  have  time  to  produce  some  effect.  (See 
Nerooxis  Diseases.) 


HEARTBURN,  OR  WATER-BRASH. 

Heartburn,  though  not  attended  with  danger,  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult of  cure.  It  occurs  most  frequently  among  poor  people,  is  sel- 
dom met  with  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  not  often  in  old  ]>e<> 
pie.  Females  are  more  subject  to  it  than  males,  and  sonie  women 
suffer  from  it  only  during  pregnancy.  It  is  often  caused  by  eating 
fat  or  oily  substances,  cheese,  or  some  particular  article  of  food 
which  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and  in  general  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  indigestion^  It  may  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  sitting 
with  wet  feet,  or  from  any  sudden  mental  emotion ;  and  in  some 
individuals  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  cause. 

The  symptoms  are  a  burning  sensation,  attended  with  a  feeling 
of  constriction  at  the  stomach,  which,  after  continuing  some  time, 
is  followed  by  frequent  belching  of  a  thin  fluid,  sometimes  exceeil- 
ingly  sour,  at  other  times  insipid.  The  attack  may  come  on  at  any 
])eriod  of  the  day,  and  may  continue  during  several  hours.  In  some 
people  it  comes  on  daily  for  weeks  or  months;  in  others  it  occurs 
only  occasionally,  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  some  article  of 
diet  ditKcult  of  digestion.  Heartburn  sometimes  accompanies  .or- 
ganic disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

Treatment — When  heartburn  comes  on  only  occasionally,  it 
may  be  relieved  by  means  of  a  teaspoonful  of  airbonute  ijf.sofia^  or 
the  same  quantity  of  magnesia^  taken  in  a  little  water;  but  when 
it  recurs  frequently  and  becomes  very  troublesome,  more  active 
treatment  should  be  resorted  to.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  pro- 
tracte<l  through  a  period  of  many  months,  uninfluenced  by  any 
medical  treatment  which  may  be  adopted. 

Water-brash  is  one  of  tlie  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  In  order  to 
treat  it  successfully  we  must  treat  the  dyspepsia  that  causes  it. 
(See  Dyspepsia,) 

As  a  means  of  temporary  relief  when  the  attack  comes  on,  we 
may  use  creasote  (one  or  two  drops  in  water,  well  shaken),  or  (kcalaU 
of  ceriuvi  (one,  two,  or  three  grains  dry  on  the  tongue),  or  by  sul- 
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j^hite  of  Boda  or  mbnitrate  of  himnuth.     Some  one  of  these  foui 
renjedies  will  usually  afford  relief. 

HECTIC  FEVEK. 

In  this  species  of  fever  the  patient  is  attacked  daily,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  with  rigors  orshiverini;,  which 
continues  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  huur,  and  is  followed  by 
quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  restlessne:*s.  Delirium  is  not  a 
Bymptom  of  this  affection,  and  headache  only  occasionally  occurs. 
Profuse  sweating  breaks  out  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  which  re- 
lieves the  patient,  who  then  falls  asleep,  and  on  awaking,  about  live 
or  six  in  the  morning,  finds  himself  bathed  in  jierspiration.  There 
is  also  another  attack  about  noon,  which  is  slight,  and  sometimes 
not  attended  with  shivering.  Indeed,  hectic  fever,  when  it  has 
continued  for  some  time  and  is  com]>letely  formed,  never  ceases 
entirely,  inasmuch  as  the  pulse  beats  jit  leat^t  ten  strokes  in  a  minute 
more  than  it  would  do  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
fers from  ague,  in  which  therein  a  complete  intermission. 

The  pulse  is  always  quick,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  sometimes  it  reaches  a  hundred  and  forty. 
**  Almost  from  the  first  ap[)earance  of  the  hectic,  the  urine  is  high- 
colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  branny  red  sediment,  which  hardly 
ever  falls  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel."  The  appetite  is  at 
first  very  little  or  not  at  all  impaired,  but  gradually  gives  way  as 
the  patient's  strength  diminishes;  the  tongue  is  red  and  clean  ;  the 
face  is  pale  in  the  morning,  but  towards  evening,  when  thfc  fever- 
ish symptoms  connnence,  a  circumscribed  redness  apix.^ai's  on  the 
cheeks,  called  hectic  flwsk  f  and  the  white  of  the  eyes  has  a  delicate 
pearly  tint. 

The  patient  becomes  weak  and  emaciate<l,  the  cheeks  are  hol- 
low and  sunken ;  the  face  is  long  and  thin,  and  the  eyes  appear 
sunk  in  their  orbits.  Purging  comes  on  at  last;  and  this,  with  tlie 
excessive  perspiration  during  the  night,  rapidly  reduces  the  patient's 
strength,  and  he  dies  completely  exhausted.  (See  Puhnomtry  Coa- 
9umj[?twn.) 

Hectic  fever  may  arise  from  irritation  or  slow  inflammation  of 
any  part  or  structure  of  the  body,  associated  with  debility,  or,  as  it 
is.  sometimes  termed,  a  broken-down  constitution  ;  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  the  flnids  of  the  body  becoming  corrupted  in  consecjuence 
of  the  absorption  of  morbid  matter  (pus). 

Ti'eatment — Hectic  fever  being  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
symptomatic  of  some  other  disorder,  the  means  of  cure  nmst,  of 
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cour*9e,  have  direct  reference  to  the  inorbui  state  of  the  **vpin  ^a 
part  witli  which  the  fever  h  associated,  I  muj&t  therefore  I'^ltr  ibt 
reader  to  treatment  directed  for  the  diseases  ou  wliicli  it  deiienJi 


HEMLOCK. 

Tliia  is  a  well-known  indigeiioua  plant,  fonnd  growing  la 
ditclies,  on  the  hanks  of  rivers,  and  in  waste  places.  It  tl«*wer&  io 
Jnly  and  early  in  Aui^nst,  and  is  diHtingiiislied  troiii  plants  which 
resenihle  it  in  appeai'ance  hy  tlie  spotted  stenK 

Tlie  extract  of  henihick,  taken  in  moderate  doses^  acu  on  the 
system  in  a  similar  manner  to  henbane  and  aconite  ;  aiuK  like  diow 
remedies,  is  also  narcotic  and  sedative,  without  prcMlucing  any  sti- 
muhiut  effect. 

TliQ  diseases  in  wliich  it  is  principally  employed  are  cuncer, 
Bypliilis,    Bcn>fula,   rheumatism^    an<l    inflamiiiatory    or    h\ 
artections  of  the  urinary  organs.     It  has  also  an  excellent  .... 
allaying  the  eough  at  the  commencement  of  pulmonary  cou^aiap 
tion. 


HEN  BANE.     {Ilyosciamus) 


All  parts  of  this  plant  are  poisonons,  and  accidenu  hare  iW- 
qnently  occurred  from  mistaking  its  root  fur  that  of  psrai|X,li» 
which  it  has  a  strong  ret^emblance. 

Great  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  aa  a  narcotic,  m  cut- 
cer  an<t  other  painful  disorders.     Its  value  as   a    narcotic  is  nw  ' 
well  established,  and  next  to  opium  it  is  considered  the  moDt  oscfi 
remedy  of  this  class.     Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  lias  a  great  iid^ 
tage  over  opimn,  inasmuch  as  it  possessejs  no  stioiulatin 
or,  in  other  words,  is  directly  sedative  and  narcotic      J  i 
inflammatory  affections*  where  it  is  found  necesearj  to  admitii^i 
an  anodyne  or  soporific,  tins  remedy  will  have  the  eflect  of  tranquil' 
liziug  the  patient,  without  producing  the  least  excitement ;  wherBtt 
opium,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  stimulating  action,  would  tend  to; 
increase  the  restlessness   and  aggravate  the  inflarnmation,     Han 
bane  fias  also  the  advantage  of  being  divested  of  tlie  constip«ting 
property  which  opium  possesses,  and  has  a  tendency  rather  to  open 
the  bowels  than  otherwise.     It  seldom  produces  headadie,  wiiiell 
opium  ve.ry  frequently  does. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  tlie  benefit  to  h» 
derived  from  this  remedy  in  relieving  indigestion  arifiing  from  irri- 
tability or  functional  derangement  of  the  stomachs 
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A  ponltice  made  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  henbane,  or  a  watery 
solution  of  the  extract,  is  often  very  serviceable  in  allaying  the  pain 
of  irritable  ulcers,  or  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  sores. 

Tiie  dose  of  the  extract,  in  chronic  disorders,  should  not  be  lesg 
at  first  than  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  five  or  six  grains.  When  intended  as  a  soporific  in 
acute  affections,  the  dose  may  be  from  five  to  ten  grains  at  bed- 
time. The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  drachm. 
The  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  henbane  are  similar  to  those  produce'! 
by  aconite.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  extracts  of  heubano, 
aconite,  and  hemlock,  commonly  found  in  the  shops,  are  often 
inert,  and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  quantity;  hence  many  i)rac- 
titioners  prefer  the  tinctures  of  these  plants,  as  preparations  more 
to  be  depended  upon. 

HICCUP. 

This  affection  usually  arises  from  eating  a  too  full  meal  or 
Lighly-seasoned  food,  drinking  cold  fluids,  wind,  acidity,  and  simihir 
causes,  particularly  when  the  stomach  is  predisposed  to  it  from  de- 
bility. When  arising  from  simple  causes  of  this  description,  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  and  seldom  continues  long;  but  when  it 
comes  on  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of  fevers  and  internal  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  a  fatal  termination  may  soon  be  expected. 

Treatmeivt. — In  ordinary  cases  hiccup  ceases  of  its  own  accord, 
or  may  easily  be  checked  by  drinking  a  little  cold  water ;  by  a  sud- 
den excitement  of  some  degree  of  surprise,  fear,  or  any  other  strong 
mental  emotion ;  by  swallowing  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  or  any  other  strong  acid ;  and  when  it  occurs  after  a  full  meal, 
everybody  knows  that  a  little  brandy  generally  puts  a  stop  to  it. 

When  hiccup  is  symptomatic,  the  treatment  must  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  is 
laboring.  • 

Opiunij  henba/n^^  and  similar  narcotic  medicines  are  generally 
administered  to  palliate  the  distressing  hiccup  which  so  frequently 
comes  on  when  fevers  and  inflammatorj'  diseases  are  about  to  ter- 
minate fatally. 

HIP-DISEASE. 

This  terrible  and  familiar  malady,  which  I  need  not  here  do- 
scribe,  is  now  treated  mueh  more  successfully  than  formerly.  The 
principle  of  treatment,  as  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Davis, 
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ia  by  extension  of  the  limb,  thm  relieving:  the  pressure  m  the  joint^ 
A]>j>aratus  has  been  devi&ed  to  Ciirry  out  this  principle  most  frQC- 
eessfnlly.     The  treatment  I'eqnirea  time,  patience,  and  skiU  on  thi 
]»art  buth  of  tlio  pbysic-ian  ftnd  of  the  friends  of  the  {uvtieiit 

In  eonnection  with  this  nieelmnical  treatment,  pbysieiwiw  aUi 
use  iutenial  tonics  and  nnurisbing  food. 

nOFFMAN'S  ANODYNE. 

Tills  remedy  is  now  much  used.  It  consists  of  et/ter^  alc<M^ 
{wd  et/ieveid  oiL  It  is  used  in  liysteria,  and  in  nervousne??*  geoe- 
ndly.  It  lias  a  cahiiiiig  intliietiee  in  sleeplessness.  It  is  tlierefunp 
often  used  in  fevers.     The  duse  is  one  or  two  teaspoonfaK 

HOOPING-COUGH  OR  CHIN-COUGR 

This  dir^ease  sometimes  attaeks  children  enddenlj,  and  witlioot 
pvinii:  ^Tiy  warning;  but  it  generally  happens  that  the  child  guffiai' 
tinder  e* minion  congb  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  convnLsire  fits 
*>f  eon^hinj^  begin  to  ftbow  tbeniselves.      Tlie  first  eireutiistancft 
noticed  abont  the  ehild  is^  tliat  the  tit  \A  eongbing  is  more  prutrnctedi 
than  it  wius  wont  to  be;  there  is  a  kind  of  Ititdi  in  the  congb,  which  , 
13  peenliai\  and  thi^  poon  passes  into  the  regular  tit  uf  htiopinc- 
eoiigh.    The  fits  of  coughing  succeed  each  other  mare  or  les^  rapidly, 
and  hre  cnnlinucd  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  acx-ordinj^  to  the 
eevcrity  of  tlie  disease,  until  they  terminate  in  vomitins:,  *»f  thdj 
spitting  up  of  a  thick  tVotliy  mucus  from  the  lun^.     Wlien  thi 
eonvukive  eftbrts  during  a  tit  of  hooping-cough  arc  mild,  the  child] 
suflers  but  little  from  the  attack,  and  soon  returns  to  bid  ordinmry] 
amusements ;  but  if  tlie  fit  bo  severe,  the  blood  is  often  driven  to  I 
the  bead  witli  sucJi  violence  that  it  rushes  from  the  nose  or  ears,  or] 
rendcj-s  the  eyes  completely  blood-shot,  from  rupture  of  small  ves- 
sels in  the  white  of  the  eye;  these  circumstances  slionld  not  cause 
alarm,  for  they  are  not  attended  with  any  immediate  danger.     The* 
nmidKT  of  fits  is  extremely  variable  in  different  esses  :  somatiniesl 
tbe  child  will  have  only  three  or  fonr  during  tbe  day ;  at  othtfl 
times  they  come  on  as  oil-en  as  every  quarter  of  an  bonr,  and  are 
]>:irtienlarly  annoying  during  tlie  night.     The  eonmlsivc  coughing 
may  Inst  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer,  wlien  it  begins  toj 
tli'dine;  tbe  fit  gets  less  violent ;  the  mucus  is  spit  np  fn»m  the] 
lungs   in  greater  quantity,  and  tbe  disease  gradually  M'ears  ir>e!f 
out  in  five  or  six  wc^eks. 

Such  is  whooping-congh  in  its  simple  and  mild  form :  Imt  id  rm 
ctises  the  disease^  eitlier  from  its  violence  or  fi'om  certain  teiideii' 
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cies  of  the  patient  to  disease  of  the  liead  or  chest,  becomes  attended 
with  very  great  danger  to  life.  The  danger  is,  in  general,  propor- 
tioned to  the  tender  age  of  the  infant,  its  constitutional  powei's,  and 
ilie  organ  which  may  be  attacked  during  the  course  of  hooping- 
cough.  Thus  infants  are  more  liable  to  be  cut  olf  by  this  disease 
than  children ;  weakly  children  run  greater  ri^pks  than  those  who 
are  strong ;  and  much  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  when 
the  head  is  attacked  than  when  the  lungs  only  become  involved  in 
tlio  consequences  of  the  disease. 

TREATMENT  OF '  HOOrTNO-COUOII. 

• 

1.  Tmiics  to  sxiMain  and  stremjihen  the  f^f/stem, — ^We  may  give 
the  child  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  in  combination  with  quinine  and 
strychnine  (Wyeth's,  or  some  similar  jireparation),  or  cod-liver  oilj 
with  nonrishing  food.     (See  article  on  Fttod.) 

2.  Expectorants  cnul  other  ranMh'H  to  relieve  the  distress  and 
coughing.  The  protessi^-in  at  the  i»resent  time  have  very  little  faith 
in  the  so-called  expectorant  remedies,  yet  they  are  sometimes  useful. 
We  may  give  any  of  the  sim[)le  "cough  mixtures."  There  is  much 
less  ditterence  between  them  than  is  commonly  supposed.     Thus, 

Syrup  of  ipecac, 

Syrup  ofsuiuills,  equal  parts,  in  teaflpoooful  doses, 

have  been  given.  Recently  bminide  of  ammonium  has  been  used 
for  hooping-cough,  in  doses  of  from  3  to  10  grains. 

The  patient  should  only  be  kept  in  the  house  during  the  lirst 
few  days. 

It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  disease  is  contagious, 

IIOPF/S  MIXTURE. 
The  proscription  for  this  fiuniliar  remedy  is  as  follows: 

Nitric  acid,  one  drachm, 
Laudanum,  forty  drops. 
Camphor  water,  eiglit  ounces. 
The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful. 

This  remedy  is  much  used  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 

nORSE-RADISIl. 

This  root  is  familiar  to  every  household.  It  is  used  in  scurvy 
with  some  success.  It  has  been  used  in  dropsy  as  a  diuretic.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  mixed  with  mustard,  as 
a  revulsive.  The  juice  mixed  with  vinegar  lias  been  recommended 
to  remove  freckles  and  tan. 
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The  dose  wlien  given  internally  U  from  half  ^  ^'  ^^ 

two^  thret\or  four  ieaspoonfiiU,   AVheii  used  as  a  diurei  _    t-n 

in  tlie  tbrin  of  an  infusion,  witli  inuetard  seed.  Of  tliU  mfti&iuii  tlje 
dose  is  two  Jl aid  ounces, 

llvDiiOFATHY,     (See  Wilier  Cure,) 


IIYUROPIIOBIA, 

Hydrophobia  arises  from  a  inor]*i»]  poison   introdnced  into  the 
system  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  aiiiuud.     The  anirnnls  tluil  nio€t  tn^ 
quentlj  comniUTiicate  this  diseat^  are  tlie  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  walf; 
but  whetlier  it  orlf^inates  s|Kintaiieously  in    tJiuse   anirnal*,  ii-f  t* 
always  transinitted  from  one  to  unuther,  is  unknown.    Hydnij»b«»*H« 
is  alwaya  cotnmnnicatcd  through  the  niediuni  of  the  saliva;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  t!iis  is  ca|»able  of  producing  the  di^eaj^e  irhVj 
out  a  wouud  liaving  l>een   iuilitvted^  or  tiie  skiu   abraded,     SumeJ 
cases,  liowever,  are  on  recorfi  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
the  poison  may  iiiul  its  way  into  tlie  system  through  the  onto^tel 
membrane  of  tlie  lips,   without  al^rasion   id'  surface.      The  grealj 
majority  of  people  bitten  by  mad  dogs  are  not  attacked  by  byJ 
phobia;  indeed,  Dr.  Ilaniilton  i^  of  opinion  that  at  an  average n«' 
more  than  erne  per^fm  nut  (ff  ten  of  thof*e  btften  becutnes  aflcetell 
with  tlie  disease,  and  this  may  be  in  a  great  measare  acconntedi 
by  the  saliva  beini^  wiped  from  tlie  teeth  in  passing  throngh  tl 
clothes;  hence  the  di.^cjise  occurs  most  frequently  from  wounds  in 
flicted  on  the  face  and  hands. 

The  length  of  time  whi<:h  may  elapse  from  the  date  of  the  bitfi 
of  a  rabid  animal  to  the  coujuicnL-ement  of  hydrophobia  is  very  ua 
certain,  but  in  general  it  declares  itself  after  thii  ty  or  forty  daj 
thongli  the  poison  has  been  known  to  remain  in  the  system  in 
latent  state  during  eiglttecn  months,  and  even  longer,     Tlie  bittc 
part  heals  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  like  any  other  simple  wound} 
but  when  the  disease  commences  tlie  cicatrix  or  scar  l>econie5  pain 
ful,  red  or  livid,  and  swcJlen  ;  in  eome  cases  it  re-opens  and  db 
charges  a  thin,  reddish-colored  fluid.     This,  however,  is  not  alKvajiii 
tlie  case;   symptoms  of  hydrophobia  may  commence  without  th 
part  presentiTig  the  slightest  change  in  appearance,  or  being  in  the 
least  degree  painful.     The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  sliglit  shiveriojEiJ 
lieadaehe,  general  unejisiness,  and  loss  of  appetite ;   by  the  dcf| 
being  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  and  by  extreme  restl€«»iio 
agitation,  and  other  symptoms  of  an  excited  or  altered  state  t»f  tt»e-| 
nervous  system;  at  length  the  patient  accidentally  discovers  tlmir 
the  sight  of  water  or  any  shining  substance  distresees  hiui,  and  un 
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Rttempting  to  drink  he  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  general  and  in- 
voluntary shivering.  Tlie  circuinstunco  of  the  bite  is  now  brought 
to  his  recollection,  associated  with  the  idea  of  hydrophobia,  which 
strikes  him  with  horror ;  a  distressing  sensation  of  heat  and  constric- 
tion at  the  throat  is  soon  experienced,  attended  with.urgent  thirst; 
lie  aj^pears  exceedingly  anxious  and  alarmed;  the  throat  is  fre- 
quently seized  with  violent  spasms  threatening  immediate  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  whole  body  is  agitated.  The  spasms,  after  some  time, 
extend  to  otlier  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fits  become  more  violent 
and  occur  more  frequently:  The  saliva  increases  in  quantity, 
becomes  viscid,  and  is  sometimes  suddenly  thrown  out  from  the 
mouths  Thick  mucus  also  collects  in  the  throat  and  air-passages, 
and  in  attempting  to  bring  it  u]>  harsh  sounds  are  uttered,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  resemble  the  peculiar  growling  of  a  dog  in  a 
similar  state.  Tiie  breathing  is  oppressed  i'rom  slight  causes,  such 
as  the  motion  of  the  air  caused  by  opening  a  door;  the  slightest 
noise,  and  the  sight  or  even  the  sound  of  water  greatly  increase  the 
Buffering.  The  miserable  patient,  however,  cannot  refrain  from 
attempting  to  quench  the  urgent  thii*st  which  c*>ntinually  torments 
him  ;  he  musters  resolution,  and  with  a  determined  effort  raises  the 
wator  suddenly  to  his  mouth ;  but  before  he  can  drink, is  seized  with 
a  violent  spasmodic  fit,  and  the  vessel  is  dashed  from  his  lips;  thus, 
like  another  Tantalus,  with  the  water  within  his  reach,  he  is  doomed 
to  suffer  from  the  most  intolerable  thirst. 

Feverish  symptoms  are  always  present  from  the  time  that  the 
disease  is  fairly  constituted ;  and  frequent  bilious  vomiting,  with 
much  "difficulty  of  breathing,  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's  distress  ; 
the  feeling  of  debility,  also,  whic'h  has  been  complained  of  from  the 
commencement,  is  much  increased  towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  Delirium  seldom  occurs,  but  there  is  great  irritability  both 
of  body  and  mind ;  while  anxiety,  distress,  and  occasionally  fury 
are  strongly  depicted  in  the  countenance.  Sometimes,  when  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  the  patient  will  even  attempt  to  bite  or  spit  at  those 
near  him,  but  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  is  over  is  ready  to  apologize  for 
his  conduct.  In  some  cases  though  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  yet  the 
skin  remains  cool ;  and  though  blood  has  frequently  been  drawn 
from  the  arm,  it  has  not  in  any  case  presented  the  buff-colored  .crust 
indicative  of  inflammation. 

The  unfortunate  sufferer  is  at  last  either  carried  off  by  a  convul- 
sive fit,  or  is  worn  out  by  repeated  paroxysms,  and  sinks  completely 
exhausted.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  thirty  hours  to 
five  or  six  days.     The  average  period  is  two  days.  * 
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Treatment,— The  real  nature  of  hydrophobia  is  totally  tinkn  ^^^ 
and  we  are  eqiiully  ignorant  of  any  uititiiod  of  treatment  fri»m  h  , 
the  least  chance  of  eucceas  might  be  expected.  Bluod-Ietriiig,  mrr 
cury,  tartar- emetic,  opium,  arsenic,  iinimonia,  tobacco,  and  ariifieH 
of  other  meanSj  have  been  tried  in  vain  ;  in  fuct^  there  i:^  nut  a  vtU- 
riiithenticated'ease  on  record  of  any  one  having  recovered  from  thti 
disease. 

Opitim,  in  large  doses,  is  tlie  only  remedy  that  has  been  futiDJ 
to  produce  any  very  decided  effect  in  alleviating  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing which  the  miserable  patient  h  dee^tined  to  undergo. 

Various  plans  liave  l>een  adopted  to  prevent  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal  from  acting  on  the  system,  but  the  one  on  which  the  grey- 
est reliance  ought  to  be  phiced  h  to  cut  out  the  bitten  part  as  6i>jn 
as  possible  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  ;  this,  though  a  Inush 
means,  is  the  mo-^t  effectual  hitlierto  tried  ;  but  in  order  to  insure 
success  the  ojieration  must  be  effectually  performed  by  the  remoriL 
of  every  part  which  the  dog's  teeth  may  have  touched.  If  any  del« 
l>e  likely  to  occur  liefore  tlie  part  can  be  removed,  the  indtTidual 
should  suck  the  saliva  from  the  wound  (if  it  has  been  inflicted  oi 
a  part  which  renders  this  step  practicable),  and  then  iinmediatelj 
spit  out  the  fluid  he  has  withdraw^n  and  carefully  wasli  his  mouth. 
This  simple  method  uf  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  morbitl  snliv* 
naturally  occurs  to  every  one ;  a  mother  never  hesitates  to  pnt  it  !b 
practice  wdien  her  child  is  the  sufferer,  and  many  lives  have  btsen 
saved  in  cousequcuce.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  risk  is  incamd 
from  adopting  tins  measure,  provided  the  mouth  be  repeatedlr  nni 
carefully  washed  ;  and  the  best  thing  for  this  purpose  is  a  miinnkJ 
solution  of  ahun  *  or  salt  and  water  may  be  u&ed  if  iilitm  Im  n*< 
at  hand.  The  wound  should  also  be  well  washed  with  the  s^ilutita) 
of  alum,  wlueh  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  poisonous  >^ii' 
from  contaminating  the  system,  since  w*e  know  that  it  po»jiC'>*> 
property  of  desti-oying  all  morbid  animal  secretions. 

Another  simple  mode  of  removing  the  poisonous  saL    i.  ^ 
cupping,  by  means  of  a  common  wine-glass.    This  is  a  ver\^  cH>y  /i  - 
ce^ ;  in  order  to  exliaust  the  air,  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with 
spirit,  and  then  lighted,  is  to  be  pnt  into  the  glass^  which  is  to  '' 
immediately  applied  over  the  part.     These  means,  liowever,  an'  i 
intended  to  exclude  tlte  use  of  the  knife  or  burning  the  part  with 
caustic,  and  therefore  surgical  assistance  should  be  prucuredas9ooa    ' 
as  possible. 

As  we  cannot  cure  tlie  unfortunate  hydrophobic  patient,  if 
filionld  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  relieve  his  horrible  agonjea. 

•This  we  can  do —  . 
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1.  By  inhalations  of  setlier  or  chloroform. 

2.  By  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  or  atropine  (see  Hypo- 
dUrniic  Injections)^  or  by  large  doses  of  oi)iiim  internally. 

In  concluding  this  subject  it  may  not  be  considered  unnecessary 
to  give  a  short  description  of  the  appearance  which  a  dog  presents 
when  in  a  rabid  state.  lie  at  lirst  appears  dull  and  sullen,  avoids 
tlie  light,  prefers  solitude,  and  has  an  avei-sion  to  food  ;  he  snarls  at 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  may  endeavor  to  bite  him.  He  recog- 
nizes his  master,  and  fawns  as  usual  on  tliose  whom  he  knows,  but 
is  peevish,  irritable,  and  apt  to  snap  or  bite  suddenly  without  any 
provocation.  After  two  or  three  days,  if  not  confined,  he  quits  his 
master's  house,  and  runs  along  panting,  with  the  tongue  hanging 
from  his  mouth.  Ilis  ears  and  tail  droop,  he  appears  much  dejec- 
ted, and  his  eyes  are  red  and  watery.  He  stops  occasionally  and 
gnaws  at  stones,  bits  of  wood,  etc.,  and  attempts  to  bite  every  person 
he  meets,  but  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  any  one.  He 
does  not  bark,  but  makes  a  peculiar  growling  noise,  almost  amount- 
ing to  howling.  Foam  appears  at  his  mouth,  he  is  seized  from  time 
to  time  with  sudden  fits  of  fury,  and  bites  every  animal  within  his 
reach,  particularly  his  own  species.  Two  or  three  days  after  leaving 
home  he  is  observed  to  be  palsied  behind,  and  to  carry  his  head 
near  to  the  ground  ;  he  becomes  at  last  completely  exhausted,  and 
dies. 

(For  cut  representing  a  mad  dog,  see  Poisonous  Bites,) 
Hydrophobia  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  It  is  found  in 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia.  It  is  found  in  all  climates — amid  the 
cold  of  the  north  and  the  heat  of  the  trojucs.  It  prevails  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  popular  idea  thai  it  is  more  frequent  in 
tfi£  heat  of  summer  and  in  dog-days^  is  erroneous.  It  has  been 
shown  that  it  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  winter,  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn. 


HYPOCHONDRIA,  VAPORS,  OR  LOW  SPIRITS. 

A  person  affected  with  this  singular  disorder  is  said  to  be  hipped. 
It  presents  itself  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  symptoms 
vary  so  much  in  different  individuals,  that  many  pages  might  be 
filled  in  attempting  to  describe  it.  The  opinions  of  physicians  also 
differ  widely  with  regard  to  the  source  and  true  nature  of  hypo- 
chondria. 

A  hypochondriacal  patient  often  says  that  he  is  tired  of 
life,  and  wishes  that  death  would  come  to  relieve  him  from  his' 
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guffering;  and  yet  liia  conclyc-t  Bbnwa  how  very  desirous  he  U  ol 
living,  and  how  nnieh  be  dreads  death.     He  consults  every  medi- 
cal man  of  his  neighborhood,  and  k  perhaps  in  comrnmiicatiiin  with 
Beveral  of  them  at  the  same  time;  but  not  believing  that  they  pa? 
feiitttcient  attention  to  the  Protean  forms  wliich  hii^  disorder  ascamc^ 
he  never  follows  out  the  treatment  preseribe^^  by  atiy  of  them.     He 
reads  every  medical  book  whieh  comes  in  his  way,  and  leaves  nc 
description  of  fashionable  qnackery  untried.     He  has  recourse  ta 
(tHimid  mafjneti\mi^  and  as  lung  as  he  is  imjjre?ised  with  the  ide* 
that  it  will  be  tiie  means  of  cure,  he  fancies  that  it  docs  him  good; 
but  getting  tired  of  this,  lie  consults  a  variety  of  schools,  and  stie- 
ce8sively   abandons    them.      A  variety  of  empiric    remedies  are 
resorted  to ;    hot,  instead  of  finding  a  specific  for  his  nutiien)izs 
ailments,  his   digestive   organs   becoino   materially  affected   from 
the  quantity  of  niedieinc  he  has  taken.     The  healthy  :i  m 

whieh  be  luis  probably  hitherto  retained  now  begins  to  i  .  .jJ 
and  the  conserpiences  nn'gtit  soon  be  of  a  serious  nattit*e,  UTiless  be 
sees  tlie  necessity  of  following  the  advice  ofJ*the  celebrated  Ital- 
ian pliysician  Buglivi.  '*  Although  at  first  sight,"  he  says,  **hy- 
]Mjeliondriasifl  may  appear  a  destructive  and  incurable  disease^  yet 
the  jtatients  may  generally  be  very  easily  cured,  not  by  tti'  '  it 

quantities  of  medicinOj  hut  by  the  cheerful  discourse  of  t:  the 

Innocent  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  frequent  exercise  on  horseback; 
and  by  following  tlie  mode  of  living  pointed  out  by  a  wise  phym^ 


cian. 
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Concerning  hypochondria,  these  facts  are  worthy  of  considetfrj 
tion  ; 

1.  It  is  prol>ably  a  symptom  of  some  disorder  of  the  cent 
nervous  system  or  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.     It  is  fi'equontly  tb0^ 
premonition  of  actual  insanity. 

3.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  any  cause  that  injures  the  nenrooi 
Bystetn, 

The  persona  most  subject  to  this  disease  are  those  wAo,  afi^T 
working  and  worrying  with  their  brains  too  hard  and  too  long  m 
the  pur Hu it  (if  icealth^  suddenh/  retire  and  do  nothing, 

3.  It  is  really  a  disease— is  to  be  treated  as  a  diseade,  and  is  M 
curable  and  as  relievable  as  tlie  majority  of  nervous  dieeafiea. 

(For  treatment  see  Treatment  of  ^ervmm  Diseases.) 

The  disease  is  undoubtedly  increasing  in  frequency. 
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HYPODERMIC  OR  SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTIONS. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  syringe  that  is  now  mneh 
used  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  remedies  beneath  the  skin.  This 
method  of  treating  neuralgia  and  a  number  of  other  diseases  is  be- 
coming very  popular  with  the  profession. 

When  morphine  and  atropine  are  thus  injected  beneath  the  skin, 
pain  is  usually  relieved  almost  instantly. 

There  is  no  remedy  to  be  compared  with  this  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  pain.  When  frequently  repeated,  its  effects  are  sometimes 
permanent. 

Fataraccidents  have  sometimes  happened  from  the  use  of  hypo- 
dermic injections,  but  when  cautiovdy  and  skilfully  used  they  are 
harmless.  As  a  general  rule  they  should  be  employed  only  by 
physicians,  but  nurses  and  those  w^ho  are  not  physicians  can  be  iii^ 
structed  in  the  use  of  them  in  cases  when  the  physician  cannot 
remain  in  constant  attendanccl.  Sea  captains  should  understand 
the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe.  The  syringes  that  are  mostly 
used  are  of  glass  and  hold  about  half  a  fluid  drachm,  and  are  gradu- 
ated for  drops.  "In  operating,  draw  the  skin  tense  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  lefl  hand,  and  pass  the  point  of  the  tube 
quickly  and  steadily  through  it.  Then  push  in,  not  rapidly,  the 
desired  amount  of  the  fluid."  Avoid  the  veins.  One  of  the  best 
places  for  injection  is  the  upper  and  outer  surface  of  the  arm. 

Great  caution  should  be  used  not  to  inject  too  large  a  qua/ntlty. 

On  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  using  medicines,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Brown-Sequard  thus  remarks : 

"  This  method  of  administering  remedies,  which  is  now  very  ex- 
tensively used,  has  very  great  advantages  over  most  of  the  other 
methods.  I  will  only  point  out  a  few  of  these  advantages.  1. 
Rapidity  of  effect.  2.  Certainty  that  the  remedy  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  decomposed  by  food,  secretions,  or  feeces,  as  may  be 
the  case  in  the  digestive  tube.  3.  Possibility  of  introducing  safely 
into  the  circulatory  system  a  much  larger  dose  than  by  other  methods. 
This  liist  advantage  is  the  principal  one  in  the  use  of  the  hypoder- 
mic method  against  neuralgia.  This  explains  how  neuralgic  patients 
who  had  taken  apparently  large  doses  of  narcotics  by  the  mouth, 
with  no  permanent  and  even  no  temporary  marked  beneflt,  are 
sometimes  completely  cured  hy  one  or  by  a  few  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  narcotics."  Although  futrcotics  have  been  chiefly  used 
hypodermically,  yet  other  remedies,  such  as  strychnine,  quinine, 
have  been  used  in  the  same  way. 
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DOSES   OF   MEPICINKS  FOR  HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS, 

Bulpbale  of  morphia,  one  eigbtli  to  one  quarter  of  a  {frem. 
Sulphate  of  atro[/ia,  one  buoiirtfdth  to  oue  QfUetli  ol  a  gmiii. 


«trOt)K&attC  STRIKGIL 


HTPODEHiaO  iTfJElCnGSt 


A.9  1  rnle,  ftboot  mhe  third  tlie  ordinary  dose  of  any  niedli 
is  tised  for  lijpoderrnic  purposes.  Morphine  and  atropine  may 
combined. 


m% 


HYSTERICS. 

nystenalms  in  maTij  respects  a  clos<^  resemblance  to  epiVptrJ 
and  is  supposed  by  Bome  pli  vsieiaita  to  be  a  epeciea  of  that  di(=cjwe. 
Several  well-marked  eyinptoius,  however,  difitingnish  these  df^l>ndl•n 
trom  each  other.     In  hysteria  the  face  is  not  nearly  so  nmcU  tli*- 
torted,  nor  does  it  ever  acquire  a  livid  color,  as  in  epilepsy ;  and  io  ' 
the  former  afTeotion  the  patient  generally  hears  what  is  said  to  her 
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and  seldom  becomes  entirely  insensible;  frotli  does  not  appear  at  the 
month,  there  is  no  grinding  of  the  teeth,  nor  i:*  the  tongue  ever  in- 
jured ;  the  breathing  is  not  stertorous  or  snoring,  and  the  hands 
remain  open. 

A  paroxysm  or  fit  of  hysteria  is  generally  announced  by  head- 
ache, restlessness,  cramps,  coldness  of  the  feet,  yawning,  and  some- 
times by  immoderate  tits  of  laughing,  or  crying  and  laughter  alter- 
nately. The  patient  experiences  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  if  a  ball 
were  moving  about  with  a  rumbling  noise  in  the  belly.  This,  after 
Bome  time  rises,  to  the  stomach,  and  thence  to  the  throat,  where  it 
fixes  itself^  causing  a  most  intolerable  feeling  of  choking  or  strangu- 
lation. The  breathing  now  becomes  hurried,  the  heart  palpitates  ; 
giddiness,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  dinmess  of  sight  follow.  The 
])atient  then  falls  down,  seized  with  convulsions;  she  screams,  per- 
haps tears  her  hair,  and  beats  her  breast ;  her  body  is  writhed  to  and 
fro,  and  the  limbs  assume  a  variety  of  postures.  The  convulsive 
movements  are  not  constant ;  a  succession  of  iits  take  place,  with 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  between  tiiem.  Sometimes  the  urine  is 
discharged  involuntarily ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the  convulsions 
the  patient  laughs  wildly,  cries  or  screams;  and  sometimes  a  dis- 
tressing hiccup  comes  on.  The  abdominal  muscles  may  be  irregu- 
larly contracted,  or  the  belly  may  be  drawn  inwards  towards  the 
spine,  or  is  tense,  and  distended  with  air ;  the  veins  of  the  neck  are 
greatly  distended,  and  the  carotid  arteries  beat  with  unusual  vio- 
lence. In  delicate  females  the  face  is  pale  and  flushed  alternately ; 
ill  the  more  robust  it  is  flushed,  and  appears  fuller  than  usual.  The 
patient  having  remained  in  this  state  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  often  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  considerably 
longer,  at  length  begins  to  recover  gradually.  The  spasms  abate  ; 
wind  is  freely  discharged  from  the  stomach ;  there  is  frequent  stgh- 
ing  or  sobbing;  she  complains  of  severe  headache,  with  a  feeling  of 
soreness  over  the  whole  body  and  limbs,  and  lies  in  a  languid  and 
listless  state  for  some  time  before  she  is  able  to  rise.  The  recovery 
in  some  cases  is  sudden,  and  accompanied  with  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ing or  immoderate  crying;  and  there  is  often  a  copious  discharge 
of  pale  urine. 

This  disejise  imitates  so  many  others,  and  assumes  such  a  variety 
of  symptoms,  that  a  concise  description  fails  in  conveying  an  ado- 
([uate  idea  of  it ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  giving  a  min 
ute  account  of  all  its  various  forms  and  relations,  because,  however 
formidable  in  appearance,  it  is  never  attended  with  danger. 

A  point,  however,  of  considerable  importance  with  regard  to 
li^'gteria  i^  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  other  diseaBes; 
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indeed,  it  Las  such  a  near  re&emblanee  in  manv  rc':^i'ert>  to  1 
eljondria  in  iiuilcs,  that  medical  men  are  often  euibarrasi&ed  l»v  ihi| 
variety  of  syoiptuins  which  occur  in  lijdtericol   femuled ;  unti  ta 
niany  cases  Ciinbiilerable  experience  and  judgment  are  riNjnirvd  iii| 
urder  to  ho  aide  to  discriminate  between  tynctional  or  t?v«^i  urg:i!iio 
disorders,  and  tlie  endless  variety  of  forms  whieli  this  atfi'ction  ^ro-\ 
gents.     An  hysterical  female  sometimes  complains^  of  great  pain  at 
tenderness  vi'  the  hellVi  and  even  acreanis  if  it  be  toiielied  ;  i^lie  iiijij 
have  headache  at  the  same  time,  and  i^main  in  bed  cbiring  ^\^r 
days;  but  the  pulse  continues  tranquil,  and  the  fekin  is  not  hatti? 
than   natural.     Many  girls,  however,  have   been    bled  rej>ejiiedlj 
while  in  thi^  etatCj  under  the  idea  that  some  intiaiiiinatory  actio 
was  going  on. 

Pain  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  aceompanied  with  palpita 
tioRB  and  occasional  fainting  fits,  constitute  another  form   whic 
hysteria  assumes,  and  may  at  finst  lead  any  onejjjcnorant  i>f  Uie  i 
of  the  stethoscope  to  suppose  that  organic  dise^Ase  of  the  be 
existed. 

Camm. — Females  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  are 
liable  to  hysteria,  and  it  is  generally  oljserved  in  those  of  %  higldjj 
nervous  temperament,  with  spare  habit  of  lK»dy ;  or  in  plelhur^ 
and  fat  persons  with  soft  and  relaxed  muscles,  win*  aru  &abject  \ 
irregularities  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

The  most  conn n on  exciting  causes  are  disapj»ointcd   lo^e,  jralil 
ousy,  undue  excitement,  ungratitied  det^ires,  and  nil  pow^crful 
tal  emotions  which  act  strongly  on  the  nervous  sy&teui,  and  lend  i 
induce  disorders  of  menstruation.     Hysteria,  in  fact,  depends  ahuM 
entirely  on  the  education,  social  position  in  lite,  rni>«Je  of  livii] 
and  moral  training  of  females;    many,  from   hav]n|r    been  m 
indtilged  when  children,  Itecouie  irritable,  way waiiU  capricious,  ami, 
in  a  word,  are  so  eelf-willed  that  the  slightest  disa]v)>ointmciit  m 
opposition  brings  on  a  paroxysm.     Sydenham  remarked  lofig 
that,  **Upon  the  least  occasion  tliey  indulge  terror,  anger,  jcaloii?vJ 
distrust,  and  other  hateful  passions;  and  abhor  joy,  and  h<»)H?,  ar»ji 
cheeifuhiess,  winch,  if  they  accidentally  arise,  as  they  seldom  do^l 
quickly  fly  away,  atid  yet  disturb  the  mind  as  mnch  as  the  depn?**-! 
ing  passions  do;  so  that  they  observe  no  mean  in  any  ihing,  unJi 
are  constant  only  to  inconstancy.     They  love  the  game  per&om  rJ 
travagantly  at  one  time,  aud  soon  after  hate  them  without  a  caaM*;! 
this  instant  they  propf>sc  doing  one  thing,  and  the  next  change  their  j 
mind,  and  enter  jipon  sonietbing  contrary  to  it,  lint  without  tindii»^] 
it*     So  unsettled  are  their  minds  that  they  are  never  at  rest/'     IV- 
pie  in  general  are  not  much  inclined  to  sympathize  with  h^^eriic^j 
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females,  however  formidable  or  alarming  the  fits  may  a])pear,  l>o- 
cause  it  is  well  known  that  this  affection  is  in  a  great  ineusure  un- 
der their  own  control,  and,  in  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of  tun  the 
paroxjsmi  is  the  result  of  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  or  of  some  excitement 
which  could  not  have  arisen  in  a  well-regulated  mind. 

Strong  religious  feeling,  acting  on  delicate  or  weak-minded 
females,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  hysteria;  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  readily  communicated  from  imitation  and  sympathy. 

Treatment. — Two  indications  are  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria ;  the  firet  is  to  shorten  or  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysm,  the  other  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fits. 

When  the  fit  is  slight,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head 
and  neck,  putting  salt  in  the  mouth,  and  sctl^  volatile^  or  aromatic 
vinegar  to  the  nostrils,  are  the  means  ccnnmonly  put  in  |)raetice, 
and  sometimes  with  advantage ;  but,  at  all  events,  in  mild  cases  Ihc 
fit  may  be  allowed  with  perfect  safety  to  run  its  course.  When  the 
paroxysm  is  severe  the  .first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  receiving  injury  by  the  violence  of  her  struggles.  She 
should  be  placed  in  bed  in  a  well-aired  apartment,  her  shoulders 
ought  to  be  raised,  and  her  dress  loosened.  If  she  be  capable  of 
swallowing,  a  teacupful  of  cold  water  or  the  following  draught  may 
be  given : 

Gnmphor  mixture,  two  ounces, 

Sal  volatile  (aromaUo  spirit  of  ammonia),  a  teaspoonAil.    Mix. 

Or  a  teaspoonful  of  OBther  may  be  given  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Should  the  face  be  flushed  and  the  head  hot,  cloths  moistened  with 
8Bther  are  to  be  placed  on  the  forehead,  or  wet  towels  or  pieces  of 
linen  may  be  applied  to  the  same  part. 

Treatment  during  t/is  intervals. — In  order  to  efiect  a  radical  cure 
of  this  affection,  attention  must  be  paid  ^  the  general  health  of  the 
patient,  and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  and  womb.  If  the 
habit  of  body  be  full  and  plethoric,  low  diet  and  exercise  are  proper ; 
but  if  the  patient  be  delicate  and  her  stomach  dobilitate<l,  tonic 
remedies,  such  as  small  and  repeated  doses  o{  quinine,  t^nd  j)repara 
tians  of  tran,  are  the  most  suitable  remedies. 

Should  the  disease  be  connected,  which  it  very  frequently  is, 
with  disorders  of  menstruation,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  work.    (See  Women  arhd  Menstruation,  Diseases 

of.) 

Valerian,  castor,  assafostida,  galbanum,  and  other  remedies 
termed  antispasmodic,  are  in  very  general  use  in  the  treatment  of 
hysteria,  but  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  known  any  permanent 
benefit  derived  from  them ;  and  we  believe  that  medicine,  to  h.ive 
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any  decided  effect  in  this  diftorder,  miiftt  be  directed  timiink  im- 
pryviii<x  tlie  state  of  the  digeiJtive  and  uterine  fuiietiuns* 

Ili/sterla  may  attack  ant/ part  or  organ  of  th^  biMffi^  and  n'Ji^iiUi 
organic  disease.  Like  liypochondria,  it  13  really  a  di>ea$e,  and  b 
ty  be  treated  accordingly.  Moral  influence  can  do  luiici^but  it  can- 
not do  everything.  It  is  a  nervous  disea&e,  and  is  to  be  inat)*^4 
on  the  same  genenil  principles  as  other  nervoni^  diseases. 

It  ghould  always  be  remembered  that  hysteria  h  to  woitua 
wliat  liypochondria  is  to  man,  Both  are  reaJly  diseases.  lioth  anr 
probably  symptoms  of  some  distnrliance  of  tlie  central  lieiTOia 
svi^tem.  Both  are  increasing  in  freqnency.  Both  are  often  jitt^, 
monitions  of  actual  insanity,  Botli  may  oecnr  at  any  timeuf  Rfcl 
after  puberty.  Bothlliseases  may  often  be  relieved  and  cured  bf 
ajiprc  i[>r i  tito  treatment. 

(For  pi'inciples  and  details  of  treatment  see  Treatment  ^  JT^m 
V0U8  Dueasea,) 

ICE-BAGS  AND  BAGS  OF  HOT  WATER 

Dr.  Chapman,  of  J.ondun,  ha&  introduced  to   tlie  profession  il 
method  of  treatment  that  consists  in  the  application  of  rabber  U 
filled  with  ice  or  hot  water,  to  the  spine.    This  luetliod  of 
ment  has  been  found  to  be  quite  successful  in  a  variety  of  nerToa 


diseases.  They  are  recommended  (ov  convul^ians^neftral^a^m^l 
aehe^  sea-sickness^  epiUpsyy  St  Yitxis^s  dance,  and  a  variety  of  < 
affections.     The  bags  for  holding  the  ice  are  simply  a  matter  of 
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neatness  and  convenience.  Ice  wrapped  in  a  cloth  or  towel  serves 
our  [mrpose  very  well.  I  have  used  this  treatment  successfully  foi* 
Eick  headache. 

ILIAC   PASSION. 

Iliac  passion,  or  Ileus,  consists  of  excessive  vomitinir,  with  ob- 
Btinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  This  <hingerous  disease  may 
commence  suddenly  and  terminate  fatally  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  days;  but  cases  of  this  description  are  fortunately  very  rare. 
It  usually  commences  with  acute  i^ripinu:  pain,  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  retraction  of  the  navel,  and  the  usual  symptoms 
of  severe  colic,  which  not  being  relieved  by  any  mode  of  treatment, 
a  still  more  distressing  state  su])crvene3.  The  ])atient  is  racked 
with  violent  pain ;  the  belly  becomes  swollen,  and  tender  to  tlie 
touch  ;  the  pulse  is  weak,  small,  and  quick  ;  the  thirst  is  urirent ; 
the  face  appears  anxious  and  shrunk  ;  frecal  matter  is  vomited ; 
cold  sweatii,  hiccup,  and  frequent  fainting  iits  folfow,  and  death 
generally  puts  an  end  to  the  patient's  misery.  In  some  cases,  acute 
pain  is  felt  at  a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with 
heat  of  skin,  quick  pulse,  thirst,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation; in  others  there  are  no  symptoms  of  fever;  in  the  latter 
case  life  may  be  prolonged  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Causes, — Ileus  may  arise  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  ruptures;  one  porticm  of  the  bowels  passing  within  an- 
other, and  becoming  entangled; 'contraction,  or  stricture  of  the 
bowel ;  obstruction  from  cancerous  or  other  morbid  growths  ;  bauds 
formed  by  false  membranes,  strangulating  or  compressing  a  portion 
of  gut;  paralysis,  or  torpor  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  hardened 
.  faeces,  impacted  in  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  or  it  may  be 
a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Treatment, — In  every  case  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  disease  is  the  result  of  hernia  or  rupture.  A 
hernial  tumor  is  sometimes  so  small  that  the  patient  is  ignorant  of 
its  existence,  or  may  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice ;  and  females 
are  often  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  have  any  com- 
plaint of  this  nature.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  statement  of  the  patient,  but  should  examine  the  parts 
Bubject  to  rupture  with  the  greatest  care.  The  necessity  of  procur- 
ing the  best  professional  assistance  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  order  to  avoid  intense  suffering  and  deatli,  is  absolute. 

Another  essential  point  to  be  attended  to,  before  having  recoui-se 
to  any  remedial  means,  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  disease  ia 
accompanied  by  inflammation,  the  signs  of  which  are,  a  constant 
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acute,  and  burniijtr  pain  in  tlie  belly,  wliich  is  distended,  tense,  hot, 
Hiid  acutuly  Bensible  to  tbe  slightest  prt^ssure ;  urgent  tbirst,  aud 
liii^li  t'ijlurLHl  iirintj»  In  tbis  case,  insteud  oi  giving  opiates  mid 
fetroTig  purgatives*  wliicli  wtnild  soon  dc^stroy  tlie  patieut,  reetitu"^e 
mu&t  be  bad  tu  geueral  mid  lijcal  blcKiddutdii^r,  and  tbe  means  n&uiiU 
ly  adopted  to  subdue  inilarnnmtion  of  tlio  bowels,  of  vvhicb  tbeiluii* 
may  be  only  asymptom  ;  and  will  tlien,  of  course,  be  reuiovtfJ  along 
with  tbe  inflammation. 

If  tbe  disease  do  not  depend  ou  bernis,  and  if  no  inflammatory 
symptoms  l>e  present,  it  tben  becomes  advisable  to  administer  pur- 
gatives and  opIateB. 

TREATMENT   OF    ILIAC   PASSION. 

1.  CathartiGa. — Castor  oil  may  be  given  in  large  doses,  and  may 
be  injected  into  the  bowels.  Croton  oil,  a  drop  or  two  on  the  tongue, 
may  be  resorted  to.  "We  may  inject  into  the  bowels  Epsom  italtn 
with  warm  water  and  molas^ev^,  and  in  large  cj  nan  titles,  LfMmlhrd 
eleritrhatioji  may  be  used  with  a  powerful  current. 

If  all  ibese  measures  fail,  we  have  reason  to  su^pet-t  that  the 
bowels  are  obstructed^  and  ^Iiould  next  try — 

2.  Opium  iu  doses  of  one  grain  or  less  every  half  bonr  to  relieve 
the  pain,  and  if  possible  relax  tbe  bowels.  Together  witb  the 
opium  try  warm  hip- baths,  and  injections  of  warm  water  in  lar^e 
qnautities.  Physicians  sometimes  use  long  tubes  in  such  casea^ 
and  push  them  as  far  as  possible  up  the  bowels, 

3.  Inject  air  by  air  bladders  or  by  large  bellows.  It  is  claimed 
that  lives  Lave  been  saved  by  this  method  of  treatmeut. 
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INDIAN  HEMP. 

This  19  used  cliietty  in  painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  and  in 
cases  where  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  opium  and  be^hidonna. 

It  is  used  to  produce  sl^p^  to  relieve  the  pains  of  tisuruli/in^  and 
in  delirini/i  tremens. 

One  form  of  Indian  iiemp  is  Aascfmh,  This  is  much  used  in 
the  East.  Its  effects  on  the  nerv^ous  system  are  peculiar,  and  mme^ 
times  alarming.  It  may  produce  a  kind  of  double  consciousness.  I 
tried  a  dose  once^  and  tbe  effects  on  my  nervous  system  were  sudi 
that  I  never  desire  to  repeat  the  experiment, 

Tbe  ilose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains.  The  t^n<^ 
ture  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six  drop^  on  sugar. 

It  is  not  a  good  remedy  for  domestic  use. 

LsTJioEsiioN.    (See  Dt/sjfej)sia^) 
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INFLUEXZA. 

Influenza^  or  epidemic'catarrh,  has  <]:eiierally  been  observed  to 
oornmence  suddenly,  with  chills  or  sliivering,  alternating  with 
flashes  of  heat,  loss  of  appetite,  great  lassitude,  and  debility.  These 
Bymptoras  are  soon  followed  by  pain  and  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
the  forehead,  sneezing,  a  copious  discharge  of  thin  acrid  fluid  from 
the  nostrils,  a  sensation  of  rawness  along  the  course  of  the  wind- 
pipe, hoai-seness,  and  dry  cough.  To  these  are  conjoined  anxiety 
and  a  feeling  of  oppression  about  the  chest ;  pain  in  the  back  and 
knees,  and  shooting  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  Tinibs; 
quick  and  weak  pulse,  and  moist  tongue,  covered  with  white  mucus. 

The  abruptness  of  the  attack,  the  extraordinary  debility,  tho 
eevere  headache,  accompanied  with  giddiness,  and  the  flying  pains 
in  the  back,  knees,  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  distinguish  this 
affection  from  common  catarrh.  (See  Cold  in  tlie  Head  and 
£ronchitis,) 

The  duration  of  influenza  varies  from  three  or  four  days  to  a 
fortnight;  but  in  aged  and  delicate  people  it  frequently  leaves  con- 
siderable debility  and  susceptibility  to  cold  for  many  months.  It 
seldom  continues  longer  in  any  place  than  six  weeks,  and  generally, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  epidemic,  the  symptoms  are  mild, 
and  differ  little  from  those  of  a  common  cold. 

TBEATMENT   OF   INFLUENZA. 

Influenza  at  the  outset  is  to  be  treated  like  a  common  cold. 
(See  Common  Cold  and  Cold  Powder.) 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  patients  often  need  tonics. 
Quinine  is  given  with  benefit;  sometimes  the  preparations  of  iron 
are  of  service.  These  tonics  are  not  usually  given  at  the  connnence- 
nient  of  the  attack,  but  subsequently,  after  the  system  has  become 
more  or  less  exhausted.  In  this  disease  it  is  more  necessary  to 
have  medical  advice  than  in  a  common  cold. 

Sometimes  when  the  epidemic  prevails  in  any  place,  no  amount 
of  caution  can  prevent  our  taking  it.  Those  who  keep  carefully  at 
Iiome  and  who  never  expose  themselves  are  as  much,  if  not  more, 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  those  who  move  freely  about  in  the  open 
air.     Sometimes  hundreds  are  attacked  almost  simultaneously. 

Daily  ablution  w^ith  cold  water  is  strongly  recommended  by 
nearly  all  the  best  authors  on  these  affections,  and  several  distin- 
guished me(iical  men  speak  of  the  advantage  which  they  have  per- 
ftonally  derived  from  it.  Sir  Astley  tJooper  makes  the  following 
observutiun  with  regard  to  this  practice: 
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'*  Tlie  raetlioda  by  wliicli  I  preserve  my  own  healtb  are  tfifr 
peraiice,  early  rising,  and  sponginir  my  body  every  moniingnifi 
CLilJ  water  iifiniediiUely  after  getting  out  of  bed,  &  prati 

I  have  adopted  for  thirty  years;  and  tliongh  I  go  fron. 

tlieatre  into  the  eqiiares  of  the  IjosiJital,   in  the   ^rereot  wi»t<f  ■ 
nights,  with  merely  silk  stockings  on  my  legs,  yet  I  ficarcelv  '    ' 
have  a  cold." 


INHALATIONS. 

Of  late  ycfirs  the  praftice  of  takino;  medicine  by  iiihalatjoTv  Ha 
been  revived,  and  has  now  rei^uuied  some  of  its  former  fmpnltriti; 
Different  styles  of  appai*atn&  have  recently  been  deviiM»d  thsit  m\^\k 
us  to  administer  a  larsje  variety  of  medicines  in  the  foi*m  of  eMm 
hot  spray. 

One  of  these  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut* 

a. 


Tliere  is  no  qnestion  t!iat  mnch  good  may  be  aceotnpH!?t 
iohalatiuns ;  l>ut  their  irnportiiuee  haSj  I  think,  by  some  beenl 
estimated.     They  are  of  decided  assistance   in   the  treatment 
diseases  of  the  larynx  and  broncliial  tubes.     They  afford  rvUef  i^ 
cronp.     They  have  been  used  as  a  means  of  relief  in  consumpt 

Inhalation  is  to  man)-  a  very  agreeable  mode  of  taking  me 
and  on  iIkU  acconnt  patients  are  sometimes  inclined  toover-t«ti5 
their  valne — to  form  too  extravagant  hopes  of  their  efficacy- 
Charlatans  have  availed  themselves  of  this  popularity  of  inbi 
tions,  and  have  terribly  deceived  the  people.     They  have  pn>fi 
to  ctire  incurable  diseases,  have  held  out  false  hopea^  and  fleeorf 
the  unsuspecting. 
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The  pfiAple should  understand  that  inhalations  are  not  panaceas; 
tbat  they  are  pleasant  and  effective  aids  to  our  other  methods  of 
treatnieu*^  in  a  certain  class  of  diseases,  and  under  judicious  advice. 

DOSES   OF   REMEDIES   FOR  INHALATION. 

Tar-water,  one  to  three  drachms, 

Lngors  solution  of  iodine,  three  to  ten  drops, 

Chlorate  of  potasaa,  five  to  thirty  g^ina. 

Carbolic  acid,  tive  to  fifteen  drops, 

Taunin,  ten  to  twenty-five  js^rains, 

Alum,  ten  to  fifteen  grains, 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Laudanum,  five  to  twenty  drops, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  one  to  five  grains. 

These  medicines  may  be  placed  in  a  large  or  small  quantity  of 
water,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  used.  Patients 
should  not  use  the  more  powerful  substances,  such  as  nitrate  of 
silver  and  carbolic  acid,  without  caution.  The  different  forms  of 
apparatus  are  usually  accompanied  by  general  instructions  for  their 
use.  It  is  always  safe  to  make  the  first  inhalations  short — say  jive 
CT  ten  minutes^  according  to  substance  used.  After  inhaling  hot 
spray ^  it  is  well  to  rest  a  few  moments  before  going  into  the  open 
air,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  cold.  This  caution  is  not  necessary 
after  cold  inhalations. 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

This  remedy  is  now  much  used,  and  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 
It  is  given  in  syphilis^  both  to  cure  the  disease*  itself  and  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  mercury.  It  is  given  in  rhev/matism^  and 
.is  sometimes  very  successful  in  that  malady.  It  is  given  in  vaflam- 
nuUion  of  the  brain  to  promote  absorption  of  the  fluid.  For  the 
same  purpose  it  is  used  in  pleurisy.  It  is  given  in  lead-poisoniny. 
For  lead-poisoning  it  is  the  best  remedy  we  have.  The  iodide  of 
potassium  -sets  the  lead  free,  and  allows  it  to  escape  through  the 
urine. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  successfully  given  to  promote  absorption 
of  enlai-ged  glands.  It  is  also  useful  in  consumption.  The  dose  ii 
from  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  in  water, 

IODINE. 

Iodine  is  obtained  from  the  ash  or  cinder  called  Icdp^  which  ia 
procured  from  burning  sea-weeds  {algai). 
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Iodine  h  principally  v^ihied  fi>r  the  extrnordinary  power  it  pofr 
Besses  ill  proinotiiig  absorptiun;  hence  it  isemph^yed  iu  Deritysliiro 
neck  (bronehocele)j  chronic  cJilari^emenrs  of  the  liver,  spleen,  tes 
tides,  uterii.%  *fec,  I»  various  scrutulous  aJfectiuiis  it  is  the  inci^l 
efticuelous  remedy  we  p<jsse^s.  It  k  now  extensively  used  irr  cutu- 
hinatiim  with  various  other  substuncee. 


INSANITY. 

Insanity  receives  varinns  names,  aceordinfj  to  the  special  man- 
ner in  whieh  it  is  manifested.     Mania  is  general  inmnitf/, 

Mrtnomanm.— Any  one  who  ib  insane  on  some  one  subject  ift 
calleHl  a  nionornanine. 

Under  tltis  head  tJiere  are  many  subdivisions. 

Dtpsomania  (or  methoniania,  or  oinomania)*  (See  ZHpmmania!) 
Thiiiso  who  so  lose  tlieir  self-control  that  they  cannot  touch  wine  or 
other  licpinrs  withont  making  befi^tn  oi  tlieii>:^elve»  are  frequently 
called  dfpmmaniacs.  Very  many. of  atir  drunkards,  especially 
aimmg  the  lietter  classes  of  society,  have  diseased  brains,  and  are 
really  dipsomaniacs. 

Pfjromania. — Those  who  have  an  insane  dei^ire  to  set  lniilding« 
nn  fire  are  called  pyromaniuca.  Some  boys  have  been  thus  af- 
flicted. 

Klept<*mMnia. — Tliose  who  cannot  avoid  stealing  are  called 
kleptomaniacs.  Some  of  the  best  educated  people  in  the  land  have 
been  thns  diiseased.  There  have  been  ladies  of  almndant  wealth 
and  hi;,di  social  position  who  have  had  the  liabit  of  pnrloininsr  all 
sorts  tif  articles  from  the  stores  %vhere  tliey  trade,  and  tbe  houses  of 
friends  where  they  visited.  There  have  been  clergymen  who  have 
been  unable  to  re{>ress  their  tendencies  to  steal,  notwithstanding  all 
the  unpieai^ant  consequences  tbiit  would  result  from  exposure, 

Ilvmicidal  Maniu  is  an  insatie  pro]>ensity  to  kill.  There  is  a 
great  jjrejudiee  agarnst  the  use  of  this  phrase,  l>ecause  it  luis  Si»me- 
times  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to  screen  real  criminals.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  is  such  a  form  of  mania,  and  that  those  who 
suiter  fVom  it  are  not  free  moral  agents.  There  is  m%  definite  line 
where  eanity  ends  and  insanidj  hegimt.  The  question  of  insanity 
ifi  simply  a  quest t4>7i  of  degree.  Each  case  must  be  studied  by  iueUt 
There  should  be  in  every  State  a  board  of  sworn  etiinmis^t<*nen, 
Ciijuible  and  honeat  experts  in  this  department,  to  whom  all  duobt 
fnl  cases  should  be  referred.  It  should  be  for  them  to  give  e\ 
dence  in  criminal  trials  and  to  decide  whether  patients  are  or  are" 
nut  Ml  candidates  ftir  an  asjlttm. 
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The  present  laws  on  this  subject  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliza 
tion.  There  are  throughout  the  land  a  great  number  of  insane 
people  who  are  not  iit  for  liberty.  They  are  a  nuisance  to  tlioni- 
Belves  and  to  all  their  friends.  They  turn  their  households  into 
hells.  Many  of  them  are  liable  at  any  time  to  commit  some  ter- 
rible offence  against  peaec  and  order.  They  are  not  free  moral 
agents ;  their  brains  are  disejised.  They  should  be  placed  under 
some  form  of  restraint.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  place  such 
patients  in  an  asylum.  Insanity  is  a  mahidy  of  degrees,  and  the 
restraint  of  the  insane  should  be  a  matter  of  degree. 

Under  the  preseiit  laws  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
insane  relatives  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  endure  their  miseries  until 
death  brings  relief.  If  they  attempt  to  place  their  insane  fathers  or 
mothers,  or  brothere  or  sisters,  or  other  relatives,  under  restraint,  they 
are  very  apt  to  excite  odium  against  themselves,  especially  if  the 
relatives  happen  to  be  very  aged  and  wealthy. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  have  in  every  State  a  sworn  and 
able  cx)mmission,  who  shall  at  least  be  as  much  above  reproach  as 
our  judges,  whose  office  it  shall  be  to  decide  such  cases. 

TREATMENT   OF   INSANnT. 

Every  case  of  actual  or  of  suspected  insanity  must  be  treated 
by  itself.  In  all  cases  the  best  of  medical  advice  should  be  obtained. 
Only  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  study  of  disease  can  judge  whether 
or  not  separation  and  confinement  are  necessary. 

In  these  days  lunatics  are  treated  kindly.  They  are  allowed 
all  the  liberty  and  all  the  favors  consistent  with  their  own  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  societv. 

¥ 

I  need  not  say  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  in  the 
milder  and  incipient  stages  of  insanity — as  I  have  described  them 
— need  no  confinement  at  all.  They  are  about  us  on  every  hand, 
and  mingle  with  success  in  the  various  activities  of  life.  It  is  only 
when  insanity  becomes  violent,  when  it  positively  distnrbs  society, 
when  it  unfits  one  for  the  duties  of  life,  that  it  must  be  treated  by 
separation. 

•    These  mild  and  incipient  stages  must  be  treated  just  like  ner- 
vous diseases  in  general.     (See  Treatment  of  Nervou8  DiseaaeB^ 

But  in  those  cases  where  medical  advice  adjudges  that  separa- 
tion is  necessary,  the  friends  of  patients  should  not  hesitate.  Much 
of  the  prejudice  against  our  modem  asylums  is  unfounded.  In  the 
main  the  patients  are  treated  with  all  possible  kindness  and  consid- 
eration, and  the  results  of  the  treatment  are  as  satisfactory  as  can 
he  expected. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  insane  patients  never  perfectly 
recover.  There  is  always  liope  of  those  who  are  young.  After 
forty  or  fifty  the  chances  of  recovery  diminish  with  the  age. 
Some  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
Jiave  been  at  some  period  of  their  lives  insane. 

IPECACUAN. 

Ipecaciian  is  well  known  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  emetic ;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains,  mixed  with  a  little  warm  water;  or  ten  grains  of  it 
may  be  administered,  combined  with  one  grain  of  tartar-emetic. 
The  wine  of  ip€4iacu<in^  commonly  called  Idppo  whie^  is  well  adapted 
for  the  diseases  of  children  where  emetics  are  desirable.  The  dose 
is  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  until  vomiting  is  produced. 

Ipecacuanha  lozenges  generally  contain  each  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  grain  of  the  powdered  root,  and  are  much  used  to  promote 
expectoration  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Ipecacuan  combined  with  opium  forms  the  celebrated  sudorific 
remedy  called  Dover s  powder. 

IKON. 

Iron,  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
is,  as  the  great  chemist  Fourcroy  states,  perhaps  the  only  metal 
possessed  of  medicinal  properties  which  has  no  poisonous  quality. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  remedial  agents  of  more  importance  than  the 
preparations  of  iron.  The  salts  of  iron  are  deservedly  considered 
to  be  invaluable  in  the  various  chronic  affections  occurring  in  con- 
nexion with  that  state  of  the  body  called,  in  medical  laugiiago, 
ancsfniia^  in  which  the  blood  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  probably 
altered  in  quality.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  this  condition  of 
the  system  are  a  sot>,  flabby  state  of  the  flesh,  pale  countenance,  a 
peculiarly  pallid  appearance  of  the  lips,  general  debility,  loss  of 
appetite,  occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breath- 
ing on  any  sudden  bodily  exertion.  This  state  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  females,  and  generally  in  those  who  are  affected  with 
obstruction  of  the  menses  {chhrosls).  The  disejises  in  which  the 
preparations  of  iron  have  been  found  most  serviceable  are  scrofula, 
rickets,  dropsy,  menstrual  disordei-s,  and  various  nervous  affections, 
as  epilepsy,  St  Vitus's  dance,  hysterics,  asthma,  and  neuralgia. 

In  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  with  florid  countenance,  io 
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those  who  have  a  tendency  to  inflanunatorj'  diseases  or  apoplexy 
and  in  all  cases  of  clironic  inflammation,  iron  is  not  admissible  in 
any  form. 

The  subcarbonate,  or  prepared  rust  of  iron,  has  been  frequently 
{riven  in  tic  douloureux  and  other  nervous  diseases  to  the  extent  of 
an  ounce  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  but  though  such  doses 
may  be  given  with  impunity,  it  does  not  ai)pear  to  be  really  neces- 
sary, under  any  circumstances,  to  exceed  three  drachms  a  day ;  and 
indeed,  in  most  cases  where  this  remedy  is  indicated,  scruple  doses, 
if  continued  for  a  suiBcient  length  of  time,  will  be  followed  by  all 
tlie  good  effects  which  iron  is  capable  of  prcKlucing.  The  method 
generally  adopted  is  to  commence  with  ten  grains  three  times  a  day, 
increasing  the  dose  gradually  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm.  In  obsti- 
nate cases  of  chlorosis,  and  in  the  discharge  from  the  vagina,  called 
the  whites,  it  is  often  advisable  to  administer  drachm  doses  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

The  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  or  tincture  of  st^l^  as  it  is 
termed,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  convenient  form  of  administering 
iron.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  three  times  a 
day,  in  cold  water,  or  conjoined  with  an  infusion  of  qujissia,  gen- 
tian, or  orange  peel ;  or  it  may  be  given  once  a  day,  in  a  glass  of 
soda-water.  This  is  considered  the  most  suitable  preparation  in 
indigestion  arising  from  functional  derangement  or  weakness  of 
stomach;  but  iron  and  all  other  tonic  remedies  are  improper  when 
the  alimentary  canal  is  in  an  irritable  condition.  In  retention  of 
urine,  from  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  tincture  of  steel, 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  is  an  excellent  remedy;  ten  drops 
to  be  taken  every  ten  minutes,  until  some  relief  is  aftbrdcd. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  produces  sickness  at  stomach 
when  used  in  full  doses,  and  should  therefore  be  taken  at  first  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
following  form  with  great  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  waters  im- 
pregnated with  iron : 

Sulphate  of  iron,  half  a  drachm, 

White  sugar,  a  drachm  and  a  half.     Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm, 

White  sugar,  a  drachm  and  a  lifllf.  To  be  alno  mixed,  and  divided  into  twelve  pow- 
ders. One  of  each  to  be  dissolved  separately  in  water,  and  taken  in  a  state  of  efiferves- 
oenoe. 

Other  preparations  of  iron  are  iron  hy  hydrogen^  pyrophosphate 
qfiron^  acetate  of  iron^  &c. 

Pyroplu>%phate  of  iron  is  now  very  much  used.  It  is  given  in 
combination  with  quinine  and  strychnine.  It  is  a  prominent  in- 
gredient in  CaswelPs  and  in  Wyeth's  tonic  prepaitttioufi. 
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ITCH. 

The  face  is  the  only  part  which  it  does  not  attack.  Its  imnie' 
diate  cause  is  the  presence  of  an  insect,  acanis  scahiet,  which  is  not 
situated  in  the  vesicle  itself,  but  at  the  termination  of  a  small  red 
dish  furrow  with  which  it  communicates.  This  insect  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  microscope. 

Tailors,  old-clothes  men,  seamstresses,  and  the  medical  attend- 
ants and  servants  of  hospitals,  are  most  frequently  affected  with 
this  filthy  disease.  In  grown-up  people  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
elapse  between  the  infection  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  eruption; 
in  children  it  appears  at  an  earlier  period,  generally  from  /our  to 
six  days. 

Treatment — The  itch  never  gets  well  without  treatment.  -  The 
remedy  generally  resorted  f^  is  sulphur,  which  seldom  if  ever  fails 
in  curing  the  disorder.  The  Biulphiir  ohitment  of  the  shops,  or  the 
flour  of  sulphur  mixed  with  butter  or  lard,  rubbed  in  five  or  six 
times  on  the  parts  aflfected,  eftectually  destroys  the  acarus.  It  is  well 
to  take  a  warm  bath  so  as  to  thorouglily  cleanse  and  soften  the  skin 
before  rubbing  on  the  sulphur  ointment.     (See  Skin^  Diseases  of,) 

JALAP 

Is  a  familiar  remedy,  that  needs  no  description.     Like  calomel  it 
has  been  much  abused. 

JAMES'S  POWDER 

Tlie  antimonial powder  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  an  imitation  of 
this  empiric  remedy,  and  both  these  preparations  of  antimony  are 
used  to  promote  perspiration  in  inflammatory  diseases  and  fever; 
but  the  tartrate  of  antimony  (tartar-emetic)  in  small  doses  is  now 
generally  preferred,  because  it  acts  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
than  any  other  antimonial.  The  ordinary  dose  of  James's  powder 
or  of  the  antimonial  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  mixed  with 
a  little  jelly;  but  it  has  been  frequently  given  in  much  larger  doses 
without  producing  any  perceptible  eflect.  It  is  not  much  used  in 
these  days. 

JAUNDICE. 

Jaundice  is  characterized  by  a  yellow  color  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and 
urine,  and  by  the  white  or  clay-colored  appearance  of  the  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels.  ' 

The  circumstances  which  impede  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the 
bowels,  and  consequently  produce  jaundice,  are  various.  The  o]>- 
strnction  may  arise  from  gall-stones  in  the  biliary  ducts,  from  the 
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bile  being  pretematurally  thickened,  from  enlargements  of  neigh- 
boring parts,  from  accumulation  of  mucus  in  tlie  duodenum  plug- 
ging up  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  liver 
or  duodenum,  or  of  the  gall  ducts  themselves.  But  jaundice  often 
arises  under  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  any  explanation 
of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  obstruction ;  for  example,  it  occa- 
sionally arises  suddenly  from  violent  mental  emotions,  as  intense 
grief,  terror,  or  a  violent  fit  of  rage ;  sometimes  again  it  makes  its 
appearance  slowly,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  domestic  grief, 
jealousy,  or  disappointed  ambition ;  it  may  also  be  brought  on  in 
cjonsequence  of  the  pain  and  shock  given  to  the  nervous  system 
from  falls,  blows  on  the  head,  or  any  other  part;  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocation,  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  enduring  of 
any  other  severe  surgical  operation  ;  from  the  bite  or  sting  of  ven- 
omous animals,  &c.  The  nature  of  several  of  the  varieties  of  jaun- 
dice is  still  little  known  ;  cases  often  occur  in  which  the  treatment  is 
on  this  account  rendered  very  uncertain.  Indeed  it  is  often  neces- 
Bavy  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  nature  for  the  removal 
of  the  disorder.  i 

The  yellow  color  is  first  observed  in  the  eyes  ;  it  then  extends  to 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  and  at  last  the  whole 
skin  becomes  imbued  with  it ;  troublesome  itching,  or  a  tingling 
sensation  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  usually  accompanies  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin.  The  urine  at  first  is  clear  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish tint;  but  as  the  disease  advances  it  acquires  a  saffron  color,  and 
ultimately  becomes  dark  green,  or  of  a  mahogany  color,  and  deposits 
a  thick  slimy  sediment.  The  urine,  even  when  it  has  acquired  a 
ver3"  dark  color,  tinges  the  linen  of  a  bright  yellow.  In  general 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  the  evacua- 
tions are  scanty,  clay-colored,  or  white,  and  voided  with  difficulty. 
To  these  symptoms  are  added  great  depression  of  spirits,  watchful- 
ness, a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  furred  and  yellow  tongue,  nausea 
or  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  sometimes  shivering, 
copious  perspiration  or  dry  skin,  and  perhaps  pain  at  the  stomach. 
To  some  jaundiced  patients  all  objects  ap]>ear  of  a  yellow  color, 
Unt  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Treatment — Our  knowledge  is  very  imi>erfect  wuth  r^ard  to 
many  phenomena  connected  with  jaundice,  and  until  the  advances 
of  science  throw  light  on  these  obscure  points,  the  treatment  must 
be  confined  chiefly  to  controlling  or  removing  the  symptoms. 

Gall-stones  are  always  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  there  are  not  attended  with  pain  or  any  inconvenience* 
but  when  they  find  their  way  into  the  gall  ducts,  particularly  if 
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their  size  happen  to  1)0  large,  they  cause  jaiiridiee,  and  the  most 
excruciating  pain  ;  the  latter  is  not  constant,  but  recurs  in  violent 
paroxysms,  and  is  said  to  be  more  severe  than  that  which  results 
from  the  most  acute  inflammation.  The  pain  nuiy  come  on  several 
days  in  succ(ission,  and  continue  several  hours  each  time  ;  it  is  at- 
tended with  occasional  shivering  and  profuse  perspiration,  but  not 
with  feverish  symptoms.  When  the  paroxysm  continues  long,  it 
induces  extreme  lassitude  and  exhaustion.  As  soon  as  the  stone 
escapes  from  the  duct  into  the  bowels  the  urgent  symptoms  cease, 
and  recovery  soon  follows ;  sometimes,  however,  it  falls  back  into 
the  duct,  and  in  this  case,  though  the  })atient  is  likewise  relieved 
from  his  suffering,  he  has  reason  to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  the 
disorder  at  some  future  period. 

The  treatment  in  this  species  of  jaundice  consists  in  alleviating 
the  pain  by  means  of  opiates.  Fifty  drops  of  laudanum^  the  third 
of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  7norj)hia^  or  hypodermic  injecti^ms  of 
morphine^  should  be  given  and  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour, 
or  after  a  longer  interval,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  A 
warm  bath  may  be  of  considerable  service,  and  the  patient  should 
remain  in  it  until  a  slight  degree  of  faintness  is  produced.  After 
two  or  more  doses  of  the  anodyne  medicine  have  been  taken,  a  dose 
of  cantor-oil  is  to  be  administered,  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
gently  open  throughout  the  disorder  by  mild  doses  of  the  same  or 
of  some  other  purgative.  If  the  bowels  be  obstinately  constipated, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  compound  rhubarb  pill  or  a 
dose  oi  podophyUin  (see  PodophyUin)  should  be  administered,  and 
the  dose  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Emetics 
are  seldom  required  in  any  form  of  jaundice,  and  when  it  arises 
from  gall-stones  they  cannot  be  administered  with  safety.  Warm 
fomentations,  applied  constantly  over  the  jut  of  the  stomach,  may 
afford  some  relief,  and  effervescing  draughts  may  be  given  to  allajf 
vomiting. 

Treatment  of  jaundice  during  the  intervals  is  oftentimes  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  Each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself,  and  ad- 
vice should  be  obtained  in  all  obstinate  cases,  at  least. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  jaundice  is  merely  a  symptom^ 
or  an  effect,  and  that  it  must  be  treated  by  treating  the  cause.  It 
we  must  work  in  the  dark,  we  can  by  those  remedies  that  act  upon 
the  liver,  or  are  supposed  to  do  so.  It  is  proper  to  state  just  here, 
that  many  physicians  now  doubt  whether  calomel  has  any  specific 
effect  upon  the  liver,  as  has  been  generally  sui)posed.  There  are 
many  who  use  podophyllin  instead  of  calomel.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  one-half  of  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains. 
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Nitro-muriatic  apid  is  b"elieved  to  have  an  effect  on  the  liver. 
It  raay  be  given  in  sweetened  water.  The  drink  may  be  made 
agreeably  sour,  and  taken  before  meals.  Hard  cider  is  a  good  re 
niedy  for  jaundice,  and  should  be  faithfully  tried.  Dandelion  u 
also  supposed  to  have  some  influence  on  the  liver.  It  is  well  also  to 
tr}*^  some  of  the  tonic  preparations,  such  as  Wyeth's  or  CaswelFs 
elixirs.     (See  Tonics^) 

If  internal  medicines  fail,  it  is  proper  to  resort  to  the  movemetii 
cure  or  electrisation.  Travelling,  a  change  of  air  and  scene,  some- 
times succeed  when  medicine  fails. 

KIDNEYS,  DISEASES  OF. 

A  Jit  of  the  gravel  is  caused  by  the  descent  of  gritty  particles 
like  sand,  or  of  small  stones  {renal  calcidi)^  from  the  kidney,  along 
the  ureter  to  the  bladder.  Small  stones  sometimes  reach  the  blad- 
der witliout  occasioning  much  pain  or  uneasiness,  but  in  general 
they  give  rise  to  very  distressing  symptoms.  The  patient  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  extending 
along  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  even  to  the  point  of  the  penis; 
and  generally  accompanied  with  great  tenderness  at  the  part  of  the 
belly  corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  ureter  in  which  the 
stone  is  arrested  in  its  progress.  There  is  also  a  dull  pain,  or  sen- 
sation of  numbness,  at  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  of  the 
leg,  of  the  side  affected,  with  painful  retraction  of  the  testicle. 
The  urine  is  passed  in  small  quantity,  tinged  with  blood,  or  mixed 
with  clots ;  and  there  is  frequent  vomiting,  with  violent  sickness  at 
stomach,  and  extreme  anxiety.  The  duration  of  this  affection  is 
variable,  and  depends  on  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
stone  towards  the  bladder ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  gets  into  that 
organ,  the  symptoms  cease  in  the  same  abrupt  manner  in  which 
they  commence.  In  general,  after  a  longer  shorter  time,  the  stone, 
with  perhaps  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravelly  particles,  passe?- 
out  of  the  body  along  with  the  urine ;  but  sometimes  the  painful 
sj  mptoms  above  described  are  only  a  prelude  to  a  disorder  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature.  The  stone,  instead  of  being  dischargcMl 
along  with  the  urine,  remains  in  the  bladder,  gradually  increases  in 
size,  and  occasions  frequent  attacks  of  the  most  excruciating  pain, 
from  which  the  patient  has  no  means  of  escaping,  except  that  {j{ 
submitting  to  a  formidable  surgical  operation. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  this  affection  should  be  chielh 
directed  to  two  points : 

1.  To  mitigate  the  pain. 
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2,  To  facilitate  tlie  progret^s  uf  the  stone  from  the  kidne}*  t-.itk 
ijladdei', 

Opium^  wlijcli  may  Le  regnrded   as   our  &heet- anchor   iu      > 
utfection,  is  then  to  be  given  in  the  dose  uf  a  ^rain  Uj  tMvo  ^^^  >  -. 
and  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  at  longer  i>r  ^.liorter  mti* 
vale,  according'  to  the  iirgeucy  of  the  symptoms.     When  thf 
acli  is  vtjry  irritable,  the  best  way  of  adrninistei*ing  this  reiL 
in  tiie  form  of  clyster ;  a  drachm  of  iut^unumy  witli  half  a  teacap- 
ful  uf  thin  starch,  may  be  injected  every  two  or   three  hour*,  oral 
longer  intervals^  according  to  the  effect  which  it    prudue€« ;  or  & 
suppos-itory^  containing  two  grains  of  solid  opium,  may  be  imI 
In  whatever  manner  or  form  opium  ia  exhibited  in  this  di6lti6gBii| 
disorder,  it  has  the  effect  of  soothing;  the  pain,  tends  ^reiitly  to  re- 
lieve epaam,  and  consequently  favors  the  descent  of  the  BtoDetnfeo 
the  bladder.     Tlie  warm  batli  should  be  employed,  and  afterwards 
warm  fomentations  are  to  be  api>lied  over  the   abdottien   and  bin 
of  the  side  affected.      Tlie  pain  iti  sometimes  so  severe  tliat  the  pe^ 
spiration  is  Been  to  drop  from  the  patient,  and  even  faiimngtitiar 
convulsions    may   be  brought   on.      Great  languor   and   debilily 
necessarily  follow  this  extreme  suffering ;  care   tniist   tiierefom  to 
taken  to  give  wine,  brandy  and  water,  and  other   stiuiulantii,  in 
tj  nan  titles  suited  to  the  decree  of  exhaustion.     Sttnitdiiting  diuretil 
remedies  are  nt>t  to  be  given,  but  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
linseed  tea,  decoetion  of  marsh  mallow,  or  other  dein  ill  cent  drinks. 

BEIGnT's   DISEA8K— ACUTE    FORM. 

The  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  of  Bright's  disofide  are  ipfSm 
in  the  limbs  and  back,  difficulty  of  breatliing,  nausejn  and  romit- 
ing,  pain  in  the  head,  drttp^y  of  tlie  face  and  Hinbt%,  and  a/Atinwa  in 
the  urim^^  as  revealed  by  chemical  tests.  All  these  symptoins  oooie 
on  shortly  after  an  unusual  exposure  to  cold*  Thev  umy  also  fol- 
low scarlet  fever. 

The  majority  of  cases  recover  ;  some  go  on  to  the  chronic  form. 
Some  die  from  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  urea  {urmmia). 

TEEATMENT  OF   ACtTTK   BBIGUT^S   DtSHASB. 

1.  Keep  the  skin  warm  and  open  by  hut-water  baths  and  lio<-' 
air  bat  lis, 

2.  Keep  the  bowels  free  by  purgative  medicines. 

3.  Relieve  the  kidneys  by  dry  cups  over  the  loina,      (See  iV|| 
Cnpjnntj,) 

Must  of  the  infl-numations  of  the  kidneys  will  come  uoder  eit 
acute  or  chronic  B right's  disease. 
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There  may,  however,  be  a  cangented  state  of  the  kidnevfl,  lh:it 
does  not  go  ou  to  actual  iiiflaiuination.  Congestion  may  be  treated 
by  warm  baths,  purgatives,  and  dry  cupping  of  the  loins.       * 

One  great  cau.se  o1^  the  fatal  character  of  Bright's  disease  is  the 
presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  {iircemia),  Tlic  urea  is  exceedingly 
poisonous.  The  convulsions  of  pregnant  women  are  frequently 
due  to  the  presence  oF  urea  in  the  blood. 

CHKONIC   BUUiHt's    DISEASE. 

This  disease  of  tlie  kidneys,  which  has  recently  attracted  so 
much  attention,  received  its  name  from  Dr.  Bright,  of  England, 
who  was  the  fir^t  to  closely  study  and  define  it. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  are : 

1.  Albumen  in  the  urine. 

2.  Casts  of  the  tubes  of  the  kidneys  found  in  the  urine  by  the 
microscope. 

3.  Dropsy,  general  or  local. 

4.  Headache  and  dimness  of  vision. 

5.  Disorder  of  digestion. 

6.  Stupor,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  disease.  In  all  of  them  the 
kidneys  are  more  or  less  diseased.  In  all  of  them  it  is  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  microsco])e  (see  Microscope)  and  chemistry 
before  we  can  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  any  case.  In  all  of  them 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  patient  will  never  entirely  recover, 
although  he  may  live  a  number  of  years. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease— indigestion,  head- 
ache, dimness  of  vision,  etc. — are  also  the  symptoms  of  many  other 
c*,onditions.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  all  the  symptoms.  It 
ie  necessary  to  have  the  urine  examined  by  cliemical  te:>ts,  and  if 
l>os.^ible  by  the  microscope. 

The  chemical  test  that  is  usually  employed  is  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  a  little  of  the  urin(?  in  a  test-tube,  and 
then  heating  it.  If  albumen  is  present  there  will  be  a  whitish 
deposit,  somewhat  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Those  who  suspect  that  they  may  have  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys  should  consult  some  good  medical  authority,  and  abide  by 
Itis  opinion. 

Many  who  fear  that  they  have  some  diseiise  of  the  kidneys 
really  have  no  such  disease.  Many  who  have  pains  in  the  back  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Nothing  is 
so  unreasonable  as.  this  fear.  (See  Backache,)  WJten  Bright's 
disease  actually  exists  tluire  is  usually  no  pain  in  t/ie  back  at  all. 
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Clironie  Brii:^Iit'8  disease  advances  slowlv  and  insidiouslv.  The 
kidneys  may  be  diseased  a  long  time  befnre  the  patient  bi^iflt  f(» 
BUBpect  that  lie  i^  laboring  under  senous  disease, 

Patieiita  with  eliroiiic  Bright'S  diseiise  often  suffer  at  tlie  wusk 
time  from  bruiichitis. 

TREATMENT    OF   CHRONIC   BRIUin'J   DISEASE. 

1.  To  keep  the  skin  open,  and  thus  to  relievo  the  kidneys.  Ta 
wai*m  baths.     Give  the  following  prescription: 

Minrfererua  aplritus, 
Synip  of  jpecae, 

Tiocture  of  cLloride  of  iron,  equal  part& 
Due  leuFpooDful  Urree  limes  a  day. 

Flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the  bkin, 

2.  To  sustain  the  system* 

Give  tonics  of  various  kinds.  Cod-liver  oil,  the  preparatiow  of ' 
iron,  quinine,  stryelaiine — all  may  bo  tried.  The  diet  shonM  be| 
nouriiahing  and  di^iTustible, 

3.  To  relieve  the  ilropsy.     (See  Dropsy^  TnetUnwiU  tyf.) 
The  patient   Bhuuld    avoid   all   eareleiis  exposure    to  cuW, 

should  be  iis  temperate  as  possible  in  his  habits. 

In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  the  tendency  id  toward  a 
result. 

KREASOTE. 

Kreaaote  has  been  ftumd  useful  in  checking  spitting  of  bio 
from  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  and  vomiting  dependent  < 
pregnancy^  or  connected  with  nervous  and  hysterical  svrnptouK*;  i^ 
has  also  been   recooimeodcd  ae  a  preventive  of  sea-aickneab.    Tin 
dose  18  one  drop  three  or  four  times  a  day,  fonned  into  a  pill  witl 
liquorice  powder  and  nnicilage,  or  given  in  camphor  iiiLxtQnr^  mJ' 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  eight  drops. 

A  small  portion  of  lint^  or  soft  linen  rag,  naoistened  witli  krci' 
60te,  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth,  has  an  '  'figtjr 

rapid  effect  in  allaying  the  pain,  and  is  deservedly  c^  >  j  k.m_ 

of  the  best  local  applications  yet  discovered  for  toothache,    lli 
one  of  the  best  of  remedies  in  common  diarrbo&a. 

LAEYIfGITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LAKYM 

This  VMiy  he  acute  QY  chnmic.     The  acute  form  is  nut  venr»>i 
ninn,  but  when  it  occurs  is  liable  to  be  a  very  severe  dis4>rder.    T 
symptoms  are  fiometimes  alarming,  and  the  danger  is  great    Thi 
symptoms  are  great  hoarsene^-'^^jjafH  (werlafynx^  violent  r        *  '  l\ 

dlJjicuUij  of  hrcailiing,     Suryeons  sometimes  resort  t^* 
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wind-pipe  in  this  formidable  disease.  Patients  can  do  little  but  ap^ 
ply  leeches  over  the  throat,  and  take  soothing  inhalations,  (See 
Inhalations.) 

CHRONIC   LARYNGrnS. 

This  disease  is  exceedingly  common.  It  is  also  very  susceptible 
of  relief.  The  symptoms  are  spitting^  Iwaraeness^  sometimes  loss 
of  voice  (aphonia),  coughing,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  &c. 

The  laryngoscope  (see  Larynijoscope)  will  at  once  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  any  doubtful  case.  It  will  reveal  a  chronically  inflamed 
condition  of  the  vocal  cords  and  of  the  other  portions  of  the  larnyx, 
and  sometimes  there  will  be  seen  ulceration  and  loss  of  substance. 

From  my  translation  of  Tobold's  "  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Larynx  "  I  select  the  following  description  of  this  disease  : — 

'*  In  certain  cases  the  change  of  the  voice  manifests  itself  only 
in  the  morning  to  a  very  slight  degree,  but  in  the  coui'se  of  the  day 
it  becomes  much  more  marked.  The  respiration  is  never  disturbed 
in  these  cases,  unless  neoplasms  which  narrow  the  cavity,  or  a 
severe  bronchitis  exist  at  the  same  tinie.  The  feeling  of  roughness 
or  tickling  occasions  repeated  hemming  and  expectoration.  There 
may  be  with  it  an  habitual,  gentle  cough,  and  sputa  may  even  be 
expectorated,  rolled  up  in  little  balls,  and  tinged  with  blood.  After- 
wards, in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  form  of  inflammation, 
there  is  more  violent  coughing,  with  spasmodic  paroxysms,  and  this 
affection  may  be  much  increased  by  an  intervening  acute  cataiTh. 

"  The  general  condition  is  usually  undisturbed. 

"  The  course  of  the  disease  is  often  very  irregular,  imless  local 
treatment  is  employed,  and  the  evil  tends  rather  to  increase  than 
decrease.  So  long  as  the  patient  is  kept  quiet  the  complaint 
recedes,  while  on  some  trifling  cause  all  the  symptoms  become 
worse.  In  general  the  evil  condition  becomes  entirely  corrected 
under  proper  treatment,  after  a  sliorter  or  longer  time,  without  leav- 
ing behind  any  organic  disturbance  in  the  vocal  apparatus. 

"  It  should  not  be^forgotten  that  mucous  membranes  that  have 
for  a  long  time  been  affected  with  inflammation  are  very  prone  to 
relapse  after  complete  or  partial  recovery,  provided  considerable 
vigilance  be  not  exercised.  Thijj  is  especially  true  of  disease  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  and  of  this  fact  patients  should  always  be 
forewarned. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  and  mostannoying  difficulties  experienced 
by  laryngologists  is  the  recklessness  with  which  patients  expose 
themselves  to  night  air,  and  to  other  injurious  influences,  while 
taking  a  course  of  treatment  for  pharyngitis  or  laryngitis. 
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with  Dther  a|»[>rupriate  hygienic  njasi 


**  Amid  tiie  euld,  tlaiiipTie?is,  and  variatioiis  of  our  Borthai 
climate  it  i^  i>t'ten  impossible  to  avoid  these  rolaiiac?,  even  tb^-nji 
ever}"  hygienic:  law  be  &aeredly  observed* 

'^  III  tlic  nnlderimd  tiut  very  uld  tbruig  of  chronic  1 
of  tlK:i  (iri^nr)S, 
be  follr»wed  by  gCK>d  results. 

*'The  protection  of  the  organ  uf  i?peet-*h  must  be  rei?unie<i  •!  t' 
conditiiJii  s^tfte  tjnd  non^  especially  h^  the  female  eex.     It  funns  la 
important  adjuvant  with  every  general  as  well  as  locml  treAtuwn^ 
Tlie  larynx,  with  its  inner  btructnres,  is^  ^o  delicate  and  m 
organ,  that  all  medianieal  inJluences  are  at  once  more  fren-  \\ 

by  it  wiien  it  ijs  once  affected  with  disca4?e,  than  by  any  other  pirt 
of  the  hmnnn  body. 

"'  Therefore  tlio  patient  should  avoid  all  loud  speaking  and  ^ia 
ing,  an^l  all  talking  in  tlieopen  air  in  cold  weather,  eBpecially  wh 
w*ulking.     Very  irritublcj  sensitive  individnals  may  neo  a  nespmitt 
with  advantage,  and  may  wear  a  flannel  jacket,  or  any  tight-fitliag 
close  jaeket,  next  to  the  skin,  especially  if  they  are  inclined  to  | 
&pire  easily.     Laborers  who,  are  exposed  for  a  len fifth  of  time  tp 
peniietous  atmosphere,  filled  with  dust  or  in-itating  ebemicaU.  infl 
select  an  oceupation  that  allows  them  tti  live  in   beahby 
where  the  nir  is  nt»t  too  dry,  but  rather  is  gome  what  moist. 

**  The  diet  of  weak' persons  should  be  very  nonn&bing  and  hlooil- 
enriehing,  and  tliey  should  wholly  abstain  U\n\\  all  spicy  and  acM 
foods  tliat  irritate  the  mneouB  uiendirane,  but  especially  fi"*>ni  iB 
Bpirituous  driukis,  strong  beer,  and  other  heating  liqui/h  that  caose 
con  gei=ti  tins. 

*^  Therefore  staying  for  an  nnreasonable  length  of  time  in  reFtaim 
ants  wdiere  beer-drinking  is  going  on,  and  where  the  thick  fi>kafla» 
fumes  darken  tlie  air,  is  to  be  forbid<lcn  most  decidedly, 

**  Continual  inhalation  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  witliour  doa 
far  more  injurious  and  irritating  to  many  than  the  act  of  sm^ki^ 
itself,     I  therefore  allow  a  moderate  amount  of  s?      '  '        provid 
other  symptoms  do  not  imperatively  fi»rbid|  to  t  no  are  i 

questionably  aflected  M'ith  a  mild  form  of  laryngitis^  inasinitoli 
I  have  n<7t  observed  therefrom  any  marked  di- 
subjective  or  objective  eharacter.     As  appro|M 
reconinien*!  milk,  cocoa,  soda-water  alone  or  with  milk,  red 
and  sugar  water, 

*' AriiiT.g  tlie  so-ealled  hygienic  domestic  remedies^  thedrinlctii 
of  warm  water  in  the  morning,  and  the  eating  of  tJue  roG  of  berriti 
sometimes  afford  a  little  relief;  but  we  can  no  more  r^  '  i  eoi 
plete  euro  from  these  than  w^e  can  from  thebydropatb 
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tlie  throat  so  much  praised  by  the  laity  and  even  by  the  pliysicians. 
They  may  temporarily  diminish  the  subjective  symptoms,  ])Ut  can 
never  accomplish  a  complete  cure,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  daily  in- 
spection of  the  parts." 

In  this  country  and  in  England  the  so-called  "  dysphonia  cleri- 
corum,"  "'clergymen's  sore-throat,"  has  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  at  one  time  quite  fashionable. 

There  is  in  this  disease  nothing  that  is  peculiar,  nothing  that 
is  distinct  from  the  inflammations  of  the  same  parts  in  hiymen. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  clergymen  are  more  frequently  the 
victims  of  the  various  grades  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  than  any 
other  class  of  professional  men. 

The  causes  of  this  discrepancy  are  quite  obvious. 

1.  Clergymen  do  most  of  their  speaking  on  the  Sabbath,  often- 
times under  great  pressure,  and  little  or  none  during  the  week.  The 
vocal  organs  are  therefore  periodically  overworked. 

Our  successful  and  busy  advocates  speak  more  than  clergymen, 
but  their  labor  is  more  evenly  disti'ibuted  from  day  to  day. 

2.  Most  of  our  clergymen  aflbct  the  "  pulpit  tone,"  which  is  to 
the  last  degree  unnatural,  and  is  as  harmful  to  the  vocal  organs  as 
it  is  to  the  cause  they  advocate.  Lawyers  usually  speak  in  a  more 
natural  conversational  tone,  and  ai^p  not  as  closely  confined  to  their 
notes. 

3.  Until  recently,  clergymen  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
remove  the  covering  that  God  designed  for  the  throat — the  beard, 
and  to  substitute  tlie  white  cravat  of  many  folds. 

This  sinful  custom  is,  however,  passing  away,  and  with  it,  in 
a  certain  measure,  the  disease  that  it  invited. 

To  these  three  special  causes,  then,  we  must  look  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  prevalency  of  "  dysphonia  clericorum,"  aud  not  to 
other  general  harassments  of  their  calling ;  for  it  is  abundantly 
established  by  statistics  that  clergymen  are  the  longest-lived  of  any 
class  except  farmers. 

The  local  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  application  of 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  alum,  or  iodine,  or  tannin,  or  gly- 
cerine, or  carbolic  acid  to  the  diseased  membrane  by  means  of 
sponges  or  brushes.  Sometimes  physicians  make  these  applicationg 
with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope. 

At  home  patients  may  take  inhalations.    (See  Inhalations,) 

The  treatment  should  be  followed  up  perseveringly.  Much  re* 
liefy  and  sometimes  pennanent  cure,  may  result 
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LARYNX,  DISEASES  OF. 

The  larjnx  is  liable  to  vjery  inaTij  diseases,  only  a  few  of  whicl 
can  be  spoken  of  here. 


LiHTirooaoopx. 


Since  the  inventioti  aTid  papnlarization  of  the  laryngoscope  we 
are  much  better  able  to  study  the  diseases  of  the  larynx  than  for- 
merly, and  can  also  treat  them  much  more  ^successfully. 

Tlie  laryngoscope  consists  of  a  reflector  to  send  the  light  into 
the  throat,  and  a  small  mirror  to  receive  the  image  of  the  rocal 
cords.  (See  cuts  of  Laryngosaype.)  The  discovery  and  populari- 
zation of  this  iuBtrument  are  due  to  two  Germans,  Czermak  and 
Tarck.  It  is  now  quite  extensively  used  by  physicians.  By  means 
of  this  apparatus  it  is  possible  to  see  the  vocal  cords  with  perfect 
distinctness.  When  sounds  are  made  they  open  and  close  with 
great  rapidity.  (See  cuts  of  Larynx  under  Anatomy  and  Phym- 
ofo(/y.) 

It  is  also  possible  to  get  a  view  of  the  rings  of  the  windpipe 
below  the  vocal  cords. 

Amouf^  the  diseases  which  are  fonnd  in  the  larynx  by  means  of 
the  biryngoscope  are  the  following: 

Aeute  and  chronic  inf^imnrntion,     (LarjTigitiB.) 

TuJ^rcular  diseafte,     (Laryngeal  [tlithisiB,) 

Ti(7n/irif  ami  cancers. 
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Paralysis  of  one  or  both  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  of  the  cartilages 
or  muscles  thai  inove  them. 

Loss  of  substance  of  some  portion  of  the  larynx. 


LAMP   FOR  THE    LAKTNGOSOOPE. 

In  examining  the  larynx  with  a  laryngoscope  a  good  light  i& 
needed.  The  one  which  I  prefer  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  It  is  called  the  Saint  Germain,  or  Qerman  Study  or  Ofjice 
Lamp,  When  used  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  larynx,  the 
porcelain  shade  is  removed.  Tobold's  lenses  are  placed  around  the 
chimney,  and  the  light  is  reflected  by  the  reflector  against  the  small 
mirror  in  the  back  part  of  tlie  throat.     (See  Laryngoscope.) 


LAMP  FOR  THK  LARNYOOSCOPK. 

A  Z  Ifl  tlM  holder  that  oontaiiu  the  ktromne  oD. 

0  U  the  <7Uzider  on  which  the  ciroolar  wick  is  plaood. 

F  U  the  chimnoy^hokier. 


This  lamp  gives  a  mild,  steady  light,  an^  for  those  who  have 
fjocak  eyes  is  far  preferable  to  the  wretched  lamps  that  are  too  fre- 
quently used.     It  is  much  pleasanter  for  the  eyes  than  gas-light. 
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Ijms  of  voice,  haarsenem^  expeeioraiton^  jxtht^  difficaliff 
hteathin/j^  eoufjh  and  general  debt  I  ity— these  aj*e  eonie  of  xlik 
eral  symptoms  that  accoinf^any  many  i>f  these  di&ea.)^^  of  the  Unux. 
Tho  laryngoscope  helps  us  to  deteriiune  just  wh(U  the  disease  r^  tb«t 
causes  tliehe  hyniptoms.  It  has  therefore  completely  changed  tW 
treatment  of  laryTigi.'al  diseases- 
Quire  a  nuinlx^r  of  erroi-s  prevail  in  regard  to  tJia  disenscd 
tlie  throat. 

1.  77t^t  the  injlammaiiofis  of  these  parUt  **  wark  rf^icti/' 
oat^e  consumption 

Uii]>riiicipled  charlatans  have  puahed  and  advertised  the  idea 
that  consumption  betjins  in  t!ie  tliroat.  The  truth  id  that  the  dt- 
posit  of  tubercles  Jirst  appears  in  the  lungs.  Th€  thro4tt  U  i»U 
affected  until  later.  When  eurisurnptive  patients  snffer  al^i  froin 
serious  diBeases  of  tlie  throat  we  may  generally  rest  assured  tliit 
the  lung^  were  fir'st  attacked^  althoutcli  the  patient  was  not  awv 
of  it.  TulfenniUms  dieea^  of  the  lartjnx  U  rarely  cured,  Ordt 
nary  inflammation  of  ths  Uirynx^  even  qf  Hie  chronic  fcrrn^ 
often  he  relie^ved  and  cured. 

It  13  ibr  the  phyaician  to  decide  by  the  aid  of  the  larruj 
if  possible,  what  the  disease  is,  aud  what  treatment  tnuat  l>e  u; 

Loss  OF  Voice  (Aphonia)  te  a  very  common  syntptom.     Il 

lie  caused  by  inflammation  of  / '  '  oards^  by  Jxyrei^  ^nr\ 

and  hy jmralyms.     Sometimes  tl-  ^    :  cot  lo^es  his  voice  ent 
but  most  frequently  is  able  to  whisper.     In  many  cases  it  is  urn] 
an  aggravated  degree  of  hoarseness.     Lass  of  votes  may  last  a 
time,  or  for  many  months  and  years. 

The  Treatment  of  loss  of  voice  consists  in  treating  the  d 
that  causes  it,     (See  Zarr/nfflti^.) 

When  it  depends  on  paralysis  there  is  one  remedy  that  is 
efficacious  than  any  other — eUctrimty,  This  may  be  employed  id 
the  form  of  hcalized  or  general  ehctri^ation*  (See  JLocaiiz^d  Ef^ 
tnzatlon  and  General  El^t^ization,) 

The  latter  method  is  the  more  convenient,  and  in  cases 
ted  with  general  debility  more  eliicacTous, 

Sometimes  patients  who  have  lost  their  voice  recover  it 
suddenly  after  any  fright  or  excitement. 


LAUGHING-GAS  (NITKOUS  OXIDE). 
This  was  fii^t  described  by  Sir  Uumpliry  Davy.     Dr.  Weli 
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Hartford,  first  used  it  to  destroy  sensibility  in  extractinsr  teeth.  The 
gas  is  made  from  rntrate  of  ammonia  by  heating  and  infiltration. 

The  gas  is  administered  throni^h  tubes.     At  the  present  time  it 

•  is  used  chiefly  to  produce  insensibility  during  the  extraction  of 

teeth.     It  may,  however,  be  used  instead  of  chloroform  and  (ether 

during  some  of  the  operations  of  minor  surgery,  such  as  opening 

ahsK^esses,  tearing  out  toe-nails,  &c. 

It  is  a  safer  ancesthetic  than  rether  or  chloroform.  I  have  fre- 
quently administered  it,  and  soinet lines  to  quite  feeble  patients.  I 
have  never  known  any  bad  efFects  from  its  use.  I  would  give  it 
even  to  the  young  children,  if  necessary.  In  these  days  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  beai*  the  pain  of  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

Were  it  not  for  its  bulk,  laitghing-gas  would  be  used  much  more 
than  it  now  is  for  surgical  operations.  It  takes  several  gallons  of 
the  gas  usually  to  make  a  patient  unconscious.  This  gas  must  be 
carried  in  bags,  and  these  bags  occupy  much  space,  while  aether  or 
chloroform  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Nitrous  oxide  is  called 
**  laughing-gas''^  because  some  people  laugh  and  make  fools  of  them- 
selves while  under  its  influence ;  but  it  does  not  produce  this  effect 
on  all.  -^ther  and  chloroform  will  sometimes  cause  foolish  laugh- 
ter. 

The  use  of  laughing-gas  has  been  popularized  mainly  through 
the  lectures  and  efforts  of  Col  ton. 

It  is  believed  that  the  original  experiments  of  Horace  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  with  laughing-gas  suggested  to  Morton  the  idea  of  trying 
to  produce  insensibility  by  sether. 

LEAD. 

The  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  the  only  preparation  of  this  metal 
used  internally  ;  from  its  astringent  and  sedative  properties  it  is  con- 
sidered a  powerful  remedy  in  checking  profuse  bleeding  from  the 
longs,  womb,  and  other  internal  organs ;  we  have  given  it  repeatedly 
in  urgent  cases  of  hemorrhage,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains  in  tlie 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  mixed  with  a  little  distilled  vinegar; 
two  or  three  drops  of  Rattley's  opiate  are  usually  given  with  eacli 
dose.  It  has  been  also  used  with  great  advantage,  combined  with 
opium,  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Twelve  grains 
to  a  scruple  of  it  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  vinegar,  are  used  externally  as  a  lotion  to  inflamed  surfaces ; 
and  three  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water  form  a  good  injection  in 
gonorrhcea.  OouLard  water^  which  is  made  by  mixing  a  drachm- 
44 
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and  a  half  of  extract  of   lead  \vith  a  pint  of  watc^r  ano  a  uij^fl 
Bpooofnl  of  bi*irit,  is  much  eniplojed  as  an  applieatiou  in  i^upeffidil 
iTillaDiinatiou, 

LEAD  AND  OPIUM  WASH. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  one  draclira  of  su^ar  of  lead^  one  ( 
of  opium^  and  one  pint  of  water.    It  should  be  steeped  iind  6tim»el 
It  is  a  substitute  for  the  Goul^nl  icaier. 

LEPTANDRIN. 

Leptandrin  is  used  as  a  laxative  and  to  act  on  tlie  lirer,J 
is  also  chiiuied  tlisit  it  has  ianic  properties.     It  is  trequcntlv  core- 
bined  with  poduphyllin.     It  is  uacd  io  dyspepsia^  jaundice,  audi 
chills  and  fever.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  grains* 

LICE— LOUSINESS. 

The  skin  of  man  is  infested  by  fi^e  kinds  of  lice.     The 
familiar  forms  are  the  head-louse^  the  bodfj-lofMe^  and  tlie 
louse.    The  latter  is  generally  found  in  the  hair  around  the  geni 
organs. 

Lice  may  cause  a  disease  of  the  stin,  such    as  prurigi>y  d 
itching . 

Ilead'lke  may  be  destroyed  by  applying  ointments  of  8til| 
first  cutting  the  hair  short, 

JJod^-iit'e  may  be  defttro3^ed  in  the  same  way.     Tlie  ck 
must  be  destroyed,  or  boiled  or  steamed,  or  in  some  way  en 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  so  as  to  kill  the  insects  with  which  it 
may  he  infested. 

Cmb-Uce  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  bead-Iiee,  or 
mercurial  ointment^  or  infumon  of  tobacco. 


LIMK 

Lime-water  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  "  Take  of  111 
half  a  pound  ;  water  twelve  pints.      Upon  the  lirae,  first  sUi 
with  a  liKle  of  the  water,  pour  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
shake  them  together.      Then  immediately  cover  the  vesi^eL  ami  1 
it  by  for  three  hours;  afterwards  keep  the  solution    with   the 
maininfr  lime,  in   stoppered  f^lass  bottles,  and  when  it  is  to  be  ud 
lake  from  the  clear  solution.-*      Lime- water  is  useful  in  indigent 
attended  with  aciditj^  at  stomach,  is  sometimes  taken  in  pmtrac 
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cases  of  purging  (diarrlioea),  and  in  tlie  last  stages  of  dysentery. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  pints  daily,  in  milk ;  ten  ounces  of  it  con- 
tains only  four  grains  and  a  half  of  lime. 

Lime-water  is  employed  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcML  (whites), 
and  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to  indolent  ulcers. 

The  chloride  of  lime,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Lobar- 
raqiie^B  disinfecting  fluids  luis  a  powerful  effect  in  decomposing 
and  rendering  harmless  the  putrid  effluvia  arising  either  from  dis- 
eased or  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  as  a  disinfecting  rigent 
Btands  unequalled.  Hence  it  is  extensively  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  sick-rooms,  the  wards  of  hospitals,  crowded  ships, 
the  cells  of  jails,  and  in  a  word,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
infectious  effluvia  or  to  correct  offensive  odors. 

A  weak  solution  of  the  cliloride  of  lime. is  much  used  as  a  lotion 
for  cancerous  or  other  foul  sores. 

LTTIIIA. 

This  remedy  is  now  considerably  used  for  rheumatic  gout.  It 
seems  to  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  swellings  of  the  joints  in  this 
obstinate  disease.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  two,  three,  or  four  grains 
in  water. 

Iodide  of  lithia  ointment  is  now  used  with  some  success  as  an 
extemar  application  to  the  inflamed  joints  in  gout  and  rheumatic 
gout. 

These  two  remedies — ^lithia  internally,  and  the  ointment  of  the 
iodide  of  lithia  externally — seem  to  be  our  best  remedies  for  rheu- 
matic gout.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  their  effects  are  by  no 
means  certain. 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS.- 

ACUTE    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE   LIVER. 

Inflammation  may  attack  the  substance  of  the  liver,  or  may  oe 
confined  to  the  peritoneal  membrane  with  which  it  is  covered ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  both  these  structures  are  affected  at 
the  same  time.  The  disease  commences  with  a  sense  of  chilliness, 
or  shivering,  followed  by  hot  and  dry  skin,  full  and  hard  pulse, 
thirst,  nausea,  and  generally  bilious  vomiting.  The  tongue  is 
white,  or  coated  with  yellow  fur,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated, 
though  sometimes  there  is  bilious  purging;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high-colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  brick-colored  sediment     In- 
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deed  the  general  symptoms  can  scarcely  bedi6t;nij:iiislied  from  thosa 
of  biliovid  level',  Wlieti  the  iiiliaimnatitiu  i^  lieep-seated,  and  uon- 
fined  to  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  dull ;  but  when  it  ex- 
tends to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  or  is  seated  in  the  peritoneal 
covering,  the  pjiin  is  then  acute,  and  augmented  by  djughing, 
drawing  in  a  full  breathj  lying  on  tlie  sound  side,  or  bj  pressing 
witfi  tlie  hand  under  tlie  rihs  at  the  right  side,  eitlier  in  frunt  or 
behind,  towards  tlie  spine.  When  to  the  above  sjmptonis  are  add- 
ed jaundice,  pain  at  the  top  of  the  riglit  shoulder,  and  swelling  at 
the  region  of  the  liver,  thit*  cannut  he  mistaken  for  any  other  dii^ 
ease;  but  these  signs,  even  in  the  most  severe  eases,  are  sometimes 
entirely  absent* 

Acute  inflammatitin  of  tlie  liver,  when  not  neglected  at  the 
beginning,  generally  ends  favorably  between  theseventh  and  twelfth 
day  from  the  conimennement  of  the  disease,  and  h  nsuallj  followed 
by  bilious  purging,  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine,  severe  itching 
of  the  skin,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose. 

When  the  inflammation  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess^ 
which  is  not  an  uneoininon  occurrence  in  warm  climates,  the  pain 
beconies  mf>re  acute,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  throb- 
bing;  there  is  a  troublesome  dry  cough,  and  in  many  cages  hurried 
breathing;  tlie  pnlse,  though  still  full,  becomes  sufter;  the  palms  of 
the  hands  are  distressingly  hot ;  the  sleep  is  disturbed  ;  Hu  of  shiver- 
ing, alternating  with  profuse  perspiration,  are  experienced ;  and  all 
these  symptoms  are  aggravated  towards  night.  In  some  ea*es,  a^ 
soon  as  the  matter  begins  to  form,  all  the  feverish  symptoms  abate, 
and  the  pain  gradually  diminishes  ;  but  the  swelling  continues^  Htid 
the  chills  or  shivering,  alternating  with  perspiration,  never  fail  to  bo 
experienced.  This  termination  is  generally  fatal,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  matter  remaining  confined  in  the  liver,  or  l>v  the 
abscess  bursting  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  tliat  the  abscess  points  externally,  and  the  aid  of  the  sni*get>n 
is  required  to  give  vent  to  the  matter ;  or  it  bursts  spontaneunsly\ 
and  the  patient  recovers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  matter  e&caifea 
from  the  body  through  other  channels,  and  the  patient  i^  thud 
rescued  from  death  i 
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le  frequently  met  with  in  temperate  climates,  and  is  mncli  m*>i 
common  in  intertropical  countries  than  tlie  acute  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  IB  Bometinies  a  sequence  of  the  latter;  but  in  most  ciiii^as 
it  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  at  first  scarcely  noticed  by  the  patient. 
Pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  ia  the  principal  symptom  in  the 
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chronic  as  well  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  ;  in  the  former  it  is 
dall,  heavy,  and  increased  by  pressing  with  the  hand  over  the  part, 
by  going  quickly  up  stairs,  riding  on  hoi*seback,  and,  in  fine,  by 
any  kind  of  active  exercise ;  it  is  also  aggravated  by  lying  on  the 
left  side,  or  by  any  excess  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  and  in  some 
cases  may  not  be  felt  during  many  months,  unless  under  the  above 
or  similar  circumstances.  Cough  is  only  an  occasional  symptom 
when  the  inflammation  is  acute,  whereas  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  with  a  short  dry  cough  ; 
and  quick  walking  or  any  unusual  exercise  brings  on  hurried  and 
diflicult  breathing,  and  perhaps  a  fluttering  sensation  at  the  heart. 
The  skin  and  eyes  acquire  a  slightly  yellow  tinge,  the  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  have  occasionally  a  white  or  clar-colored  appear- 
ance, indicating  a  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloted,  and  deposits  a  copious 
sediment ;  and  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  liver 
is  generally  observed  to  be  unnaturally  large.  The  symptoms, 
however,  are  sometimes  so  obscure  that  the  only  indication  of  the 
disease  observed  by  the  patient  is  a  dull  pain  or  an  unejisy  sensation 
under  the  ribs  at  the  right  side.  In  many  cases  the  first  symptoms 
noticed  are  a  yellowish  color  of  the  skin  and  of  the  whites  of  the 
eyes ;  the  unnatural  appearance  of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
above  mentioned,  and  the  saffron-colored  urine,  depositing  a  brick- 
dust-like  sediment.  If  the  right  side  be  examined,  the  liver  will 
probably  be  found  slightly  enlarged,  and  tender  when  pressed  upon  ; 
but  when  not  touched,  the  patient  only  experiences  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation of  weight  at  the  part,  and  is  unabled  to  sleep  when  lying  on 
the  left  side. 

The  liver  is  a  much-abused  organ  in  various  ways.  It  is  worked 
too  much  and  dosed  too  much.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  charged  with 
crimes  of  which  it  is  not  guilty.  Nervous  dyspepsia  is  too  fre- 
quently called  biliousness.  The  word  hiiioics  is  very  indefinite,  and 
frequently  misleads.  Probably  the  nervous  system  is  more  at  fault 
than  the  liver  in  most  of  the  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia.  Those 
who  have  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouth,  who  are  wearied,  worn,  dys- 
peptic, and  sleepless  oftentimes,  say  that  they  are  bilious  when  they 
are  really  only  nervously  exhausted.  Perhaps  the  bile  may  be  de- 
ficient in  quantity  or  bad  in  quality ;  perhaps  it  may  flow  into  the 
stomach  and  cause  avei-sion  to  food,  nausea,  and  vomiting;  but  in  a 
^reat  many  cases  of  the  so-called  biliousness  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
leroous  system.  The  patient,  therefore,  does  not  need  to  he  purged 
and  pulled  dovm^  but  to  be  fed  and  built  tip.  When  they  get 
Btronger  their  fancied  biliousness  will  disappear.     This  is  a  subject 
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of  great  importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  Par 
tients  who  are  in  this  condition  of  exhaustion  should  take  iron, 
bark,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  the  like.  Every  case  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  must  be  studied  by  itself. 

There  are  a  variety  of  diseiises  ^f  the  liver  which  need  not  here 
be  described  in  any  detail.  I  may  simply  give  their  names:  "hob- 
nailed "  liver,  which  is  said  to  be  common  among  drunkards  \  fatty 
degeneration^  enlargement^  cancer^  ahacess^  &c. 

These  diseases  can  only  be  made  out  and  studied  by  a  competent 
physician.  Percussion  (see  Percussion)  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  physicians  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  liver. 

All  that  patients  can  do  when  they  suspect  congestion  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  to  take  good  care  of  the  general 
health  in  every  way,  to  use  podophyllin^  nitro  muriatic  acid^  and 
dandelion.  Active  out-door  exercise  sometimes  works  wonders  in 
these  cases,  especially  for  those  whose  occupations  are  sedentary. 

TREATMENT   OF   INFLAMMATION   OF   LIVER, 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for 'one  not  medically  educated  to  make 
out  correctly  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  as  such.  It  will  very 
likely  be  confounded  with  abscess^  or  some  other  affection. 

When  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  liver  is  either 
congested  or  inflamed,  we  can  cautiously  use  those  remedies  that  are 
supposed  to  act  upon  that  organ.     These  are  : 

1.  Calomel. 

2.  Nitro-muriatic  acid,  from  two  to  flveidrops  in  water,  several  times  a  daj. 
8.  Daudeliou. 

4.  lieptandrin. 

See  remarks  on  these  remedies  {Dandelion^  Zeptandrin). 

In  abscess  of  the  liver  little  can  be  done  but  sustain  and  sup- 
port the  system,  and  let  nature  do  the  rest. 

A  foot-bath  composed  of  three  gallons  of  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  96°,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  and  one  ounce 
of  muriatic  acid,  used  every  night  for  half  an  hour  at  bedtime,  is 
strongly  recommended,  by  several  distinguished  East  Indian  me<lical 
men  ;  and  sponging  the  body  with  a  wash  of  the  same  nature  \ii\a 
also  been  found  serviceable. 

CHRONIO  PAIN   AT  THE  RIGHT   SIDE. 

Many  persons  arc  aflbcted  with  pain  at  the  region  of  the  liver, 
which  becomes,  at  times,  exceedingly  severe,  without  being  accoin 
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panied  by  syHiptoms  of  general  excitement  or  swelling.  It  gener- 
ally occni-s  in  females;  but  whether  it  he  of  a  purely  nervous  char- 
acter, or  the  eflfect  of  partial  congestion,  is  not  known.  This  affec 
tion,  thougli  sometimes  very  distressing,  is  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger. In  some  instances,  after  continuing  several  years,  and  obsti- 
uately  resisting  every  method  of  treatment,  it  has  gone  off  entirely, 
without  any  perceptible  cause.  It  is  more  frequently  removed  by  a 
course  of  the  rust  of  iron,  with  aloetic  purgatives  and  regular  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  than  by  local  bleeding  and  mercury. 

Torpaf  of  tJie  liver^  or  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion,  is 
indicated  by  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  being  more  or  less 
whitish  or  clay-colored,  by  languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  capri- 
cious appetite,  impaired  digestion,  languid  pulse,  a  sluggish  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  giddiness  or  headache ;  there  may  be 
also  a  yellowish  tinge  of  the  eyes  and  skin. 

LOBELIA  (INDIAN  TOBACCO). 

Lobelia  i^  used  as  an  emetic,  and  in  spasmodic  affections  and  in- 
digestion. It  is  not  used  as  much  now  as  formerly.  The  dose  of 
the  wine  tincture  is  from  one  drachm  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

LOCALIZED  ELECTRIZATION. 

This  term  was  first  employed  by  Duchenne  to  distinguish  a 
method  of  using  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  very 
successful  in  paralysis^  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia^  and  in  some 
other  affections. 

In  the  treatment  of  constitutional  diseases,  like  dyspepgiay  hys- 
teria, hypoc/iondria,  nervozis  exhatisti<m,  &c.,  general  electrization 
is  for  every  reason  to  be  preferred  to  localised.  (See  Genei^al 
Electrizatimi,) 

Localized  electrization  is  now  very  much  used  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  especially  in  Europe.  It  has  become  known  since  1850. 
(See  Electricity.) 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY. 

This  is  a  name  that  Duchenne  has  given  to  a  disease  that  was 
formerly  confounded  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  The 
patient  afllicted  with  it  cannot  properly  control  the  movements  ot 
his  legs.  He  staggers  oftentimes  like  a  drunken  man.  The  diffi- 
culty may  extend  to  the  hands.     Sometimes  he  fails  of  grasping  ao 
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object  that  he  aims  for.  The  sight  may  also  be  affected.  Sfiarp 
piercing  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  limbs. 

These  are  only  a  few  (»f  the  general  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  but  experienced  physicians  will  be 
able  to  make  out  this  disease,  or  to  discriminate  between  it  and 
common  paralysis. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are  not  very  enconr- 
aging.  Very  few  cases  recover.  This  disease  is  usually  caused  by 
degeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

General  electrization  is  oftentimes  of  very  decided  service.  (See 
General  Electrization^ 

Phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sometimes  strychnine  have 
been  beneficial.  But  with  all  our  treatment  the  disease  is  a 
grave  one. 

LUGOL'S  SOLUTION. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  iodine.  The  dose  is  from  ji\)e  to  fif- 
teen drops  in  sweetened  water. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC. 

Lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  has  been  used  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  made  into  a  pill  with  bread-crumb, 
given  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  five  grains,  in  cases 
of  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  angina  pectoris,  and  indigestion  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success,  and  in 
many  cases  has  produced  the  ettect  of  imparting  a  permanent  purj^le 
or  slate  color  to  the  skin.  Externally  a  solution  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  water  has  been  used  with  much  benefit  in 
cases  of  irritable  ulcers.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  lint  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  probe,  or  with  a  hair  pencil.  A 
weaker  solution  is  an  excellent  application  in  purulent  ophthalmia, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  an  injection  in  chronic  gonorrhoea.  It  is 
employed  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  chancres  on  their  first  apj^earance, 
and  in  strictures  of  the  urethra  it  is  frequently  applied  at  the  end  of  a 
bougie  with  great  advantage.  Ai)plied  round  the  inflamed  surface 
in  erysipelas,  it  often  has  the  eflect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

LUNGS,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  {pneumonia),  like  all  other  inflani* 
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matory  diseases,  is  orenerally  ushered  in  by  the  usual  symptoiDS  of 
fever.  The  i)atient  is  first  attacked  with  a  fit  of  shiverin<i:,  whicli  k 
Boon  followed  by  liot  skin,  flushed  face,  quick  pulse,  and  tlie  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  disease,  namely,  pain,  more  oi  kssi  severe, 
in  some  part  of  the  chest,  quickened  and  ()2)])ressed  breatlii'.ig,  with 
cough  and  reddish-colored  expectoration.  Wlien  the  subf^tance  of 
the  lungs  only  is  inflamed,  the  pain  is  dull  and  heavy,  or  there  is  a 
sensation  of  heat  and  weight  in  the  chest  without  pain  ;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  pleura,  or  membrane  wliich  envelops  the 
lungs,  is  also  aflfected,  and  then  a  fixed  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  is 
experienced  at  a  j)articular  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  increased  by 
coughing,  or  attempting  to  take  in  a  full  breath.  Difticulty  of 
breathing  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  is  more  or  less  urgent  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  or  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  respira- 
tions in  a  healthy  person  vaVy  in  number  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in 
a  minute;  but  in  this  disease  they  are  increased  to  thirty,  or  even  to 
forty,  within  the  same  time.  When  both  sides  of  the  chest  are  af- 
tected,  and  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  anxiety,  oppression  of 
the  chest,  and  difticulty  of  breathing  are  exceedingly  distress- 
ing, and  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  stifled  ;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  only  one  lung  is  affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  then 
less  urgent.  The  patient  finds  the  ditticulty  of  breathing  incretised 
by  lying  on  the  sound  side,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  side  af- 
fected, or  on  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  well  elevated;  the  latter 
is  the  attitude  generally  preferred  under  all  circumstances.  The 
expectoration  is  at  first  scanty,  and  composed  of  a  little  thin  frothy 
mucus,  but  in  the  course  of  a'  day  or  two  becomes  more  co])ious, 
exceedingly  viscid,  and  assumes  a  yellow,  reddish,  or  rusty  color, 
acc6rding  to  the  quantity  of  blood  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  more 
severe  the  inflammation  is,  the  more  coherent  and  high-colored  is 
the  expectoration,  which  becomes,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height, 
80  remarkably  tenacious,  that  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
even  when  inverted  and  shaken  in  that  position.  The  pulse  in 
most  cases  is  quick  and  sharp,  sometimes  hard ;  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly hot,  dry,  or  parched  feeling  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ; 
the  lirine  is  scanty,  and  very  high-colored ;  and  with  these  are  con- 
joined the  other  symptoms  of  fever,  namely,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite, 
furred  tongue,  headache,  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  and 
weakness.  Sometimes  the  brain  becomes  affected  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  causing  delirium  ;  or  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  nausea, 
and  perhaps  vomiting;  and  not  unfrequently  the  fever,  instead  of 
being  inflammatory,  is  of  the  typhoid  form. 

The  symptoms  in  favorable  cases  begin  to  decline  about  the 
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fourth  dixy;  this  clum^c  is  indicated  by  the  skin  becomini:^  ni 
cool  and  moist ;  by  tlje  coiijirh,  which  was  previonsl y  ehort  and 
betioiniug  loose  and  less  painful;  by  the  expectoration  bein^  inurt 
ftbunJmit,  less  viseid,  and  i^radiiully  chano^ing  from  the  reddiali  or 
rurity  tint  to  a  yellowish  eohn*;  these  signa  of  anielit»rati<>ij  Winjj 
a^eouipanied  witli  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  feverldi  svuip- 
toins.  Souie  critical  evacuatiun  also  usually  take^  place,  eudii  u 
perspiration,  a  co[doiis  deposit  of  red  or  white  sediment  in  the  nriuft, 
or  purpiti^  ;  the  first  is  trenerally  niidei'stood  to  be  the  most  c\»mmi€i. 
The  avernge  dnratiun  of  the  disease  is  from  eight  to  twelve  dijiv 
but  sometimes  it  is  prolonged  fur  a  fortnight  or  tbree  weeks,  aud 
folluwod  liy  tcdiuiis  convalescence,  which  is  liable  to  be  inter! 
by  a  relapse  from  any  slight  cause. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  an  unfav^orable  terinination,  tre  • 
email,  jerking,  and  rapid  pnlse,  the  expectoration  being  much  di 
idled  or  altogether  su]>pressed,  great  frequency  of  respiration, 
a  livid  appearance  of  the  countenance.     Lethargy  and  deliriutn, 
indicate  extreme  danger. 

The  symptoms  which  particularly  characterize  infliuriinati 
the  lungs  are  the  peculiarly  pungent  heat  of  the  skin  at  the 
mencenient  of  the  disease,  and  when  further  advanced,  the  oi 
red  or  rusty  color  of  the  expectoration,  arising  from   the  inti 
admixture  of  blood  with  the  secretion  from  the  bronebtai  meuibnute; 
ami  its  great  tenacity,  whicli,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
not  allow  it  to  be  detaclied  from  the  receiving  vessel  even  wlj 
turn  it  upside  down. 

Ciild  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common  exciting  cause  of  in 
mat  ion  of  the  lungs.     This  is  clearly  &hown  by  its  prevailing 
much  greater  extent  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  summer, 
tVctpicnt  occnrreuce  in  cold  climates,  and  rare  a]»peiirance  in  i 
tropitijil  cntm tries.      Congestio}^  of  the  lungs  may  be  relieved  by 
ap]dication  of  bran  poultices  to  the  chest  and  back  bet  wee 
shoulder-blades.     The  poultices  may  be  made  of  wheat  or  vye 
A  snntll  bag,  containing  a  pint  of  bran,  may  be   dipped  in  hiit' 
water  and  inimediately  applied.     This  simple  treatment  may  affi 
great  relief  until  the  physician  arrive. 

Lung  fever   may    be    inflanimation    of  the   substance   ol 
lung  or  of  the  pleura.      In    the  former  case   it    is  called 
monia^  in  the  latter  plcurisg.     The  two  may  exist  at  the 
time. 

PhysicMans  now  determine  these  diseases  by  ai;  iou 

AusculUxtion)  and  percussion  (see  Percusmm  and  a> —      :jy3tf 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  have  good  niedieal  advi 
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all  severe  and  acute  inflammations  of  tlie  lungs,  especially  as  these 
diseases  are  frequently  fatal. 

Whence  physician  is  at  hand,  and  the  symptoms  are  such  aa 
bave  been  described,  the  following  treatment  should  be  used  : 

1.  Keep  the  bowels  freely  open  by  Epsom  salts,  or  some  simple 
laxative. 

2.  Give  small  doses  of  ipecac^  one  to  three  grains,  every  three  or 
four  hours.      Tartar-emetic   and  veratrum  viride   (see    Veratrum 

Viride)  are  used  in  this  disease  to  reduce  the  inflammation  and 
lower  the  pulse. 

3.  Keep  the  chest  covered  by  oiled  silk.  Allow  the  patient  cool- 
ing and  agreeable  drinks,  such  as  lemonade  and  the  eflervescing 
draughts. 

In  tifphoid  lung  fever,  when  the  patient  is  much  exhausted,  the 
system  should  be  sustained  by  heef-tea,  whiskey^  hrandy^  punches, 
opium,  and  quinine.     (See  Typhoid  FeccVy  Treatment  of.) 

In  pleurisy  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  diuretic,  like  iodide  of 
potassium,  to  carry  oflf  the  fluid  that  accumulates  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  Blisters  are  also  ai)plied  over  the  affected  side  with  bene- 
fit. Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ''tap"  the  chest  and  drain  oli 
the  fluid. 

LUPULtN  (HOPS). 

This  remedy  is  given  to  calm  and  soothe  the  nerves,  to  promote 
sleep.  It  is  a  mild  substitute  for  oi)ium  and  henbane.  It  is  vastly 
inferior  to  bromide  of  potassium.  It  may  be  tried,  however,  when 
bromide  of  potassium  fails.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  six  grahis. 

MAGNESIA. 

This  6ul)8tance,  from  the  property  it  possesses  of  neutralizing  the 
acid  which  forms  in  the  stomach,  is  much  used  to  relieve  heartburn. 
Calcined  magnesia  is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative,  in  the  dt)8e  i)f 
a  teasi)oonful.  From  the  mildness  of  its  action  it  is  more  esj)ecially 
useful  in  cases  of  piles,  stricture  of  the  rectum,  &c. ;  and  being  also 
ineipid,  is  well  adapted  for  children.  It  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
Hthic*  acid  by  the  kidne3^s,  and  is  therefore  a  useful  remedy  in  7*ed 
gravel,  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  twice  a  day. 

Magnesia  is  the  best  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
mineral  acids. 

Magnei^sm  (Animal).  See  remarks  on  this  subject  under  Hub- 
hififf. 

•  "  Pertaining  to  the  stone^in  the  bladder.    Liihie  aeH  generallj  caUed  wrie  aci4, 
tiniis  the  most  oommon  variotj  of  urinary  calculus." 
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MANNA. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  ounces,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  a  purgative  for  adults  ;  hence  it  is  generally  used  in  ct^iu- 
bination  with  the  infusion  of  senna  leaves,  the  bitter  taste  of  which 
it  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal.  From  the  mildness  of  it8 
operation  it  is  well  suited  for  children,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
sixty  grains  given  in  whey. 

MEASLES. 

Measles  generally  occurs  as  an  epidemic  malady  amongst  chil- 
dren, but  it  may  attack  only  a  few  individuals  in  a  locality,  or  may 
affect  adults  as  \^11  as  those  of  tender  years. 

The  symptoms  which  show  that  a  child  is  about  to  be  attacked 
by  measles  are  commonly  significant  enough.  The  little  patient 
complains  of  general  heaviness,  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  and  a 
thin  fluid  often  runs  from  the  nose  as  from  persons  affected  with  a 
cold  in  the  head  ;  the  patient  also  sneezes  frequently.  More  or  less 
fever  now  sets  in,  accom{)anied  in  many  cases  by  a  very  hoarse 
bjirking  cough,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of 
croup  ;  the  stomach  rejects  food ;  the  child  complains  of  pains  in 
the  limbs  or  back,  and  if  very  young  is  often  attacked  by  slight 
convulsions,  while  older  children  are  in  many  cases  delirious  at 
niifht.  Nothing  can  be  more  various  than  the  intensity  of  these  pre- 
monitory signs;  sometimes  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance  with 
so  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  that  the  patient  is  not  even 
confined  to  bed  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  fever  runs  extremely  high, 
and  great  alarm  would  be  excited  did  we  not  know  that  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  an  eruptive  disease.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  day  (but  in  some  cases  as  late  as  a  week), 
small  red  spots,  resembling  flea-bites,  makes  their  appearance  abont 
the  face,  and  then  extend  over  the  neck,  chest,  belly  and  limbs.  The 
sj^ots  are  at  firet  separated  from  one  another,  but  they  soon  join  and 
form  clusters  of  a  hoi-se-shoe  shape  and  dusky  red  color. 

The  appearance  of  the  eruption,  however,  does  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  small-pox,  bring  with  it  much  alleviation  of  the  symptoms. 
The  fever,  cough,  and  hoarseness  continue  or  are  more  severe,  and 
in  many  instances  the  whole  face  is  swollen,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  violent  headache,  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  appearance  (»f  the  erup- 
tion the  redness  on  the  face  begins  to  diminish^  and  it  8ul)side8  oo 
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.  ether  parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it  com- 
menced. When  the  ernption  has  completely  passed  away  the  scarf- 
skin  comes  off  in  small  mealy  scales,  and  some  patients  at  this 
time  experience  a  most  intolerable  degree  of  itching.  Finally, 
about  the  ninth  day  the  skin  is  completely  free  from  any  sign  of 
the  eruptive  affection. 

Such  is  the  course  of  measles  in  its  mild  or  benignant  degree ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  disease  does  not  hold  this  favorable  coni"se. 
Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  apprehendefl  during  its  progress :  first, 
the  appearance  of  nervous,  or  what  were  anciently  called  putrid 
Byraptoms ;  and,  second,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
by  which  a  very  great  number  of  children  affected  with  measles 
are  cut  off. 

Altliough,  generally  speaking,  measles  is  a  mild  complaint,  yet 
during  certain  epidemics  it  assumes  a  most  dangerous  character 
and  destroys  an  immense  number  of  children.  The  symptoms  of 
tlie  malignant  form  are,  at  the  commencement,  great  prostration  of 
strength,  anxiety,  and  tendency  to  sleep ;  vomiting  and  looseness 
of  the  bowels ;  hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  stomach,  or  bowels ; 
riolent  delirium,  and  convulsive  tremor  of  the  limbs,  or  general  con- 
vulsions. The  eruption  breaks  out  on  the  second  day,  and  the  fever, 
with  all  its  attendant  symptoms,  is  aggravated ;  the  eruption  rapidly 
declines,  or  assumes  a  livid  hue,  and  is  mixed  with  the  blue  fever- 
spots  ;  the  delirium  now  becomes  more  violent,  the  convulsions  are 
frequent,  and  the  patient  commonly  sinks  in  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility.  This  highly  dangerous  and  fatal  form  is,  however,  rare, 
and  seldom  occurs  except  during  certain  epidemics.  But  children 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  during  the  de- 
cline of  tlie  eruption,  or  within  a  few  days  after  its  disappearance. 
This  occurrence  is  indicated  by  a  change  of  color  in  the  face  and  lips, 
which  assume  a  purplish  hue  ;  the  skin  becomes  very  hot  and  dry ; 
the  respiration  is  oppressed  and  quick,  often  rising  to  sixty  or  seventy 
in  the  minute;  the  nostrils  dilate  at  each  inspiration,  and  the  pulse 
is  excessively  quick.  The  child  may  or  may  not  cough ;  but  we 
should  never  forget  that  young  children  may  labor  under  a  very  se- 
vere degree  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  without  either  coughing 
or  spitting  up  any  mucus  from  the  chest.  Inflammation  of  the 
hmgs  thus  attending  measles,  often  lays  the  foundation  of  consump- 
tion, by  which  the  patients  are  carried  off  many  months,  or  even 
years,  after  the  cure  of  the  original  disease. 

In  some  cases  the  eruption  suddenly  disappears  from  the  face 
and  body.  The  sudden  subsidence  of  the  eruption  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  little  consequence;  it  becomes,  however,  one  of  much  im- 
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portance,  because  it  generally  depends  on,  or  at  least  ia  comic 
with,  ail  inflainmatorj  conditio!i  of  the  lung,  intestines,  bmu,  < 
feome  other  internal  organ. 

Treatment — In  an  ordinary  attact  of  measles  we  have  IJttle  i 
to  du  than  keep  tlie  cliild  in  bed,  administer  any  inild  Uxa 
medicine,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowela  open,  and  give  oo^iling  drinb. 
Tlie  disease  must  run  its  course  ;^and  unless  tintowjirj  n- 
aris«,  the  patient  will,  genjerally  fipeaking,  get  well  through  -, 
of  nature  ifi  twelve  or  fifteen  davs. 

Meai>les,  as  all  know,   is  a  very  contagious  affection. 
are  those  who  have  had  two  attacks.     A  case  is  reported  of  a  I 
ily,  when,  after  all  the  children  were  successively  attacked, ^A^  <& 
eaa^  a/jatn  attacked  the  one  who  frst  had  it 

'  TJie  course  of  treatnujnt  is  usually  very  simple  indeed, 
for  the  quite  severe  cases: 

1,  Keep  the  skin  open  with  the  following  mixture : 

Sjrup  of  ipwac^ 
Bjnip  of  squills,  equal  parts. 
Dose  a  teaspoouful  every  three  or  four  bovm* 

2,  Give  couling  and  agreeable  dritjks  ;  lem/mnfle  and  Aardi 
are  both  exctylleii!,  Lcit  the  taste  of  the  patient  decide  whic 
have, 

3,  Ttmies  and  nourishing  food. 
This  treatment  is  only  necessary  for  the  ca^es  tliat  are  folic 

by  debility. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  many  expectorant  remedies.  The 
ail  uncertain  in  their  aetion^  and  are  very  apt  to  disturb  the  i 

Care  slujuhl  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patientyVo^/i  taking  . 

It  is  therefore  not  well  to  expose  one's  self  very  soon 
covery. 

MeasUs  leaves  the  eyes  in  a  weak  condition^  therefore  it  i^ 
sary  to  take  especial  care  that  the  patient  does  not  liegin  toi 
or  to  sew  during  convalescence*     There  are  many  who  serk 
and  perniauently  injnre  their  eyes  by  beginning  to  use  then 
early  and  too  often  when  convalescing  from  measles. 

Another  bad  resnit  that  measles  sometimes  leavers  Imhiodj 
deafness,  with  discharge  from  the  ear.      The  inflammation  o| 
throat  extends  itito  the  mi<ld!e  ear  and  causes  ulceratiuu.     To  i 
this  danger  the  tliroat  should  be  frequently  gargled,  if  the  pa 
is  old  entingh  to  gargle,  with  solutions  of  chlorate  of  iK>tash1 
M-ater — one  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  one  ounce  af^ 
The  same  solution  may  be  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  three  orj 
times  a  day  during  convale*«cence* 
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"Wlien  the  crruption  suddenly  disappears,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  this  is  necessai'ily  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  commence  at  once 
with  wine  or  other  stimulating  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
more  pi'udent  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  this  may  not  depend, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  upon  some  internal  inflammation; 
bnt  if  the  disappearance  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  general  state 
of  weakness,  or  to  have  occurred  without  any  apparent  cause,  then 
we  may  give  small  quantities  of  wine  and  water,  but  with  ver}'  great 
caution,  or  administer  the  carbonate  of  amiaonia  in  the  following 
manner : 

Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia^  six  grains, 
Camphor,  three  grains. 

White  sugar,  three  scruples.    Divide  into  three  powders;  one  to  be  taken  eveiy 
Mcond  hour. 


MENSTRUATION. 

The  periodical  discharge  of  females  termed  menstruation  indi- 
cates the  power  of  procreation,  and  when  regular  and  in  due  quan- 
tity serves  not  only  as  a  sign  of  health,  but  as  a  powerful  means  of 
preserving  it.  This  discharge  appears  intended  to  relieve  the  sys- 
tem of  the  blood  which  is  destined  for  the  support  of  the  fcetus  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  as  well  as  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  natural  ali- 
ment of  the.child  during  the  first  months  of  its  existence ;  and  has 
also  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  womb,  and  fitting  it  for  conception. 
If,  therefore,  the  superabundant  blood  which  is  intended  by  nature 
to  be  discharged  through  the  medium  of  the  womb,  be  retained  in 
the  system,  it  must  accumulate  in  other  important  organs,  or  tend 
to  deprave  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  circulation,  and  thus  induce 
local  disease  or  general  derangement  of  the  health;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discharge  be  much  greater,  or  occur  more  frefjuently 
than  natural,  the  body  will  be  weakened,  and  the  health  otherwise  in- 
jured. Hence,  from  the  great  influence  which  menstruation  must 
necessarily  exercise  over  the  whole  system,  it  is  obvious  that  perfect 
liealth  cannot  be  maintained  while  there  is  any  irregularity  or  dis- 
order of  this  important  function. 

A  delicate  and  luxurious  manner  of  living,  early  excitement  of 
the  imagination,  want  of  suitable  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sleeping 
upon  down  beds,  late  rising,  and,  in  a  word,  mismanagement  or 
neglect  of  the  moral  or  physical  education  of  girls,  tend  strongly  to 
induce  precocious  menstruation.  The  non-apiM5arance  of  the  dis- 
charge before  the  age  of  seventeen,  or  even  later,  is  more  desirable 
than  its  premature  occurrence ;  the  latter,  however,  is  not  to  be 
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considered  as  a  diseafie  in  itself,  although  it  genemllj  indicalen 
feeMe  t*<itiBtitntIon. 

Yuuiil;  wumen  are  often  late  in  menstruation,  and  thi&i 
tiiiKi^  UecuHics  a  Boiin-e  vi'  nmch  anxiety  to  parents;  but  nWi^ 
it  be  ileluyed  consldenthly  heyund  tlit^  fourteenth  yeivr^  tlu^rt* 
oeeasit^n  for  alarm  as  long  as  the  u^ual  signs  af  pubt^rty  arei 
In  this  citse  we  are  not  anthonzed  to  adopt  means  for  tlie  pu 
of  hastening  nienstniatiuii,  uur  s-htjuld  we  he  justified  in  altcnv^j 
to  remove  the  varions  ailments  to  which  girls  are  subject  al  \\Sil 
period  of  life,  by  adn"jinktoring  remedies  to  bring  on  the  men6tT«al| 
flux.     But  on  tlie  other  Lund,  when,  at  the  usual   age  of  pub 
pain  is  experienced  from  time  to  time  at  the  loins  and  in  the  l 
men,  with  an  uiuisual  development  or  painful  sensation  of  tensi( 
the  breasts,  a  periodical  swelling  at  the  lower  jjart  of  the  bellj 
other  symptonLs  indicating  that  the  system  is  making  fniille 
tempts  to  estabh'sh  menstruation,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  j 
means  to  aid  the  efforts  of  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
eon&eqnences  which  might  result  from  retention  of  this  salnti 
evacuatiim.     But  we  are  not  to  interfere  more  than  is  rt>ally  i 
Bary.     When  medical  aid  is  really  required,  the  remedies  to  1 
ployed  must  depend  greatl}'  upon  circumstances.     If  tlie  girl  1 
blooded  and  of  a  robnst  constitution,  and  if,  at  tlie  j)eriod  wh€ 
symyitoma  above  enumerated  are  experienced,  she  compliun  of  1 
ache,  wldlc  at  the*ame  time  the  pulse  is  full,  the  face  flu^hc 
otlier  pymptoms  are  ]>resent,  indicating  an   exccsss  of  aetioD 
bowels  should  be  miklly  acted  on  by  cooling  pur^tives  eve 
Olid  or  third  day  ;  and  ttie  diet  niut;t  Ijc  mild  and  carefully 
and  stimulants  of  every  dcscriptiuti  entirely  abstained  from. 

An  opposite  state  of  the  system,  approaching  to  chlorosis  ^ 
sickness),  occurB  tnuch   more  frequently  than  the   plethoric" 
above  described.     In  this  ease  the  patiei>t  becomes  pale,  li 
emaciated^  loses  strength,  and  is  easily  fatigued  ;  the  pulse  is 
the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  she  complains  of  being  una 
keep  her  feet  warm.     Tlie  treatment  indicated  in  the  last 
to  lower  the  plethoric  patient  to  a  state  favorable  to  mcnstrui 
here,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  endeavor  to  raise  the  i' 
same  state  by  tonic  and  strengtliening  remedies.     Of  ; 
medicines,  pre])aratians  of  iron  hold  the  lii'st  rank  in  all  ini*i 
disorders^.     From  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  tinctnre  of  f^hhtrik 
iron  in  a  little  water  fihould  be  taken  regularly  three  times  \ 
and  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  some  aloetic  apcrienr^ 

The  hip-bath  and  foot-bath  should  also  be  frequently  u?^e«!j 
water  at  iirst  ought  to  be  about  the  temperature  of  a  hnndr 
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grecs  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  afterwards  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear. 

.  The  strength  must  l)e  supported  by  generous  diet.  Frequent 
friction  of  the  lower  extremities  with  the  flesh-brush  or  horse-Lair 
glove  is  serviceable ;  and  instead  of  depressing  the  girl's  spirits  by 
confining  her  to  the  house,  and  treating  her  as  if  she  were  laboring 
under  a  serious  illness,  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  change  of  air  to  the  sea-coast,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
particularly  on  horseback,  dancing,  and  the  society  of  agreeable 
companions.  Every  care  should  be  bestowed  to  render  her  cheer- 
ful and  happy. 

In  general,  the  duration  and  quantity  of  the  first  discharges  are 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  when  menstruation  is  fully  established; 
and  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  months  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  discharge,  and  sometimes  the  menses  do  not  appear 
at  regular  periods  until  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  young  women  should  be 
instructed  early  by  their  female  friends  in  the  management  of  them- 
selves during  menstruation.  Exposure  to  cold,  dancing,  and  all 
kinds  of  active  exercise,  food  difficult  of  digestion,  bathing,  medi- 
cines, particularly  emetics  and  purgatives,  mental  excitement,  and 
other  causes  which  might  check  the  discharge,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  at  this  period. 

Even  in  the  most  healthy  women  menstruation  occasions  a 
general  disturbance  of  the  system  that  cannot  be  entirely  disre- 
garded with  impunity.  There  is  peril  in  exposure  or  exertion  at 
that  time  which  might  be  perfectly  harmless  during  the  interval ; 
and  thousands  of  suflfering  and  feeble  women  date  their  troubles 
from  slight  indiscretions  at  this  critical  period.  The  daily  routine 
of  ordinary  duties  may  often  be  performed  with  little  or  no  discom- 
fort, but  it  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance  to  guard  against 
any  exertion  that  fatigues  either  mind  or  body.  Those  who  suflTer 
from  irregular  or  painful  menstruation  should  be  especially  careful 
of  themselves,  not  only  during  their  sickness,  but  for  two  or  three 
days  before  and  after.  Much  may  be  lost  and  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  taxing  the  energies  to  their  utmost,  when  nature  imperatively 
demands  repose. 

CHLOROSIS. 

A  characteristic  symptom  of  chlorosis  is  a  pale  yellowish- green 
complexion  ;  hence  it  is  commonly  called  ffreen-sichnesa. 

Chlorosis  is  always  a  chronic  disorder,  and  commences  slowly. 
Tbc  patient  is  at  first  languid  and  listless,  disinclined  to  amuse  her- 
45 
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self  as  usual,  and  is  easily  fatis^nccl  by  ordinary  mental  or  bodily 
occiipnfiuu ;  her  lac^  gradually  becomes  pale,  and  the  skin  assumes 
a  sallow  appearance ;  the  bowels  are  con3tii)ated ;  ishe  loses  her  appe- 
tite, and  has  sometimes  an  unnatural  craving  for  certain  articles  of 
food  ;  the  tongue  is  white,  the  breath  fetid  ;  and  if  menstruation  hws 
been  already  established,  the  discliarge  loses  its  red  color^  and  di- 
minishes in  quantity  until  it  no  longer  appears. 

In  the  confirmed  state  of,  the  disease  there  is  often  considerable 
emaciation  ;  the  flesh  loses  its  firmness ;  the  lips,  tongue,  gums,  and 
inside  of  the  mouth  are  unnaturally  pale  or  whitish  ;  slight  swelling 
in  the  eyelids  and  face  is  observed  in  the  morning,  this  weai-s  off 
during  thetiay,  and  at  night  the  feet  or  ankles  are  swollen;  the 
urine  is  pale  and  limpid ;  the  belly  is  frequently  enlarged  tVom 
flatulency,  particularly  after  eating ;  there  is  sometimes  nausea  or 
vomiting  in  the  morning,  heartburn,  and  other  symj)toms  i»f  indi- 
gestion. The  appetite  is  in  many  cases  morbidly  capricious. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  craving  desire  to  eat  pickles,  chalk,  lime,  pif>c- 
clay,  cinders,  &c.  The  shortness  of  breathing,  which  in  the  fii^t 
stage  was  only  slight,  is  now  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  accom- 
panied with  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  ascending  the  staii's,  at- 
tempting to  walk  quickly,  &c.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  small, 
there  is  great  difticnlty  in  keeping  the  feet  warm;  sometimes  there 
is  cough,  periodical  headache,  and  a  variety  of  nervous  or  hysterical 
symptoms. 

Causes, — Females  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  and  of  weak 
constitution  are  most  frequently  attacked  with  chlorosis.  It  is  de- 
veloped under  various  debilitating  causes,  as  frequent  exposure  to  a 
cold  moist  atmosphere,  watery  or  poor  diet,  more  especially  when 
conjoined  with  fatigue  and  long  watching,  the  various  depressing 
passions,  as  grief,  unrequited  love,  &c. 

This  disease  seldom  proves  fatal ;  but,  when  left  to  itself,  or  badly 
treated,  it  may  be  prolonged  during  many  months,  or  even  yeai-s, 
and  may  leave  traces  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  constitution  in 
after  life. 

Treatment — There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  administration  «»f 
iron,  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  is  attended  with  such  uniformly 
favorable  resultB.  The  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  should  be  taken 
in  doses  of  Cfteen  drops  three  times  a  day,  about  half  an  lH»nr  be- 
fore each  meal ;  the  diet  must  be  nourishing,  as  fresh  meat  and 
bread,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  patient  should  walk  out  in  tit 
air  and  sunlight,  take  plenty  of  sleep,  and  frequently  sponge  the 
body  oft'  and  rub  thoroughly  dry  witJi  a  coarse  towel.  Care  is 
necessary,  however,  to  avoid  attempting  too  much  at  first.     The 
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bowels  are  to  be  regulated  before  beginning  a  tonic  course,  and  the 
stomach  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  medicine.  Exercise, 
t<K>,  must  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  patient's  strength, 
and  increased  by  slow  degrees  as  health  returns:  (See  Womeii^ 
Diseases  of.) 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MENSES. 

Women  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  may  have  the  discharge 
arrested  suddenly,  from  exposure  to  cold,  sudden  fright,  or  any 
strong  mental  emotion.  In  this  case  there  are  headache,  pain  in 
tlie  limbs,  back  and  loins,  full  frequent  pulse,  and  other  symptoms 
of  fever.  The  foot-bath  is  to  be  used  as  early  as  possible,  or  the 
patient  may  sit  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  immersed  in  a  tub 
of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees,  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  after  being  carefully  wiped  dry,  she 
is  to  be  well  wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a-warm  bed.  Two  or  three 
of  the  pills  of  rhubarb  and  aioes  are  to  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened ;  and,  to  promote 
perspiration,  eight  or  ten  grains  oi Dover s  powder  maybe  given 
every  six  hours,  until  three  or  more  doses  are  taken.  Tliis  treat- 
ment, conjoined  with  light  nourishing  diet,  or  abstinence,  if  the 
feverish  symptoms  run  high,  seldom  fails  to  bring  back  the  dis- 
charge. But  if  the  patient  be  neglected,  or  if  the  treatment 
adopted  fail  to  produce  the  desired  eftect,  the  menses  may  n<tt  ap- 
pear at  the  next  expected  period,  and  the  suppression  becomes 
chronic.  In  many  cases,  again,  the  obstruction  is  the  result  of 
general  bad  health,  and  comes  on  slowly ;  the  discharge  either 
gradually  diminishing  in  quantity  or  appearing  at  unusually  pro- 
tracted intervals,  imtil  at  length  it  ceases  entirely.  The  health  for 
the  first  month  or  two  may  not  suffer  materially,  but  the  important 
function  of  menstruation  cannot  be  long  suspended  without  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  morbid  symptoms.  The  balance  of  the  circulation 
may  be  deranged,  and  determination  of  bjood  to  different  organs 
may  take  place,  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  (discharge  of  blood) 
from  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  or  nose.  The  latter  occurs  most 
frequently,  and  is  a  salutary  eflbrt  of  nature  to  relieve  the  patient. 
The  digestive  organs  frequently  suffer,  the  tongue  becomes  foul,  the 
appetite  impaired,  and  tlie  bowels  constipated,  or  otherwise  disor- 
dered. The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  at  times  swollen  and 
painful,  and  the  breasts  are  sometimes  tense  and  tender,  or  painful 
when  pressed  upon.  Many  women  are  troubled  with  various  ner- 
rous  diseases,  as  hysterics,  spasms,  &c.,  while  the  menses  are  ob- 
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Btrncted,  and  recover  entirely  when  the  healthy   function  of  iIm' 
womb  is  restored. 

In  the  ti*eatment  of  chronic  8up]>ression  of  the  mea&es,  we  nuBt 
in  the  firt^t  instanee  endeavor  to  redtore  the  general  hesdtli.  If 
there  lie  a  firreiiter  inclination  to  sleep  than  is  compatible  with  bealtlu 
luf^situde,  cKK'iisional  tjiddiness,  and  a  sensation  of  fulneeeor  wei^ 
in  tlie  head,  full  pulse,  an  overcharged  state  of  the  reins^  a  roarer 
less  tnrgid  appearance  of  the  conntenancej  suffusion  of  the  eye 
Blight  ]mlpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other  symptoiizs  indicntii^  pie 
tliora,  or  repletion  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kep 
freely  open,  and  spare  diet,  abstinence  from  wine  or  malt  Ij^um 
early  rising,  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  mnst  be 
enjoined.  When  by  these  or  other  means  suited  to  die  ca 
Btanees  of  the  ease,  the  system  is  sufficiently  lowei"ed  and  the  j 
eral  health  improved,  the  menstrual  flux  will  prubably  retuni  wit 
out  the  ae^istanee  of  remedies  which  are  understood  to  exercise ; 
specific  influence  oo*the  womb;  but  if  tlie  dis<djarge  fail  to  app 
we  must  then  have  recoui-se  ti>  ]frefHiratums  of  inTn  f  and  al 
period  when  the  patient  feels  as  if  she  were  alK»ut  to  be  unwell. ' 
hip-bafh^  and  the  application  (if  hot  fovientathns  Xx>  the  lower  ] 
of  the  belly,  are  to  be  repeatedly  employed.  The  repeated  af/j 
cation  of  mustard  poultices  to  the  breiista  luis  been  known  to  bri^ 
b-^ck  the  menses  after  they  had  been  a  long  time  suppresse*!. 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  remedies  are  o^< '  '  *v:  iued  i 
ihe pm^iofh  -when  the  menses  ovyht  to  appear^  orirlf  v  uteem  < 

posed  (4)  flow  ;  and  if  there  be  no  symptoms  to  indicate  these  perk 
they  should  be  employed  during  three  or  four  days  every  moni 
for  ft»nr  or  five  months  in  snccession,  or  longer  if  necessary; 
regimen  and  diet,  as  above  directed,  being  strictly  followed  dG 
the  intervals. 

No  one  is  jnstified  in  administering  remedies  with  the  inteatii( 
of  bringing  back  the  menses,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  sa 
pression  is  not  the  result  of  pregnancy.    To  neglect  this  precaiitio 
or  to  mistake  the  natural  for  a  ra6rbid  suspension  of  the  discha 
might  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.     It  fihonld  also 
borne  in  mind  that  suppression  of  the  menses  is  more  frequent 
the  effect  of  other  diseases  than  a  disease  of  itself;  when  mc 
t^yn)ptomatic,  the  principal  indication  is  to  remove  the  diaorder 
which  it  depends  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  negleet 
use  the  necessary  means  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of 
womb,  becanse  the  absence  of  the  menstrual  discharge  always 
creases  any  disorder  with  which  it  may  be  complicated.     In 
cases  of  this  description,  however,  it  would  be  improper  to  oh: 
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medicines  internally,  with  the  intention  of  stimnlating  the  woinh, 
inasmuch  as  this  effect  cannot  be  produced  without  at  the  same 
time  exciting  the  diseased  organ  on  which  the  suppression  depends; 
and  we  must  therefore  trust  to  diet,  leeching,  the  warm  hip-bath, 
and  other  local  means  above  prescribed,  conjoined  with  treatment 
suited  to  the  principal  disease. 

PAINFUL   MENSTRUATION. 

This  is  a  very  common  disorder,  and  is  a  source  of  great  suffering 
to  many  women.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  discharge  appears, 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  irritation  of  the  stomach,  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
general  uneasiness  and  irritability  of  temper.  The  latter  symi>- 
tom,  however,  is  not  constant.  The  discharge  comes  away  at  first 
in  drops,  accompanied  with  increased  suffering.  The  pain  extends 
from  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  hips  and  thighs. 
The  belly  may^be  swollen  from  flatulency.  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
siderable pain  and  difficulty  in  voiding  urine,  or  it  is  altogether 
suppressed  during  the  first  day  or  at  the  time  the  symptoms  are 
most  urgent.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  is  much  more  severe  at  one 
time  than  another,  and  generally  ceases  with  the  discharge,  which 
is  generally  sciinty,  although  it  may  continue  to  flow  three  or  four 
days,  or  even  longer.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disorder  the  pa- 
tient may  experience  pain  only  during  the  tiret  day  of  the  discharge, 
but  the  suffering  gradually  becomes  more  severe  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion, until  at  last  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  of  every  month  are 
passed  in  this  manner;  the  general  health,  spirits,  and  vigor  de- 
cline, and  after  many  years  of  unceasing  bodily  or  mental  distress, 
at  one  period  suflering  acute  pain,  at  another  dreading  its  approach, 
the  constant  irritation  of  the  system,  which  has  been  unavoidably 
kept  up,  fi-equently  induces  consumption,  organic  disease  of  the 
womb,  or  some  other  fatal  disordel",  and  the  patient  is  carried  oft'. 

Treatment, — The  warm  hip-bath  should  bo  employed  three  or 
four  times  daily ;  this  has  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  dis- 
charge, and  mitigating  the  pain ;  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
open  by  mild  laxatives.  In  general  it  is  found  necessary  to  admin- 
ister opiuin^  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  every  four  or  five 
hours,  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case;  or  three  grains  may  be  passed  up  the  rectum. 
When  symptoms  of  hysteria  are  present,  assafcstida  should  be  com- 
bined with  the  opium;  and  if  the  belly  be  much  distended,  an 
^nema  (injection  to  the  bowels)  of  a  solution  of  the  former  remedy 
seldom  fails  in  removing  the  flatulence. 
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Some  preparation  of  iron  g>!u»iilil  )>«  ijivi^n  dtirhn' 
If  tlie  patient  lie  of  .serofiilntis  hwhlx  of  body,  tlie  /' 
to  be  preferred  ;  if  it  produee  sb^bt  iinnsea,  f^iddiness^  «xtd  heii 
aebe,  tlie  doso  sbould  be  dirainislicd.or  tbe  inedieine  altogether  (l» 
eon  tinned  for  a  time. 

Immoderate  flowins:  of  tlie  menses  cannot  last  Ions:  without 
patitnit  experieneinfjj  a  variety  of  ^yniptoms  arising  from  deficit 
of  blood  in  tbe  Bvs^teni.  Slie  grndnally  b>?es  Btrengtb,  and  h 
exceedingly  languid  ;  the  breathing  is  inirried  on  any  ordinair  exer- 
tion ;  the  face  is  ]mle  and  contracted*  or  may  appear  bloated  atui 
fuller  than  natural,  and  there  is  a  livid  circle  roiiiid  tbe  eye:?;  the 
a]»petite  is  greatly  impaired  ;  tbe  bowels  are  c(mBtii»ated ;  an«i  st 
night  the  feet  and  ankles  areftwollen.  Symptoms  indicating  adefr 
eieney  of  blood  in  the  brain  are  at\en  superadded  to  tbes«  ;  bend; 
giddiness,  and  ringing  in  tlie  ears  are  comphiined  of;  there  is 
eiderablc  nervous  irritability,  tbe  patient  being  disturbed  by 
slightest  noise  ;  the  pulse  is  qnick,  weak,  and  easily  exisited  ;  and  pit 
pitation  or  fluttering  at  the  heart  is  brongbt  on  by  slight  ex" 

EXCESSIVE   MBNSTKUATION. 

Some  women  menstruate  much  more  freely  than  othere,  aiif] 
enjoy  perfect  health.     But  when,  in  any  individual  case,  tbe: 
strual  discharge  lasts  longer  than  usual,  or,  lasting  tbe  usual 
IS  remarkably  profuse  in  quantity,  tbe  condition  is  one  signifii 
of  some  disease.     It  may  be  that  there  is  an  impaired  eonditiuil 
the  blood,  or  some  disorder  of  the  circulation ;  or  there  ina| 
dis^i'iise  of  the  uterus  iti^elf,  or  tbe  siuTonnding  organs.     Pr 
menstruation  occurs  when  tbe  system  is  plethoric,  and  also 
it  is  debilitated   and  relaxed-      One  pf  the  worst  cansea  of 
menstrual  irregularity  is  excessive  matrimonial  indulgence,  wl 
induces   an    irritable  and  congested  state  of  tbe  uterus   and] 
appendages.     Entire  abstinence  in  this  respect  is  esaentml  inj 
manngement  of  tbe  disorder  under  consideration. 

The  treatment  must  of  coui-se  be  varied  according  to 
tion  of  the  patient  and  the  cause  of  the  disease.     If  that  cai 
debility,  the  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  rf^torati»n 
health  by  tom'cs,  ntairishment,  exercise  and  fresh  air.     Iron  wit 
found  of  ser\nce  in  this  condition,     Cold  hii>batbs,  and  rigt*! 
rubbing  of  the  skin  with   coarse  towels.  Mill  aid  in  restoring 
cireidation,  care  being  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the  feet  and  lie 
comfortably  warm. 

If  tbe*patient  is  of  full  and  robust  habit,  a  different  .  .m 
treatment  will  be  required.     The  buwels  must  then  be  kept 
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opeu  by  saline  aperients,  the  diet  must  be  sparing,  and  all  stimu- 
lants, even  coft*ee,  avoided. 

Excessive  menstruation  is  often  a  symptom  of  uterine  disease  ; 
it  may  be  of  tumors  within  or  without  tlie  cavity  of  the  womb,  &c., 
in  wln'ch  case  it  will  be  impossible  for  an  inexperienced  person  t<^ 
form  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  tlie  case,  or  to  distinguish  between 
an  excessive  discharge  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  bleeding  from 
some  cause  independent  of  menstruation.  Skilled  advice  should 
be  sought  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  since  prolonged  uterine  hemorrhage, 
from  any  cause,  is  ahv'ays  accompanied  by  danger. 

The  immediate  treatment  during  a  profuse  flow  consists  in  keei»- 
ing  the  patient  perfectly  quiet  upon  her  back,  and  the  application 
of  cold  water  by  means  of  towels  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels 
and  to  the  bleeding  parts.  Cold  and  acid  drinks  should  be  given, 
and  all  hot  drinks,  even  tea,  strictly  prohibited.  The  room  should 
be  cool  and  quiet,  conversation  with  the  patient  avoided,  and  an 
opiate  administered  to  calm  the  nervous  system.  If  these  simple 
measures  do  not  si)e(*dily  check  the  flow,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
obtaining  competent  medical  advice,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
applications  directly  to  the  womb,  or  even  to  plug  the  vagina  firmly 
with  cotton. 

CESSATION    OF    THE   MONTHLY  DISCHARGE. 

The  cessation  of  the  menses  being  a  natural  process,  and  not  a 
disease  in  itself,  we  may  safely  leave  nature  to  accojnplish  this  salu- 
tary change  in  the  system,  and  sliould  carefully  avoid  interfering, 
unless  syni]>f(>m8  occur  to  authorize  the  emplo^'ment  of  remedial 
measures.  The  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  consists  in  attention  to 
diet,  which  should  be  light,  nourishing,  and  easy  of  digestion;  in 
regular  exercise  in  the  0|)en  air,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  exposure 
to  cold  or  damp ;  in  wearing  warm  clothing,  and  paying  great  at- 
tention to  keep  the  feet  warm;  in  the  occasional  administration  of 
cast(n*-oiJ^  or  any  other  mild  medicine,  if  the  state  of  the  bowels  re- 
quire the  aid  of  laxatives;  and  in  keeping  the  mind  tranquil. 

Various  symptoms  occasionally  occur  which  lead  women  to  be 
lie\e  themselves  pregnant :  besides  the  absence  of  the  discharge  ai 
the  usual  monthly  periods,  the  breasts  become  enlarged,  tender,  and 
Bometimes  painful ;  the  belly  is  gradually  distended  from  flatulence 
"collected  in  the  bowels,  and  there  is  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomit- 
ing in  the  morning ;  but  these  sym])t«>ms  may  easily  be  relieved  by 
means  of  the  usual  remedies  for  expelling  flatulence,  viz.  purgatives 
and  active  exercise. 
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MERCUEY. 

BLUB   PILL   AND   CAIX)MEL, 

In  Bmall  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  are  the  preparations  princi- 
pally employed  in  various  chronic  disorders,  in  order  to  check  or 
alter  diseased  action;  hence  they  are  called  alteratives;  and  frmn 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  all  the  secreting  organs  of  the 
body,  certainly  constitute  the  most  effective  remedies  of  this  cla^is. 

CORROSIVE    SUBLIMATE 

Is  seldom  used  internally.  A  useful  gargle  for  syphilitic  sores  in 
the  throat  is  composed  of  three  or  four  grains  of  this  mercurial  dis- 
solved in  a  pound  of  barley-water,  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces 
of  honey  of  roses ;  and  one  grain  to  three  or  four  ounces  of  water 
forms  a  serviceable  lotion  for  ulcerations,  or  specks  on  the  cornea  or 
anterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 


Which  is  composed  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  one  grain  of  the  golden 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  two  grains  of  gum-gnaiac,  has  been 
long  celebrated  as  an  alterative  remedy  in  a  variety  of  diseases, 
especially  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
syphilitic  eruptions ;  it  is  also  of  great  service  in  the  cure  of  obsti- 
nate ulcers,  connected  with  general  derangement  of  the  health. 

MERCUWr   WriH    CHALK 

Is  the  mildest  preparation  of  mercury ;  hence  it  is  often  used  in 
many  of  the  complaints  of  children.  It  acts  less  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels  than  other  mercurials,  and  is  therefore  frequently  pi*e- 
scribed  when  calomel  and  blue  pill  cannot  be  borne.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

MERCURIAL   OINTMENT 

Rubbed  into  the  skin  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  system  as 
Other  preparations  of  mercury  taken  internally ;  hence  this  is  the 
most  eligible  method  of  inducing  salivation  when  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  too  irritable  to  bear  calomel  or  blue  pill.  Half  a  dnu*hni 
to  a  drachm,  rubbed  in  night  and  morning  on  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  is  the  quantity  used  ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
speedy  effect,  the  same  quantity  may  be  employed  every  hour.  The 
warm  bath  occasionally  favors  the  absorption  of  the  mercury.    Thi« 
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ointment  is  also  used  as  a  dressing  to  syphilitic  sores,  to  destroy  in- 
Bects  on  the  skin,  and,  combined  with  camphor  (byway  of  friction). 
to  reduce  various  kinds  of  chronic  tumors. 


MICROSCOPE. 

The  microscope  is  an  instrument  that  is  now  quite  familiar  to 
many  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  accouTpauying  cut  (ace  cut)  rci)re8ents  one  of  the  more 
common  forms  of  microscope.  The  tube  a,  b  contains  the  lenses. 
Those  at  a  form  the  ^//^-piece,  and  those  at  b  the  ^'<?c^ghlsses. 
The  specimens  to  lie  examined  are  put  on  c,  on  which  the  mirror 
D  throws  tlie  light.     The  apparatus  is  adjusted  at  f  and  e. 

Some  microsco|>es  have  three  eye-pieces,  several  object-glasses. 
Microscopes  magnify  in  all  directions,  and  many  thoxiHand 'times 
the  measurement  of  the  object  examined. 

The  njicroscope  has  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  science 
of  medicine.  It  has  given  a  new  imi)etus  to  the  study  of  disease, 
and  has  really  created  an  era  in  science. 

It  informs  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
of  the  bones,  and  of  the  various  tissues,  se- 
cretions, and  excretions  of  the  body  in  health 
and  in  disease.  By  its  aid  we  can  distinguish  the 
uiueous  secretions  of  tlie  urethra,  the  bladder, 
the  mouth,  and  the  vagina.  By  its  aid  we 
can  detect  in  the  spermatic  fluid  the  presence 
or  absence  of  spermatozoa.  By  its  aid  we 
can  determine  the  existence  of  that  most 
serious  attection  of  tlie  kidneys  —  Bright's 
disease.  (See  Bnylit'^8  Disease,)  By  its  aid 
we  Om  Btudv  a  large  number  of  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  which  with- 
out it  we  could  know  little  or  nothing.  By 
its  aid  we  can  determine  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  tumors,  and  dec^ide  in  regard  to  the 
probabilities  of  life  or  death  with  those  who  suffer  from  them.  By 
its  aid  we  can  detect  the  stains  of  blood,  and  thus  help  to  convict 
the  guilty  criminal,  or  acquit  the  innocent.  By  its  aid  we  now 
know,  or  think  we  know,  the  mysterious  sources  of  many  of  our 
most  terrible  diseases;  that  ague  is  caused  by  a  spore  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  a  large  number  of  our  fevers  are  transmitted  by 
the  same  agency ;  that  the  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we  breathe 
are  always  filled  with  animalcules  and  fungi,  in  number  and  variety 
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|»H>t  romi'ieiiension.  By  its  aid  we  huvt*  rurcntly  solv^ 
luy&tery  of  that  loathsome  disease  trichinosis  (see  Trichirkia. 
and  discovered  that  the  worm  found  in  the  tltssh  4>f  the  l*u^ 
'is  prcipagHt^d  by  millions  in  the  mnscles  of  tho:^e  whi»  uarvWh 
eat  it  \nieuoked  or  underdone.  And  ret  microscopic  science  is  Yd 
in  it^  infancy.     Its  jjroudest  trtninphe  ai'e  yet  in  tlie  futoie.        ^ 


MILK  ABSCESS. 

In tlami nation  may  attack  both  the  breasts  at  the  same  x\viift} 
\^  generally  confined  to  one  only;  and  it  otten  happens  thnt  afti^ 
one  is  iiealed  the  otlier  iK^comcs  inflamed.  The  acute  foi-m 
iifteetion  usually  (Mmiinenees  three  or  four  days  utter  deiiverj';^ 
breast  bect»iries  hut,  painful,  swollen,  haixl,  and  red  at  particfllir 
parts^,  or  over  Us  whole  surfucc  Tlie  local  g^ymptoms  are  aec«>tupfr 
nied  witli  fever,  which  h  more  or  lets  severe  according  ti>  tk 
extent  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Soiuetime^  the  f«a 
becomCuS  excruciating,  and  is  increased  by  the  slisjrhtegt  nv>' 
the  patient  is  deprived  uf  sleep;  the  whole  bre;t8t  is  enlar-L,  : 
the  swelling  and  piuu  even  extend  to  the  arm-pit.  In  some 
the  breast  acquires  a  lobulated  or  knotted  appearance,  a£  if 
were  several  distinct  tumoi^s.  This  disease  require%j>row/^ 
ment,  lest  an  abscess  form,  producing  a  "broken  breast/' 

Treatment — The  first  indication  is  to  prevent  the 
terminating  in  the  formation  td"  matter.     Bnt   tlie  means 
employed  for  this  puq>ose  ai*c  not  likely  to  be  eiicce^fnl 
resorted  to  at   a  \^\'y  early  stage ;  and  in  numerous  instan* 
spite  of  the  most  active  remedies,  suppuration  cannot  be  pre^t!i 
The  bowels  ought  to  be  freely  acted  upon  by  repeated  doses  ol 
amn  nalUy  SeidlHz  powdcru^  or  any  other  cooling  saline  purg 
Low  diet  18  to  be  strictly  enjoined;  and  the  breasts  are  to  l)e 
at  proper  intervals  by  means  of  the  breast  glass  or  pump,  this  o] 
tion  being  performed  as  gently  as  possible. 

If  ctjltl  applications  incrense  the  patient^s  suffering,  warm  li 
or  bread  poultices  are  to  be  substituted;  or  the  \%*ell-kiiown  po] 
mode  of  applying  warmth,  called  by  nurses  *^  bowling  the  b 
may  be  employed.     A  wooden  bowl,  well  heated  bv  inimer^ti 
boiling  water,  is  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  the  breast,  being  pro| 
l'r(»tected  by  flannel,  is  then  tn  be  placed  in  it,  and  siipportc^i 
suitable  bandage.     The  dish  retains  file  heat  a  considerable 
and  thus  an  equal  degree  of  warmth  is  coUhtantly  appli< 
tlie  6oi»thius^  influence  of  wliich  the  milk  often  flows  capi' 
the  great  relief  of  the  patient 
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To  moderate  the  feverish  symptoms  and  alleviate  the  pain,  the 
•nbjoined  draught  may  be  given  every  four  houi-s : 

Mindererus'  BpiriC,  tbreo  drachms, 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  morphine,  ft-om  five  to  eight  drops, 

Water,  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

MILK  FEVER. 

It  frequently  happens  that  women  are  affected,  on  the  third  day 
after  delivery,  with  headache  and  feverish  symptoms,  generally  j^re- 
ceded  by  slight  shivering  or  a  sensation  of  chilliness ;  the  skin  he- 
comes  hot,  the  pulse  full  and  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  with  considei'u- 
ble  thirst,  and  the  breasts  are  turgid,  and  tender  or  painful. 

To  counteract  this  state  of  febrile  excitement,  the  child  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  breasts  at  an  early  period  after  delivery,  and 
fthis  should  be  done  repeatedly  until  the  milk  begins  to  flow.  On 
the  third  morning  a  mild  dose  of  castor-oil  (half  an  ounce),  lenitive 
electuary,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  should  be  taken  ;  but  cooling 
Baline  purgatives  are  to  be  preferred  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  fever. 

If  the  breasts  become  much  distended  with  milk,  and  if  relief 
be  not  afforded  by  frequently  putting  the  child  to  them,  it  will  then 
be  advisable  to  draw  off  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  milk  by 
means  of  a  breast-glass  or  pump. 

To  subdue  the  feverish  symptoms,  two  scruples  or  more  of  nitre 
dissolved  in  barley-water  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
the  bowels  are  to  be  pretty  freely  acted  upon  by  laxative  draughts, 
as  above  directed  ;  and  low  diet  must  be  strictly  enjoined. 

MINDERERUS'  SPIRIT. 

Mindererus'  spirit,  or  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  is 
much  employed  as  a  sudorific,  i.e.  a  medicine  producing  sweat. 
It  promotes  perspiration,  without  quickening  the  circulaticm,  or 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  body ;  hence  it  is  given  in  fever,  acute 
^heumati^m,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  where  stimulating 
Budoriflcs  are  inadmissible.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  tablespoon fu Is 
every  two  or  three  hours,  warm  barley-water  or  some  other  mild 
beverage  being  taken  freely  to  promote  its  oi>eration.  It  is  usually 
taken  in  combination  with  nitre  and  the  preparations  of  antimony. 

MISCARRIAGE  AND  ABORTION. 

The  expulsion  of  the  child  from  the  womb  at  any  time  between 
ihe  seventh  month  and  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation  is  called 
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jff  etna  Cure  labor;  and  when  t!»e  Icctus  js  f-\] 

imnith  the  prcxce?^  is  called  m marriage  uv  ^ 

case  tlie  fetus  is  eitlier  already  dead,  or  its  dittbretit  oi^u? 

ButHciently  developed  to  admit  of  life  heing  BU^tHined. 

Str  nuiriy  t•i^cnlrn^rarlecs  in  lift^  at'fc  as  occai^iuntil  efiuj^e*  i»f 
carrin^j^t',  that  the  limits  of  this  work  will  only  allow  us  to  m 
some  uf  the  principal  of  them,  amoT»^  which  mav  be  mew 
various  ntental  emotions,  as  sudden  fright,  anger,  juv,  dieic^fpoinl^ 
meiit,  and  di&tress  of  ndnd  from  wliatever  caiiso ;  violent  ci>u^tii( 
excessive  purging  or  constipatii*n  of  rlie  bowels,  pixifiise  blood-let- 
ting,  falls,  bluwis,  Bca-riiekne&i>,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  aud  tk 
various  caus^  which  c-xcite  undue  detcnninatiiin  of  blood  U»  tk 
womb,  as  over-exertion  in  walking,  riding,  or  dancing,  err^ 
diet,  and  imnioderate  sexual  indulgence. 

Some  women  are  so  constituted  that  any  oi  the  alK>ve-jiieii 
causes  may  rea<lily  induce  miscarriage,  whereas  in  otberb  it 
he  brought  on  by  the  strangest  moral  or  physical  causesi*     X 
ous  cnses  are  reci»rded  \>i  vitileut  means  having  Ixjen  unsuc 
employ  ed  to  procure  ahortluu  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
tliat  even  where  these  criminal  measures  do  succeed^  it  is  ol 
the  e\|*ense  of  the  woman's  life.     The  s;ymptoins  preceding 
compimying  miscarriage  vary  according  to  tlie  jKiriod  of  pre[ 
at  which  it  occui's;  during  the  first  two   mouths  this   einbi 
foetus*is  discharged  witliout  pain  or  much  loss  of  bUuid. 
happens  at  this  early  stage  that  the  woman  is  not  a^ 
miscarried,  and  attributes  the  discharge  to  the  return  t>f  the 
At  a  later  period  the  death  of  tlie  faHus  is  announced  by  , 
depresifion  of  strength  and  spirits,  j>alpitalion  of  the  heart,  j^ali 
of  the  countenance,  fetid  breath,  a  sensation  of  eoldni*sB  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  raucoys  discharge  from   the 
organs ;  sometimes  there  is  frcKpient  dcJ:^ire  to  void  urine,  ajid 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  month  the  movements  of  the  child  c 
be  felt.     These  signs  are  followed  by  more  c^r  less  proftisi5  fltn 
and  clots  of  coagulated  blood  may  be  observed,  whicli  serve  toi 
tinguisli  tJns  discharge  from  that  of  the  healthj-  nienstrnal 
which  never  coagulates.     The  Hooding  is  ^iceoinpanied  with 
pain,  extending  from  tJie  navel  to  the  genitals ;  and   beaiuug 
pains,  resembling  those  of  regular  labor,  ai'e  occasionally  felt, 
last  the  fietus  comes  away,  atid  is  generally  enveloped  in  its 
branes  when  the  accident  occurs  before  the  third  month  of 
nancy  x  \x\  the  following  months  the  meml^ranous  bag  eontai 
tlie  fifitns  bursts,  and  the  watei^s  are  immediately  dischargi 
tJie  fa^tus  comes  away,  aad  finally  the  atter-birth. 
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Sometimes  symptoms  threatening  abortion  continue  during  two 
or  tliree  days;  the  woman  is  fii*st  attacked  with  rigors  or  shiver- 
ings ;  shortly  afterwards  the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  full,  the  skin 
hot  with  thirst,  and  other  signs  of  general  excitement,  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  loins,  followed  by  discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity,  with  pains  at  intervals  resembling  those  which 
take  place  at  the  commencement  of  natural  labor.  When  such 
Bj'raptoms  arc  manifested  miscarriage  is  very  likely  to  occur,  yet 
by  timely  and  judicious  treatment  this  accident  may  be  averted,  the 
bearing-down  pains  may  be  suspended,  and  the  flooding  checked, 
and  the  womb  may  retain  the  child  until  the  full  period.  But 
when  tlie  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  soften,  and  the  bag  of 
waters  begins  to  protrude,  while  the  discharge  and  contractile  pains 
continue,  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  miscaiTiage  will  be  fruitless. 

Miscarriage  takes  i}lace  most  frequently  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy ;  when  it  happens  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  decay  and  death  of  the  fcBtus,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
common  cause,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  when  it  occurs  suddenly 
from  accidental  or  violent  causes;  under  all  circumstances,  the 
danger  increases  with  the  advance  of  pregnancy.  Sometimes  the 
after-birth  is  retained  for  several  weeks  after  the  foetus  has  been 
expelled,  becomes  putrid,  and  is  discharged  in  detached  pieces; 
or  it  may  remain  during  several  months,  and  then  be  thrown  off 
in  a  shrivelled  or  partially  dried  state,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy 
mass. 

Treatment — ^When,  from  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  it  would  be  useless  to' 
attempt  preventing  miscarriage ;  but  if  signs  of  plethora  (fulness 
of  blood)  and  general  excitement  be  manifested,  together  with  the 
local  premonitory  symptoms  already  noticed,  we  then  have  it 
greatly  in  our  power  to  ward  off  the  threatened  accident,  and  this 
may  even  be  effected  after  flooding  and  irregular  pains  have  been 
experienced ;  but  if  tlie  waters  be  discharged,  miscarriage  is  in- 
evitable!  In  all  cases,  but  more  especially  where  the  woman  is 
nervous  and  of  an  irritable  temperament,  it  is  advisable  to  ad- 
minister an  opiate  (half  a  grain  of  morphine^  or  fifteen  drops 
of  hudanum)  immediately  atler  the  bleeding,  in  order  to  allay  the 
bearing-down  pains  or  contractions  of  the  womb.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  light  farinaceous  food,  as  arrow-root,  sago,  toasted  bread, 
•fee. ;  and  lemonade,  soda-water,  or  any  other  cool  beverage  may  be 
drank  freely.  But  the  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  with- 
out which  neither  the  above  nor  any  other  means  are  likely  to 
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be  of  much  service,  is  mental  and  b  jdily  quietnde.    Thb  ransl  k 
etiictlj  attended   to  from    the  time  tbat   preraonitory  &yTn)tt<ittt» 
luakc  their  appearunue  until  all  danger  is  past.     The  aiHinm*M 
should  be  large  and  ivell-aired,  and  the  patient  should  He  m  • 
inuttress  or  conch,  with  the  body  li^^htlj  covered.     In  the  «'f«oij 
of  flooding  coming  on,  cold  applications   are    to   be   assidwniifyj 
employed,   as   before   directed,   until    the   discli^irge    is    tmslH^ 
Wlien  the  pahts  and  flooding  have  ceased,  a  little  casiar-oil,  wWi 
from  ten  to  fitYeen  drops  of  hudanum^  or  a  tnild  doee  of  rAuidii 
and  nwgnmia^  may  be  given  to  act  gently  on  the  boweK 

Wlien  all  our  efibrts  to  prevent  miscaiTiae^  prove  ineffectual, 
and  the  foetus  is  expelled,  while  the  after-birth  is  retained  in  the 
Womb  and  the  flooding  continues,  the  ergot  of  rye^  or  phi|grni 
the  vagina,  in  the  manner  recommended  under  the  hcid 
FJoodlng^  should  be  emphjyed ;  or  the  acetate  of  lead^  wliieh 
H  powerful  eftect  in  subduing  hemorrhage,  may  be  administered. 

The  cold  hip-bath^  or  sponging  the  lower  exti^emirles  and  la« 
part  of  the  belly  with   cold   vinegar  and  water,  strict  atteolia 
to    diet,    moderate   but   rcj^ular  exercise,  cooling  saliue  laxstii^l 
and   abstaining  from    conjugal   intercourse  during  the   fir«t  fiit 
months  of  pregnancy,  w*ill  bo  finmd  tlie  beet  preventives  of  oiii* 
ear  ri  age, 

Women  who  have  once  miscarried  should  be  especially  eartfU 
of  tlicmsclves  at  the  time  corresponding  to  the  men-^'i  *  n  ! 
and  Ibr  two  or  three  davs  before  and  after.     The  re.  ,  - 

sition  should  be  maintained  at  such  times,  and  the  diet  shooMI 
moderate.     Hot  drinks  of  all  kinds  must  bo  avoided, 

MONSEL'S    SOLUTION    (OR    SOLUTION     OF    PEKSCl 

PRATE    OF    IRON). 

This  is  our  best  agent  for  arrcstmg  the  flow  of   blood 
a  H'ound.     It  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  bleedino^  orifiire. 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  when  a  large  artery   \i\%&  U 
opened,  pressure  must  be   used  in  addition  to  our  other  at 
cations.  ' 

MORTIFICATION. 


Tlie  appearances  of  a  mortified  part  are  very  striking,  and 
once   seen  can  seldom  be  mistaken   afterwards.     They   are 
obs^ervcd  in  cases  of  mortification  from  cold,  or  in   that  pec 
fojm  <.>t'  the  disease  which  often  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  ]L»eop1« 
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The  parts  so  affected  lose  gradually  all  feeling,  the  natural  licat  is 
aJso  lost,  and  the  mortified  portion  of  tlie  body  or  limb  becomes 
quite  cold ;  it  is  of  a  brown,  livid  or  black  color:  decomposition 
now  takes  place  sooner  or  later;  the  scarf-skin  is  raised  up  in  little 
tumors  from  the  gas  which  is  disengaged  by  the  decomposing  flesh ; 
a  very  ofl^ensive  odor  is  emitted,  and  any  discharge  which  may 
accompany  the  mortification  is  of  a  highly  fetid  kind.  The  dead 
part  is  now  either  removed  from  the  body  by  a  natural  process, 
or  excites  a  species  of  low  fever,  which  eventually  terminates 
in  death. 

It  sliould,  however,  be  remarked  that  in  many  cases  mortifica- 
tiHU  is  not  so  complete  as  we  have  just  described  it  to  be;  but  is 
preceded  by  what  medical  men  call  (jaiujrene.  Here  the  i>arts  arc 
not  completely  dead,  but  are  more  or  less  rapidly  approaching  to 
a  state  of  mortification  ;. the  powei-s  of  life  in  the  ]>art  are  much 
diminished,  but  not  quite  extinct;  some  feeling  still  remains,  and 
the  blood  circulates  in  some  of  the  vessels. 

Causes  and  Symptouis, — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
mortification  is  unquestionai)ly  inflammation.  When  certain  parts 
i)f  the  body  are  violently  inflamed  (more  especially  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  of  an  erysipelatous  kind)  they  are  subject  to  partial  or 
complete  mortification,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  ])er- 
sons  of  dissipated  hal^its,  or  those  whose  health  is  reduced  by  poor 
food,  bad  air,  and  irregular  modes  of  life.  When  mortification  is 
about  to  take  i)lacc  we  generally  find  that  the  i)ain  and  fever  which 
accompanied  the  inflammation  suddenly  diminish  or  altogether  sub- 
side; the  aflected  part  gets  soft,  and  loses  its  natural  heat  and  feeling, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  dark  or  livid  color;  the  scarf- 
skin  soon  becomes  separated  from  the  true  skin  underneath,  and 
sometimes  vesicles  filled  with  fluid,  and  resembling  small  blisters, 
ap{)ear  on  diflferent  points  of  the  mortified  surface.  Our  descrip- 
tion is  confined  to  mortification  of  exten\nl  parts,  for  when  any  of 
the  internal  organs  are  attacked  by  mortification,  the  case  is  alto- 
jjcther  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 

The  life  of  any  portion  of  the  body  cannot  be  sustained  without 
a  due  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  power;  hence  any  cause  which 
suspends  or  interrupts  this  supply  nuiy  excite  mortification.  Thus 
long-continued  pressure  will  often  occasion  mortification,  as  we 
trccpiently  see  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  &c.  Cold,  also,  is  often 
another  cause;  and  people  should  always  remember  that  when 
parts  which  have  been  frost-bitten  or  frozen  are  suddenly  warmed, 
they  are  verj'  apt  to  be  attacked  by  gangrene  and  mortification. 

Treai/menL — When  the  inflammatory  symjitoms  have  been  re» 
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moved,  or  when  from  the  beginning  the  mortification  is  attended 
with  low  nervous  fever,  and  tlie  patient  seems  to  be  sinking  under 
the  disease,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  support  his  strength 
1)}'  a  mild,  nourishing  diet,  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  by  cor- 
dials. Tlie  best  cordial,  perhaps,  which  we  can  give  is  a  wine-glass- 
ful of  Slierry  or  Madeira  wine,  every  four  hours  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

As  in  many  cases  of  mortification,  the  pain,  restlessness,  and 
anxiety  of  the  patient  are  distressing,  we  must  endeavor  to  mitigate 
the  pain  and  relieve  the  suffering  by  opiate  medicines.  These  may 
be  combined  with  the  quinine,  if  the  latter  be  given,  or  with  a  fe\i 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  camphor.  As  it  has  been  proved  that 
in  many  cases  opium  produces  a  stimulating  eflTect,  it  will  be  more 
prudent  to  administer  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  every 
five  or  six  hours. 

Ilowever,  in  the  peculiar  species  of  mortification  which  attacks 
the  toes  and  feet  of  old  people,  we  may  give  one  grain  of  solid 
opium  every  three  or  four  hours  with  advantage. 

The  local  treatment  of  mortification  is  very  simpla  The  best 
thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  envelop  the  mortified  part  in  a  large 
poultice,  and  renew  the  latter  as  often  during  the  day  as  cleanliness 
may  require.  The  following  poultices  are  those  most  frequently 
recommended  by  sui-geons : 

Charcoal  Poultios. 

Add  about  two  ouDoes  of  finely  powdered  cbarooal  to  half  a  pound  of  oommoo  lin- 
seed poultice^  • 

Beeb  Poulticx. 

Take  of  the  grounds  of  strong  beer  half  a  pint;  add  as  much  oatmeal  as  wiU  maka 
it  pretty  thick,  and  then  stir  it  up. 

Teast  Poultiob. 

Add  to  an  infusion  of  malt  as  mucli  oatmeal  as  will  render  the  sabatanoe  of  a  proper 
thickness,  and  then  add  a  spoonful  of  yeast.  When  the  mortified  portions  are  being  de- 
tached, and  the  patient  complains  of  much  pain,  we  may  add  two  or  three  teaspoonfiila 
of  laudanum  to  the  poultice. 

To  counteract  the  fetid  discharge  and  smell  which  always  attend 
cases  of  mortification,  we  may  use  with  advantage  the  chlorine 
lotion^  composed  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  to  eight  parts  of 
water. 

MOUTH,  INFLAMMATIONS  OF. 

Children  are  most  liable  to  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  recognized  by  the  redness, 
swelling,  and  soreness  of  the  gums  and  tongue. 

It  is  treated  by  solutions  of  marshrmAJtUmo^  or  boiHxm^  or  chl/yraU 
of  potash. 
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TJt7*\8h. — The  symptoms  of  tfiis  disease  are  small  whitish  points 
and  patches  in  the  mouth.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  fever. 
It  is  connected  witli  a  vegetative  growth, — the  cndeum  albicans. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  disease  is  chlorate  of  potash^  in 
doses  of  from  5  to  30  grains,  according  to  age  of  patient.  It  may 
be  given  in  solution.     (See  Chlm^ate  of  Potash.) 

When  the  child  is  feeble  it  should  be  supported  by  tonics. 

Parents  should  avoid  tampering  with  their  children  too  much  in 
this  or  in  similar  affections.  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  use 
only  simple  measures  until  the  physician  arrives. 

It  is  generally  safe  to  use  chlorate  of  potash  in  almost  any  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Canker  of  the  mouth  is  a  very  disagreeable  and  sometimes  pro- 
tracted disease. 

It  consists  of  an  vlcer^  that  forms  on  the  gums,  or  lips,  or  cheek. 
It  is  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color.  It  is  usually  of  a 
very  offensive  odor. 

The  ulcer  may  be  washed  with  glycerine  and  water,  weak  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  and  water  (see  Lotions)^  and  may  be  touched 
with  "  blue-stone "  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  patient. 

Oangrene  of  the  mouth  is  a  very  serious  disease.  It  begins  witli 
an  ulcer  on  tlie  cheek  or  gums.  In  time  this  spreads  and  assumes 
the  character  of  mortification.  The  discharge  is  of  a  most  offen- 
sive character.    The  disease  may  extend  even  to  the  bone. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  poor  and  insufficient  food,  and  by  bad 
air.    It  is  an  alarming  affection,  and  needs  the  best  possible  skill. 

The  great  thing  is  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  system  of  the 
child  by  stimulants,  tonics,  and  nourishing  food.  Beef-tea  should 
be  used  freely,  and  if  necessary  brandy  or  whiskey  may  be  given. 

To  the  ulcer  we  may  apply  lotions  of  carbolic  acidj  or  of  per- 
manganate  of  potash^  or  sulphite  of  soda.    (See  Lotions.) 

Nurm^g  sore  mot^^A.— This  is  the  familiar  complaint  of  those 
who  nurse  children. 

Like  all  other  inflammations  of  the  mouth,  it  is  best  treated  by 
chlorate  of  potash.  For  adults  it  may  be  given  in  large  doses,  say 
20  grains. 

MOVEMENT  CUEE. 

The  Swedish  Movements,  that  were  originally  proposed  by  Ling, 
have  recently  obtained  a  deserved  popularity.     Establishments  for 
coDdncting  this  method  of  treatment  are  already  in  operation. 
46 
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onnuTroiiB  or  trb  motbodt  oub& 


Strictly  fipeaking,  all  mnBcnlar  exercise — walking,  running. 
ridinfjCt  jumping,  skating,  riding  volucijiedeB — is  a  part  of  the  move- 
ment cure.  In  onr  estalilislnoents,  whiah  are,  or  Bliould  bt*,  (con- 
ducted bjexperiencf^d  hantb,  the  movements  are  caret'oUy  elaborated 
ftmi  svstetnatized  by  the  siid  of  maeliinery  and  variuua  contrivances. 
In  fehoit,  tlie  '*  niuveinente  ■'  are  Bitnply  ex^rehe  refined  and  HtjM- 
,  ti*}nafhe/L  They  exerfjse  portions  of  the  bodvj  esj»ecially  f»f  the 
internal  organs,  that  are  little  affected  by  ordinary  activity.  Hence 
their  great  benefit  in  many  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  these  internal 
organs,  especially  of  the  abdomen. 

General  eUctrizaimn  and  the  '*  niovcment-s "  both  cause  many 
muscular  contractions,  and  in  this  way  increase  the  processes  of 
waste  and  repair  in  the  eyistem.  Both  are  useful  in  djBpepsia, 
hypochondria,  constipation,  paralysis,  and  nervous  e>diaustiou  and 
other  conditions  of  debility. 


BXEH0IBE8  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  CUBE. 

We  present  herewith  some  cuts  repr^enting  a  few  of  the  exer- 
cises and  manipulations  of  the  movement  cure.  They  are  ti^keii 
from  Rotli's  treatiae  r^u  the  subject.  These  are  but  a  few  of  uumy 
that  miu:lit  be  deseril>ed.  Mechanical  appliances  of  various  kinds 
are  ejnployed.  Sotoc  of  these  are  put  in  motion  by  steam-power. 
Gymrutstics  nre  \^ery  properly  included  under  Jfjvefnent  Cure, 
The  gymnasium  is  really  an  establishment  for  tlie  preservation  nf 
liealth  and  the  cure  of  disease  by  muscular  movements.  The  chief 
diiierence  between  the  two  lies  in  tliis,  that  in  tlie  one  case  the 
I  movements  are  niostiy  passive,  in  the  other  mostly  active.  The 
movement  cure  is  chiefly  designed  for  those  who  are  partial  or  com- 
plete invjilifls,  the  gymnasium  for  those  who  are  comparatively 
t!l.      The  one  is  used  to  regain  health,  tlie  other  to  retafi  it. 

This  distiuction  is  a  very  general  one,  and  is  by  no  means  always 
I  or  necessarily  observed,  Invrdids  who  are  quite  weak  may  he  much 
Vbenetited  oy  a  judicious  use  of  light  gymnastics,  and  tliose  who  are 
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in  comparative  liealtli  may  also  be  prot5ti?(l  bjr  tlie  passive  cxeru*^ 
ut"  tlic  movement  cure. 

Gymnastics  have  been  recommended  by  pbysicianB  fmra 
early  periodic.     The  Greiiks  were  Ikmons  fur  their  atliletic  gmtir;^. 
CoBceniing  the  dress  of  the  gymnast  Mr.  Watson  remark*: 
"  The  dress  opens  in  front,  and  is  both  more  convenient  mi 
more  heaiitiful  than  one  which  opens  behind.     It  is  so  c<^ 
that  tlie  wearer'8  limbs  are  as  free  as  air ;  that  she  can  * 
her  hands,  with  arms  vertical,  above  her  head  without  diseomfart 
'*It  will  l>e  obfteiTed  that  the  gentleman's  dress  is  !•  -  ' 

fortable.  Theprimaryoljeetof  thect- 
exhibit  rounded  and  shapely  limbs  and  well 
oped  muscles,  hut  to  give  ease  and  comfort  r  ►  in- 
student  in  all  ^.tf  his  positions  and  inoveinents*     Tl«  i 
military  jacket,  without  unnecessary  padding, 
selected.     It  has  no  useless  skirt,  and  the  ©ilbi 
neither  liigli  nor  stiff.    The  trousers,  which  are 
loose,  are  gathered  in  and  buttoned  at  the 
or  fastened  with  an  elastic  band  or  a  ^matl  §i 
"  Students  may  exercise  in  their  street  d 
The  gentlemen  will  remove  tlieir  coats.    The  1 
will  use  elastic  bands  to  sustain  theii*  skirts,  ^»  t 
the  wearei's''  legs  and   feet  may   have    free  pi 
Bathing  dresses  will  very  generally  be  found 
and  appropriate  for  these  exercises.^' 

Concerning  dnml>hells  Mr.  Watson  gives  ll 
suggestions : 

*sCast*iron  dumh-bclls  of    proper    form 
weiglit  are  deservedly  popular  among  the  I*est  j 
nasts.    Heavy  bells,  hMwevor^  are  almost  ul^cIcs?! 
exorcise,  afft>rding  only  a  few  movements  that  f^* 
as  a  test  of  strength.     When  using  a  eini^le  bell  1 
this  purpose,  both  arms  sliould  b*-  '        '  tot 

same  extent,  bo  b&  to  avoid  a  one-si  u  _        ^tm 

•'Dumb-bells    weighing   from    three    to 
[tounds,  properly  used,  are  suffieJently  heavy 
the  strongest  man.     Be  one*s  time  never  eo  tnn 
limited,  they  ehouU  not  weigh  more  than  tweed 
five  pounds  to  the  pair, 

'*  The  best  and  niost  approved  dnmb-bell  jii  t^ 
present  time  is  turne<l  frt)m  w^ood.      Tlje  timl 
should  he  sawed  into  scantlings^  and  well  sea^n 
before  turning  it  into  bells.      Maple,  beech.  f»ir 
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WCTfilHKi  WITH  BIKQflL 


ROWINO  IS  A  SINOIJC  W1IKBRT. 


Thifl,  when  not  carried  to  excen,  is  ono  of  tho  beat  of  our  methods  of  exercise.    Boat-racing^  foe 
who  are  to  lead  sedentary  lives,  is  not  to  be  oommended.    It  is  too  violent  and  exhaostinjf. 
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oak,  and  hickory  make  very  good  bells  for  family  and  school  use 
Locust  is  the  best  domestic  \vo(.^d  for  this  purpose  ;  rosewood  is  still 
better  ;  ligiium-vita3  is  best  of  all." 

From  J.  Madison  Watson's  excellent  treatise  on  thi&  i^nbject  I 
have,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  selected  a  few  cuts  illustrating 
some  of  the  exercises  with  the  waml^  rings y  dumb-bells y  and  Indian 
dubs.  The  dotted  lines  denote  the  positions  assumed  by  the  operator 
durinir  the  exercises. 

The  "  Lifting  Cure  "  is  a  modification  of  the  movement  cure, 
and  is  to  be  so  considered  by  those  who  inquire  concerning  it.  The 
objection  to  the  lifting  cure  is  that  it  is  too  excVasive,  The  move- 
ment cure  should  exercise  the  whole  body,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
And  yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  some  patients  do  receive 
benefit  from  the  use  of  these  special  methods  of  movement. 

There  are  those  to  whom  any  form  of  active  or  passive  exercise 
— by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called — is  always  more  or  less  bene- 
ficial. 

It  is  a  mistake^to  suppose  tliat  there  is  any  mysterious  virtue  in 
any  special  method  of  exercises  as  such.  Many  who  are  benefited 
by  a  course  of  treatment  by  the  lifting  cure,  or  by  the  rubbing  cure, 
or  hy  jMHinding^  or  by  any  or  all  of  the  operations  of  the  movement 
cure,  would  have  been  still  more  benefited  by  a  trip  into  the  coun- 
try, a  week  of  hunting  or  fishing,  or  by  a  few  weeks'  eJPperience 
in  boating.  The  great  advantage  of  the  movement  cure  is  that  it 
systematizes  exercise,  and  by  the  novelty  of  its  arrangements  in- 
duces many  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  who  otherwise  would 
not  use  their  muscles  at  all.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  on^ecret 
of  the  remarkable  success  of  general  electrisation  in  nervous  diseases 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  causes  vigorous  and  repeated  contractions  of  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  muscles  of  tlie  body. 

RUBBING 

Is  a  species  of  muscular  exercise.  It  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  movement  cure. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Of  this  science  we  as  yet  know  little  or  nothing.  The  evidence 
that  there  is  a  certain  mysterious  force  in  the  system,  by  means  of 
which  one  person  can  infiuencc  another,  is,  to  say  the  least,  sug- 
gestive. 

The  rubbing  exercises  of  the  movement  cure  unquestionably 
benefit  in  some  other  way  than  b}'  merely  exciting  muscular  activity 
and  stimulating  the  circulation. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  future  the  mystery  of  this  force 
will  be  explained. 

MUMPS. 

This  disease  is  seated  in  the  parotid  gland  and  surrounding 
cellular  substance.  It  is  Bomctimes  epidemic,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  contagious.  It  usually  commences  with  slight  shivering, 
followed  by  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  which  sel- 
dom run  high.  The  constitutional  derangement  is  soon  followed  l)y 
swelling  under  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  gradually. extending  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  throat  affected.  The  swollen  parts  feel 
firm  and  elastic,  are  slightly  red,  and  tender  or  painful.  When 
the  tumefaction  is  extensive,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  pain  on  moving  the  jaws.  Tlie  disciise  generally  begins  to 
subside  on  the  fourth  or  tifth  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  neck  resumes  its  natural  appearance ;  but  in  some  cases,  when 
the  swelling  is  diminishing  at  the  neck,  the  testicles  in  males  and 
tlie  breasts  in  females  become  swollen;  tliis  continues  for  some 
days,  and  then  disappear  gradually.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
testicles  remain  enlarged  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  When 
the  disciuse  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  neck,  the  testicle  or 
breast  of  the  same  side  only  is  affected.  This  disease  occurs 
most  frequently  in  children,  and  generally  in  those  of  scrofulous 
constitution. 

Treatme7\t — The  mumps  seldom  require  medical  treatment. 
Stimulating  food  and  drink  should  be  avoided ;  mild  laxatives  are 
necessary,  and  a  little  purified  nitre  dissolved  in  barley-water  may 
be  taken.  The  neck  should  be  protected  from  cold  by  covering  it 
with  tine  flannel.  If  thfe  testicles  or  breasts  become  swollen  and 
painful  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  leeches,  and  afterwards  warm 
fomentations  of  marsh  mallow  or  poppy-heads,  and  warm  poultices 
of  linseed  or  bread  and  milk. 

MURIATIO   ACID. 

It  IS  sometimes  employed  both  internally  and  as  a  gargle 
in  tyi>hus  fever  and  scarlatina.  From  eight  to  fifteen  drops,  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  water,  are  used  by  some  practitioners  as  an 
injection  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  good 
adjuvant  to  mercury  in  syphilitic  cases,  where  there  is  constitu- 
tional irritability  complicated  with  debility. 

NiircHnuriatio  Add^  which  is  so  much  used  in  diseases  of 
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acid  to  Jim  pwU 


tbe  liver,  is  camposed  uf  tJiree  parts  nitric 
muriatic  acid. 

The  dose  is  from  three  to  eight  drops  in  sweetened  water. 


MUSK. 

Musk  is  a  peculiar  fiecretion  wliicli  is  deposited  in  a  Bmall  lac 
situated  near  tlie  umbilicus  of  the  Moschus  JftMchifem^^  or  muilE 
animal^  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Muuntains  and  other  eley&tal 
regions  of  Asia. 

The  dose  is  from  six  to  twenty  grains,  repeated,  if  neceswy, 
every  tive  or  six  hours.  It  h  diihcidt  to  obtain  that  whieb  a 
genuine. 

NASAL  DOUCUK 


saljB 


This  is  a  very  simple  arnmgement  for  cleansing  the  nasal 
sages  in  catarrh  {rhudti^),  (See  Catarrh,)  It  consists  of  a  bottle, 
with  a  piece  af  rubber  tubing  attached  to  an  outlet  at  tlie  bi^ttiiia 
To  use  the  douche,  till  the  bottle  partly  or  entirely  with  the  reik 
solution  of  common  salt  or  chlorate  of  potash,  or  whatever  is  desired  j 
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place  one  end  of  the  rubber  tube  in  one  of  the  nostrils  ;  now  alo 
raise  the  bottle  high  enough  so  that  the  liquid  will  flow  into 
noatril  and  out  of  the  other^  thus  cleansing  both  pjissages,  (See  i 
This  is  an  excellent  domestic  remedy  for  catarrh  of  tlie^ 
(See  Catarrh,) 


NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

The  types  of  disease,  like  the  types  of  character,  change  with  i 
progress  of  civilizatiuii.    If  we  look  closely  enough  into  this  subji 
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we  see  tlmt.it  could  not  be  otherwise.  All  disease  is  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  body,  and  is,  of  course,  variously  modified  by  the 
natm-e  and  condition  of  the  body.  As  the  body  changes,  so  must 
its  diseases  change.  Take,  for  iUustration,  the  very  familiar  disease 
which  we  call  measles:  we  find  that  it  behaves  very  differently  with 
different  constitutions  and  in  different  states  of  the  system.  Although 
there  are  certain  characteristics  by  which  it  is  to  be  recognized  in  all, 
yet  it  behaves  very  differently  in  the  strong  and  the  weak,  in  the 
phlegmatic  and  the  nervous. 

What  is  true  of  measles  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  other  dis- 
ciises. 

Small-pox,  rheumatism,  the  different  fonns  of  fever,  diseases  of 
the  skin,  affections  of  special  organs — all  are  variously  modified  ]>y 
the  age,  the  sex,  and  the  nature  of  the  constitution.  This  fact  is 
BO  well  recognized  in  science  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  truism. 

But  the  modification  of  disease  by  the  constitution  does  not 
stop  here.  New  diseases,  or  new  phases  of  disease,  are  developed 
corresponding  to  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  diseases  of  youth 
are  different  from  those  of  infancy,  of  adult  life  from  those  of  youth, 
while  those  of  old  age  are  different  from  those  of  adult  life. 

The  same  law  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  In 
the  infancy  of  mankind  the  diseases  of  mankind  were  both  fewer 
and  simpler  than  at  present.  With  the  advance  of  civilization,  with 
the  increase  in  the  forms  of  activity,  with  the  modifications  that  the 
constitution  has  undergone,  by  the  pressures,  the  excitement,  and  the 
manifold  anxieties  of  modern  society,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  types  of  disease.  Instead  of  a  few  diseases,  we  now 
have  many.  The  few  diseases  of  old  times  were,  however,  more 
fatal  than  the  manj^  of  recent  dates.  Instead  of  a  few  plain  symp- 
toms, we  now  have  legions  of  symptoms — subtle,  undefined,  over- 
lapping and  running  into  each  other. 

In  the  infancy  of  mankind,  indeed  in  all  ages  and  countries 
prior  to  the  last  two  centuries,  the  muscles  were  used  more  than  the 
brain.  Consequently,  the  predominant  diseases  were  those  which 
chiefly  affected  the  muscular  and  vascular  systems,  such  as  fevers, 
inflammations,  etc.  In  this  ripening  maturity  of  mankind,  and 
among  all  enlightened  people^  especially  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing^ tlte  brain  ha^  been  used  more  than  the  muscles.  Consequently, 
the  predominant  diseases  of  our  day  are  those  wliich  chiefly  affeet 
ilie  hrain  and  nervous  system,. 

AVithin  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  there  has  been  ol)- 
Berved  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  severity  of  wliat 
are  known  as  nervous  diseases.     This  fact  has  been  observed,  not 
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only  by  the  profession  but  by  the  people,  and  is  now  generallj  »!• 
ceptcd, 

I  am  aware  that  on  these  snlyects  there  13  great  liability  to  ern^r 
Wi3  lire  a[>t  to  jtnli^e  from  indefinite  treneral  impressitm,  withoiil 
regard  to  stutistioal  facts.  Now  general  in^pre^isiona,  in  reganl  fc 
changes  in  the  tTi^eR  of  di.sease,  are  very  apt  to  be  eiroTieon^.  And 
yet  on  this  Hnhjeet  the«;ent'rftl  belief  is,  I  think,  correct.  StRtig.tio&* 
60  fur  as  they  ^'o,  seem  to  confirm  this  general  impression. 

There  19  noquei^tion  in  my  mind  tliat  nervous  diseases  have  l>een 
on  tlie  increase  for  the  ]>a?t  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  thoj' arc 
etill  increasing  with  the  advance  of  our  civiliztvtion. 

The  question  now  arises^,  what  are  nerrowt  diseases  f  I  re])ly5, 
diseases  that  primarily  or  chiefly  affect  the  brain ^  the  s]:dnal  cord  or 
the  nerves  that  ii^sne  fn»m  theiOj  or  tlie  sympathetic  system. 

Paralyms  is  a  nen^oiis  dimofte.  It  is  always  a  result  of  sotne 
diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  some  of  the 
nerves  that  issue  fruni  them.  It  may  take  place  by  reflex  action  from 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  the  wond>,  etc, ;  but  in  euch  cases  it  takes 
'place  through  the  nerves.     (See  Paralyda.) 

Neuralgia  w  a  n^ous  diHe/tse.  It  may  rasnlt  from  the  eame 
causes  that  produce  paralysis.  The  derivation  of  the  word  it&elf 
means  **pain  of  the  nerve."  It  is  a  very  distressing  and  very 
common  affection ,  hut  very  fortunately  it  is  niudj  more  &nsceptible 
of  relief  than  formerly,     (See  Neiiral^ia^  Tic  Douhureuae,) 

/h/.9p^p-na  and  Canstipatimi  are  usually  ncrvoits  diseases.  They 
are  usually  results  of  general  nervous  debility.  They  are  eytnjh 
toms  of  exhaustion.  Dyspepsia  may  result  from  influmnnititMi  uf 
the  stomach,  from  cancer,  from  ulcer,  or  other  local  difficulty  ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  causes  in  our  times  it  is  a  symptom  of  constitutional 
nervous  disturbance,  and  should  b©  treated  accordingly.  (See  Dy^- 
pejma  and  Gmsiijfafiim.) 

NermuB  ^chmtstixm  is  a  nervoi^  disea^.  The  blood  may  bo 
liealthy  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  muscles  may  be  large  and  finn 
and  wiry,  and  withal  the  system  may  be  thoroughly  debilitated: 
DO  organic  disease  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  the  patient  is  depnsseed, 
sleepless,  feeble,  incapable  of  severe  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  There 
are  thousands  of  wohil^u  in  our  land  who  spend  nearly  their  whole 
lives  in  a  condition  of  nervous  esthavstum.  They  ai'e  never  actually 
confiued  to  the  bed  for  any  length  of  time.  Perhaps  they  raroly 
consult  a  physician,  and  yet  they  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  really 
well.  To  vigorous,  lively  heallli  tliey  are  strangers.  There  are 
students  who,  during  their  educational  career,  pass  through  thia  stage 
bchveen  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.     There  are  young  lidiai 
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who  pass  through  this  same  stage  perhaps  for  many  years  before 
they  arrive  at  strength  and  womanhood.  There  are  in  our  time 
both  men  and  women  who  never  know  any  other  condition  or  feel- 
ing than  that  of  nervous  exhaustion.     (See  Nervoxis  Exhaustion^ 

Ilypochondria  is  a  nervous  disease.  It  is  probably  in  all  cases 
a  symptom  of  some  disturbance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  It  is  oftentimes,  though  not  always,  a  premonitor  of  in- 
aanity.  This  statement  need  not  frighten  those  who  are  troubled 
with  hypochondria,  except  so  far  as  to  make  them  vigilant  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  accomplish  a  cure.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
hypochondria  was  not  a  disease,  but  merely  a  whim.  Physicians 
are  now  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  really  a  disease,  and  that  it  must 
be  treated  as  such ;  and  that  it  is  curable,  frequently  as  relievable, 
as  other  diseases.  It  may  afflict  those  who  have  exceedingly  strong 
muscles,  who  have  excellent  good  sense,  and  who  naturally  are 
jovial  and  light-hearted.  In  hypochondria  the  whole  character  fre- 
quently becomes  changed.  This  change  probably  corresponds  to 
some  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  The  hypochondriac  is  not 
entirely  a  free  moral  agent.    (See  Ilypochondria.) 

St.  Vitus^s  dance  is  a  nervous  disease.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  chil- 
dren, though  it  maybe  met  with  in  adults,  and  even  in  the  aged.  It 
occurs  in  those  whose  nervous  systems  are  in  some  way  debilitated. 
It  is  caused  probably  by  some  subtle  derangement  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  brain,  or  of  both.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a  single  nerve, 
or  branch  of  a  nerve.     (See  St.  Vitics^s  Dance.) 

Epilepsy  is  a  nervous  disease.  This  also  is  a  symptom  of  vari- 
ous diseased  conditions,  and  oftentimes  of  the  most  opposite  char- 
acter. It  may  occur  in  those  who  are  apparently  strong.  (See 
EpiUpsy.) 

Spermatorrhosa  is  usually  a  nervo^t^  disease.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  local  difficulty  merely,  a  result  of  local  inflamma- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  it  is  like  dyspepsia, — usually  a  symptom  of 
constitutional  debility.  It  is  more  frequently  a  re^wZ^  than  a  cause. 
The  masses  of  the  people  have  very  erroneous  ideas  on  this  subject. 
The  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  and  to  attribute  to  it 
many  diseases  that  it  does  not  bring  on,  but  of  which  it  is  itself  the 
result  Nearly  all  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject  of  seminal 
emissions  are  wrong.     (See  Spermatorrhcea.) 

Hysteria  is  a  nervous  disease.  It  is  a  symptom  of  some  subtle, 
indefinable  difficulty  of  the  brain,  the  spine,  or  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  Like  many  other  nervous  diseases,  it  may  occur  in  those 
who  are  apparently  muscular  and  strong.  Hysteria  sometimes  runs 
into  actual  insanity.    It  is  a  positive  disease,  like  hypochondria ;  and 
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like  hypochondria  it  slH>iild  he  treated  with  patience  and  with  jiidg^ 
Tiient,^  Like  hjpbehondria  it  is  very  susceptilde  of  tri  itmcnt,  k 
oftentimes  relievahle  and  curable.     (See  Ihjstena,) 

Sick  headache  is  a  7\ervtvu  disease.  Like  epilepsy  it  ii>  a  kind 
of  dibturbance  of  the  nervous  force,  eoinewhat  Anah»gous  to  the  mag- 
netic  distnrbancea  of  the  heavens.  Like  the  other  nervous  diseases, 
it  may  occur  in  those  who  have  large,  finn  niiiscles.  It  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ^' hilioum^sji.^^  Biliousness  \b  a  lenii 
that  really  means  nothing,  and  is  very  apt  to  mislead.  When  one 
feels  sick  at  the  stomach  we  say  tliat  he  ia  bilious,  Now  sicknesR  at 
the  stomach  may  reeult  from  lack  of  bile  as  well  as  from  overflow 
of  it.  It  may  result  from  a  merely  diseased  conditioti  or  morbid 
irritability  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  stomach.  The  nausea  and 
vomiting  of  sick  headache  arc  frequently,  like  the  pain  in  the  liead, 
the  results  of  the  nervous  disturbances,  and  not  the  causes,  {See 
Hick  Tleadache,) 

Sca-aichiess  is  a  nervous  dmase,    (See  Sea-Bichness,) 

Insanity  is  a  nervous  disease^mMl  like  all  other  nervous  di 
it  has  probably  increased  with  the  advance  of  civilization. 
always  a  symptom  of  some  morbid  cunditioTJ  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  central  nervous  system.     (See  Insaniiy,) 

Besides  these,  loss  of  voice^  astlnna^  may  be  nervous  in  their 
character.     (See  Larynx^  Diseases  of  and  Asthna) 

Tetanus^  or  lockedjaw^  is  a  nen^ous  disease.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  character.  It  is  now  regarded 
BA  essentially  a  nervous  affection. 

ntjdrophohia  is  a  nervous  disease,  and  is  treated  accordingly, 
though  unfortunately  without  success.     (See  Tlt/drophMa,) 

Delirium  tremens  and  chrtmic  ahoholi^n  and  dipsomania^  and 
other  similar  or  allied  affections  tliat  arise  from  the  abu^e  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  are  pre-eniincntly  nervous  diseases.  (See 
Delirium  Tremens,  Dipsomania,  and  Stimyhnts  and  J^^aroofiesJ) 

Cotwulsums  of  all  kinds,  and  from  whatever  cause  procecdiogj 
are  to  be  classed  among  nervous  diseases.     (See  Convrdsions.) 

Sleeplessness  (insoninia)  is  usually  a  nervous  disease.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  some  disordered  condition  of  the  brain  or  of  some  |^>r- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  symptom  which  in  these  days 
is  exceedingly  common.  Prolonged  and  obstifiate  sleeplessness  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  impending  insanity,     (See  Sleeplessness.) 

CaUdepsy  is  a  nervous  disease.  This  is  not,  liowever,  a  very 
common  affection,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness,     (See  CaUilfpsy.) 

Green-sickness  is  now  regardc^l  as  a  nervous  disease;  formerly 
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It  was  confounded  with  anpemia  (poverty  of  blood).  Recent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  in  green-sickness  the  blood  may  be  in  a 
healtliy  condition. 

GENERAL    TREATMENT  OF    NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Nervous  diseases  are  usually  to  l^e  treated  by  concentrating  on 
the  system  aU  possible  tonic  infixiences.  While  every  case  must  be 
studied  by  itself  and  treated  by  itself,  yet  this  general  principle  will 
apply  to  nearly  all  the  nervous  disciises  of  our  time.  In  connec- 
tion with  tonic  influences  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  remedies  that 
have  a  calming  influence  on  the  system,  such  as  bromide  of  potas- 
flium,  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  well  to  depend  exclusively  on  any  one  tonic  remedy, 
but  to  concentrate  the  influence  of  a  number  simultaneously  on  the 
system. 

The  chief  tonic  influences  that  may  be  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases  are : 

1.  Air^  aiid  »u7ilight^  and  exercise. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  cannot  take  active  exercise. 
Such  persons  may  often  be  benefited  by  the  passive  exercises  of 
the  Movement  Cure.  (See  Move^aejit  Cure;  see  also  Air^  Sunlights 
and  Exercise  under  Ilygiene.) 

2.  Nourishing  food. 

Nervous  patients  were  fonnerly  half-starved.  We  now  know 
that  they  need  the  best  of  nourishment.  (See  Food  under 
Hygiene) 

3.  General  electrization. 

This  remedy,  though  not  a  specific  for  any  one  disease,  yet  is 
remarkably  eflicacious  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders.  (See 
Genial  Electrization,) 

4.  Movement  Cure, — That  active  and  passive*  exercise  of  the 
muscles  operate  beneficially  on  the  nervous  system,  no  one  will  now 
question.     (See  Movement  Oure^  Gymiiastics,) 

5.  Internal  Uynics, — The  best  internal  tonics  for  nervous  diseai^es 
are  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  strychnine, 
arsenic,  quinine.     (See  remarks  on  these  remedies.) 

6.  Water, — Bathing  is  oftentimes  very  useful  for  nervous 
patients.  Some  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  Russian  or  Turkish 
haths.  The  shower-lath  is  a  verj'  powerful  tonic  for  those  few  M'ho 
can  bear  it  and  know  how  to  use  it.  Salt-water  hathin//  is  for  many 
an  agreeable  and  very  eflScient  tonic.    (See  Water  Cure,) 

Several  of  these  remedies  and  systems  of  treatment  may  be  tried 
aimnltaneoasllr  or  consecntivelv. 
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When  all  thepe  meaeiires  fail,  the  patient,  if  able,  and  utileaa 
tlie  jndt^iiient  of  li's  medical  adviser  forbid,  uiaj  visit  iJie  vai'iooa 
springs  and  liatlis. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  depend  very 
muf^h  on  iha  permverance  avd  fatx-e  nf  will  tjf  the  patient. 

Nervous  patients  should  not  expect  too  much.  In  yery  many 
cai^es  they  should  be  content  if  tliey  are  relieved  ar  approximately 
cured. 

Besides  all  these  general  principles  of  tonic  treatment,  nervous 
patients  will  frequently  need  special  treatment  of  a  very  different 
kind. 

Most  of  these  epedal  methods  of  ti*eatment  are  described  under 
the  ditfereot  nervous  diseases. 

NETTLE-RASH. 

No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  nettle-rasli.  It  appears  in 
large,  flat,  elevated  patches  or  wheels,  of  irregular  shape,  bard, 
of  a  pale  red  color,  hut  in  some  instances  whiter  than  ihe 
surrounding  skin,  and  is  attended  with  severe  itching  and 
tingling.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  accotnpanie<l  by  a  slight 
de<^ree  of  fever :  in  otlier  cases  it  appears  suddenly,  without  any 
constitutional  disturbance.  It  generally  appeal's  in  the  morning, 
vanishes  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  few  bom's,  and  perhaps  reappears  twico 
or  til  rice  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  tier  breaking  out  repeatedly 
in  this  manner,  it  usually  disappears  entirely  at  the  expiration 
ot  six  or  eight  days,  sometimes  much  sooner.  Nettle-rash  oocura 
most  fi-equently  in  young  people  and  females ;  it  is  generally 
if  ntjt  always  coiniected  with  disorder  of  tJie  digestive  oi^ajis,  and 
in  particular  constitutions  is  readily  produced  by  certain  articles 
of  fi>od,  as  luk^ter^,  crabs,  mussels,  and  other  kinds  of  sliell-fisb; 
cucumbers,  niusli rooms,  &c. 

Treatment — In  mild  cases  little  will  be  reqnired  beyond  light 
fainnaceous  diet  and  gentle  laxatives.  "When  the  eruption  appeniB 
after  taking  into  the  stonnich  certain  substances  which  disagree 
with  it,  or  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed,  an  emetic  of  ipecac 
generally  effects  a  cure.  Nettle-rash  generally  yields  in  the  conrse 
of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of  low  diet,  mild  laxative  medi- ' 
cine,  and  drinking  freely  of  leraonadej  or  barley-water  containing 
a  little  nitre. 

NEURALGIA. 
Under  the  general  term  neuralgia,  wdiich,  fifty  years  ago,  wa* 
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but  little  known  either  to  the  profession  or  the  laity,  is  now  in- 
chided  one  of  the  most. frequent  and  distressing  symptoms  of  the 
chronic  diseases  of  our  time. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  pain,  in  any  disease,  is  nerve  pain;  and 
tlierefore  the  term  neuralgia  might  be  applied  to  every  phase  of 
disease,  acute  and  chronic,  that  is  attended  with  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions. This  term,  however,  as  ordinarily  employed,  designates  an 
affection  of  the  nervoi^  system,  which  is  attended  with  pain  in  the 
course  of  some  of  the  princiy)al  sensory  nerves. 

When,  in  any  disease,  the  pain  follows  the  course  of  any  parti- 
cular or  prominent  nerve-branch,  it  receives  the  name  neuralgia^ 
The  pains  of  the  affection  are  usually  quite  sudden  in  their  onset, 
and  are  of  a  lacerating,  stabbing,  darting,  or  burning  character. 
They  are  more  or  less  intermittent,  and  are  not  ordinarily  accom- 
panied by  any  constitutional  febrile  disturbance.  . 

The  following  division  of  the  neuralgias  is  taken  from  Eey- 
nolds'  "  System  of  Medicine :  " 

"  (a)  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  {trifacial  or  t  trigeminal). 

"  (5)   Cervico-occipital  neuralgia. 

"  ip)   Cervico-hraohial  7ie\iralyia. 

"  {d)  Intercostal  neit^ralgia. 

"  {e)  Lumbo-ahdommal  neuralgia, 

"  C/*)  Orural  neuralgia. 

"  {g)  Sciatic  neuraUjiaP 
Complicated  cases  occur  that  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
A  patient  afflicted  with  anaemia  or  neurasthenia  may  suffer  from 
neuralgia  that  may  be  aggravated  by  neuritis,  or  by  a  wound  or 
bruise.  A  curable  case  of  neuralgia  of  malarial  origin  may  be 
rendered  incurable  by  the  supervention  of  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  Illustrations  of  these  varied  forms  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  the  practitioner.  The  prognosis  of  the  affection 
manifestly  depends  on  its  causation.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
intelligent  opinion  in  any  given  case,  without  firet  ascertaining  the 
predominant  condition  on  which  the  symptoms  depend.  The 
principles  on  which  neuralgia  is  to  be  treated  are  simply  these 
two :  firsts  to  relieve  the  pain  /  and,  secondly^  to  remove  the  cause. 
Constitutional  neuralgias  are  those  which  depend  on  morbid 
•  constitutional  conditions.  Under  this  head  are,  therefore,  included 
those  which  are  caused  by  anaemia,  by  neurasthenia,  and  by  the 
poisons  of  malaria,  minerals,  and  the  various  toxic  diseases. 

The  constitutional  conditions  that  are  most  frequently  the  causes 
of  this  form  of  neuralgia  are  unquestionably  anaemia  and  neuras- 
thenia, or  what  is  commonly  known  as  nervous  exhaustion,  inas- 
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mtioli  as  these  crmditions  are  themBelres  very  fj*equently  the  results 
of  poiannhig  of  the  Bjstem  by  mercury,  lead,  opium,  filcohol,  mala* 
rla,  rheiiinntism,  gout,  ete. 

Neuralgia  uiU|uestiouab]y  causes  a  vast  amount  of  suffering 
In  thiB  country  it  afflicts  nearly  every  family.  Some  ai-o  uiartyrs 
to  tlie  di&ease  all  their  lives,  and  find  from  medicine  only  tctnporar^ 
relief.  It  i^  therefore  important  fur  every  one  t«»  know  what  nieth- 
oda  of  treatment  are  used  by  physicians,  as  well  as  those  uieafeurea 
that  are  of  a  domestic  character. 

TREATMENT   OF   NEURAI^GIA. 

1.  To  relieve  the  pain  temporarily. 
The  best  method  of  relieving  neuralgic  pains  is  by  hypodennic 

injections  of  morphine  and  atrophine.  (See  Htjpodennic  /ajec- 
tiotiH.)  This  metln>d  of  treatment  is  not,  however,  well  understood 
by  the  people,  and  is  not  used  by  all  in  the  profession.  Accidents 
occasionally  occur  from  its  use- 

Electrhation  frc€|uently  acts  like  magic  in  nenralgia.  General 
electrization  is  usually  to  be  preferred*  Sometimes  galvanization 
is  most  successful,  and  in  other  cases  farad aizatiou,  (See  Galvani- 
zatmn^  JFaradaizatton^  and  Electrization.) 

Veratria  ointment  (fifteen  grains  of  veratria  to  one  ounce  of 
lard)  rubbed  over  the  painful  nerve  is  sometimes  efficaciotis. 

In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  make  a  small  blister,  and  then  to 
place  on  the  raw  sudaee  a  grain  of  morphine  diluted  with  a  little 
gum  arable.  Of  all  these  measures  my  preference  is  for  eheiriza- 
tion,  in  those  cases  where  it  will  succeed.  It  not  only  affords  tern- 
porary  relief,  but  when  repeated  perse veringly  is  one  of  the  l>e«t 
curative  remedies  that  we  have.  There  are  many,  howe%'er»  who 
are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  aseistnnce 
of  a  physician  wlio  employs  electrization.  For  such  it  is,  of  coun&c, 
necessary  to  depend  on  other  remedies.  In  desperate  eases  pliysi- 
cians  sometimes  give  inhalations  of  ffither  or  chloroform. 

2.  To  break  up  the  attacks.  Usually  the  patienta  need  tonic 
treatment,     (See  AVervLfu^  DueaMS^  Treatment  of.) 

There  are  some  cases  of  neuralgia  that  are  in  tlieir  nature  inca- 
pable.    They  may  depend  on  some  incurable  disease. 


NEURASTHENIA,  OR  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION. 

The  character  of  this  malady,  if  I  be  allowed  to  call  it  snd 
may  best  be  understood  by  compai*ing  and  contrasting  it  with 
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mta,  a  condition  wliich  has  been  more  thoroughly  discussed,  and  is 
therefore  more  vividly  appreciated,  by  tli#  profession  at  large. 

Ancemia  is  to  the  vascular  system  what  neiirasf /tenia  is  to  the 
nervous.  Tlie  one  means  want  of  blood;  the  other,  want  of  ner- 
votes  force. 

Both  ansemia  and  neurasthenia  may  be  the  efects  of  acute  or 
chronic  diseases,  and  both  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  in  their 
course.  Thus  neurasthenia  may  be  the  effect  of  wasting  fevers, 
exhausting  wounds,  parturition,  protracted  confinement,  dyspepsia, 
phthisis,  and  so  forth.  Anaemia,  as  is  well  known,  ma}'  result  from 
the  same  diseases. 

Both  anaemia  and  neurasthenia  may  also  be  the  cause  of  chronic 
and  acute  diseases.  Thus  neurasthenia,  or  nervous  exhaustion, 
may  give  rise  to  dyspepsia,  headaches,  paralysis,  insomnia,  neural- 
gia, rheumatic  gout,  spermatorrhoea  in  the  male  and  menstrual 
irregularities  in  the  female.  Anaemia  also  is  the  source  of  many 
of  these  diseases,  though  perhaps  it  is  more  frequently  the  effect. 

Anaemia  and  neurasthenia  may  cause  each  other;  anaemia  is 
often  the  result  of  neurasthenia,  and  vice  versa. 

Both  anaemia  and  neurasthenia  are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
civilized,  intellectual  communities.  They  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
pensation for  our  progress  and  refinement. 

Anaemia  and  neurasthenia  may  run  into  each  other,  and  become 
BO  closely  interblended  that  it  is  oftentimes  impossible  to  determine 
which  was  the  cause  and  which  was  the  effect,  or  which  is  the  rul- 
ing condition. 

Both  of  these  conditions,  whether  existing  separately  or  in  com- 
bination, are  best  treated  by  some  form  of  constitutional  tonics. 
In  anaemia  we  give  those  tonics  that  directly  and  specially  affect 
the  blood;  in  neurasthenia  we  give  those  remedies  that  directly 
and  specially  affect  the  iiervous  system. 

Neurasthenia  may  result  from  any  causes  that  exhaust  the  T>er 
vous  system.  Hereditary  descent  terribly  predisposes  to  neurasthe- 
nia, just  as  it  predisposes  to  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement. 
The  law  of  reversion  is  frequently  illustrated  here ;  and  sick  head- 
ache, epilepsy  or  insanity  or  dyspepsia  in  the  grandfather  may  skip 
over  a  generation,  and  show  itself  as  neurasthenia  in  the  grand- 
children. Among  the  special  exciting  causes  of  neurasthenia  may 
Ue  mentioned  the  pressure  of  bereavement,  business  and  family 
cares,  parturition  and  abortion,  sexual  excesses,  the  abuse  of  stiniu- 
lants  and  narcotics,  and  civilized  starvation,  such  as  is  sometimes 
observed  even  among  the  wealthy  order  of  society,  and  sudden 
retirement  from  business. 
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The  (Ha^/noms  of  the  Beurastlienic  condition  is  somotinies  en- 
tirely clear,  and  again  is^iiite  difficult*  The  dijignosi&  is  ubtained 
))artly  by  tho  positive  symptonie,  and  partly  by  exclusion.  If  a 
patient  couiplaiiJB  of  general  malaise^  debility  of  all  the  f  unci iotut^ 
IKH/t  appetite^  abiding  weakness  in  the  ha^ik  and  8pint\  J*tigitic€ 
neurahjia  pftiris^  hysteria^  insomnia^  hijpochomiritUfU^  diBincliua- 
tiim  for  consemitine  nunial  lahn%  severe  and  tJ^aikming  aftncks  of 
pek  headache^  and  other  analogous  itt/ntptums^  and  at  the  banie  time 
^ives  no  e'videnm  of  ammnia  or  of  any  (yrganwdweoHt^  wk  have 
reason  to  suj^jieet  that  the  central  nervuus  i^wstem  is  mainly  at  faulty 
and  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  typical  case  ut'  neiya&tlienia.  But 
neurasthenia  nmy  be  associated  with  anaemia  and  with  almogt  every 
conceivaljle  funa  of  or<^anic  disease.  In  feuch  cii^cji  it  is  goraetitnes 
very  difficult  to  tiscertain  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  the  effi^ct.  The 
history  of  the  symptoms  will  help  us  to  decide  this  qnestion;  which 
is,  however,  of  little  import,  for  in  either  case  the  general  treat- 
ment will  be  ftnbstantially  the  game. 

Chronic  ueiirasthenfa — of  which  form  I  am  chiefly  speaking — 
may  result  in  pHniplegia,  in  o^eneral  paraly&is,  in  jieural^ia,  in 
uterine  disturhancej*,  in  dy^]^cpl^ia,  in  ciiorea,  in  hypodiondriaj&i*, 
in  hysteria,  and  in  actual  insanity ;  or  under  proper  treatment  it 
may  go  on  to  perfect  recovery. 

Chronic  neurasthenia  sometimes  proves  directly  fatal^  without 
causing  any  organic  disejise  ;  but  such  a  termination  is  not  usual. 
It  is  a  chronic  cundiLioiL,  and  patients  afflicted  with  it  may  last  for 
half  a  century.  We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  familiur  with  such 
Ciiscs,  I  have  a  friend  who  has  been  afflicted  with  neurasthenia 
for  more  than  fifty  yeai's,  and  yet  dnring  all  this  time  he  has  licen 
severely  engaged  in  the  complicated  dnties  of  a  law*yer^  a  judge, 
and  a  man  ui  Vnisiness.  There  is  not  an  organ  of  hi^  body  that 
liA9  not  suffered  from  tliis  prolonged  neurasthenia;  from  the  time 
he  was  fitleen  years  old  until  now  there  has  been  no  day  iu  which 
he  has  been  free  from  pain»  Even  anemia  has  snpcrvened,  but 
tliongh  the  lamp  of  life  has  often  flickered,  yet  at  tlie  adv;*nced  ago 
of  seventy  it  still  ''holds  out  to  bum.'* 

The  one  principle  on  which  neurastlienia  is  to  be  treated  is  by  rho 
eoncentration  of  all  possible  tonic  influence  on  the  nervous  syhlcin — 
air,  sunlight,  water,  food,  rest,  diversion,  muscular  exercise,  mnd  the 
internal  administration  of  those  remedies — such  ns  strychnine,  uh«»«t* 
phorns,  ai"senic,  &c.— which  directly  att'ect  the  central  nervuui9  eystif  cii 
(See  Nervom  Diseases^  D^eatinent  of) 
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NIPPLES,    SOEE. 

Women  when  nni^sincr  ftre  liable  to  have  sore  nipples, — a  coin 
plaint  which  is  very  troublesome,  and  in  many  cases  nof  easily 
subdued.  This  may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  washing  the 
nipples  frequently  during  a  month  or  two  betbre  delivery,  with 
equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh^  and  a  strong  decoction  of  oak 
hark.  When,  however,  the  nipples  have  become  excoriated  and 
chapped,  an  artificial  teat  attached  to  a  shield  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  some  mild  astringent  lotion  used  several  times  daily. 

When  the  nipple  and  parts  surrounding  it  become  inflamed  and 
sore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a{^ly  warm  poultices  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  flax-seed  meal,  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  after  which  a 
little  sweet  cream  should  be  used  to  heal  the  excoriation. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  CRYSTALS. 

Of  late  years  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  much  used 
for  chronic  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes. 

It  is  used  for  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lamyx,  and  with 
good  results.  It  is  also  used  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
and  urethra.  It  is  sometimes  given  internally  in  small  doses,  as  a 
tonic  in  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

It  is  applied  to  the  larynx  by  means  of  sponges  or  brushes.  (See 
Laryngitis  and  Laryngoscope.) 

The  solutions  used  vary  in  strength  from  2  grains  to  60  or  120 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

The  common  prejudice  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  necessarily  in- 
jurious is  not  well  founded.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  remedies 
for  chronic  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes. 

NITRE. 

Nitre  (nitrate  of  potash,  saltpetre)  is  an  excellent  medicine  to 
abate  heat,  and  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  all  inflammatoiy  diseases 
and  hemorrhages.  Given  in  small  ^nd  frequently  repeated  doses, 
to  the  extent  of  a  drachm  or  eighty  grains  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  cold  water,  toast  water,  or  barley-water  (each  dose 
Deing  dissolved  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  administered),  it  diminishes 
the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  while  it  lowers  the  animal 
heiit,  and  abates  thirst ;  and  is  consequently  regarded  of  great  value. 

Nitre  is  sometimes  given  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsical  cases;  and  in 
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the  proportion  of  a  draclim  an<1  a  luilf  to  half  a  pound  of  writer. 
frequently  prescribec]  ii>  a  gurgle  in  different  kinds  of  sore  thmat. 

Five  onnees  of  nitre,  wUli  Jiv^e  ounces  of  sal  animoniuc  (inririHtc 
of  ammonia)  dissiilved  in  feixteen  ounces  cf  water,  will  rednce  the 
tenipenitnre  of  the  liquid  for^y  degrees.  Ilenee  this  mixture  placed 
in  a  bladder  is  used  as  an  external  application  in  various  cases  :  to  tlie 
head  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  apoplexy,  to  the  lower  pari 
of  the  belly  in  t-oine  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  to  the  belly  in  vio- 
lent floodiuj^,  and  to  hernial  tunioi's  (when  ice  cannot  be  obtained) 
to  diminish  their  size  and  lacilitate  their  retluction. 


KITRIC  ACID, 

9 

Nitric  acid  is  often  of  great  service  in  syphilis  when  the  use  of 
mercury  would  be  improper.  It  is  more  particularly  useful  when 
the  disease  is  complicated  with  6crol*ida  or  scurvy,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  uHich  debility,  and  in  patients  whose  con«titiitiuD8 
have  Biifl'ercd  from  the  excessive  use  of  mercury.  In  such  cases  it  ia 
generally  given  ali^rii^  with  the  compotnul  decoction  of  sarsaparilhi; 
eoinetimes  it  produces  salivation*  The  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  it  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally  used*  This  is 
prepared  by  mixing  one  iioid  ounce  of  nitric  acid  with  nine  tluid 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  the  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops,  in  water  sweetened  with  syrup  or  sugar,  three  times  a  day. 
Tins  acid  iujures  the  teeth  ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  drink  the 
mixture  through  a  glass  tube,  and  afterwards  wash  the  mouth. 

Nitric  acid  is  given  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  in  cases  of  gravel,  where  the  urine  deposits  a  while 
sediment. 

As  an  application  to  certain  ill-conditioned  or  sloughing  nlcers. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  reeommends  a  lotion  composed  of  fifty  drops  of 
lutric  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  Some  practitioners  use  two  drachms 
of  the  diluted  acid  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  water,  as  a  stimulating 
application  to  fetid  sores  attended  with  a  thin  acrid  discharge. 

Nn-Ro-MoKiATio  Acid*     (See  Muriatic  Acid.) 

NUX  YOMICA  (STRYCHNINE). 

Tliis  is  the  product  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  much  used  as  a  tonic.  It  directly  affects  the  spinal  ivjnl, 
find  is  tlierefore  frequently  successful  in  paralysis  that  i:*  depen- 
dent on  diseases  of  the  cord.  Kux  vomica  is  one  of  the  best  of  inir 
many  uncertain  drugs  for  dyspepsia  and  nervous  exhaufition^     it  i§ 
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very  useful  in  constipation,  and  is  an  ingredient  insome  ofonr  liixa- 
tive  pills.  Tlie  dose  Va  from  three  to  Jice  grains.  The  tincture  \% 
usually  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

At  the  present  time  strychnine — which  is  prepared  from  nux 
vomica — is  more  used  than  the  nux  vomica  itself.  (See  Strych- 
nine.) 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE  AND  OTOaCOPE. 

Physicians  examine  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  With 
the  otoscope  they  examine  the  ear.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut. 


LIXBREIOM*!  OPHTIIAIJIOflOOrB. 

The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  just  >is  has  the  laryn<foscoj)e  in 
diseases  of  the  larynx,  and  the  stethoscope  in  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  the  microscope  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

By  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  physician  can  see  the 
retina  and  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  and  can  determine  whether  they 
are  in  a  condition  of  health  or  disease.  Since  the  discoveiy  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  the  science  of  diseases  of  the  eye  has  made 
wonderful  progress. 

The  otoscope  consists  simply  of  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  light,  and 
a  speculum  for  the  auditory  canal.     (See  Speculu7n.) 

OPIUM. 

Opium  is  the  concreted  juice  of  the  capsule  or  head  of  the  white 
poppy. 

Opium  renders  the  pulse  fuller,  stronger,  and  quicker.  The 
latter  action,  however,  is  not  always  produced.  For  example, 
when  the  pulse  is  quick  and  frequent  in  consequence  of  debility, 
opium  makes  it  slower  and  more  regular,  and  strong  doses  render 
it  even  slow  and  similar  to  that  which  is  met  with  in  apoplexy.  A 
moderate  dose  taken  when  in  a  state  of  health  always  slightly 
aAscelerates  the  pulse. 
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Opium,  besides  t!ie  property  which  it  posse^seB  of  increasing  ine 
action  of  tiie  heart  and  the  fnhiess  and  frequency  of  the  pnle>e, 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  m  ^narcotic — tliat  is,  in  diminishing  tl»e 
eensibility  of  the  nervuuti  system,  allaying  pain,  and  procuring 
sletfp.  Uut  when  the  pulse  i&  hard,  tlte  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  uther 
feveri&h  symptoms  are  present,  or  when  we  have  reason  to  believte 
that  inflammation  is  commencing,  it  would  be  irnjiruper  to  adniinia- 
ter  opium  as  a  narcotic,  because  its  primary  or  stiniti fating  action 
wouhi  certainly  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

Opium  is  much  used  exte family  to  mitigate  pani  and  allay 
spasmodic  action.  When  employed  in  this  manner,  it  \^  apjdied  in 
the  form  of  laudanum,  or  mixed  with  camphorateil  oil ;  and  is  found 
very  Bcrvieeable  in  colic,  hysteria,  and  other  similar  diseases. 

Two  or  tliree  grains  of  opium^  introduced  into  the  rectum,  aiv 
very  eflicacious  in  relieving  tenesmus,*  spasmodic  stricturej  and  hi 
alleviating  the  pain  arising  from  cancer  of  tlie  womb. 

Tlie  wine  of  opium  dropped  intu  the  eye  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  is  in  very  general  use. 

I  J.  ISO-ir,  a  German  ehemist,  named  Serturner,  discovered  an 
alkaline  substance  which  lias  been  called  morjfhiu;  this  combines 
with  several  acids,  and  forms  salts.  The  acetate,  muriate,  and  sul- 
[ill ate  of  morphia  are  at  present  in  general  use,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs  than  solid 
oi»ium.  These  salts  arc  givej]  instead  of  opium  in  the  dose  of  from 
a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  grain  ;  the  subjoined  formula  is  of 
the  same  strength  as  laudanum : 

Acetate  of  morphia,  ebtty-rour  grainy 
DJsUlled  water,  Efteen  ouDcea, 
Proof  Bpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce.    His. 

The  usual  dose  of  opium  is  one  grain,  of  laudanum  twenty  dro]is, 
and  of  the  salts  of  morphia  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

OXALATE  OF  CERIUM, 

This  niedtcine,  which  comes  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  pow'der, 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  for  natisHi  i*f 
pregnancy.  1  have  found  it  very  efiicacious  in  sickn^m  iff  ih^ 
^iimxach^  sick  headache^  ainl  in  irritable  conditions  of  t!ie  stomach 
generally.  It  was  first  recommended  to  me  by  my  friend  De. 
Ileath.     I  feel  quite  confident  that  if  the  remedy  were  l>etier  known 

•  "  An  urgi?iit,  disiressing,  iod  almoat  painful  sensation,  as  if  a  dischargts  fWia  U»# 
Inteetinca  muat  l&ke  pliioe  Immediaiely;  alwaja  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  tht 
rectuuL** 
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it  would  be  more  used.     Sometimes  it  acts  like- magic,  relieving 
headache  and  nausea  almost  as  quickly  as  a  hypodermic  injt»ction. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains^  repeated  as  frequently  as 
may  be  needed.     The  powder  may  be  taken  di'y  on  the  tongue. 

OXYGEN. 

IiiJialation  of  oxygen  is  now  beginning  to  be  used  as  a  siimidat- 
ing  tonic  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  It  is  used  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess in  asthma^  hron<ihitiSy  debility,  and  various  atibctions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  I  believe  that  it  will  certainly  prove  an  excellent 
aid  to  general  electrization  and  movements,  in  the  treatment  of  dys- 
pepsia and  other  nervous  disorders  of  our  times.  I  believe  that  it 
is  destined  to  be  used  much  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Scientific  men  are  now  investigating  its  properties  wuth  nu»st  com- 
mendable zeal. 

Oxygen  is  prepared  by  those  who  have  the  requisite  appliances, 
and  is  administered  in  doses  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  more  gal- 
lons, according  to  the  patient. 

It  is  usually,  and  I  believe  most  successfully,  given  in  combma- 
tion  with  common  air. 

PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  may  be  loss  of  motion  or  of  sensation,  or  of  both.  It 
is  a  symptom  of  many  different  diseases.  It  results  from  apoplexy, 
and  is  then  called  hemiplegia, — from  softening  of  the  brain,  and  in- 
deed from  a  large  variety  of  injuries  of  the  brain.  It  results  from 
disease  of  the  spine,  congestion,  inflammation,  and  degeneration; 
and  then  it  attacks  the  lower  limbs.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
is  called  paraplegia. 

Of  late  veal's  much  attention  has  been  given  to  a  disease  called 
locomotor  ataxy,  in  which  the  patient,  though  not  actually  i)aralyze<], 
yet  cannot  control  the  movements  of  his  limbs.  It  is  a  very  grave 
disease. 

Paralysis  may  extend  to  almost  any  nerve  or  branch  of  a  nerve. 
It  attacks  the  face  and  draws  it  one  side.  It  attacks  the  tongue 
and  throat,  and  renders  speaking  diflicult  or  impossible.  It  attacks 
the  bowels,  the  bladder,  and  the  heart.  It  attacks  the  whole  trunk 
and  limbs  at  once,  and  then  it  is  called  general  paralysis.  This  is 
observed  in  insane  })er8on8.  It  attacks  all  ages,  but  especially  the 
two  extremities  of  life — the  very  old  and  the  very  young.  Paralysis 
of  infants — which  is  quite  frequent — is  (n^^di  infantile  paralysis. 
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Paralysis  Botiietiuiea  results  from  exhausting  fever?.  It  maj 
follow  fli[jhtlieria. 

Paralysis  i^esults  from  lead  pofsouing,  from  rlieiimatie^in;  inde^ 
it  may  come  froT/i  almost  any  cause  that  injures  the  stfjft^m. 

Over-worry,  anxiety, excitement,  undue  ambition,  the  indiiljx^nce 
of  |iussions — these  are  ttie  great  causes  of  paralysis.  LaL»oi'  uf  the 
liriiir*  is  liealtliful ;  within  reasonable  limits  it  is  conducive  to  health 
and  luTiirevify.  (See  Influence  of  Occuj/atlon^  on  Ihalth  and 
Lfmgevity,)  But  labor  of  the  brain  that  is  accompanied  by  exces- 
tive  anxiety,  and  that  is  pursued  irregidarly,  spasmodically,  and 
under  imefpnd  pressures,  exhausts  the  nervous  system,  and  may  bring 
on  paralysis,  or  almost  any  other  manifestation  of  nervous  disease. 
Apoplexy,  which  gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  half  the  body  {hentu 
j>h*rjia)^  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  among  us.  It  was  formerly 
the  uni>ression  that  those  who  had  large  heads,  heavy  am]  full 
cheeks,  w^ere  most  liable  to  apoplexy ;  but  in  these  tinted  wc  find 
that  not  unfreqnently  the  thin,  ner\^ous,  delicate,  and  even  the 
young,  are  taken  down  by  this  disease- 
Even  children  are  sometimes  paralyzed  in  onedialf  of  the  body. 

PARALYSIS   OF   THE   LOWER   LIMBS. 

This  form  of  paralysis,  which  is  called  paraplegia,  is  also  very 
frequent.  It  occui"s  at  all  periods  of  life*  It  may  i^esult  from  some 
disease  of  tlie  sjnual  coJ*d.  (See  Spimd  Cord^  Di^ease^  of.)  It 
may  result  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Tliere  is  a  difticulty  of  controlling  movements,  which  closcl/ 
resembles  paralysis,  and  yet  is  a  really  different  affection.  (See 
Locmnotor  Ataxy.) 

Paralysis  may  attack  the  eye^  the  ear^  the  larynx^  the  tongue^ 
the  nerves  that  supply  tlie  lungs,  stomachy  heart,  and  bladder,  mid 
indeed  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body. 

To  specify  and  describe  in  detail  all  the  varieties  of  paralpis 
that  may  occur  would  occupy  much  space.  To  mention  even  the 
names  that  ai'e  given  to  them  by  physicians  would  be  useless* 

INFANTIIjE  pabaxtbis. 

Wlien  paralysis  of  the  arms  or  legs  occurs  in  children  it  is  called 
inf ant ite  paralysis.  This  disease  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrences. 
It  shun  Id  be  treated  early.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
various  nu*thods  of  treatment  that  are  used  for  paralysis,  it  is  ofteo* 
times  ver}'  Tuuch  relieved.     Sometimes  perfect  cures  result* 

Shakbiy^  pahy  is  a  familitir  fonn  of  paralysis,  that  not  unfi^ 
quently  attacks  old  people.     It  is  usually  very  obstinate  to  irait* 
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ment.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  relieved,  and  in  some  cases  may  be 
cured  by  electrization. 

The  insane  are  sometimes  attacked  by  general  paralyds. 

Paralysis  of  various  kinds  may  result,  by  what  is  called  "  reflex 
action,"  from  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  bowels,  or 
bladder,  or  womb. 

TREATMENT   OF   PARALYSIS. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  is  based  on  the  same  general  ]>rin- 
ciple*  as  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  in  general.  (See  A^er- 
v&tis  Diseases.) 

Every  case  must,  of  course,  be  studied  by  itself.  There  are  many 
cases  that  can  be  perfectly  cured.  Others  can  be  greatly  beneiited. 
There  arc  others  still  that  can  receive  no  benefit  whatever. 

It  is  for  the  physician  to  decide  in  which  of  these  three  classes — 
the  curable,  the  relievable,  or  the  incurable — any  patient  probably 
belongs. 

The  remedy  which  is  now  used  for  paralysis  more  perha])S  than 
any  other  single  remedy  is  electricity.  Electricity  has  been  used  in 
the  treatment  of  paralytic  affections  for  more  than  a  century. 

All  those  physicians  who  give  attention  to  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  disease  agree  that  it  is  useful  in  paralysis,  however  widely 
tlieir  opinions  may  differ  on  other  particulars.  (See  General  Electri- 
zation and  Localized  Electrization,) 

Strychnine^  phosphorus,,  are  used  for  paralysis,  both  internally 
and  by  hypodermic  (or  subcutaneous)  injections.  (See  Hypodemiio 
Injections,) 

Passive  movements^  with  rvhhing^  are  beneficial  in  'paralysis. 
They  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  Patients, 
or  the  friends  of  patients,  may  assist  the  physician  in  this  way,  pro- 
vided they  are  so  disposed ;  although  it  is  much  better,  when  it  is 
practicable,  to  have  these  movements  directed  by  some  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  business. 

Perseverance  is  extremely  essential  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis, 
whatever  treatment  may  be  adopted.  Almost  all  cases  take  time 
and  patient  care.  Otlfcentimes  it  takes  many  months  to  benefit  or 
cure  the  patient. 

The  friends  of  patients  are  apt  to  expect  too  much  from  treat- 
ment in  this  affection.  They  expect  that  what  they  call  a  "  shock  " 
of  electricity  or  a  few  doses  of  medicine  will  restore  complete  mo- 
tion to  limbs  that  have  been  paralyzed  for  months  and  years.  All 
Buch  expectations  are  absurd.  Paralysis  is  frequently  the  result  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  that  have  been  yeai*s  coming 
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on ;  it  IS  not  rational  to  expect  that  these  diseases  will  be  cured  in 
a  day  or  in  a  week.  Nature  does  not  work  in  this  way.  The  mle 
isy  that  diseases  which  have  heen  a  long  tim^  jooming  on  must  he  a 
long  time  in  recovering. 

Another  great  mistake  of  patients  is  to  delay  too  long  before 
consulting  advice.  Parents  allow  tlieir  cliildren  to  be  paralyzed  for 
years,  and  then  expect  their  physician  to  perform  a  cure  in  a  week. 

Patients  give  as  a  reason  for  their  delay  that  they  have  no  ho])e 
of  relief.  This  also  is  a  mistake.  Paralysis,  if  taken  i?i  time^  is 
frequently  as  relievable  and  as  curable  as  other  nervous  diseases. 

In  most  of  the  paralyses  of  the  limbs  riie  muscles  in  time  shrink, 
and  the  limbs  become  smaller.  The  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  fi-oni 
one  to  a  number  of  inches  smaller  in  circumference  than  those 
which  arc  healthy. 

One  great  advantage  of  treatment  by  electricity  and  movements 
is,  that  it  exercises  the  muscles,  keeps  them  in  activity,  and  thus  re- 
tards the  process  of  shrinking  and  waste. 

PAEEGOEIC  ELIXIE. 

Paregoric  elixir  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  "  Take  ot 
camphor  two  scruples  and  a  half;  hard  opium,  powdered,  and  benzoic 
acid,  o4*  each  seventy-two  grains ;  oil  of  anise,  a  drachm ;  proof  spirits, 
two  pints  ;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  This  remedy 
is  much  used  in  chronic  asthma,  and  cough,  when  no  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  present.  A  teaspoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  at  bedtime.  Half  an  oimoe 
of  this  elixir  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

PEPSIN. 

This  is  a  preparation  made  from  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  given  in  dyspepsia.  The  wine  oi  pepsin  is  a 
preparation  that  is  highly  recommended.  The  taste  of  pepsin 
nearly  resembles  that  of  old  cheese.  Pepsin  has  been  recommended 
in  the  diarrhoea  of  infancy.  The  dose  is  from  tvoo  to  ten  grains.  It 
may  be  taken  just  before  or  just  atler  meals. 

PEECUSSION. 

This  is  a  method  of  examining  the  condition  of  internal  organs 
by  striking  on  the  outside.  This  is  done  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  farmer  taps  on  the  end  of  a  cider  barrel  to  know  by  the 
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Bonnd  whether  it  is  full  or  empty,  or  on  a  water-melon  or  pumpkin 
to  learn  whether  they  are  rotten  or  sound. 

Physicians  percuss  with  tlieir  fingers,  or  with  what  is  called  the 
plexhneter.  (See  cuts.)  By  means  of  percussion  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  bowels.  Percussion  detects  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  cancers  of  the  liver,  and  tumors  of  the  ovaries.  To  use  it 
Buccessfully  requires  experience.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with 
auscultation.  (See  A  uscultation.)  Tliese  two  methods  of  studying 
disesise  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  medical  practice,  especially 
of  diseases  of  the  chest. 

PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH. 

This  remedy  has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  cleanser.  It  may 
be  used  in  this  way :  , 

Perman^nato  of  potash,  six  grains, 
Water,  one  ounce. 

A  few  drops  of  this  in  half  a  tiinii)]cr  of  tepid  water  make  an  excel- 
lent injection  for  the  nasal  pjis^sages.  (See  Catarrh.)  It  is  also 
used  for  chronic  ulceration  of  the  ear,  and  tor  inflammation  of  other 
uiucous  membranes.  It  is  said  to  be  good  internally  for  diabetes^ 
when  there  is  no  ^xm^r  in  the  urine. 


'•to" 


PERUVIAN  BARK. 

Peruvian  bark,  or  Cinchona,  is  commonly  termed  hark  by  way 
of  pre-eminence. 

Bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  deservedly  considered  the 
most  valuable  tonic  medicine  we  possess,  and  has  a  wonderful  power 
in  checking  all  periodic  or  intermitting  diseases  ;  the  latter  effect  is 
more  especially  shown  in  ague,  in  which  it  acts  almost  as  a  specific, 
and  also  exercises,  when  properly  managed,  a  powerful  influence  in 
subduing  the  remittent  fevers  of  warm  climates. 

All  the  preparations  of  bark  are  to  be  withheld  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  in  all  disorders  complicated  with  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  facility  with  which  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  can 
be  taken  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  this  preparation  for  that  of  the 
bark  in  powder,  which  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  nauseous 
taste,  bulk,  and  from  the  woody  fibre  and  inert  matter  contained  in 
it  rendering  it  indigestible  and  oppressive  to  the  stomach.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  the  powder  is  half  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day, 
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mixed  with  wine  and  water ;  bnt  in  tirgent  cases  it  mny  be  taken 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  ounces  in  the  eoume  of  twenty  fi>ur 
Iionrs.  The  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  from  one  to  six  pniiu*, 
three  times  a  day.  In  many  cases  we  have  known  hirger  dusfs  to 
cause  buzzing,  riofring,  arid  other  noises  in  tlie  ears,  giddine^s^  deaf 
ness,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  other  pyniptonia  of  cei'^bml  exeiteraciir ; 
and  eren  grain  doses  adtntnistererl  during  con vak'seence  from  fever, 
dysentery,  and  other  acute  diseases,  sometimes  produce  tbi§  ntfection 
of  the  head.  The  brain  is  more  especially  excited  by  thip  remedy, 
even  in  small  doses,  when  administered  as  a  t«>nicin  chronic  dyaeii- 
tery.  Quinine,  from  its  excessively  bitter  ta^ste,  is  usnally  givm  iu 
the  form  of  pill,  made  up  with  a  little  crumb  of  bread  or  mucilage. 
It  is  also  frequently  given  in  a  liquid  foi*m ;  but  as  it  h  not  yety 
soluble  in  water,  a  little  spirit,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitrwl 
{aromatic  sulphuric  acid)  are  generally  added  to  increase  its  gc»lu- 
bility. 

The  cold  infusi/m  of  bark  is  a  useful  tonic  in  indigestiotu  and  is 
in  many  cases  more  grateful  to  the  stomach  than  quinine;  it  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruised, 
an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  a  pint ;  macerate  for  six  hours  in  a  ve^ael 
lightly  covered,  and  strain,  A  wine-glassful  to  be  takes  as  adoae 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  thiclure  of  bark  ia  sometimes  taken  a8  a  stomachic  in  the 
dose  of  two  or  three  teaspoon  fills.  Many  peuple  residing  in  districts 
where  they  are  constantly  exposed  tt»  the  influence  of  malaria  from 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  take  this  tincture  habitually  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  otf  t<i\QT, 
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Pessaries  are  contrivances  of  various  shapes  employed  to  keep 
tlie  womb  in  position,  when  through  any  cause  it  has  become  mis- 
placed. Specimens  of  these  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
cuts.  They  should  only  be  used  under  the  direction  of  a  medical 
adviser. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum,  and  kerosene  that  is  made  from  petroleum,  aie 
sometimes  applied  to  inflamed  joints  in  rheumatism.  Good  re 
salts  have  been  claimed. 


PHOSPHATE  AND  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON. 

These  preparations  of  iron  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  much 
nsed  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  iron  by  hydrogen,  Tliey  are  given 
on  the  theory  that  phosphorus  is  a  good  tonic  for  the  nerves,  and 
iron  for  the  blood. 

(For  doses  of  the  different  preparations  of  iron,  see  list  of  medi- 
cines at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

This  is  a  most  agreeable  and  efficacious  method  of  adminis- 
tering phosphorus.  Given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  in 
sweetened  water,  it  is  to  some  almost  as  palatable  as  lemonade. 

It  will  be  taken  readily  by  those  who  would  utterly  refuse  pure 
phosphorus  J  or  even  pyrophosphate  of  iron.  It  is  an  excellent  tonic 
in  dyspepsia  and  the  nervous  diseases. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  a  remedy  of  great  power  and  gi*eat  utility  It 
18  at  the  present  time  very  much  used  as  a  tonic  in  diseases  ol  the 
nervous  system.     (See  Nervous  Diseases.) 

The  pure  phosphorus  is  an  unpleasant  remedy  to  give.  Both 
the  odor  and  the  taste  are  disagreeable.  It  is,  however,  prescribed 
by  physicians  in  doses  of  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-qv^rtG^  oi  a  grain 
in  sweet  oiL  The  remedy  has  a  special  influence  on  tho  sexual 
oi^gane. 

Phosphorus  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  the  hypophosohates  ofi 
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lioda,  lime  and  potasli  (see  Si/rtip  of  JIi/pophoftpAiissi)^ 
phate  of  troth  and  phosphoric  acid,     (See  PhottpfuyT^e  Add*) 

PILES. 

Piles  are  small  painful  tumore  situated  at  the  extixsmity  of 

great  got  called  \}\^reetum^  either \ritliin  the  auus  or  fundament^ (^ 
around  its  margin.  In  popular  language,  the^e  swelUng^i,  when 
situated  within  the  gut,  are  termed  interjial  jnl^  *  when  berocii 
the  Verge  of  the  anus,  external  jriles  /  and  when  there  is  nu  diR^huje 
of  blLM>d  they  are  usually  caller  I  hi iml  piles. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pile&»  differing  from  each  other  in  sirac- 
ture  Uliajirst  kind  is  formed  hy  dilatation  of  the  veins  uf  ti 
in  those  whieh  are  external^  tlio  vuins are  covered  by  thick  iiiu., „,- - 
cellular  substance,  and  the  skin  surrounding  the  %*crge  of  the  stiof; 
tlic  internal  are  also  covered  with  dense  cellular  tij^iit\  nml  hy  tlw  ml- 
couB  or  lining  raenibrane  of  the  gut.  In  tlie  second  kind  the  |)ikl 
are  soft,  spongy,  and  not  composed  of  enlarged  veins,  hot  of  nsmer 
tnis  inlante  vessels  interwo%'en  with  eacli  other.  When  irritJilH 
they  increase  in  size,  become  hard,  and  blood  is  exuded  from  innfr 
merahle  points  on  tlieir  surface ;  whereas  in  the  first  kind  lb 
hemorrliage  takes  |ilacefTom  tlie  bui^ting  of  the  vein,  and  the  Wod 
HuWii  in  a  stream.  Some  authors  describe  other  varieties  of  p3«» 
but  they  appear  to  be  only  modifications  of  the  kinds  above  dcscrilwA 

0/i/^^5.— The  cfiusee  which  induce  piles  are  pv  "" 

principal  of  i\\^ predii<pomtig  causes  are,  a  pletlioric  1.  , . 

melancholic,  bilious  temperament^'lierediUry  disptisitioii.  Lot  izi4 
variable  clinnites.     Piles  are  seldom  met  with  before   pf  '  ir»4 

women  are  most  frequently  affected  with  them  after  tfus  ' 
Sedentary  occupations  and  indolent  habite,  conjoiDe<|  with  foil 
OU8  diet  and  the  habitual  use  of  wine,  malt  liquor,  spirite,  &t^ 
duce  a  state  of  general  plethora,  aiid  more  especially  fulness  of 
blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen.  In  such  caaes  the  di»ehiif^  of  Mood 
from  piles  is  merely  a  sahitary  effort  of  nature  to  relievcj  the  %j\ 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  nne  of  the  meauB  which  nature  taak 
of  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  various  fuuctiona  of  liieaoinai 
economy,  which  numerous  circumstancas,  even  during  the  DWil 
Batisfaetory  etate  of  health,  tend  constantly  to  disturb. 

The  iih\\^i  occasimiul  cau^*'s  are:  constipation  of  the  bowek,  irlik-k 
Is  by  far  the  most  frequent;  pregnancy;  large  or  too  often Tr(ie»t<4 
doses  of  purgatives.  This  diseftt*e  is  uho  brought  on  by  l^ngsittiRf  r 
Jieuce  it  is  common  among  taihi^rs,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  hy  eittiiig 
the  damp  ground,  wearing  tight  stays,  and  varioua  caoses 
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tend  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  abdomen,  and  irri* 
tate  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. , 

Piles  at  first  give  very  little  trouble,  and  seldom  protrude,  unless 
the  bowels  have  been  neglected,  or  the  pei^son  has  been  indulging 
more  than  usual  at  table.  Under  such  circumstances  they  become 
slightly  painful,  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  itching  at  the  anus. 
These  symptoms  may  be  soon  relieved  by  attention  to  diet  and 
regimen,  and  regulating  the  bowels  by  suitable  doses  of  the  above 
electuary.  A  laxative  in  common  use  in  such  cases  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur,  made  into  an  electuary 
with  syrup  or  molasses ;  the  ordinary  dose  of  this  is  a  large  tea- 
Bpoonful  at  bedtime.  The  patient  should  pass  his  motions  at  night, 
just  before  going  to  bed.  This  is  an  importantpart  of  Hie  treatment^ 
and  ought  never  to  he  neglected.  • 

Other  means  besides  the  above  may  be  em]>loyed  with  advan- 
tage to  remove  piles  which  have  arisen  from  occasional  or  accidental 
causes.  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  several  of  the  best  French  authors  re- 
commend an  injection  of  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  every  morning  after 
breakfast.  The  following  astringent  ointment  is  very  generally 
nsed,  but  perhaps  the  best  local  application  is  a  saturated  solution 
of  (Hum : 


Powder  of  oak  galls,  an  ounce, 

Elder  ointment,  or  hog's  lard,,  the  same  qnantit7.     Mix. 
The  pUes  and  anna  are  to  be  anointed  with  thia  night  and  morning. 

Washing  of  the  parts  should  be  resorted  to  after  each  evacuation 
from  the  bowels,,  and  Mr.  Mayo  suggests  that  they  should  be  washed 
with  yellow  soap  and  water. 

When  piles  come  on  spontaneously,  and  have  become  constitu- 
tional, giving  out  blood  periodical  1}',  they  are  in  a  manner  necessary, 
and  act  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  relief  of  the  overloaded  circulation, 
and  thus  serve,  in  a  jgreat  measure,  to  protect  the  system  from  gout, 
internal  hemorrhage,  apoplexy,  and  other  dangerous  diseases. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  would  bo  dangerous  to 
interfere  with  bleeding  piles,  more  especially  when  the  habits  of 
tlie  individual  are  such  as  to  render  an  outlet  of  this  description 
necessary. 

Piles  frequently  become  so  troublesome  that  the  patient  is  de- 
sirous of  getting  rid  of  them  at  all  hazards.  There  are  two  mcrthods 
of  removing  piles ;  the  one  is  by  excision^  and  the  other  by  ligature. 
The  former  is  always  preferable  when  the  piles  are  external,  the 
latter  when  they  are  internal. 
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PLASTERS. 

PlaBters  are  made  of  gams,  fats,  wax,  resins,  oilsj  and  other 
stances. 

They  are  spread  on  muslin,  linen,  or  leather.  They  are  osohI 
more  or  le^is  liard,  but  are  warmed  liy  tlie  heat  of  the  body,  so  thati 
they  firraly  adhere.  They  support  weak  and  neuralgic  parts,  re- 
lieve the  painBof  rhenmatism  and  neuraliifia,  and  act  as  mild  counler- 
irritaots.     {For  rides  for  making^  €tt\^  see  Pi^scriptionB^ 

PLEUKISY. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  a  painful  disease  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  though  rarely  fatal  when  not  complicated  with 
other  diseases.  At  its  commencement  the  blood-vessels  immediately 
iiT»der  the  inflamed  |tortion  of  the  pleura  become  distended  with 
blood,  and  fiirni  a  kind  of  network  of  a  bright  red  color.  The 
natural  secretion  from  the  aflected  part  js  at  iiret  supposed  lo 
be  considerably  diminished ;  but  an  ovei'flow  of  thin  serous  liquid 
soon  takes  place,  and,  if  the  inflammation  increase,  the  iibrinous, 
part  of  the  blood  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  nourishes  and  su&taind 
the  pleura,  is  also  thrown  out,  and  forms  in  solid  tilms  or  layer* 
upon  its  surface,  or  is  mingled  with  the  efl'nsed  liquid  which  bus 
accumulated  in  the  side  of  the  chest  affected.  This  excessive  seerij- 
tion  sometimes  continues  until  the  side  in  which  the  inflamuiation 
is  seated  becomes  completely  tilled  with  liquid,  and  the  lung  is  in 
consequence  so  compressed  that  it  ceases  to  perform  its  function. 
The  inflammation,  however,  may  attack  both  sides  o^  the  pleura 
(double  pleurisy) ;  but  this  is  comparatively  a  rar0  occurrence. 

Pleurisy  commences  with  a  slight  degree  of  chilliness.  sometimftJ 
with  severe  rigors  or  shivering.  The  patient,  either  at  the  same 
time  or  shortly  after,  complains  of  an  acute  cutting  pain  {stitch) 
below  the  nipple,  or  towards  the  anterior  edge  of  the  arni-pJt,  which 
occasionally  catches  or  in  temipts  tlie  breathing.  The  ordinary  series 
of  feverish  symptoms  soon  follow,  viz*  hot,  dry,  and  harsh  skiiv 
thii'st,  high-colored  urine,  and  a  firm  hard  pulse.  Yet  eiisi«  fre- 
quently occur  where  it  is  sjiiall,  soft,  sometimes  unequal  or  inter- 
mittent, and  closely  resembling  that  which  results  from  great  debit* 
ity :  while  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  laboring  under  much 
oppression  and  tightness  at  chest,  accompanied  by  distret^sing  jinx- 
iety.  Now,  if  this  oppressed  state  of  the  system  were  mistaken  fur 
re&I  debility,  and  stimulants  administered,  all  the  symptoms  would 
be  aggravated,  and  serious  consequences  might  accrue.     But  these 
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Bj'mptoms,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  direct  debility,  indicate 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation ;  the  acute  pain  prevents  the 
patient  from  breathing  freely,  and  the  constantly  impeded  respira- 
•  tion  causes  obstruction  in  the  lungs;  part  of  the  blood,  therefore, 
only  reaches  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  quantity  in  general 
circulation  is  greatly  diminished.  Every  time  the  patient  coughs, 
or  attempts  to  draw  in  a  full  breath,  the  pulse  becomes  suddenly 
full  and  hard. 

Cough  is  a  symptom  which  is  always  present  in  every  inflamma- 
tory aftection  of  the  lungs ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  brought  on  eacli 
time  the  patient  endeavors  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  when  the 
inflammation  is  severe,  is  induced  by  speaking,  or  even  by  moving 
the  chest  In  pleurisy  the  cough  is  short,  dry,  and  very  painful ; 
and  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  a  little  whitish,  or  transparent. 

The  patient  generally  lies  on  the  back ;  but,  at  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  sometimes  on  the  sound  side.  In  the  chronic  form 
the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  or  more  frequently  on  the  side  aftected, 
because  the  weight  of  the  liquid  would  impede  the  motion  of  the 
healthy  lung  if  the  patient  lay  upon  that  side. 

In  mild  cases,  or  when  active  ti*eatment  has  been  adopted  at  the 
commencement,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  effused 
into  the  chest,  recovery  takes  place  in  a  few  days ;  but  when  the 
accumulation  of  liquid  is  considerable,  the  disease  may  continue 
from  one  to  three  months. 

Tliere  is  a  form  of  pleurisy  frequently  met  with  which  is  at  first 
attended  with  pain  and  slight  feverish  symptoms ;  but  afterwards 
slight  cough,  difiiculty  of  breathing,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the 
chest  are  the  only  symptoms  experienced  by  the  patient.  In  some 
cases  no  pain  is  felt  at  any  period  of  'the  disease,  and  the  cough, 
difiiculty  of  breathing,  &c.,  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to 
be  observed.  This  latent  species  of  the  disease  comes  on  sometimes 
during  convalescence  from  fever,  and  there  is  often  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  liquid  before  any  afiection  of  the  chest  is  suspected. 
Many  people  who  are  supposed  to  die  from  old  age  perish  from  this 
latent  form  of  pleurisy. 

When  pleurisy  declares  itself  in  the  usual  way,  and  active  treat- 
ment is  adopted  at  the  commencement,  recovery  generally  takes 
place ;  but  when  the  subjects  of  the  disease  are  cliildren,  or  people 
far  advanced  in  life,  it  often  proves  fatal. 

Pleurisy  usually  arises  from  cold  and  wet ;  but  it  may  be  brought 
on  by  any  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  infiammation  of  the 
hmgs. 

For  treatment  of  pleurisy  see  Treatment  of  Lu/ng  Fever. 
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PLEURODYNIA,  OR  FALSE  PLEUEISr. 


Thi 
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imatic  aftection  of  the  mu&clcs  of  the  side  #' 
chest.  By  those  who  da  not  understand  tlie  art  of  auftcultatioD  aud 
percussion  (see  Auscultatton^  J^ercusmon^  and  Stethoscope)  Jhls: 
plem*hy  may  be,  and  often  is,  confounHed  witli  real  iiiflartnnatorj- 
plenrit^y.  False  iileiirisy  elo&cly  reseinblc&  neumlgia  of  the  side  of 
the  chest.  Tlie  difference  between  them  is  ahno&t  as  imporfant  as 
the  difference  between  real  croup  and  fal^e  croup.  The  great  dif- 
ferenee  between  thcni  is  thii?,  that  in  true  plenrisy  there  h  iiiflam- 
ntation  of  the  pleura,  with  effusion  of  fluid.  This  fact  the  physician 
ascertains  by  examination  of  the  cliest.  In  false  pleurif^y  there  is  no 
inflammation  of  tlie  pleura,  and  consequently  no  effusion  of  fluid. 
Thisi  fact  of  the  absence  of  fluid  the  pliysician  also  ascertains  by  the 
examination  of  the  chest. 

The  treatment  of  fal^ pl^urisi/  i&  very  simple.  lielwm  the  pttin 
by  phisters  of  hdhitlonna^  or  ojnu/n^  or  hy  sitongio-pifine.  (See 
Spongio-piline,)  The  disease  wilt  soon  recover.  Neuralgia  of  the 
Bide  of  the  chest  closely  resembles  false  plenrisy:  it  ia  to  be  treated 
like  neuralgia  in  general**    (See  Neuralym.) 

PLEXIMETER  AXD  HAMMER 

The  pi exi meter  and  hammer  are  used  by  physicians  in  peroa# 
eion,      (See  Perciisdon)      Many   physicians   prefer  their  lingers 
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to  any  form  of  artificial  ploximeter,  just  as  many  prefer  the  direct 
application  of  the  ear  m  auscultation  to  any  form  of  stcthoaoopew 
(See  Stetlimeope.) 

PODOPHYLLIK,  OK  MAT  APPLE,  OR  MANDRAKE? 

This  hftfl  recently  come  into  use  as  a  subBtitute  for  rnkmuL     II 

is  believed  to  act  njion  tlie  liver  more  potently  than  calonieK  and 
with  far  leas  injurious  effects  on  the  system.     It  doea  not  produce 
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salivation.  It  does,  however,  produce  nausea  and  vomiting  when 
given  in  large  doses.  Some  patients  <are  so  susceptible  to  it  that 
even  a  small  dose  will  produce  great  prostration.  Podophyllin  lias 
a  bitter  taste,  and  in  that  respect  is  certainly  inferior  to  calomel, 
which  is  almost  tasteless.  Podophyllin  enters  into  the  compositii^n 
of  many  of  our  cathartic  pills.  It  is  said  that  common  salt  increases 
its  cathartic  effects. 

The  dose  is  from  one-half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Larger  doses 
may  produce  vomiting  and  prostration. 

POISONOUS  WOUNDS. 

The  treatment  of  poisons  taken  internally  is  described  under 
Surgical  Accidents  and  Emergencies^  to  which  section  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Under  the  head  oi poisonous  wound^s  I  include  the- wounds  made 
by  poisonous  serpents^  insects^  spiders^  Jish^  mad  dogs. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  when  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  is 
as  follows : 

1.  To  retnove  the  poison  from  the  wound. — ^Pass  a  ligature,  a 
cord  or  handkerchief  ^ij'My  around  the  limb,  as  near  to  the  wound 
as  possible,  and  between  it  and  the  heart.  Then,  if  possible,  cut  tlie 
poisoned  part  entirely  out.  Then  suck  the  wound  with  tlie  moutli 
or  apply  a  cup  over  it.  (See  Dry  Cupping.)  Then  cauterize  it 
with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  {solid  nitrate  of  silver)^  or  with  a  red- 
hot  iron,  if  the  patient  will  bear  it. 

2.  To  combat  the  effects  of  the  poison. — For  this  there  are  several 
methods  of  treatment.  One  is  to  make  the  patient  completehj 
drunk  with  brandy  or  whiskey.  Favorable  results  are  reported 
from  this  treatment.  Other  stimulants,  such  as  hartshorn  (ammonia), 
may  be  given  at  the  same  time.  The  wound  should  be  bathed  in 
ammonia. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  by  giving  large  emetics,  in  suf- 
ficient doses  to  thoroughly  vomit  the  patient. 
Another  remedy  is  the  following : 

Iodide  of  potassiaiDf  four  grains, 
Corrosire  sublimate,  two  grains, 
Bromine,  four  drachmfli 
Ten  drops  of  this  mixture  are  given  in  a  tableapoonful  of  wine  or  brandy.    The  dose 
may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Tn  addition  to  all  these  other  remedies  it  may  be  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  electric  currents  through  the  chest,  and  artificiiif 
respiration.     (See  Surgical  Accidents  and  Emergeius^ies.) 
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PoisonouB  wounds  made  by  insects  are  to  be  treated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Apply  hartshorn,  or  cologne  water,  or  vinegar  directly  to  the 
wound.  A  poultice  of  ipecac  has  been  recommended  for  the  siime 
purpose. 

This  is  all  the  treatment  that  is  needed  for  the  bites  of  vmsjj^^ 
bees.  Sometimes  a  person  may  be  stung  by  a  great  many  bees  or 
wasps  at  once.  In  such  cases  fainting  may  be  produced,  and  the 
patient  will  need  internal  stimulants — hartshorn,  wine,  brandy,  or 
some  liquor.  Some  pereons  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to  poisons 
than  others. 

Poisonous  wounds  made  by  spide7*8,  centipedes,  and  acofpions  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  made  by  insects — that  is,  by  the 
direct  application  of  hartshorn  to  the  wound,  and,  when  necessary, 
internal  stimulants. 

Poisonous  wounds  made  by  the  horns  of  the  so-called  "  horn- 
pout"  of  the  Southern  waters  are  best  treated  by  thrusting  a 
sharpened  stick  of  lunar  caustic  directly  into  the  pnnctnre  made 
by  the  horn  of  the  fish,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  and  as  early  m 
possible.  This  treatment  always  cuts  short  the  inflammation  and 
irritation  that  the  wounds  from  these  fish  are  apt  to  produce.  While 
acting  as  surgeon  on  the  blockade  I  had  many  opportunities  of  test- 
ing this  treatment  on  myself  and  others.  The  sailors  were  accus- 
tomed to  while  away  the  dull  hours  of  the  blockade  by  catching 
these  "  hornrpovi,^^  and  more  or  less  were  bitten  almost.daily.  The 
poison  of  these  fish  is,  of  course,  not  very  powerful,  but  is  aufi&cient 
to  excite  painful  and  sometimes  alarming  swelling. 

(For  treatment  of  the  poison  of  the  common  ivy}  Bee  SkUij  DU- 
eases  of.) 


POLITZEK'S  EAK  INFLATOR 

This  consists  of  a  rubber  bag  and  a  rubber  tube,  with  a  nozzle. 
It  is  used  by  surgeons  to  inflate  the  middle  ear  through  the  nose. 
(See  cut  of  ear,  and  Ear^  Diseases  of,)  By  means  of  the  inhaler, 
which  has  been  connected  with  this  inflator,  it  is  possible  to  send 
vapors  of  iodine  and  otlier  substances  through  the  nostrils  into  the 
middle  ear. 

This  little  contrivance,  though  very  simple,  is  of  very  great  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  especially  those  which 
result  from  catarrh  (see  Catarrh)  by  extension  of  the  inflamiuation 
from  the  tliroat  to  the  ear. 
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POTASH,  CARBONATE  OF. 

The  bicarbonate,  or,  as  it  is  comnionly  called,  carbonate  of 
potash,  is  sometimes  used  in  indigestion,  to  correct  acidity,  to  jire- 
vent  the  formation  of  lithic  acid  or  red  gravel;  and  for  the  latter 
pm'pose  it  is  frequently  employed  in  gout,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  mention,  is  frequently  complicated  with  the 
formation  of  red  gravel.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  administer 
effervescing  draughts  to  relieve  irritability  of  the  stomach,  many 
practitioners  prefer  this  salt  to  soda.  The  effervescing  draught  in 
common  use  is  hiade  by  dissolving  a  scrui)le  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
potash  in  water,  and  then  adding  fifteen  grains  of  citric  acid,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  or  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  lemon 
juice.  The  dose  of  the  bicarbonate  of  imtash  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  tliree  times  a  day.     There  are  a  number  of  salts  of  potash. 

Pott's  Disease.     (See  Spine^  Diseases  of,) 

POULTICES  (CATAPLASMS.) 

Poultices  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  moisture. 
They  are  made  of  a  variety  of  sul>stances — hread  and  mill\  yeast j 
flax-seed^  oatineal^  carroty  Indian  Dual^  mustard^  charcoal^  otiionj 
arrow-root^  and  so  foith. 

The  general  rule  for  making  them  is  to  mingle  the  substance — 
whatever  it  may  be — with  sufficient  hot  water  to  make  amass  sutH- 
eiently  thick  and  soft.  It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  or  measure  the 
ingredients.  Poultices  are  sometimes  medicated  by  mingling  with 
them  a  little  lavdanum  or  heUado^ina^  or  other  anodyne,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  pain.  Poultices  are  used  for  hoila^  ahacessfis^  ulcers^ 
gangrene^  and  as  counter-irritants.  Spongio-piliiie  is  a  very  neat 
and  convenient  form  of  poultice.     {See  Spo7igiO'j}iline.) 

PRUSSIC  ACID. 

This  acid,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  the  most  powerful  and 
rapid  poison  known.  When  prepared  for  internal  use,  it  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  sugar 
and  water;  and  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a  sedative  in  asthma, 
hooping-cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  at  the  Commencement  of  (con- 
sumption, in  some  forms  of  indigestion,  in  allaying  nervous  palpita- 
tions, more  especially  when  caused  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.    In  running  tetter  and  some  other  diseases  of  the 
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skin,  accompanied  with  severe  itching,  the  following  lotion  is  said 
to  be  useful : 

Prussic  acid,  two  drachms, 

Acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  sixteen  grains^ 

Alcohol,  half  an  ounce, 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces.     Mix. 


PUEKPERAL  OR  CHILDBED  FEVER. 

Tl^is  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  dangerous  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, to  which  women  are  liable  shortly  after  delivery.  It  assumes 
two  forms ;  the  first  is  purely  inflammatory,  the  second  is.  accom- 
panied with  typhoid  symptoms.  In  both  varieties  the  inflammation 
is  seated  in  the  peritoneum,  or  serous  membrane,  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  envelops  the  various  organs  contained 
in  it.  The  whole  or  only  a  part  of  this  membrane  may  be  affected, 
and  sometimes  the  substance  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages  are 
inflamed. 

The  first  variety  commences  with  general  shivering,  or  merely  a 
sensation  of  chilliness  in  the  back  and  loins.  In  either  case  the  feel- 
ing of  cold  is  soon  followed  by  heat  of  surface;  full  hard  pulse, 
sometimes  not  quicker  than  natural,  but  generally  varying  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten  beats  in  the  minute;  headache, great 
restlessness,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  excitement,  attended  by 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  whole  or  part  of  tlie  abdomen,  according  to 
the  extent  or  progress  of  the  diseasa  The  discharge  called  the 
lochia^  or  in  popular  language,  the  cleansings,  which  always  follow 
delivery,  is  comnionly  checked,  but  sometimes  it  continues  to  flow 
as  usual.  The  breasts  become  flaccid,  and  if  the  milk  have  b^un 
to  flow,  it  is  dried  up,  but  the  disease  generally  commences  before 
this  secretion  is  established.  The  patient  lies  on  her  back,  with  the 
knees  raised  upwards  towards  the  belly ;  this  position  being  tbund 
the  least  painful,  ^nasmuch  as  it  slightly  relaxes  the  inflamed 
peritoneum. 

This  alarming  disease  generally  makes  its  attack  about  the  third 
day  after  delivery,  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  often  not  until  the 
sixth  day,  or  even  later.  It  is  always  the  more  dangerous  the 
earlier  it  commences.  By  energetic  treatment  it  may  be  subdued 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  pain  and  swelling  subside,  the 
appearance  of  anxiety*  and  distress  so  strongly  depicted  in  the 
countenance  gradually  wears  off,  and  the  woman  quickly  recovers : 
or  it  may  be  prolonged  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  and  then  terminate 
favorably,  or  pass  into  a  clironic  state,  from  which  the  patient  very 
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seldom  recovers.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms  progress  with  fright- 
ful rapidity,  the  belly  becomes  enormously  distended,  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  stomach,  vomiting 
supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  delirious  arid  in  great  agony.  It 
occasionally  happens,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  severe 
Buffering,  that  the  pain  subsides,  and  the  patient  becomes  perfectly 
quiet  and  composed.  This  deceitful  calm  indicates  the  near  approacli 
of  death. 

In  tlie  second^  or  typhoid  variety^  the  shivering  is  severe  and 
long  continued  ;  the  headache  is  intense,  and  accompanied,  even 
from  an  early  period,  with  constant  low  delirium,  which  is  in  most 
cases  preceded  for  a  short  time  by  drowsiness  and  listlessness ;  the 
latter  symptom*  is  skown  more  particularly  by  the  patient  becoming 
careless  about  her  child.  The  pulse  is  small,  hard,  and  exceedingly 
quick,  being  from  130  to  160  in  a  minute ;  the  higher  it  is  the 
greater  is  the  danger.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  whereas  in  the 
former  variety  it  is  generally  moist ;  the  face  is  pale  and  conti'acted, 
there  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  frequently  vomiting  and 
purging. 

•  Causes. — Childbed  fever  may  be  caused  by  violence  during 
delivery,  exposure  to  cold,  premature  exertion,  agitation  of  mind, 
errors  in  diet,  or  the  imprudent  use  of  stimulants ;  and  it  sometimes 
prevails  as  an  epidemic. 

Treatment, — It  is  supposed  that  half  the  women  who  die  in  child- 
bed fall  victims  to  puerperal  fever ;  hut  the  mortality  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  if  medical  aid  were  jprooured  al  an  eaHy  period  of 
the  disease^  for  it  is  only  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  that 
much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  remedies.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Mends  and  attendants 
of  childbed  women,  that  medical  counsel  should  be  sought  at  the 
very  onset  of  this  formidable  malady,  for,  from  the  moment  the  first 
symptoms  are  manifested,  the  woman's  life  is  in  peril,  and  this  will 
be  increased  by  every  hour's  delay. 

The  violent  character  of  childbed  "fever,  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress,) and  the  little  control  which  the  physician  has  over  it,  show 
the  great  importance  of  adopting  measures  to  prevent  its  occur- 
rence. Regular  exercise  ought  to  be  taken  during  the  last  mofttha 
of  pregnancy,  and  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  kept  open  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  dessert-spoonful  of  lenitive  electuary^  or  mild 
doses  of  fine  East  India  oastor-ail.  If  the  woman  be  robust  an<l 
full-blooded,  the  abstraction  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  from 
tlie  arm  is  a  necessary  precaution,  if  not  forbidden  by  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances.     Two  or  three  hours  after  delivery  the  infant  bboul 
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be  allowed  to  take  the  breast,  and  tbiJ^  practice  ehonld  he 
liuring  tbe  fii*st  fortnight^  oveu  if  tlie  mother  have  no  inte 
BUckUiig  t!je  child  Iierself.     She  ought  to  remain  in  bed  dnrin 
drat  nine  days,  and  not  qtiit  her  apartment  for  a  fortnight. 


rUERPERAL  MANIA. 

**The  period  at  which  this  mental  disease  appears  is  vi 
bnt  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sooner  than  the  third  day,  often  not 
fortnight,  and  in  some  cases  not  for  geveral  weeks  after  ddi 
It  n^imlly  appeai-s  rather  suddenly,  the  patient  awakening, 
teiTitied  from  a  slumber;  or  it  seems  to  be  exeited  by  some  ca^i 
alarm.  She  is  sometimes  extremclv  voluble,  diking  inei'seantlTj 
and  generally  about  one  object ;  supposing,  for  example,  that  ha 
child  is  killed  or  stolen  ;  or,  altliough  naturally  of  a  i-eligioua  dii 
position,  she  may  ntter  a  snceession  of  oaths  with  great  rapidity; 
In, other  cases  she  is  less  talkative,  but  is  auxiaUB  to  rise  and  pfl 
abroad,  lu  some  instances  the  patient  recovers  in  a  few  hours,  ti 
others  the  mania  remains  tor  several  weeks,  or  even  some  m< 
but  I  believe  it  never  becomes  i>erimuient,  nor  does  it  prove 
unless  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  brain/* 

Treatment, — Puerperal  mania  is  a  disorder  of  the  nervon§' 
tern.     The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  as  quiet 
possible,  in  opening  the  bowels  occasionally  by  mild   laxativ 
keeping  the  head  cool  by  the  application  of  can  de  cokigne 
water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  any  other  simple  cooling  lotion.    Mil 
anodyne  remedies  are  useful  in  southing  the  patient  and  prevei 
restlessness  during  the  night.     The  hfornide  of  pfdass-ftim  m 
of  service.    The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious.     The  seci 
of  milk  shouhi  be  stopped  by  removing  the  infant  frora  the  mod 
But  in  this  disorder,  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  time  and 
nursing  are  more  to  be  relied  uix>n  than  medicine. 


PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of  scrofnlons  mat 
the  substance  of  the  lungs.     The  deposition  takes  place  in 
granules,  called  tubercles,  which  are  of  a  dull  white  or  yellowisM 
color,  of  firm  consistence,  slightly  tninsparcnt,  varying  from  , 
size  of  a  small  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  garden  pea  or  a  small  hi 
nut,  and  disseminated  more  or  less  extensively  through  the  In^ 
but  they  are  almost  invariably  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
fully  developed  towards  tlic  upi>er  and  back  part  than  at  the 
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Tlie  progress  of  the  disease,  thei*ofore,  is  usually  from  above  down- 
wards. In  their  earliest  stage  tliese  little  bodies  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  and  number  they  coalesce, 
BO  as  to  form  thick  opaque  masses  of  a  yellow  color  and  of  consid- 
erable siza  'These  small  tumors  at  length  soften,  and  acquire  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  matter  (pus);  they  communicate 
Vf  ith  each  other,  and  the  matter  finds  its  way  into  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  air-passages,  and  passes  off  by  expectoration.  Each  mass 
or  chister  of  tubercles,  after  reaching  a  certain  size,  undergoes  tlie 
Bame  change,  and  the  cavities  necessarily  produced  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  matter  tend  to  run  into  each  other,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  developiHent  and  softening  of  surrounding  portions. 
The  openings  formed  are  at  first  small,  but  the  softening  of  tuber- 
cles forming  the  walls  of  the  cavities  goes  on  gradually  until  a  free 
communication  takes  place.  The  excavations  thus  produced  vary 
in  size;  sometimes  they  are  not  larger  than  a  iK3a,  at  other  times 
they  might  contain  half  a  teacupful,  or  even  a  cupful  of  fluid;  they 
may  be  seated  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  may  approach 
the  surface  so  as  to  be  bounded  only  by  the  pleura,  or  enveloping 
serous  membrane.  The  walls  of  the  cavities  constantly  secrete 
matter,  and  portions  of  them  gradually  become  detached.  Some- 
tir^ies  the  surrounding  substance  of  the  lungs  remains  sound,  but 
in  general  it  becomes  more  or  less  impervious  to  air;  and  before 
the  patient  dies  it  is  supposed  that  on  an  average  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  texture  of  the  lungs  are  rendered  incapable  of  carrying 
on  the  function  of  respiration. 

In  the  first  stage  of  consumption  the  principal  symptom  is  cough, 
which  at  first  occurs  only  on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  is  little 
noticed ;  but  after  some  time  it  becomes  more  or  less  troublesome 
during  the  day,  particularly  ^fter  going  up  staire  or  on  taking  ordi- 
nary exercise,  but  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  is  not  accom- 
panied by  expectoration. 

Cough  is  a  symptom  of  some  trouble  of  the  air-pas?ages  or  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  bad  or  dangerous  symptom. 
It  may  be  caused  by  trouble  in  the  larynx,  or  even  in  the  pharynx, 
as  well  as  by  bronchitis  or  consumption,  or  any  other  affection  of  the 
lungs. 

Cough  is  simply  an  effort  cf  nature  to  get  rid  of  some  irntation. 
The  cough  is  not  iXxedisecbse^  as  many  suppose ;  it  is  nature's  method 
of  relieving  us  somewhat  of  the  irritation  of  disease.  It  is  bad  to 
cough ;  it  might  be  worse  oftentimes  not  to  cough. 

At  length  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate  a  thin,  whitish, 
semi-transparent  mucus  resembling  saliva,  and  this  is  observed  to  be 
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more  copions  on  getting  ont  of  bed  tlmn  during  the  day.  A  Ben« 
lion  of  constriction  now  l>egins  to  he  felt  at  tlio  eliest,  and  i>  at 
timed  attended  with  slight  difticnltj  of  hreathing.  After  a  ]oni^>f 
i>r  shorter  period  the  general  lieiilth  commences  to  give  way,  ;i  ^li<^lit 
degree  of  shivering  18  experienced  oecat^iionully,  and  is  followed  bj 
restlessness  and  heat  of  the  &kin^  more  eq>ceialljof  the  palnm  of  the 
Iiands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  termiimtirLg  in  ^liglit  peii?piration.  As 
the  disease  gains  gronnd  the  pafient  becomes  gradnullj  emaciated, 
and  is  unfitted  for  mitch  bodily  or  mental  exertion*.  His  face  ia 
sometimes  flushed,  at  otlier  tioics  pale.  The  pulse  is  consideraldy 
quickened,  and  the  face  ap[iears  flushed  after  eating,  or  any  IxNlily 
exertion.  Lassitude  soon  follows,  and  the  cttmtenance  assumes  a 
peculiar  expression  of  lungnor  and  fiitJgue.  The  patient  fcnils  at 
times  chilly,  and  cannot  i>ear  cold  as  formerly ;  he  is  re&tle^s  durhig 
the  night,  and  sometimes  awakes  with  his  chest  or  the  ciiives  of  hi^ 
legs  bathed  in  persj)iratioii;  and  in  many  cases  the  hair  loses  its 
strength  and  falls  otf.  At  tln*B  period  the  tubercles  aj*e  interspei^^ietl 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but 
are  still  grayish  and  semi-transparent. 

The  second  stage  commences  with  softening  of  the  tubercles,  and 
is  manifested  by  a  decided  change  in  the  appearance  of  ^the  expec- 
toration, which  is  now  whitish,  oimque,  and  does  not  run  together 
in  masses,  but  is  seen  in  detached  portions^  of  a  round  form,  wiUi 
irre-gular  indented  edges,  and  floating  in  the  thin  transparent  liquid 
secreted  by  the  lining  memV»rane  of  the  air-passages.  During  X\\h 
stage,  BOuietimes  at  an  earlier  period,  spitting  of  blood,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease,  generally  t^kes  place. 
This  may  he  sliglit,  from  a  few  streaks  of  blood  to  a  spoonful,  or  il 
may  be  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  or  more.  In  some  instances  the 
patient  is  seized  with  s]>itting  of  blood  while  enjoying  apparent 
health,  and  tliis  may  he  the  iii*st  symptom  which  he  oljt^^erres.  Ultiod 
sometimes  comes  from  the  mouth  or  throat,  or  spitting  of  blood  may 
be  caused  by  deranged  menstraation,  or  by  local  injuries.  But  it 
rarely  happens  that  blood  comes  from  the  lungs,  unless  the  patient 
be  consumptive.  The  cough  is  now  greatly  aggravated,  and  16 
troublesome  during  the  night;  the  pulse  is  permanently  quicker 
than  natural,  and  ranges  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
beats  in  the  minute;  hectic  fever  becomes  confirmed;  the  debiHty 
and  emaciation  increase;  the  face  is  pale  during  tlie  day  and  fliishe<l 
in  the  evening;  and  pams  resembling  rheumatism  are  felt  ai  the 
should ei*s  and  chest. 

In  the  third  st<t(/e  all  the  symptoms  already  enumerated  incrPHfte, 
the  rigors  or  chills  in  tlie  evening  are  severe,  the  consequent  heat  erf 
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the  surface  of  the  body,  thirst  and  restlessness,  are  very  distressing, 
and  the  morning  perspirations  more  profuse.  The  cough  occure  more 
frequently,  and  is  followed  by  breathlessness ;  the  voice  becomes 
more  or  less  hoaree  or  indistinct ;  the  slightest  exertion  increases  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  many  patients  suffer  severely  from  pains 
in  tlje  chest.  The  expectoration  is  now  very  copious,  and  assumes  a 
yellow  color,  with  a  dirty  grayish  tinge  and  nauseous  smell ;  it  no 
longer  appears  in  round  masses  with  indented  edges,  but  runs 
together,  still  appearing  unmixed  with  the  thinner  liquid.  Frequent 
purging  also  harasses  the  patient,  and  tends  greatly  to  increase  the 
debility  and  emaciation;  the  ankles  begin  to  swell  in  the  evening, 
and  after  some  time  remain  permanently  swollen.  Some  patients 
Buffer  comparatively  little  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease ; 
they  waste  away  gradually  until  the  powers  of  life  are  completely 
exhausted,  and  death  takes  place  without  a  struggle.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  hectic  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  frequent  cough, 
followed  by  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  sinking,  are  severe  to  the  last. 

The  duration  of  consumption  varies  greatly  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  sometimes  it  commences  almost  insensibly,  progresses  very 
elowly,  and  passes  through  its  different  stages  almost  without  either 
fever  or  cough ;  this  latent  form  of  the  disease  is  common  in  children, 
and  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
tubercles  are  extensively  disseminated  through  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  disease  declares  itself  abniptly ;  the  fever  and  pros- 
tration are  sometimes  so  intense  and  the  emaciation  so  rapid  that 
the  patient  sinks  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  This  form  of  the 
disease  is  known  to  the  public  at  large  under  the  denomination  of 
galloping  consumption,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than 
in  men.  It  often  happens  that  consumption  advances  slowly 
during  a  year  or  two,  or  even  considerably  longer;  then  becomes 
suddenly  developed,  and  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  short 
time^  In  such  instances  a  slight  cough  is  perhaps  the  only 
symptom  particularly  noticed  by  the  patient  or  his  friends,  until 
he  is  suddenly  seized  with  shivering,  followed  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  fever,  with  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and 
on  examining  the  chest  the  physician  now  discovers  that  the 
disorder  has  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  our  art.  In  cases  of 
chis  description,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tubercles  had 
long  existed  in  the  lungs  in  a  latent  state,  and  that  the  softening 
process  had  commenced  suddenly  in  a  great  many  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  giving  rise  to  fever  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease in  their  most  intense  form. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  consumption  appear  to  intermit ; 
49 
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thej  f*ef»se  dnrinp:  gninin<*r,  aTul  tlie  fi'ienda  of  tlie  patient  are  led  tul 
ln.-lievc  that  there  is  lut  loiter  any  can^e  lor  alarm  ;  the  fol lowing! 
\v inter,  howevcn^  hniii^:i  back  the  symptoms,  wlii*;h  again  dis^pj>€ 
ahnost  entiiY^Iy  wlien  the  weather  beconuis  mild;   these  chaitgeg, 
peilijips,  take  place  dmiug  several  years  hefore  the  disease  becomet 
MW  developed. 

The  duration  of  consumption  depends  giTatly  on  tlie  circum-j 
stances*  of  the  patient,  Tliose  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoiill 
Jill  tlie  causes  wliich  tend  to  afrgnxvate  tlie  disease  are,  of  course,! 
Tiiore  likely  to  linger  during  a  longer  period  than  thrise  who  hiive* 
not.  Tlie  average  duration  of  consumption  is  from  twelve  to  eigh* 
teen  months. 

The  first  duty  of  the  consumptive  is  to  find  out  w/ief^er  hs 
renUy  has  the  disease  or  not  This  questi^^n  can  only  he  ans\C€rfd 
hij  a  Cfimpeteiit  physician. 

Many  who  are  troubled  by  a  cough  ariehig  from   bronchitli 
ignorantly   euppiise    that  they  have  consumption,  and  when  CbiJ 
<*Mugh  leaves  they  represent  to  their  friends  ever  afterward  that] 
they  rec«wered  from  consnmptiun. 

The  true  way  is  to  face  our  danger  bravely ;  to  have  our  lunga  I 
examined  by  a  competent  and  honorable  pliysiinan  in  ihe  «rar/y] 
stu//es  of  the  disease,  befnfe  it  u  too  late  to  try  remedial  measures. 

If  oiir  lungs  are  not  affected^  it  is  a  gratification  to  know  ths  I 
fact;  if  t-hey  are  affected^  it  is  important  thai  we  M<w/Zrf  is  inA 
fonned  in  time.     ThetY  is^  therefore^  every  reason  why  wt  ahotild^  \ 
as  soon  as  possible^  have  a  reliaile  opinion  conceminy  the  oondiiiom 
of  our  lungs. 

Causes.  —  Pulmonary  consumption  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  referable  in  all  cases  to  one  common  origin,  y\z,^  that  de*  | 
hilitated  state  of  the  constitution  termed  the  Bcrofulous  habit. 
This  is  more  particularly  reraarkHldc  in  the  hereditary  traru^mi^*  I 
sion  of  consumption  in  scrofulous  familie:^,  and  in  the  fi*ef|ue-ftt 
connection  which  existE  between  consumption  and  various  symji- 
toms  and  appeaninces  of  scrofula.  The  deveUipmeut  of  an  ex- 
ternal scrofulous  abscess  bcar^  a  strung  analogy  fo  the  fornui- 
tion  and  progress  of  tubercles  in  Uie  hmgs.  Both  commence 
in  the  sanae  slow,  insidiou^s  manner,  become  solidified^  then  duften. 
and  present  the  samo  kind  of  thick  curdy  matter.  We  aUo  ob- 
serve  the  same  general  symptt*ms — tlic  iicctic  fever,  the  ex*3efi- 
rive  sweatings  the  flushing  of  the  face,  emaciation*  ptirging,  Jbts., 
in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  hip  or  knee-joint,  n&  in  csontiriti^ 
consumption. 

Although  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  constitution,  or  tliat 
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•fate  of  the  systeiD  which  precedes  consumption,  can  generally  be 
trju^ed  to  hereditary  origin,  it  may  iievertlieless  arise  from  various 
CJiu^es,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  A  cold^  damp,  and  variable  climate ;  hence  consumption  is 
of  rather  more  frequent  occurrence  in  countries  which  have  wet 
and  cold  alternating  with  heat,  than  in  those  which  have  a  dry 
atmosphere^  whether  cold  or  hot.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  England  and  in  Holland ;  whereas  within 
the  tropics  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  dry,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  frequent. 

2.  Improper  food.  Diet  composed  of  substances  not  sufficiently 
nutritious  or  stimulating,  or  an  inadequate  supply  of  food,  tends 
strongly  to  produce  consumption.  Hence  the  disease  occurs 
most  frequently  amongst  the  poor,  and  many  consumptive  in- 
dividuals of  this  class  of  society  attribute  their  illness  to  the  priva- 
tions they  have  undergone  from  want  of  food ;  and  among  the  in- 
digent, particularly  in  large  towns,  it  is  observed  that  women  fre- 
quently l)ecome  consumptive  while  nursing.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  more  affluent  classes  of  society,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  often  induced  by  abstaining  from  nutritious  food, 
through  false  theories  on  the  subject  of  diet.     (See  Food.) 

3.  Impure  air.  Some  modern  authors  place  this  at  the  head  of 
the  causes  of  consumption,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ex- 
ercises a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  animal  economy.  Breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  loaded  with  smoke,  and  i)olluted  with  numerous 
exhalations  necessarily  connected  with  the  various  processes  of 
animal  and  social  life,  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  mortality 
of  large  towns,  more  especially  among  the  working  classes,  who 
reside  in  narrow,  dirty  streets,  lanes,  confined  courts,  and  similar 
localities,  where  the  ventilation  is  imperfect,  and  the  vivifying  rays 
of  the  sun  are  excluded.     (See  Air  and  Sunlight,) 

4.  Excessive  labor.  This  cause  depresses  the  energies  both  of 
the  physical  and  moral  system ;  and  whatever  tends  to  debilitate 
the  body  tends  also  to  induce  consumption. 

5.  Deficient  exercise  must  also  rank  among  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption. 

6.  Certain  occupations.  The  sedentary  occupation  of  literary 
men,  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  dressmakers,  &c.,  conjoined 
with  want  of  pure  air,  induce  that  state  of  the  constitution 
of  which  consumption  is  to  be  considered  as  the  local  manifes- 
tation. This  disease  also  appears  to  be  frequently  brought  on 
by  certain  trades,  which  expose  the  workmen  to  an  atmosphere 
loaded    with   irritating   gases,    and   minute   particles  of   various 
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substances.       (See    Influence   of   Occupations   on    HeaUh    and 
Longevity^ 

TEEATMENT  OF   PULMONARY   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary  consumption  should  re- 
member these  facts : 

1 .  The  disease  is  constitution al,  and  not  simply  local.  Therefore 
all  the  measures  which  merely  affect  the  lungs  and  air-passages  can 
at  best  afford  only  temporary  relief. 

2.  JVo  specific  has  yet  been  found  for  this  disease.  Wliatever 
charlatans  may  advertise,  whatever  those  who  profess  and  who  really 
believe  that  they  have  been  cured  of  consumption  by  some  particu- 
lar nostrum  may  assert,  the  people  should  understand  that  no  specific 
has  yet  been  found  for  this  terrible  disease. 

3.  3Io8t  of  those  who  declai'e  and  who  h<ytiestty  believe  that  they 
have  hotm  cured  of  consumj^ion  really  never  had  the  disease 
at  all,  but  have  simply  recovered  from  bronchitis,  or  some  other 
less-  serious  affection  of  the  air-passages.  Very  few  patients  can 
judge  whether  they  have  or  have  not  consumption,  and  physicians 
themselves  are  liable  to  error,  especially  in  recent  and  doubtful  cases. 

4.  Consumptives  sometimes  recover.  When  they  do  not  get  per- 
manently better  their  lives  are  oftentimes  much  prolonged.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  lives  of  consumptives  have  been  quadrupled 
under  the  modern  methods  of  treatment. 

The  first  great  thing  in  the  treatment  of  consumption  is  Aik. 
The  patient  must  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.  So  far  ae 
}>ossible,  he  should  live  in  the  open  air,  and  exi>osed  to  the  sunlight. 
(See  Ai7\  Sunlight^  and  Exercise.) 

Next  to  air  comes  nourishing  food.  The  consumptive  needs 
plenty  of  carbonaceous  food.  He  should  therefore  l)e  encouraged 
to  eat  freely  of  beef,  mutton,  eggs,  fish,  and  milk.  If  he  properly 
observes  the  laws  of  health  in  regard  to  air  and  exercise,  his  appe- 
tite will  usually  be  good,  except,  of  course,  in  the  last  stages. 

Next  to  air  and  food  comes  medicine.  The  medicines  which 
are  now  found  most  useful  for  consumptives  are  cod-liver  ail,  cream^ 
and  alcoholic  stimulaiits. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  patients  to  place  too  much  dependence  on 
medicine  of  any  kind,  for  it  is  at  best  merely  an  aid  to  nature. 
Cod-liver  oil  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls^ 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some  patients  are  unable  to  take  it  on 
account  of  its  nauseous  taste. 

There  are  certain  accompanying  symptoms  that  may  be  relieved 
or  mitigated,  even  though  we  cannot  cure  the  disease. 
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The  nigkt  sweats  maybe  checked  by  the  use  of  vitriol  or  aroma- 
tic sulphuric  acid,  with  quinine. 

The  cough  may  be  checked  by  opiates,  although  it  cannot  be 
prevented. 

But  the  patient  should  be  discouraged  from  taking  the  thousand 
and  one  expectorant  medicines  that  are  offered  by  sympathizing 
friends.     They  irritate  the  stomach,  and  rarely  do  any  good. 

PREVENTION   OF   CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption  is  to  be  prevented  on  the  same  principles  by  which 
it  is  treated.  Those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  this  disease,  or  who 
Bnspect  that  it  may  attack  them,  should  give  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing points : 

1.  Air^  Exercise^  and  Sunlight. — These  three  are  the  best  anti- 
dotes of  consumption  that  we  know  of.  (See  Air^  Exercise^  and 
Sunlight  under  Hygiene,)  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  change 
oecnpation ;  but  I  dislike  very  much  to  compel  patients  to  leave 
any  occupation  that  they  dearly  love,  and  for  which  they  have  a 
positive  taste,  for  one  that  they  hate,  and  which  is  uncongenial  to 
their  tastes.  I  rarely  advise  one  to  leave  a  mental  occupation  for 
one  which  is  purely  muscular,  unless  the  indications  are  very  strong 
indeed. 

2.  Abundant  food^  especially  of  meat — Those  who  have  a  ten- 
dency tQ  consumption  should  live  as  generously  as  their  purse*  will 
allow.  They  should  have  abundance  of  flesh.  They  should  take 
fat  meat,  if  they  can  make  themselves  enjoy  it. 

Consumptives  make  great  mistakes  when  they  refuse  meat  as  a 
matter  of  i)rinciple,  as  some  do,  and  confine  themselves  to  vege- 
tables and  fruit.     (See  Diet^  under  Hygiens.) 

8.  Special  exercises  to  expand  and  develop  the  Itmgs, — It  is  well. 
to  take  full  long  breaths  habitually,  several  times  daily,  from  youth 
up  to  manhood.  It  is  well  to  devote  a  little  time,  when  we  are 
dressing  and  undressing  especially,  to  this  very  pleasant  amusement 
oi  slowly  inflating  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity^  and  then  as 
slowly  exhaling  the  air^  at  the  sam£  f^me  standing  erect  and  throio- 
ingfhe  arms  hack.  This  practice  may  be  aided  by  holding  small, 
light  dumb-bells  in  the  hands.  Dr.  H.  Gt.  Davis's  method  of  ex])and- 
ing  the  chest  by  swinging  from  a  bar  may  be  uf^ed  with  benefit  by 
those  whose  lungs  are  in  a  weak  condition.  Practice  with  the  spiro- 
meter is  also  of  advantage,  provided  it  is  guided  by  common  sense. 

It  is  undoubtedly  poBsiblo  to  injure  one's  self  by  pui-suing  these 
methods  of  developing  the  chest  too  exclus'vely  and  too  severely. 
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That  they  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  use  them  under  the 
guidivnce  of  good  cDnuimn  ^iMis^e,  thert:  can  he  no  question. 

4,  Remde^tice  in  a  famnJ^ls  loottlUi/, — It  ajipeare  from  Ihe  sta- 
tistics of  Dr.  Bowdituh,  tliat  those  who  live  in  lumse^  situated  in  low 
niax^Iiy  places,  where  the  soil  h  damp^  are  inui'e  liable  to  c«>n&nmj>- 
tion  thnn  those  who  live  in  a  rhy  soil.  Di\  Bowiliteh  s-tntes  nnj*t 
eniphaticallv,  that  in  those  towns  of  JlHsi-uchufeette  where  the  soil  is 
drv,  consumption  ia  let^s  trer[iieiit  and  les=.  fatal  than  in  tho»e  towns 
where  the  soil  is  moist.  The  ditfrrt'fice  in  niortalitj  fi-om  con- 
sumption between  the  ditferent  towns  of  Massachusetts  is  nic»st 
sarprieing. 

The  same  fact  of  tlie  dependenc*e  of  conaninption  on  moisture 
of  soil  has  aleo  been  ohservcd  in  Eni^land,  The  ques^tion  of  a  per- 
manent change  of  climate  mnst  be  determined  by  each  individual 
for  himself,  and  hy  the  advice  of  his  physician. 

In  preventinju:  consumption,  a.s  in  preventing  nervous di&eaaee,  we 
should  not  dep>end  on  any  mie  metliod  of  treatment,  or  any  one  &y»* 
tern,  but  on  all  measures  that  liave  been  proved  to  be  beneftciab 

Every  necessary  precaution  sliould  be  taken  to  airoid  danger  from 
wet  feet, sitting  in  currents  of  air,  the  longeontinued  iuflueuoe of 
cold  and  wx^t,  and  sudden  alter nati*>ns  of  atmo&pheric  teniperature, 
as  going  out  of  hot  rooms  into  tJie  cold  night  air,  or  pasi^ing  from 
the  latter  into  heated  rooms ;  but  exposure  to  the  open  air  at  all 
6easi>n9,  when  the  body  is  protect-ed  by  siiitalile  clothing,  and  proper 
precaution  is  observed,  improves  the  general  health  anil  ^trengtli^ 
and  tends  strongly  to  fortify  the  system  agairiBt  the  inipressiiin  o| 
cold  ;  whereas  contining  phthisical  persons  in  w^arm  rooms  during 
w^inter,  and  the  adopting  of  otiier  mefi^ures  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing the  cflects  of  a  cold  and  variable  atmosphercj  have  a  tendency 
to  debilitate  the  constitution,  and,  instead  of  counteracting  the  un* 
favorable  influence  of  the  clhnate,  only  rf^nder  the  invalid  more  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  thus  produce  the  very  opposite  cffceta  to  tlioee  inten- 
ded. Another  powerful  means  of  hardening  the  body  so  aa  to  allow 
the  invalid  to  withstand  atjnospheric  vicissitudes,  and  render  him 
capable  of  following  his  usual  avocations,  and  enjoying  the  rational 
pleasures  of  life,  is  cold  hathing.  At  first  the  tepid  showerdmth  may 
be  used,  or  simple  ablution  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  by  weans  yf  a 
sponge  or  a  towel  dipped  in  w^ater,  containing  a  portion  of  *»alt  or 
vinegar  (two  ounces  of  eitlier  to  a  pint  of  water),  and  aftiT  the  skin 
has  been  carefully  dried,  friction  with  the  hair  glove  or  a  rough 
towel  should  be  used.  Tito  time  for  using  lids  prooei^a  is  iminedt- 
ately  on  getting  out  of  bed.  It  is  advisable  in  all  ca&eft,  whethiT 
the  shower-bath  or  sponging  be  employed,  to  Iw^gin  with  warm 
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water,  reducing  the  temperature  gradually  until  it  can  be  used  ([uite 
cold.  Either  of  these  metliods  may  be  continued  daily  through  tlio 
coldest  winter,  but  the  latter,  being  the  least  troublesome,  is  gener- 
ally preferred.  Both  sexe^  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  from 
the  collar-bones  to  the  ankles.  It  ought  to  be  worn  of  a  thinnci 
texture  in  summer  than  in  \vmtci\hut  iu^veraltofjet/ier  discontinue*/. 
Many  young  ladies  bring  consumption  on  themselves  b}'  deficiency 
fti  clothing,  and  wearing  silk  stockings  and  thin  shoes  during  winter. 

Dr.  Mattocks  thus  remarks  on  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the 
lungs : 

'*  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  his  writings  upon  consumption,  both  for  the 
j)rofession  and  fof  the  people,  lays  much  stres*  upon  dampness  a? 
the  great  exciting  cause  of  consumption. 

"  While  we  do  not  claim  that  tubercle  is  deposited  by  a  peculiar 
fungus,  generated  by  dampness  with  cold,  yet  we  do  claim  that 
where  there  is  a  damp  cold  climate,  subject  to  sudden  changes  by 
veason  of  lake  or  marine  windsj  tubercle  follows  as  surely  as  mould 
attacks  clothing  or  damp  wood. 

"While  pathology  has"  not  yet  taught  us  conclusively  the  source 
vr  origin  of  this  tuboi'culous  matter,  yet  experience  has  taught  us  the 
condition  of  the  system  most  favorable  for  its  attack.  Often  a 
sligiitly  congested  lung  by  reason  of  cold,  followed  by  imperfect  re- 
covery, may  be  the  exciting  cause,  preceded  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  b}'  a  lessened  vitality,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a  re- 
cent attack  of  illness,  grief,  or  the  depressing  eflect  of  poverty — all 
these  reasons  may  predispose  to  the  disease,  accompany  or  hasten  it, 
but  a  '  cold '  lights  the  flame. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  our  premises,  I  give  below  the  census  re- 
turns of  1S60  of  the  deaths  by  consumption.  The  census  in  many 
of  its  details  is  incorrect,  but  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  I  find 
it  mainly  con*ect.  As  the  death-rate  is  very  difierent  in  many  States, 
for  more  correctness  of  comparison  I  have  estimated  the  number  of 
deaths  from  the  population  of  each  State.  For  instance,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, for  1860,  one  pei-son  died  with  consumption  in  every  25M 
inhabitants : 

>'  Maine 1  in  2S0 

Xew  Hampshire "  280 

Rhode  Island "  300 

Connecticut "  360 

Vermont "  400 

New  York "  470 

New  Jersey •'  490 
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Delaware 1  in    550 

Marjland ''  570 

Pennsylvaina "  580 

Michigan ''  'feSO 

Kentucky "  660 

Ohio ''  670 

California "  720 

Virginia "  750 

Indiana "  760 

Tennessee "  770 

Louisiana "  840 

Wisconsin ;. . .  "  850 

Illinois "  880 

Missouri "  900 

Iowa "  902 

Kansas "  910 

Minnesota , '*  1,139 

North  Carolina , "  1,300 

Arkansas "  1,322 

Mississippi ' "  1,420 

Texas "  1,430 

Florida "  1,440 

Alabama "  1,618 

South  Carolina "  1,720 

Georgia ' "  2,150 

"  T7ie  '  sine  qud  non  '  shovld  he  first  a  di^y  climate^  and  Uar^ 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  patient  which  lie  will  choose^  or  rather 
which  agrees  with  hivi  the  best — hot  or  cold, 

*'  Some  patients  cannot  stand  the  cold  at  all ;  it  seems  to  wiihtrr 
them  all  up.  These  are,  as  a  general  thing,  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, ansemic,  and  bloodless.  They  have  no  life,  no  vitality,  and 
they  seem  to  desire  none ;  they  want  perpetual  sunshine,  witli  little 
stirring  about  them.  Such,  of  course,  should  be  sent  Soutli,  if  niuve<l 
at  all ;  generally  there  is  but  little  to  lioi)e  from  such  i>atient8. 

"Ab  we  prescribe  for  each  case  remedies  suitable  for  iiidividual 
cases,  so  should  we  prescribe  a  climate;  ever  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  same  remedy  given  for  the  same  disease  oftentimes  attects  two 
persons  entirely  diflerently  by  reason  of  peculiar  idiosyncrajii<». 
This  holds  true  as  regards  climate,  i)erhaps  in  a  more  marked  de- 
gree than  in  medicine,  hence  the  jiecessity  of  a  patient  and  earefuJ 
examination  into  all  the  circnmstances  commuted  with  each  case; 
and  by  all  means  let  it  not  be  contined  to  the  ciiest^  but  let  ag^ 
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Bex,  temperament,  tastes,  individual  preferences,  means,  and  oren- 
eral  condition  of  health  exert  their  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
physician  before  venturing  an  opinion  as  regards  a  change  of 
climate." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  climate  on  consumption  Aitken 
thus  speaks : 

'*  The  science  of  medicine  is  not  unfrequcntly  indebted  to  non- 
professional people  for  correcting  prevailing  errors  of  belief  and 
establishing  correct  opinions.  No  one,  i)erhaps,  contributed  more 
in  this  direction,  in  the  disirliarge  of  his  own  professional  duties, 
than  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch.  It  was  long  a  prevalent  be- 
lief that  consumption  was  limited  by  latitude,  and  that  it  never 
appeared  in  warm  countries — for  instance,  south  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  this  is  proved  not  to  be  the  case;  for  the  returns  of  the 
army,  prepared  by  the  above  writer,  have  shown  that  phthisis  is 
more  frequent  in  the  West  Indies  than  even  in  this  country — a 
statement  first  made  by  Sir  James  Clark  in  his  work  on  climate, 
in  illustration  of  the  injurious  effecte  of  that  climate  on  consump- 
tive patients  sent  there  from  this  country. 

"According  also  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  this  author,  great 
lieat  ai>peai*3  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  predisposing  to  tuberculous 
diseases  (probably  by  diminishing  the  exercise  in  the  open  air). 
That  it  is  not  the  climate  of  the  place  which  alone  produces  this 
result  in  the  West  Indies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  oftlcei-s  were 
attacked  in  infinitely  smaller  proportions  than  private  soldiere;  and 
in  consonance  with  the  views  entertained  regarding  the  nature  of 
tuberculosis,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  crowded  barrack-rooms, 
a  restriction  to  salt  diet,  and  drinking  spirits  may  have  produced 
the  result. 

"It  would  appear  that  England  and  Wales,  the  Ca]>e  of  Good 
ilope,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  are  more  exempt  from  i)hthisis  than 
many  countries  which,  from  their  higher  temperature,  liave  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  enjoy  a  remarkable  exemj^tion  from  this  com- 
plaint. The  result  of  extended  observation  now  entirely  refutes 
the  hypothesis,  that  paludal  districts  are  in  an  eminent  degree 
exemi)t  from  phthisis — an  opinion  first  promulgated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wells,  and  advocated  by  M.  Boudin.  England  and  Wales,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  and  Malta — countries  either  the 
driest  or  the  best  drained,  and  consequently  sufferipg  the  least  from 
paludal  diseases — are  actually  those  countries'  the  most  free  from 
phthisis." 

Concerning  the  relation  ot  dampness  of  tJie  soil  to  consumption, 
Dr.  Bowditch  speaks  as  follows : 
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"1st.  rhtliisis  (consumption)  is  very  unequally  distributed  is 
New  England. 

"  2d.  There  arc  some  i)lace8  which  enjoy  a  very  great  exemp- 
tion from  its  ravagcB,  if  not  quite  as  much  exemption  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  globe  can  claim. 

"  3d.  There  are  some  spots,  nay,  even  particuhir  houses,  which 
are  frightfully  subject  to  it. 

"  4th.  There  is  a  cause  governing  this  unequal  distribution  of 
tlie  disease, — a  law  not  recognized  before  these  investigations,  and 
still  practically  ignored  by  the  majority  of  human  beings,  which, 
however,  is  one  of  the  main  causes,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the 
unequal  distribution  in  New  England,  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

"5th.  This  cause  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  apjwrently 
dependent  on,  moishcre  of  the  soil^  on  or  near  which  stand  the 
villages  or  houses  in  which  consumption  prevails." 

On  the  subject  of  the  contagiousness  of  consumption,  the  same 
authority  remarks : 

"During  the  last  quarter. of  the  last  century  there  was  great 
indecision  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  many  protested  against 
this. strong  position.  From* the  writings  of  that  period  it  is  evident 
that  the  idea  of  contagion  had  met  a  strong  opposition,  and  finally, 
early  in  this  century,  an  opinion  the  exact  reveree  of  contagion  was 
arrived  at.  Forty  yeaj*s  ago  scarcely  any  one  believed  in  it,  and 
Italy  relaxed  its  strict  rules.  But  within  a  few  past  years  the  be- 
lief in  the  contagiousness  of  tubercle,  which  is  usually  synonymous 
with  consumption,  has  suddenly  again  sprung  up  in  Germany, 
under  the  influence  of  experiments  made  by  modem  physiologists- 
Inoculations  of  tuberculous  matter  from  men  to  animals  have  been 
made,  and  the  disease  has  been  rci>roduced  in  the  animal.  It  is 
true  that  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  real  value  of  the  exj^eri- 
ments;  and  we  think  that  doubt  is  a  just  one,  because  it  has  been 
found  that  any  long-continued  local  irritation  of  an  animal — as,  for 
instance,  the  keeping  up  of  a  vi(»lently  irritating  sore  on  the  body 
— may  eventually  excite  tubercular  diseai^e.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  tul)ercle  inoculated — that  is,  put  under  the  skin  by  means  of 
an  o]>ei*ation — produces  consumption  in  an  animal,  is  no  valid  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  emanations  from  the  breath  or  skin  of  a 
tuberculous  patient  would  certainly  convey  the  disease  from  man 
to  man.  Still  further,  if  the  disease  were  really  so  contagious  as 
some  believe,  why  have  not  physicians  and  nurses  and  attendants 
at  special  hospitals  for  the  lungs — as  at  Brompton,  for  example 
— been  taken  down  by  the  discjise? 

"Briefly,  we  may  say  that  medical  opinion  is  at  present  mu;h 
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divided  upon  the  topic  of  the  contagiousness  or  otlierwise  of  con- 
Bumption.  Few,  il'  any,  believe  it  to  be  equally  contagious  with 
Bmall-pox  and  other  kindred  contagious  diseases.  Still  medical 
opinion  rather  verges  now  towards  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  at 
times  capable  of  producing  a  like  disease  in  others,  unless  precau- 
^'tions  are  taken  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  ministering  to  the 
consumptive.  With  these  precautions  we  believe  there  is  no 
danger;  without  them  there  is  peril." 

PUSTULE,  MALIGNANT. 

This  is  "  the  result  of  a  specific  poison,  which  produces,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  redness  like  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  and  afterwards  a 
minute  vesicle.'  A  peculiar  form  of  gangrenous  inflammation  is 
excited,  which  rapidly  spreads  from  the  point  fii'st  affected  to  the 
neighboring  tissues.  Hardening  and  blackening  of  this  part  is 
extreme,  and  death  of  tissue  is  so  entire  that  the*  part  creaks  when 
cut  witli  a  knife.  No  pain  attends  the  incisions,  crops  of  secondary 
vesicles  form  round  an  erysipelatous-like  areola,  chains  of  lymphatics 
become  inflamed,  the  breath  fetid,  and  death  follows  amid  all.  the 
indications  of  septic  poisoning." — Budd^  quoted  hy  Aitken. 

This  disease,  though  not  common  in  this  country,  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  various  parts  of  Europe.     It  frequently  attacks  animals. 

The  disease  may  be  communicated  to  man  by  eating  the  flesh 
of  animals  that  were  affected  with  it.  On  this  subject,  however, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

It  certainly  may  be  communicated  by  immediate  inoculation. 
Skinners,  butchers,  and  drovers  are  likely  to  take  it. 

It  may  also  be  communicated  to  man  by  insects  that  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  dead  bodies  of  diseased  animals. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  it  may  be  generated  spon- 
taneously. 

Treatment  is  useless  unless  it  is  commenced  early.  The  remedies 
are  cauterization  with  j^tassa  fiisa  or  nitno  acid^  and  stimulants 
internally,  with  beef-tea  and  other  nourishing  food. 

The  disease  is  so  rare  in  this  country  that  probably  few  of  my 
readers  will  ever  see  a  case. 

PYEMIA. 

This  word  literally  means  jpm«  in  the  Mood.  It  is  a  disease  that 
is  well  recognized.  It  is  sometimes  called  sepUccemia.  The  disease 
Ib  not  fully  understood.     It  usually  proves  fatal 
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It  probably  results  oftentimes  from  influmi natron  of  the  veint 
[phlebitis).  Phlebitis  niav  occur  in  different  i>arts  of  the  body. 
Very  few  people  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  oi pyasmia 
during  life. 

There  are  no  remedies  for  p}^mia.     All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
sustain    the   system.      We   may  give  tonics  and   stimulants   and* 
nourishing  food.     Beyond  that  we  cannot  go. 

QUASSIA. 

The  wood,  bark,  and  root  of  the  quai^sia  tree  are  all  exceedingly 
bitter,  but  possess  no  aromatic  principle.  The  wood,  which  is  the 
j)ai-t  chiefly  used  for  medicinal  j)ur})oses,  is  a  cheaj),  simple,  and 
valuable  tonic,  especially  in  some  forms  of  indigestion,  in  looseness 
of  the  bowels  (diarrhoea),  in  ague,  and  remittent  fevers  of  warm 
climates. 

The  infusion 'of  qtiassia  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
'*  Take  of  (juassia,  sliced,  two  scruples ;  boiling  water,  a  pint ;  macer- 
ate for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain.  The  dose 
is  a  wine-glassful  three  times  a  day." 

QuiNiNK.     (See  Peruvian  Jiarh) 

QUINSY.— SORE  THROAT.., 

Quinsy,  or  inflammation  of  the  throat,  is  seldom  ushered  in  by 
shivering,  as  in  other  inflammatory  diseases;  it  usually  commences 
with  a  slight  degree  of  hejvdache,  and  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  a 
feeling  of  general  uneasiness.  At  the  same  time  or  shortly  after  a 
slight  difliculty  in  swallowing  is  experienced,  together  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  and  dryness  or  rawness  of  the  throat,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  pain  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation.  The  patient  has  a  constant  inclination  to  swal- 
low, and  every  attempt  at  deglutition  greatly  increases  the  pain ; 
the  voice  becomes  nasal,  and  the  articulation  imperfect,  so  as  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  speech ;  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  is  very  tena- 
cious or  slimy,  and  every  attempt  to  spit  it  out  is  attended  with  an 
aggravation  of  the  pain.  Sometimes  the  patient  cannot  open  his 
mouth  snthcicntly  to  allow  the  throat  to  be  examined,  but  if  this 
can  be  effected,  one  or  both  tcmsils — ^generally  both,  although  one  is 
usually  more  affected  than  the  other — are  red  and  swollen,  the  uvula 
or  pap  of  the  thnmt  is  also  enlarged,  and  hangs  down  on  the  has^e 
of  the  tiHigue.  It  often  happens  that  the  tonsils  enlarge  until  they 
touch  each  other  ;  the  uvula  is  then  thrown  backwards,  and  almost 
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entirely  concealed  by  them.  In  many  cases  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends over  all  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  and  is  attended  by  sli^jjlit 
deafness,  buzzing,  and  pain.  The  tonsils  are  not  unfrequently 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  swallowing  is  entirely  prevented, 
and  if  the  patient  attempt  to  receive  any  kind  of  drink  it  is  imme- 
diately returned  by  the  nostrils. 

If  the  throat  be  examined  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
the  tonsils  appear  like  two  red  balls,  dry  and  shining;  but  at  a  later 
period  we  may  observe  in  the  majority  of  cases  several  oval  or 
irregular-shaped  spots  of  a  yellowish,  sometimes  of  a  greenish  color, 
not  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  but  on  all  the  parts  to  which 
the  inflammation  has  extended.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
this  appearance,  which  arises  simply  from  thick  tenacious  mucus 
deposited  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  for  that  which  results  from  a 
much  more  dangerous  form  of  the  disease — the  malignant  or  putrid 
Bore-throat,  in  which  false  membranes  are  thrown  out  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  described  as  being  formed  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  windpipe  in  croup.  ^ 

The  feverish  symptoms  which  accompany  quinsy  are  generally 
more  severe  than  the  local  disorder  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  sometimes  as  high  as  120  in  the  minute; 
the  face  is  flushed ;  there  is  headache,  with  a  sensation  of  fulness 
and  weight  in  the  head  ;  there  is  considerable  heat  of  skin,  which 
sometimes  alternates  with  slight  shivering ;  the  tongue  appears 
swollen,  and  is  covered  with  white  or  yellowish-colored  mucus,  and 
there  is  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth ;  sometimes  there  is 
nausea  or  vomiting ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated  ;  the 
urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored  ;  the  patient  is  restless  during  the 
night,  and  complains  of  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  general  op- 
pression. 

Causes. — ^Exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  sitting  in  a 
current  of  air,  wet  feet,  wearing  damp  linen,  going  out  of  a  heated 
room  into  the  cold  air,  or  cold  and  wet,  in  whatever  manner  ap- 
plied, are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  quinsy.  This  disorder  occurs 
generally  in  young  people,  and  is  common  in  all  cold  and  variable 
climates,  more  especially  in  spring  and  autumn.  Women  are  more 
particularly  subject  to  it  during  the  period  of  menstruation.  The 
tendency  seems  to  run  in  some  families.  Some  who  are  subject  to 
it  in  early  life  in  time  outgrow  it.  « 

TREATMENT   OF   QUINSY. 

1.  Take  a  dose  of  tlie  cold  powder  (see  Cold  Poy)de7*)  before  re- 
tiring, at  tho  same  time  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  mustard. 
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2.  Use  gargles  of  chlorate  of  potash — twenty  or  thirty  graini 
to  an  ounce  of  water — and  take  chlorate  of  potash  internally,  in 
doses  of  ten  grains. 

3.  If  this  treatment  does  not  break  up  the  attack,  apply  flaxseed 
poultices  to  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

4.  Inhalations  of  the  steam  of  water  or  of  medicated  solutions 
may  aflbrd  relief  in.  severe  cases.     (See  Inhalations.) 

Chronic  enlargenjent  of  the  tonsils.  This  is  a  very  common  af- 
fection.    The  treatment  is — 

1.  To  give  iodide  of  iron  or  Lugol's  solution  internally. 

2.  To  apply  LngoPs  solution  and  glycerine,  equal  parts,  to  the 
tonsils. 

3.  To  sustain  and  strengthen  the  health  of  the  patient  by  good 
food,  outdoor  air,  etc.  Very  rarely  is  it  necessary  to  cut  out  the 
tonsils. 

In  the  rdaxced  sore  throaty  or  that  state  of  dironic  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  and  uvula  to  which  many  people  are  subject  in  the 
spring  and  winter  seaspns,  in  all  countries  where  the  weather  is 
cold  and  variable,  the  remedies  usually  employed  are  astringent 
gargles,  such  as  a  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark,  or  the  follow- 
ing: 

Purified  alum,  one  drachm, 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  seven  ounces.    Mix. 

Ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  {lunar  caustu^^  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  water,  constitute  an  excellent  application  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  sore  throat :  it  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
pencil.  Many  people  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  Cayenne  lozenges; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  tliroat  continues  in  this  relaxed  state 
for  months,  obstinately  resisting  every  kind  of  local  treatment. 
Under  such  circumstances,  change  of  air,  active  exercise,  and  tem- 
perate habits  will  be  found  the  best  remedies. 

EEMITTENT  FEVER. 

Some  indisposition  usually  precedes  an  attack  of  remittent  fever 
for  several  days.  The  patient  is  listless,  languid,  oomplains  of  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  o{)pre88ion  at  the  chest  Th? 
appetite  is  impaired,  and  tiie  bowels  are  irr^nlar. 

The  attack  in  general  commences  with  shivering,  or  a  sensation 
of  cold  and  chilliness,  alteniating  sometimes  with  flushes  of  heat. 
This  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  burning  heat  and  dryness  of  tlie  skin, 
flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  injected  eyes,  with  great  increaM 
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of  the  headache,  and  pains  of  the  back  and  limbs.  The  tongue  is 
foul,  and  the.  mouth  sometimes  dry  and  clammy ;  there  is  nausea, 
and  perliaps  vomiting,  with  much  thirst.  The  pulse,  which  during 
the  cold  stage  was  weal^  and  quick,  is  now  full  and  strong ;  the 
breathing  may  be  hurried,  and  the  patient  is  extremely  restless. 
The  throbbing  and  pain  of  the  head  are  occasionally  very  violent,  and 
may  end  in  deUrium;  tlie  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored;  the 
bowels  are  generally,  though  not  always,  ccmstipated ;  and  some 
degree  of  tenderness  is  felt  on  pressing  with  the  hand  over  tlie 
stomach. 

After  these  symptoms  have  continued  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours,  partial  ixjrspirations  appear,  fallowed  by  an  abatement  of  the 
febrile  symptoms ;  or  they  sulyside  without  any  moisture  on  the  skin. 
The  remission  is  marked  by  the  pulse  being  less  full  and  frequent, 
the  skin  cooler,  and  the  pains  in  the  hemi,  back,  and  loins  relieved; 
and  by  the  patient  being  free  from  delirium,  and  the  stomach  in  a 
less  irritable  condition.  Nine  or  ten  houi*s  elapse  before  the  patient 
18  seized  with  another  paroxysm,  which  may  come  on  at  once  without 
any  feeling  of  cold,  or  be  preceded  as  at  first  by  chilliness  or  shivering. 
The  disease  goes  on  in  this  manner  with  alternate  remissions  and 
returns  of  fever.  If  the  case  end  favoral)ly,  each  succeeding  parox- 
ysm becomes  milder,  until  the  fever  entirely  di8api)ears,  or  it  may 
be  carried  off  l)y  copious  perspirations.  The  periods  of  remission 
and  increased  severity  are  very  irregular,  though  the  abatement  of 
fever  very  generally  takes  place  in  the  morning.  In  cold  climates 
the  disease  may  run  on  to  the  fourteenth  day,  or  later;  but  in  hot 
countries  it  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  course,  terminating  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  third  day ;  but  the  usual  period  is  from  live  to  seven 
or  nine  days. 

Inr  the  more  violent  and  dangerous  cases  the  skin  is  burning  hot 
and  the  thirst  intense;  the  vomiting  is  incessant,  scaroely  anything 
being  retained  on  the  stomach ;  there  is  violent  throbbing  or  shooting 
paiu  of  the  head,  attended  sometimes  with  furious  delirium ;  and 
the  pulse  is  full,  quick,  and  strong.  The  remissions  are  short  and 
indistinct,  and  if  the  fever  proceed  to  a  fatal  termination  it  may 
become  continued.  The  tongue  is  furred,  red,  contracted,  and  dry, 
or  crusted  with  black  matter;  the  skin  and  eyes  may  have  a  yel- 
lowish tinge ;  and  dark-colored  matter  may  be  discharged  from  tlie 
stomach.  In  some  cases  before  death  there  are  copious  perspira- 
tionS)  and  the  patient  sinks  rapidly ;  or  the  hot,  pungent,  dry  skin 
continues  to  the  last 

Fever  of  the  remittent  type  has  been  divided  into  different 
varieties  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms,  or  from  particulai 
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organs  being  afTec'terl,  Thus,  tor  example,  wlien  the  liver  is  di»ea8efl7 
or  there  h  much  disorder  of  the  biUarv  organs,  it  has  received  the 
name  of  biiious  remittent  ^  when  the  eyes  become  yellow,  and  the 
Bkin  acquires  a  dusky  yelh>wish  hue ;  there  is  vomiting  or  purging 
uf  bilious  matter  ;  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a  yellow  fur;  and  there 
U  often  tenderness  on  pressing  with  the  hand  under  the  riba^  at 
the  right  side,  in  the  situation  of  the  liven  The  irritability  of  the 
e^tomach  in  this  form  is  genenilly  very  obstinate,  and  the  determinar 
tioD  of  blood  to  tlie  head  great, 

TREATMENT  OF    BElOTTEirr   FEVER, 

1.  Open  ih&  ioweh  hy  a  dose  of  Epsom,  salts, 

2.  Quench  thirst  with  Jemona/Je  and  effervescing  drauyhls.  If 
the  head  is  hot^  (ipply  ice^  and  bathe  the  feet  in  hM  water. 

As  soon  as  a  remission  takes  place,  which  may  he  known  by  an 
abatement  of  all  the  symptoms,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  ftuljihat^ 
of  quinine  should  he  administere^l ;  and  in  hot  climates,  although 
the  remission  be  short,  and  not  very  well  marked,  still  the  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  lost  of  giving  this  excellent  medicine.  Two 
grains  may  be  taken  at  first  in  a  little  water,  or  wine  and  water, 
^vtry  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours;  or, 

Sulphate  of  qtiiDine,  a  draobni, 

£tixJr  of  vitnul  (uromniic  siilpUiinc  acid),  two  dracbiitA, 

WiUt^r,  a  quart     Mix.     A  wino-glassrul  Co  be  taken  every  two  hours. 

If  tlie  bowels  liave  not  been  w^ell  evacuated  an  ounce  of  E{»om 
salts  should  be  added  to  this  mixture,  but  purgative  medicine  ought 
always  to  precede  the  exhibition  of  quinine*  It  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  administering  this  medicine  the  same  dose 
will  not  answer  ft.>r  each  individual ;  some  persons  can  scarcely  liejir 
the  smallest  quantity,  while  others  require  it  to  be  given  in  largo 
doses  to  ]u*oduce  any  decided  effect ;  hence  the  safest  method  of 
employing  it  is  to  commence  with  a  small  dose,  increasing  the 
quantity  gradually  until  some  of  its  usual  effects  on  the  sy^r^m  are 
felt — as  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  eai^s,  slight  deafness,  nervous  rest- 
lessness, &c. ;  the  medicine  ought  then  to  be  lefk  off  for  a  time.  The 
quantity  whicb  the  system  will  tolerate  can  be  thus  ascertmined, 
and  the  doses  regulated  accordingly.  The  exhibition  of  quinine^ 
must,  of  course,  be  suspended  on  the  recurrence  of  febrile  symptoms, 
and  again  resumed  during  the  period  of  remission.  For  several  dayt 
atYer  t!te  fever  has  entirely  disappeared  it  ought  to  Im  continued  io 
gradually  diminished  doses.  If  left  off  too  soon  a  return  of  fever  fe 
a  very  probable  conseriuence. 

In  the  maliguuat  form,  where  there  is  great  depression  from  tlif 
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beginning,  with  weak,  quick  pulse,  stimulants  must  be  given  early. 
In  hot  climates  sudden  sinking  of  the  vital  powers  sometimes  occurs; 
the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  or  is  scarcely  to  be  felt;  the 
extremities  are  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  body  may  be  covered  vCith 
cold  perspiration  ;  the  face  is  pallid ;  the  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets; 
and  the  voice  fails.  When  these  symptoms  are  present  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  giving  stimuhants.  Port  or  Madeira  wine,  or  brandy, 
in  sjigo,  arrow-root,  «fec.,  or  champagne,  which  is  the  best  stimulant 
in  such  cases,  should  be  given  every  hour  until  the  pulse  begins  to 
rise  and  the  extremities  are  warm ;  stimulants  are  then  to  be  dis- 
continued. The  cold  perspirations  must  be  constantly  wiped  off, 
and  the  extremities  rubbed  with  warm  flannels  or  rough  towels.  To 
rouse  the  system,  mustard  poultices  or  blisters  arc  to  be  applied  over 
the  stomach  or  to  the  calved  of  the  legs.  If  the  tongue  be  charged 
with  a  yellowish  or  brownish-colored  fur,  and  the  bowels  have  not 
been  well  cleared  out,  the  following  pills  should  be  given  every 
third  hour  till  discharges  follow : 

Calomel,  four  grains, 
Quinine,  two  graina, 
Camplior,  two  grains.    Mix,  and  form  into  two  pills  for  one  dose. 

But  if  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  opium  may  be  added  to  the  above  prescription,  and  the  dose  of 
calomel  reduced  to  two  grains,  discontinuing, it  altogether  if  the 
gums  become  sore.  The  opium  ought  also  to  be  omitted  if  much 
drowsiness  arise;  but  in  these  states  it  usually  acts  as  a  stimulant 
"when  given  in  small  doses. 

In  the  course  of  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  put  in  a  warm 
bath  when  there  is  much  restlessness  and  hot,  dry  skin;  or  at  the 
commencement,  if  the  extremities  be  cold,  tlie  pulse  weak,  and 
reaction  have  taken  place  but  imperfectly,  a  hot  bath  will  be  of 
great  utility.  The  patient's  drink  should  consist  of  barley-water, 
lemonade,  soda-water,  tamarind  beverage,  &c. ;  and  if  requested  by 
the  patient,  cold  water  may  be  allowed,  a  copious  draught  of  which 
we  have  known  to  bring  on  perspiration  when  other  means  had 
failed.  Liquids  should  never  be  taken  in  large  quantities  if  irrita- 
bility of  stomach  be  present,  as  they  will  be  rejected  almost  imme- 
diately. In  the  low  malignant  varieties,  effervescing  liquors,  such 
as  Seltzer  or  soda  water,  light  beer,  ifec,  will  be  useful,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  on  the  stomach.  The  diet  ought  to  be  light  an<l 
nourishing — a^  arrow-root,  sago,  panada,  &c.,  and  if  the  strength 
be  much  reduced,  beef-tea,  soups,  custards,  &c.,  should  be  allowed. 
Somethnes  the  vomiting  is  so  intractable  that  no  nourishment  will 
remain  on  the  stomach;  in  that  cade  the  patient's  strength  may  be 
50 
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supported  by  injections  of  arrow- root,  broths,  or  other  nourishing 
fluids  in  small  quantities.  The  apartment  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet ;  the  evacuations  are  to  be  immediately  removed,  and 
the  room  sprinkled  with  vinegar  or  chloride  of  Ume^  if  the  effluvia 
be  disagreeable. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  arsenic  instead  of 
quinine. 

The  period  of  convalescence  is  sometimes  very  tedious,  tonic  and 
strengthening  medicines  being  necessary;  but  change  of  air  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best  of  remedies ;  this  is  particularly  beneficial  when 
the  fever  has  ended  in  the  intermittent  form  (ague),  which  in  many 
cases  will  not  yield  to  the  usual  remedies  until  the  patient  resort  to 
change  of  situation. 

RHEUMATISM. 

The  more  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  rheumatism  is  cold, 
especially  when  it  succeeds  an  opposite  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
is  combined  with  moisture ;  and  the  system  is  more  particularly 
susceptible  of  the  injurious  influence  of  cold  when  the  person  is 
fatigued,  or  m  a  heated  and  perspiring  state.  But  although  undue 
exposure  to  cold  in  some  way  or  other  will  be  found  to  have  pre- 
ceded an  attack  of  rl^umatism  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  alone  is  suflicient  to  give  rise  to  the 
disease,  inasmuch  as  the  instances  where  individuals  are  attacked  in 
consequence  of  exposure  to  cold  are  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
numbers  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
to  the  influence  of  cold  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  most  likely  to  prove  injurious,  without  any  disease  being  induced. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  cold  cannot  produce  rheumatism, 
unless  the  system  be  predisposed  to  it ;  but  of  the  real  nature  of  thiB 
predisposition  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

JRheumatism  appears  under  two  forms — the  cumte  and  the  chronic 

ACUTE   EHETTMATISM,   OE  KHEUMATIO  FEVEB, 

fc  '  fften  preceded  during  several  days  by  general  uneasiness,  gid- 
iir^dss,  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  head, 
nometimes  headache;  there  may  be  also  occasional  palpitations, 
hurried  breathing  on  any  slight  exertion,  and  symptoms  of  ccnges- 
tion  or  fulness  of  blood  in  different  organs.  But  these  premonitory 
symptoms  are  not  always  observed;  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
disease  comes  on  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  body  having  beeD 
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exposed  to  cold  and  wet.  In  either  case  certain  general  symptoms 
usually  precede  the  local  inflammation.  These  consist  in  more  or 
less  severe  shivering,  alternating  with  flnslies  of  heat,  followed  by 
quickness  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  a  sensation 
of  fatigue  in  the  back  and  extremities.  After  several  hours,  some- 
times not  before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  an  aching  or  gnawing 
pain  is  felt  inoneor  more  of  the  larger  joints,  which  goes  on  increasing 
until  it  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  often  lanchiating  as  in  gout,  and 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement  or  pressure.  The 
affected  joints  become  swollen,  and  the  skin  covering  them  acquires 
a  rosy  tint,  which  generally  appears  in  patches.  The  fever  gains 
ground  with  the  increased  severity  of  the  local  symptoms  ;  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  bounding,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  beats  in  a  minute ;  the  face  is  flushed  or  pale,  and 
bedewed  with  perspiration  ;  the  eyes  are  red ;  the  skin  is  hot,  and 
occasionally  covered  with  perspiration  which  emits  an  acid,  pungent 
smell ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  deposits  a  brick-colored  sediment ; 
the  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  but  continues  moist ;  there  is  con- 
siderable thirst,  and  the  appetite  is  lost.  When  many  of  the  joints 
are  aflected  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  and  is 
incapable  of  moving,  his  limbs  being  completely  disabled  ;  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  body  is  attended  with  excruciating  pain  ; 
the  suflering  is  greatly  increased  during  the  night,  and  if  sleep  over- 
take him  towards  morning,  he  is  soon  roused  by  some  frightful 
dream.  Sometimes  the  fever  almost  entirely  subsides  in  the 
morning;  this,  however,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  mitigation  of 
the  pain  ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  no  relief  is  aflbrded  by 
the  profuse  sweating  which  frequently  occura  during  the  progress 
of  the  disorder.  The  migratory  character  of  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion is  another  singular  feature  of  the  disease ;  it  often  shifts  its 
seat  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  after  some  time  perhaps  returns 
to  the  joint  originally  attacked. 

Eheumatism,  though  a  painful  and  severe  disease,  is  seldom 
dangerous  unless  it  extend  to  the  heart,  and  then  the  risk  is 
greatly  increased.  Even  in  this  case  the  immediate  danger  gener- 
erally  ceases  along  with  the  fever ;  but  in  many  instances  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart  is  subsequently  induced,  and  gives  rise  to 
enlargement  of  its  substance  (hypertrophy),  and  dilatation  of  its 
cavities, — lesions  which  sooner  or  later  terminate  in  dropsy  and 
death. 

The  febrile  symptoms  usually  abate  about  the  end  of  the  second 
week ;  the  local  symptoms  then  gradually  diminish  imtil  they  entirely 
disappear,  or  the  disease  passes  into  the  chronic  form. 
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CHRONIO   BHEUlifATIBM, 

The  symptonis  being  less  severe  and  of  longer  duration,  wne  the 
principal  circumstaucefi  wliicli  distinguish  chronic  from  acuta 
rlieumatisni.  Tlie  general  cluiracter  of  both  tliese  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  same,  aud  the  former  is  in  many  cases  niei'ely  the  sequel 
of  the  latter.  In  the  chronic  form  the  joints  are  more  or  less 
swollen  and  painful,  while  symptoms  of  general  excitement  ar» 
always  present  in  a  bufficiently  marked  degree  to  indicate  the  ex- 
idtonce  of  inflammation.  The  tongue  is  white  aud  fnrred,  the  skin 
is  hotter,  and  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural ;  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  appears  feeble  and  easily  compressed,  but  h  always  in 
some  degree  increased  in  quickness;  and  if  blood  be  drawn  froni  the 
arm,  it  will  invariably  present  the  buff-colored  appearance  on  ita 
surface  which  is  observed  in  all  inflammatoiy  diseases.  Botli  the 
constitutional  and  local  symptoms  may  continue,  varying  at  tinoes 
in  severity  according  to  circumstances,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
peritjd,  perhaps  several  years ;  and  the  disease,  if  not  checked  by 
proper  treatment,  gradually  undermines  the  patient's  health,  while 
it  didorgani2es  tlie  joints,  wastes  the  muscles,  and  renders  him  a 
cripple. 

Chronic  rheumatism,  after  continuing  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  may  ultimately  wear  it^^elf  out;  that  is  to  say,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms may  cease,  and  the  local  disease  may  no  longer  carry  on  its 
ravages  in  the  joints.  The  parts  which  have  been  inflamed  may 
remain  cold,  stiff,  and  contracted ;  and  exposure  to  cold  or  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes  may  render  them  painful,  but  rheumatism, 
properiy  speaking,  no  longer  exists;  the  patient  now  only  labors 
imder  the  morbid  clianges  which  the  disease  has  already  induced. 
This  state  requires  little  or  no  medical  treatment,  and  ought  tliei-e' 
fore  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  above  deserilied,  in 
which  the  judicious  use  of  suitable  remedies  may  be  of  the  greatest 
service. 

Id  the  above  brief  description  of  rheumatism,  we  have  meu- 
tioned  that  the  disease  sometimes  extends  to  the  heart.  Thi&  aoci* 
dent  0CCU13  most  frequently  when  tlie  disorder  has  been  neglected 
at  tlie  commencement,  or  when  inappropriate  remedies  have  been 
employed.  The  symptoms  by  which  we  jndge  that  Tnflammatioii 
hnj3  invaded  this  vital  organ  are,  unusually  hurried  breathing,  jwiin 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  perhaps  palpitation,  and  a  feeling  of  op- 
pression at  the  chest. 

PhysicianB  ascertain  that  rheumatism  has  gone  to  the  heart  by 
auscultation.     (See  Auscultation*) 
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TREATMENT  OF   ACUTE   RHEUMATISM. 

Acute  rheumatism  is  now  chiefly  treated  by  alkalies.  This 
method  of- treatment  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Fuller,  of  England. 
Alkalies  are  given  on  the  theory  that  rheumatism  is  caused  by  acids 
in  the  blood. 

The  alkalies  that  are  usually  given  for  rheumatism  are  the  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate  of  jpotash^  liochelle  salts^  and  saltpetre. 

These  remedies  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains^  or  about  half  a  tea^oonful  in  water  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

These  alkaline  remedies,  though  by  no  means  certain  or  infalli- 
ble, are  yet  more  surely  eflicacious  than  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment for  acute  rheumatism  with  which  the  profession  is  familiar. 

A  certain  distinguished  physician  once  made  the  statement  that 
when  **he  began  practice  he  had  twenty  remedies  for  rheumatism, 
but  in  his  old  age  he  had  not  one." 

The  truth  is,  that  what  will  cure  acute  rheumatism  in  one  may 
only  aggravate  the  disease  in  another. 

If  the  alkalies  do  not  cure  the  patient,  directly  opposite  treat- 
ment may  be  used,  and  leinon  juice  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  large  quantities  of 
lemonade  may  be  drank. 

Quinine  acts  well  in  many  cases. 

The  Cold  Powder  may  be  given  af  night  to  relieve  pain  and  in- 
duce sleep.     (See  Cold  Powder.) 

Colchicum  sometimes  assists  ns  when  all  these  other  remedies 
fail. 

The  swollen  limbs  may  be  bathed  in  laudanum  and  alkaline 
solutions,  and  also  wrapped  in  flannel  or  oiled  silk.  No  powerftil 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  inflamed  parts,  lest  the  disease 
may  be  driven  to  the  heart. 

It  is  always  well  to  try  the  alkaline  treatment ^r^^.  Especially 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  acute  rheumatism  to  go  to  the  heart, 
patients  should  in  all  possible  cases  place  themselves  under  the  care 
of  a  physician. 

TREATMENT    OF   CHRONIC    RHEUMATISM. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  the  nameless  phases  of  chronic 
rheumatism  that  are  so  common  everywhere,  is  general  electrization. 
(See  Electrization  and  General  Electrization.)  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  severe  long-standing  cases  of  chronic  rheumatfem  that 
notliing  will  ever  cure  or  even  relieve.     There  are  cases  which  all 
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known  methods  of  treatment,  including  general  electrization,  seem 
only  to  aggravate. 

Such  patients  are  justified,  I  think,  in  trying  the  various  "  waters" 
and  "  baths  "  and  "  climates  "  that  their  means  allow  them  to  avail 
themselves  of.  Anything  is  preferable  to  hopeless  despair.  It 
must  he  confessed  that  our  treatment  for  the  severe  obstinate  fornu 
of  chronic  rheumatism  is  verij  unsatisfactory. 

The  best  internal  remedies  are  iodide  of  potassium^  guaiac^  qui- 
nine^ and  cold  castor-oil.     All  of  them  may  be  tried  in  succession. 

Jiicssian  a/fid  Turkish  baths  otlen  afford  relief.  (See  liussian 
and  Turkish  Baths,) 

Sunlight  is  a  good  remedy,  and  sunlight  baths  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

But  all  of  these  remedies  too  often  fail  us. 

Lumbago  is  simply  another  name  for  rheumatism  in  the  back. 
It  may  be  much  relieved  by  dry  cupping  (see  Dry  Cupping\  and 
by  the  application  of  spongio-piline  (see  Spongio-piline),  or  by  the 
use  of  oil^  silk  or  rubber  cloth. 

The  thousand  and  one  liniments  that  are  used  for  rheumatism 
do  little  harm,  and  sometimes  may  afford  relief.  In  obstinate  cases 
they  may  be  tried  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Plasters  of  belladonna  or  opium,  and  the  common  plasters  of  the 
shops,  sometimes  relieve  pain,  even  though  they  do  nothing  toward 
removing  the  disease. 

Sciatica  is  either  rheumatism  or  neuralgia  in  the  sciatic  nerve 
of  the  leg.  It  is  caused  oftentimes  by  inflammation  within  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve.  It  is  most  usually  classed  among  the  neural- 
gias. It  is  sometimes  a  terribly  painful  affection,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  appears  to  be  incurable.  The  majority  of  attacks  are  dissi- 
pated after  a  short  time,  but  are  apt  to  recur.  Sciatica  is  best 
treated  by  hypodermic  injections  of  nwrphine\  and  by  applications 
of  spongio-piline.  (See  Spongio-jyiline.)  (For  details  of  treatment 
see  Neuralgia.) 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

This  is  apparently  a  combination  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  distinct  disease  from  either  gout  <>r 
rheumatism.  The  joints  become  swollen,  and  oftentimes  ])ainfnl. 
The  disease  is  very  apt  to  attack  the  fingers  and  toes.  Sometinu^ 
the  patient  becomes  terribly  cripj)led,  and  may  indeed  l)e  l)odrid- 
den.  The  affected  joints  are  usually  but  little  used.  Tho.dise:t<e 
is  frequently  confounded  with  chronic  rheumatism,  which  it  so 
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closely  resembles.     In  the  chronic  form  there  is  very  little  if  any 
fever.     The  patient  is  usually  more  or  less  debilitated.     The  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  caused  by  anything:;  that  exhausts  or  weakens  the 
constitution.     Females  are  attacked  by  it  oftener  than  males. 
The  treatment  of  rheumatic  gout  consists — 

1.  In  tonics  of  various  kinds,  such  as  cod-liver  oilj  strychnine^ 
quinine^  general  electrization^  and  so  forth. 

2.  Lithia  internally,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  prains  (it  is 
sometimes  given  in  ^^cwrhonated  water  ^^);  and  iodide  of  lithia  oi?it- 
menty  applied  to  the  affected  joints. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  chronic  rheumatism. 

EHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  much  employed  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  and 
in  doses  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  it  acts  as  a  mild  and 
excellent  purgative.  Rhubarb,  besides  its  cathartic  property^  pos- 
sesses a  slightly  astringent  principle;  hence  after  its  full  purgative 
action  the  bowels  are  liable  to  become  constipated.  To  obviate 
this  it  may  be  taken  with  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
jalap  or  magnesia;  and  it  should  be  combined  with  calomel  when 
the  liver  is  in  a  torpid  state.  The  constipating  effect  which  usually 
follows  the  purgative  action  of  rhubarb  renders  it  very  serviceable 
in  diarrhoea,  in  cjises  where  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dis- 
order is  caused  by  offending  matter  lodged  in  the  bowels.  Perhaps 
the  best  medicine  that  can  be  employed  to  relieve  common  colic  is 
an  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  with  twenty  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum.  The  comjyound  rhxibarb  pill  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  mild  and  very  useful  laxative  medi- 
cine :  "  Take  of  rhubarb,  powdered,  an  ounce ;  aloes,  powdered, 
six  drachms ;  myrrh,  powdered,  half  an  ounce ;  Castile  soap,  a 
drachm ;  oil  of  caraway,  half  a  drachm ;  syrup,  as  much  as  may 
be  sufficient.  Mix  the  powders  together,  then  beat  the  whole  to- 
gether until  incorporated."  The  usual  dose  is  two  pills  of  five 
grains  each. 

RICKETS. 

Rickets  occurs  generally  in  children  between  the  ninth  month 
and  the  fourth  year  of  their  age,  and  is  essentially  characterized  by 
softenijig  of  the  bones.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the 
child  is  observed  to  be  less  cheerful  than  usual,  languid,  and  disin- 
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clined  to  be  araiieed ;  the  appetite  is  inipaired,  or  capricious ;  am 
tlie  bowels  are  irregular.  TJiesu  syiiiptonis  are  either  accornpanied 
from  the  commencetnent,  ur  soon  followed,  hy  a  slight  de-gree  of 
febrile  excitement  and  dis^tnrbed  sleep.  The  proems  of  teethin!* 
goes  on  elowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  the  teeth  soon  decay  and 
IVdl  uiit.  The  bones  of  the  skull,  ini^tead  of  gradually  cloBing  and 
becoinins^  united,  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  head  inerfiii^jes 
in  Bize;  the  belly  is  also  eiihirifed ;  while  the  lindj^,  more  ospeeially 
the  thighs  and  legs,  appear  thin  and  wasted.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  the  symptoms  which  more  particularly  cliarai'teriie 
the  disease  are  manifested.  The  ends  of  the  long  bones  at  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  and  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  where  they  join 
the  breast-bone,  become  swollen  and  knotted ;  the  spine  is  curved 
in  the  form  of  the  italic  letter  S :  tlie  riglit  shoulder  ri*e^,  the 
bretibt-borie  is  thrust  forwards,  and  appears  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
bird.  If  the  child  have  begun  to  walk,  he  is  now  unwilling  to  be 
left  on  his  feet,  and  cannot  cross  the  room  without  difficnUy ;  the 
knees  approach  each  other,  tlie  feet  jire  turned  outwards,  the  limbfi 
are  unsteady,  and  seem  to  yield  under  the  weight  of  tlie  body.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  digestive  organs  suffer,  and  the  urine  de- 
posits a  white  sediment;  the  bones  now  begin  to  lose  the  phosphate 
of  lime  which  gives  them  firmness,  and  are  softened  in  such  a  uian* 
ner  that  they  iKcnd  in  all  directions,  and  the  little  patient  is  soon 
reduced  to  a  Bhockiug  state  of  deformity,  which  renders  hitn  a  feio- 
gular,  thougli  distressing,  ol>jt:ct  of  observation. 

Rickets  does  not  generally  prove  fatal  unless  tlie  disease  declare 
itself  shortly  after  birth*  and  then  it  almost  invariably  destroys  life. 
When  it  appeai*s  at  a  later  period,  and  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
the  patient  the  general  health  improves,  and  recovery  frequently 
takes  place,  but  not  without  leaving  a  raised  shoulder,  a  hump-baek, 
or  some  other  deformity.  In  females,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  often 
remain  distorted,  and  this,  in  the  event  of  pregnancy,  neceeearilj 
leads  to  consequences  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  nature.  If  the 
disetise  do  not  give  way  before  the  patient  reach  his  tiflh  or  Bixtll 
year,  he  is  doomed  to  be  a  miserable  object  during  life,  which  u 
seldom  prolonged  to  middle  age. 

Causes. — ^In  the  higher  classes  of  life  this  disease  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and  when  it  does  ap)>ear,  can  generally  be  fci^aeed  to 
hereditary  tranBuiission ;  but  among  the  children  of  the  working 
classee  it  is  far  from  being  uncommon,  and  appeal's  to  originate  fnnii 
the  same  debilitating  causes  %vhich  give  rise  to  scrofula.  Mother* 
of  weak  constitution  and  relaxed  habit  of  body,  who  live  on  po»if 
diet,  and  neglect  or  have  it  nut  in  theu*  power  to  take  sutHcient  eX« 
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ercise  in  the  o])en  air,  or  are  exposed  to  the  long-coiitinned  influence 
of  any  of  the  various  debilitating  causes  which  impair  tlie  vital  ener- 
gies, cannot  be  expected  to  bring  forth  robust  and  liealthy  infants; 
iieitlier  is  it  possible  that  they  can  nurse  them  properly  jifrer  they 
have  given  them  birth. 

Treatment. — Children  who  have  every  attention  paid  to  them 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  rickets,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  diseiu^e  coming  osi.  If  the 
child  be  delicate  from  its  birth ;  if  any  individuals  of  the  same 
family  be  rickety;  if  the  parents  be  scrofulous;  or  if  there  be  any 
other  circumstances  which  mi^ht  lead  us  to  dread  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  advisable  to  procure  a  strong  healthy  nui'se  for 
the  infant,  in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed,  and  her  diet  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  as  long  as  the  child  continues  at  the  breast, 
in  order  that  her  milk  may  be  plentiful  and  nutritious.  Chicken 
or  mutton  broth,  beef-tea,  &c.,  may  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period 
than  would  be  proper  for  robust  healthy  children.  The  child  should 
1)6  washed  daily,  and  the  limbs  frequently  rubl)ed  with  a  warm 
haud  ;  and,  when  the  weather  permits,  he  should  be  carried  out  into 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  kept  clean  and  dry. 

SUMMING   UP  OF   THE  TREAl'MENT. 

1.  Air  and  sunlight.     (See  Hygiene.) 

2.  Nourishing  food. — Beef-tea,  beef,  mutton,  eggs,  fish.  These 
should. be  taken  freely,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
appetite.     Nothing  brings  on  rickets  like  starvation. 

3.  Tonic  m/>dicin^s. — One  of  the  best  remedies  for  rickets  is 
"  chemical  food,"  or  the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.     (See  Syrup  of  Ilypophosphites.) 

The  elixirs  of  iron,  strychnine,  and  quinine  may  also  be  given. 


RINGWORM,  OR  SCALD-HEAD. 

Ringworm,  or  scald-head,  is  a  common  and  well-known  disorder 
Df  the  hairy  scalp,  occurring  chiefly  in  children.  It  is  numifested 
under  various  forms,  which  have  been  minutely  described  by  writers 
on  cutaneous  diseases;  but  such  distinctions,  although  they  may  be 
interesting  to  medical  men,  are,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  no 
value,  inasmuch  as  the  essential  charactei's  of  the  disease  are  always 
the  same,  and  the  diflerent  ap])earances  which  it  assumes  are,  no 
doibt,  owing  to  some  local  or  constitutional  peculiarity. 

Ringworm  usually  appears  in  patches  of  an  oval  or  circular 
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form,  each  of  which  consists  of  numerous  pustules  of  a  pale  yelluw 
color,  and  often  so  minute  as  not  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
These  soon  burst,  and  the  thin  acrid  matter  which  they  discharge 
forms  crusts  or  scabs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  fresh  crop  of 
pustules  break  out  round  the  patch ;  these  burst  in  tbeir  turn,  and 
the  exudation,  increases  the  size  of  the  scabs,  which,  if  not  removed 
by  proper  attention  to  cleanliness,  become  thicker,  firmer  in  con- 
sistence, and  run  into  each  other ;  in  this  manner  the  disease,  if  not 
arrested  in  its  progress,  extends  over  the  whole  head,  and  sometimes 
attacks  the  forehead  and  neck.  The  hair  appears  to  be  affected 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  gradually  falls  off;  the 
baldness  thus  produced  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  disorder. 

Ringworm  is  decidedly  contagious;  it  is  often  caught  at  schools 
by  boys  putting  on  each  other's  caps,  using  the  same  towels  or  combs, 
or  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  "  To  show  you,"  says  Dr.  EUiotson, 
"  how  very  contagious  this  disease  is,  I  may  mention  that  a  barber 
had  a  child  with  a  scald-head,  and  he  kept  a  razor  specially  for 
shaving  it.  One  day  by  mistake  he  shaved  himself  with  it,  and 
although  he  had  washed  and  stropped  the  razor  well,  and  had  put  it 
into  hot  water  first,  yet  the  disease  came  out  upon  his  chin  about  a 
week  afterwards.  I  saw  it  distinctly.  Small  circular  pustules 
came  out.  You  must  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  people 
the  necessity  of  a  child's  dregs  being  kept  by  itself  in  this  affection, 
lest  the  disejise  should  spread."  When  it  breaks  out  in  large  schools 
or  manufactories,  it  is  often  exceedingly  difliicult  to  eradicate. 

Treatment, — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shave  the  head  ;  but 
if  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  this  impracticable, 
the  hair  is  to  be  cut  as  short  as  possible.  In  the  latter  case'  it  is 
always  advisable  to  wash  the  head  repeatedly  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  a]>ply  warm  poultices  of  bread  or  linseed  meal,  to  remove 
the  scabs.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  this  the  i)arts  of  the  scalp 
aft'ected  should  be  well  anointed  night  and  morning  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment,  and  after  each  rubbing  the  head  is  to  be  covered  with 
brown  paper. 

Common  soda  (barilla,  or  natron),  three  drachms, 
Sulphuret  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  the  same  quantitj, 
Lard,  three  ounces.     Mix. 

The  head  must  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  carefully 
dried  with  soft  rags,  before  the  application  of  the  ointment.  This 
is  the  best  a]>plicati(m  for  scald-head  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  when  assiduously  used  generally  eflects  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
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three  weeks.     The  ointment  may  be  made  stronger  if  not  foana 
sufficiently  active. 

Creosote  ointment  is  at  present  much  employed  in  mild  cases, 
and  frequently  with  success ;  it  should  be  applied  at  bedtime,  and 
the  precaution  above-mentioned,  to  wash  the  head  previously,  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Sometimes  the  patches  are  considerably  inflamed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  in  this  case  it  will  l)e  necessary,  before 
using  the  ointment,  to  wash  the  head  frequently  with  tepid  water  or 
a  decoction  of  poppy  heads^  and  apply  emollient  poultices  until  the 
irritation  is  removed. 

In  every  case  the  local  treatment  will  be  greatly  aided  by  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  regimen  ;  the  food  should  be  light,  yet  sutKciently, 
nutritious;  the  feet  must  be  kept  warm ;  the  tepid  or  cold  bath,  or 
sponging  the  body,  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  in  a  word,  every 
meaTis  ought  to  be  adopted  to  support  the  general  health. 

There  is  a  species  of  this  disorder  occasionally  met  with,  called 
bald'Scall^  which  is  characterized  by  oval  or  circular  patches  of 
baldness  on  different  parts  of  the  scalp.  The  denuded  spots  present 
a  smooth,  shining,  silvery  appearance,  without  any  kind  of  eruption. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  the  disorder  consists  in  shaving 
round  the  bald  phujes  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  rubbing  them 
twice  a  day  with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphury 
tary  and  lard.  Equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  spirits  ofvnne 
also  constitute  a  very  successful  application. 

The  following  course  of  treatment  has  been  recommended  for 
scald-head : 

1.  Arsenic  internally.     (See  Fowler's  Solution.) 

2.  After  washing  the  parts  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  (one  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water),  apply  an  ointment  of  this 
prescription : 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  one  drachm, 

Glycerine,  two  drachma, 

Lard,  one  ounce.  ' 

This  ointment  may  be  applied  every  day,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently.   (See  Shiny  Diseases  of.) 

'  Many  of  these  diseases  of  the  skin  are  quite  difficult  to  manage ; 
and  in  all  important  cases,  or  severe  affections,  like  scald-head, 
medical  advice  should  be  obtained. 

ROCHELLE  SALT. 
Bochelle  salt  acts  as  a  cooling,  mild  laxative,  and  is  less  dis* 
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agreeable  to  the  taste  than  Epsom  or  Glanber  salts.     It  h  ' 
cipul  ingredient  in  the  well-known  Seidlitz  powders,     Thj^ 
from  three  druchms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

KuBBiNG.     (See  Movement  Cure.) 


INFUSION  OF  ROSES. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  prepared  in  the  folio  win  <j  manner! 
of  red  vo^e  i>etals»(*r  leaves,  dried,  three  draehins  ;   diluted  6u!|i| 
acid,  a  draehm  and  a  half;  sugar,  six  draehms ;  boiliug  water,  a  j 
Pour  the  water  upon  the  roi^e  leaver  in  a  glass  ves&el ;  tlien  m 
the  acid,     llaeeriite  fur  fuur  lion rs,  and  strain  the  liquor;  lju<«rlfj 
the  sugar  to  it,"    This  infusion  is  useful  in  spitting  of  bhj 
the  dose  of  two  or  three  tablespaonfuls  three  time©  a  day; 
much  ein[>luyed  as  a  gai'gle  for  sore  throat.     It  15  pniid|niJlj| 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  quinine  and  Epeom  &alt«w 

Salt  Rheum.     (See  TeiteK) 


ST.   VITUS^S  DANCE,  OR  CHOREA, 

Tliere  is  no  better  description  of  St.  Vitns^s  dance  than] 
given  by  Sydenham  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai's  ago.     This  di 
he  says,  is  *'  a  species  of  convulsion,  which  for  the  most  part  aC 
boys  or  girls^  from  the  tenth  year  to  puberty.     First  it  shows 
by  a  lameness,  or  rather  instability  of  one  of  the  legs,  whic 
patient  drags  after  him  like  a  fool.    Afterwards  it  a{»pears  id 
hand  of  the  same  side,  which  he  that  is  affected  with  the  dfl 
can  b}^  no  means  keep  in  the  same  posture  fur  one  niometit ;  if  J 
bmuglit  to  the  breast  or  any  other  part,  it  will  be  distorted  to  aiU 
position  or  place  by  a  convulsion,  let  the  patient  do  what  hej 
If  a  cup  of  drink  be  put  into  his  hand  he  represents  a  thou 
gestures,  like  jugglers,  before  he  brings  it  to  his  month  ;  for  wl« 
he  cannot  carry  it  to  his  mouth  in  a  right  line,  his  hand  being  < 
hither  and  thitlier  by  the  convulsion,  he  turns  it  often  alx 
eonie  time,  till  at  length,  happily  reaching  his  lips»  he  ^' 
dcnly  into  his  month,  and  drinks  it  greedilj%  as  if  desig 
make  sport," 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  above  wiT 
the  forms  under  which  this  morbid  aftection  is  man 
many  cases  the  involuntary  motions  arc  confined  to  one  side  1 
Dody  :  sometimes  the  face,  or  only  one  of  the  limbs,  is  aflecti'd; 
muscles  of  the  windpii)e  and  tongue  are  occasionally  attackcd|^ 
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then  the  patient  cannot  articulate  properly.  In  some  instances  de- 
glutition is  performed  with  difficulty.  The  disease  iissunjes  a  variety 
of  appearances,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  muscular  disorder, 
,and  the  number  of  parts  affected.  It  is  very  liable  to  relapse,  and 
has  been  known  to  recur  several  times  in  the  same  person.  It  is 
not  dangerous,  and  in  young  persons  generally  tenninates  favorably. 
It  may  continue  only  a  few  weeks,  or  as  many  months ;  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  known  to  continue  through  life,  without  having 
materially  injured  the  gei^eral  health. 

St.  Vitus's  dance  i#  essentially  a  nervous  disease. 

TREATMENT  OF   ST.   Vnus's   DANCE. 

There  is  no  specific  for  chorea.  All  tonic  remedies  are  of  value, 
and  may  be  used. 

The  tonic  remedy  on  which  I  chiefly  rely  for  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  general  electrization. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  also  of  service.  Internal  remedies  are 
those  to  which  the  people  most  naturally  resort  in  this  as  in  all 
similar  affections.  Valerianate  of  zinc  has  been  used  successfully 
for  chorea.  So  also  has  sulphate  of  zinc^  in  doses  of  one  grain  three 
times  a  day.  Bromide  of  potassium^  cod-liver  oil,  pyrophosphate 
of  iron,  strychnine,  etc.,  all  succeed  and  all  fail.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity in  the  results. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  cases  recover  by  time  with- 
out any  medical  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obstinate 
cases  that  will  yield  to  no  treatment  or  combination  of  treatment. 

Partial  chorea,  limited  to  one  arm,  or  to  tlie  muscles  around  the 
eye,  nose,  or  comers  of  the  mouth,  I  have  found  more  obstinate 
usually  than  general  chorea  of  the  whole  body. 

Parents  should'  remember  that  it  may  attack  a  child  through 
syvipathy.  Sometimes  it  may  attack  quite  a  number  in  succession 
in  the  same  schooL 

St.  Vitus's  dance  is  sometimes  complicated  with  some  disease 
of  the  heart.  This  fact,  when  suspected,  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  ear  of  the  physician. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  purging  in  this  disease,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open,  with  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines. The  cold  bath  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  above 
treatment  yriH  he  greatly  aided  by  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  ; 
the  food  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  exercise  should  be  ta- 
ken in  fresh  and  open  air.    Sea-bathing  is  of  great  service. 
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It  is  a  Bingnlar  and  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  chorea,  that 
it  has  been  found  to  recover  under  nearly  every  form  of  remedy 
that  lias  been  tried.  The  consequence  is  that  a  large  number  of 
specifics  have  been  claimed  for  this  disease,  which  in  time  have  dis- 
appointed those  who  relied  on  them.  There  are  so  many  cases  wliich 
recover  of  themselves  that  it  is  frequently  diflScult  to  describe  just 
how  much  good  has  resulted  from  any  treatment  that  we  have 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  that  resist 
every  form  of  medication,  and  persistently  annoy  the  patient  for 
years.  » 

SAIcAMMONIAC    (MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA). 

This  remedy  is  much  used  for  inflammation  of  the  air-passages. 
In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally,  it  is  quite 
beneficial.  Internally  it  is  emplo3'ed  for  gout^  rheumatism^  and 
nevral^ia.  \ 

For  the  throat  it  can  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  gargle,  or 
as  an  inhalation.  (See  Inhalations.)  The  fumes  of  sal-ammoniac 
are  used  by  aurists  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  twenty-five  grains. 

SANTONINE. 

This  remedy  is  used  to  destroy  worms.  In  some  cases  it  is  very 
successful. 

The  dose  of  santonine  is  from  two  tofim  grains. 

SARSAPARILLA. 

In  the  broken-down  state  of  the  constitution  which  has  arisen 
from  long-protracted  syphilis,  or  from  mercurial  irritation,  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner,  is  generally  considered  an  excellent  restorative, — at  least, 
it  is  very  extensively  employed:  Take  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced, 
five  ounces;  boiling  water,  four  pints;  macerate  for  four  hours  in 
a  vessel  lightly  covered,  near  the  fire,  then  take  out  and  braise 
the  sarsaparilla.  When  bruised,  return  it  to  the  liquor,  and  again 
macerate  in  the  same  manner  for  two  hours;  afterwards  boil 
down  to  nearly  two  pints;  then  add  sassafras,  sliced,  guaiacum 
wood  shavings,  and  liquorice  bruised,  of  each  five  drachms; 
niczereon,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  boil  the  whole  for  a  quarter 
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of  an  honr,  and  strain.  A  pint  of  this  decoction  must  be  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  powdered  root  may  be  taken  to 
the  extent  of  an  ounce,  in  divided  doses  during  the  day.  In  what- 
ever manner  sarsaparilla  is  taken,  it  must  be  continued  regularly 
durin<x  several  weeks. 


•o 


SCAMMONT. 

Scammony,  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  acts  as 
a  strong  purgative;  it  is  frequently  given  with  cream  of  tartar, 
in  dropsy;  and  in  combination  with  calomel  and  jalap  to  destroy 
worms,  and  to  carry  off  slime  from  the  bowels  of  children.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  purgative  pills  in  gen- 
eral use. 

SCAKLATIXA,    OR    SCAULET    FEVER. 

The  firsts  or  mildest  form  of  scarl^tina^  commences  with  loss 
of  appetite,  sometimes  slight  nausea,  but  rarely  vomiting ;  a  dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  and  occasional  chills 
or  iihiverings,  which  are  soon  followed  by  fever.  The  surface 
of  the  body  becomes  hot,  although  the  feet  are  sometimes  cold. 
Tlie  pulse  varies  from  106  to  120;  in  some  cases  it  reaches  140, 
and  the  thirst  is  urgent.  On  the  following  day,  sometimes  later, 
the  rash  appears  upon  the  skin,  but  its  commencement  is  not 
BO  regular  as  that  of  other  eruptive  diseases;  sometimes  it  breaks 
out  first  on  the  face,  or  on  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ; 
at  other  times,  on  the  trunk  or  on  the  limbs,  and  spreads,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  and  extremities.  It  consists  of  innumerable  small  red  points 
60  closely  set  together  that  the  skin  acquires  a  uniform  red  color, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  shell  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
and  feels  rough  to  the  touch,  more  particularly  at  the  parts  where 
it  is  brightest.  The  rash  extends  to  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  and 
mouth,  to  the  tonsils  or  almonds  of  the  ears,  and  over  all  the 
back  part  of  the  throat.  The  tongue  is  also  covered  with  the 
rash,  but  it  generally  happens  that  its  edges  and  point  only 
present  a  bright  red  appearance,  the  surface  being  coated  with 
white  mucus.  The  eruption,  in  many  instances,  is  not  diffused 
over  all  the  trunk  of  the  body,  but  is  distributed  in  large  irregu- 
larly shaped  patches.  The  parts  on  which  the  body  rests  are 
of  a  bright  raspberry-red  tint ;  the  color  is  also  deeper  at  the  folds 
rf  the  joints,  and  is  more  vivid  in  the  evening  than  in  the  mom- 
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iDg,     The  stin  k  always  intensely  liot,  and  affected  witb  ' 
8<jme  itcliing.      Sometimes  there  is  considei"able  swellmg 
face,  of  the  throat,  and  of  the  extreniities  of  the  body,  anJ 
ally  a  slight  degree  of  delirium.     The  burning  heat  of  lite  j 
the  thirst/sickTiess  at  stomachy  constipation  of  the  bowel?,  mti 
culty  in  swull owing  become  less  severe  in  some  instances  whd 
rash  breaks  out,  but  more  frequently  they  can  tin  ne  until  it 
to  disappear. 

The   eruption   loses   ita  briglitne&s   and    gradiially  diniin 
towai'ds  the  fifth  day,  and  generally  disappears   on   tlie  &ev 
the    patient   can    now   swallow    with    eaea,    and    the    fevc 
ceased.     It  frequently  happens  that  perepiratiun  or  pnrging" 
place  at  this  time,  or  tlie  urine  deposits  a  qnaiitity  of  ^\t 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  begins  to 
and  this  process  is  completed  on  the  tenth  day.     In  some  in*t 
the  falliTig-off  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  iu  other 
again,  ft  continues  to  separate  and  peel  off  during  two  or; 
weeks;  and  as  long  as  the  scaling  of  the  skin  goes  on,  the ; 
18  annoyed  witli  a  trouljlcAome  itching, 

Tfte  second  form,  of  acarlatmu^  with  severe  sore  (Aroai^\ 
mences  with  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw,  and  the 
afl'eeled  hefure  the  feverlsli  symptoms  are  manifested;    the 
much  more  urgent  tlian  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  aU^ 
described,  and  precede  the  rash  during  two  or  three  days. 
edges  of  tlie  tongue  are  rod,  and  numerous  red   points  ar 
rising  through  the  crust  witli  wlucli  it  is  covere<i ;  the  nv| 
pap,  tonsils,  and  all  the  back  part  of  the  throat  are  inten&elj 
painful,  and  so  mneli  3wolh?n  tliat  swallowing  is  rendered  di 
ing  ami  difficult,  sometimes  impossible;  and  then,  when  the  pi 
attempts  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  which  constantly  di^tr 
him,  the  drink  passes  oif  througli  the  nostrils.      The  hreathiJi 
is  more  or  less  embarrassed,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  there 
very   distressing   sensation,  of   consti'iction   in    the    throat* 
pulse  19  very  quick,  tlie  skin  hot,  there  is  .sickness   at  stc 
and  sometimes  vomiting,  great  restlessness,  l^ieadache,  often 
rium  towards  evening,  and  not  unfreqiiently  bleeding  from  thd 
nose.     The  rash  does  not  cover  the  wliole  body,  bnt  api>eA:^ 
broad,  irregular  patches;  these  often  vanish,  and  again  makej 
appearance  on   difterent  parts  of  the  body  at  uneertaln 
The  red  color  of  the  skin  is  more  particularly  ol>9crved 
buttocks,  about  the  loins,  in  the  arm-pits  and  hams^  and 
bend  of  the  arms. 

Bnt  the  predominant  symptom  of  this  form  of  the  discM Ji 
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sore  throat.  In  most  cases  the  tonsils  and  back  part  of  the  throat 
and  month  are  covered  with  specks  or  patches  of  adhesive  matter 
(coagulable  lymph)  of  a  grayish- white  or  ash  color,  which  at  first 
sight  miglit  be  mistaken  for  nloeration.  These  little  masses  or 
patches  of  lymph  sometimes  aeqnire  a  dark-brown  or  black  color, 
from  being  mixed  witli  blood.  When  the  throat  presents  this  black 
appearance,  the  tongne  and  lips  arc  often  at  the  same  time  covered 
-with  dark-colored  cnista.  A  very  tenacions,  tough  phlegm  also  col- 
lects-in  the  throat,  and  by  inducing  the  patient  to  make  freqnent 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  greatly  n<]Cir>'J^vates  his  sufferings.  The  throat 
may  become  slightly  ulcerated,  biit  this  does  not  generally  occur. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  sometimes  later,  the 
inflammation  of  the  throat, and  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  sub- 
side, while  the  rash  grows  less  vivid,  and  gradually  disappears.  If 
the  rash  has  been  slight,  the  scarf-skin  does  not  scale  off,  but  in  or- 
dinary cases  it  is  detached,  as  in  simple  scarlatina,  and  the  scaly 
peeling  of  the' skin  often  continues  during  two  or  three  weeks,  or 
even  longer ;  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  skin  peels  off  the  hands 
in  large  masses  resembling  portions  of  a  glove. 

TlkS  thirds  or  malignant  form  of  scarlatina^  commences  like  the 
one  last  described,  but  the  eruption  appears'at  an  earlier  period, 
usually  within  twenty-four  houi-s,  advances  slowly,  and  is  seldom 
of  a  bright  red  color.  It  often  recedes  suddenly,  and  reappears ; 
and  after  some  time  the  rose  color  which  it  fii*st  assumed  changes- 
to  a  livid-red  hue.  The  pulse  is  very  quick,  varying  in  fatal  cases 
from  120  to  140  even  to  the  last  moment ;  the  eyes  are  bloodshot 
and  watery,  there  is  great  heat  of  skin,  with  vomiting  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  system.  On  the  third  day,  or  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  low  delirium  comes  on,  and  the  pulse  loses  'strength,  al- 
though it  still  continues  exceedingly  quick  ;  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  dark-colored  crust,  and,  in  a  word,  the  worst  symptoms  of 
typhus  fever  are  present.  The  throat  presents  the  same  dark-brown 
or  ash-colored  appearance  already  described,  and  the  breath  is  very 
offensive ;  but  mortification  or  sloughing  of  the  throat  is  not  a  fre- 
quent occurrence,  even  in  fatal  cases.  The  soft,  pulpy  gangrenous 
appearance  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces  arises  from  the  exudations 
with  which  \\\Qi  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  these  parts  is  cov^ 
ered  becoming  putrid  from  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers 
increases,  numerous  purple-colored  fever  spots  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  a  disagreeable  odor  exhales  from  the  skin.  When  young, 
children  are  affected  with  this  form  of  the  disease  they  lie  in  a  state 
of  stupor,  and  the  pulse  is  so  quick  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted. 
^1 
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In  malignant  scarlatina  the  system  appears  to  be  saturated  with 
a  peculiar  poison,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  the 
disease,  and  while  nature  is  struggling  to  expel  this  morbific  mat- 
ter the  patient  dies.  This  termination  often  occurs  on  the  fonrth 
or  fifth  day,  sometimes  on  the  third,  and  in  many  instances  death 
does  not  take  place  till  the  second  or  third  week.  Some  patients 
recover  even  when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  appeared  to  pre- 
clude all  hopes  of  recovery,  but  in  such  cases  the  convalescence  is 
always  exceedingly  tedious. 

Various  affections  occasionally  follow  scarlatina,  as  swelling  of 
the  glands  under  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  abscesses  of  the  ton- 
sils, inflammation  of  the  ear,  leaving  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter, 
sometimes  deafness;  but  the  disorder  most  to  be  dreaded  is  dropsy, 
which  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  patient  during  the  second  or 
third  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  Dropsy  occurs 
oftener,  and  is  for  the  most  part  more  dangerous  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  is  more  frequently  observed  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Before  this  affection  makes  its  appearance  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite  and  disturbed 
sleep ;  these  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  quick,  hard  pulse,  hot 
skin,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  much  restless- 
ness. The  dropsical  swelling  is  first  observed  in  the  eyelids;  it 
then  attacks  the  face,  the  limbs ;  and  soon  extends,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  whole  body.  When  dropsy  is  confined  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body,  there  is  comparatively  little  danger;  but  when  in  the 
belly,  or  in  any  of  the  internal  cavities,  the  disease  is  then  to  be 
viewed  in  a  more  serious  light. 

Scarlet  fever  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  measles.  The 
differences  between  them  are  these :  In  scarlet  fever  the  eruption 
comes  out  on  the  second  day,  with  sore  throat,  but  no  catarrh  of 
the  nose.  Measles  comes  out  on  the  third  day,  with  catarrh  of  the 
nose.  The  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  is  of  a  brighter-red  color  than 
that  of  measles,  and  is  more  evenly  diffused. 

Scarlet  fever  is  contagious,  but  it  acts  very  capriciously.  A  great 
many  who  are  exposed  do  not  take  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  runs 
through  a  family  of  children.  It  usually  goes  harder  with  adults 
than  with  children.     Very  rarely  it  attacks  the  same  person  twico. 

TREATMENT 'OF   SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  majority  of  mild  cases  recover  without  any  special  medical 
treatment. 

The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  freely  open  by  Epsom  salts.  Sicesi 
spirits  of  nitre  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary  doses. 
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The  patient  may  drink  cold  water  or  snck  ice  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent. 

The  inflamed  throat  may  be  treated  by  a  gargle  of  vinegar  and 
water ^  to  which  a  little  capsicum  or  cayenne  pepper  has  been  added. 

The  surface  of  the  body  may  be  freely  sponged  with  cool  or 
tepid  water. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  will  re- 
cover. 

Malignant  forms  and  cases  attended  with  debility  will  need  in 
addition  nourishing  food^  such  as  heef-tea^  chicken  broth,  &c. ;  tonics, 
such  as  quinine,  phosphoric  acid  (see  Phosphoric  Acid),  &c. ;  and 
in  some  cases  stimulants,  in  the  form  of  brandy,  whiskey,  or  wine. 

Sulphite  of  soda  is  now  considerably  used  in  malignant  scarlet 
fever.     It  is  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  poison. 

Solutions  of  chlorate  of  potash  (one  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water) 
may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and  may  aUo  be  taken  internally.  It 
is  very  important  the  throat  shouhl  be  well  treated,  so  that  the  in- 
flammation may  not  enter  into  the  middle  ear  and  cause  life-long 
deafness^  and  perhaps  tdceration  of  the  ea7\  with  discharge. 

Patients  recovering  from  scarlet  fever  sliould  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  their  room  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  attack. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  dropsy  that  sometimes  follows  scarlet 
fever,  see  Dropsy, 

Severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever  demand  the  best  skill,  experience, 
and  patience  of  the  physician. 

SCIATICA. 

Sciatica  is  a  very  painful  affection  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
This  is  the  largest  nerve  of  the  body ;  it  runs  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hip-joint  down  the  back  of  the  tliigh  to  the  ham.  In  severe 
cases  of  sciatica,  the  pain  extends  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
nerve,  and  is  so  distressing  during  tlie  night  that  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely prevented  from  sleeping ;  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by 
quick  hard  pulse,  thirst,  foul  tongue,  and  tlie  usual  symptoms  of  fever. 
In  chronic  cases  the  patient  occasionally  suffens  from  cramp,  and  a 
sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness  is  felt  in  the  limb.  In  long- 
protracted  cases  the  limb  shrinks,  and  tjie  patient  has  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  warm.  This  affection  generally  arises  from  exposure 
to  cold  and  moisture,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  and  people  ad- 
vanced in  life.  In  females  it  not  unfrequently  comes  on  during 
pregnancy,  and  after  labor.  Sciatica  is  a  form  of  neuralgia.  (For 
treatment,  see  Neuralgia.) 
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SCROFULA, 

Scrofula,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  consists  of  a  morbid 
deposit,  culled  tulierculous  matter,  which  commonly  appears  in  small 
tumors  or  knots  called  tubercles, 

Tlie  longs  are  more  frequently  affected  with  scrofula  thao  any 
other  internal  part ;  in  that  organ  it  is  manifested  at  first  in  lite 
fona  of  nmuerons  siujill  tubercles,  which,  after  remaining  in  a  latent 
state  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  gradually  increase  in  eize, 
then  soften,  and  cause  incurable  consumption.    (See  Cofifn^rnpttofi,) 

Xo  age  confers  complete  inimimitj  from  scrofula,  bnt  d liferent 
periods  of  life  render  some  organs  more  liable  to  be  affected  than 
others.  The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  vital  functions  are  inosl 
active  are  more  particularly  subject  to  the  disease.  Hence  tuber- 
cles of  the  brain  frequently  occur  in  infancy  and  seldom  id  gi*owQ- 
up  people,  l>ecause  in  the  lormer  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  constant 
and  strong  functiouid  action.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  m«?^t  fre- 
quently affected  during  the  process  of  teething,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  inntation  about  the  jaws  which  this  occa- 
sions. £xlti/'nal  scrofula  sehlom  origiU'Ot'es  atler  puberty ;  on  tiie 
other  hand,  consumption,  or  as  it  may  be  termed,  scrofula  of  the 
lungs,  chiefly  occurs  in  adults,  in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  ot 
the  greater  activity  of  the  hiugs  at  this  period  of  life.  At  a  mom 
advanced  age,  when  the  digestive  organs  are  stimulated  to  a  gn^alcr 
extent  and  the  abdomen  increases  in  size,  the  liver  and  other  organs 
contained  vvitliin  that  cavity  are  almost  exclusively  the  seat  of  the' 
disease.  Irritatiou  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  develop  scrofu- 
lous di&ordei*s  of  the  meseutoric  glands  at  any  time  of  life;  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  however,  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  cliil- 
dren. 

Scrofula  appears  to  be  so  nnxed  up  with  the  very  elements  of 
existence,  that  it  has  the  effect  of  modifying  the  symptoms  of  a  giviit 
part  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  liable.  The  effects  of  this 
influence  are  more  particuhu*ly  observed  when  syphilis  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  occur  in  individuals  of  scrofulous  constitutions;  and  the 
unmanageable  and  ol>stiriate  eliaracter  which  many  inflammatory; 
diseases  acquire  when  modified  by  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  system 
is  wdl  known  to  medical  men.  It  is  also  well  known  that  wounds 
fcnd  iither  injuries  <if  the  soft  parts  in  scrofulous  people  are  ot\en  verr 
!P«luw  in  healing.  In  many  chronic  disejises  connected  with  s<;rofulft 
it  is  frequently  found  necessary  to  administer  tonic  and  stimulant 
remedies,  which  in  tlie  same  diseases  under  otlier  circumstAU* 
would  be  inadmissible. 
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Causes, — ^Jklany  causes  are  said  to  give  rise  to  scrofula;  in  fact, 
every  agent,  moral  or  physical,  which  depresses  the  energies  of  the 
system  tends  to  develop  tlie  disease.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of 
these  is,  witliout  doubt,  the  long-continued  action  of  a  cold  moist 
atmospliere.  Tlie  injurious  influence  of  this  cause  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  defective  or  unwiiolesome  diet,  want  of  cleanliness,  seden- 
tary habits,  living  in  confined  situations,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
not  renewed  and  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  is  excluded. 

There  cannot  be  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  impure  air  and  the 
absence  of  the  direct  solar  rays  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
inducing  sctrofulous  affections ;  this  is  shown  by  their  greater  preva- 
lence among  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  than  among  those  who 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

We  see  the  influence  exercised  by  climate  over  this  disease  in 
the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  during  the  spring. and  winter 
seasons,  whereas  in  the  summer  months  scrofulous  sores  generally 
improve  or  disappear  altogether.  All  external  agents,  all  circum- 
stances which  reduce  the  energies  of  the  system  below  the  natural 
standard  (more  especially  when  conjoined  with  atmospheric  humidity 
and  cold),  are  exciting  causes  of  scrofula.  The  children  of  scrofu- 
lous parents,  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed,  are 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  children  of  healthy  parents  in 
parallel  circumstances. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  means 
recommended  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease  in  children 
predisposed  to  it ;  but  we  may  say  with  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Hunter,  "let  an  infant  have  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty  of  milk,  and 
plenty  of  flannel ; "  these,  when  conjoined  with  plenty  of  pure  air, 
are  the  principal  objects  in  domestic  treatment  to  be  observed 
during  infancy,  and  should  be  strictly  attended  to  from  the  very 
first  hours  of  birth. 

The  cold  bath  is  improper  for  newly-born  or  very  young  children ; 
in  the  delicate^  and  those  in  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  dis- 
position of  scrofula,  it  increases  the  debility,  and  may  lead  to  very 
injurious  consequences.  The  cold  bath,  however,  agrees  well  with 
many  children  ;  this  is  evinced  by  their  soon  becoming  warm  and 
appearing  lively  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  whereas  in  others 
it  has  an  opposite  effect;  they  continue  chilly  and  pale  for  some 
hours  afterwards,  and  the  faculties  of.  the  body  appear,  as  it  were, 
overpowered.  But  although  cold  bathing  is  generally  inadmissible, 
Wiishing  the  body  with  warm  or  tepid  water  is  necessary,  not  only 
with  respect  to  cleanliness,  but  also  to  promote  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  skin. 
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As  the  child  grows  up  constant  care  is  required  in  reguluting 
the  diet.  This  should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  taken  at 
regular  intervals,  but  never  in  such  quantity  as  to  overload  the 
stomach. 

All  healthy  children  have  a  natural  desire  for  exercise,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  digestion  of  the  food,  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 
To  scrofulous  children,  or  those  who  have  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  plenty  of  exercise  is  indispensable,  and  should  always  be 
taken  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  otherwise  they  should 
be  allowed  to  play  in  a  large  well-aired  room.  A  judicious  writer  of 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Cheyne,  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  exercise 
to  children,  says :  "  'Tis  beautiful  to  observe  the  earnest  de^re 
planted  by  nature  in  the  young  persons  to  ro7np^jump,  wrestle^  and 
run,  and  constantly  be  pursuing  ex^i'cise  and  bodily  diversions  that 
require  labor  even  till  they  are  ready  to  drop  down,  especially  the 
healthier  sort  of  them,  so  that  sitting  or  being  confined  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  j^wnwAm^i^  they  can  suffer;  and  imprisoning  them  for 
some  time  will  much  more  readily  correct  them  than  whipping. 
This  is  a  wise  contrivance  of  nature,  for  thereby  their  joints  are 
rendered  pliable  ViXi^  strong,  their  blood  continues 'sweet  and  proper 
for  a  full  circulation,  their  perspiration  is  free,  and  their  organs 
stretched  out  by  due  degrees  to  their  proper  extension." 

Without  the  assistance  of  pure  country  air,  children  are  not  likely 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  any  other  means.  We  ought  therefore 
to  make  ch4)ice,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  2)0wer,  of  a  dry  and  tem|>erate 
atmosphere,  untainted  with  exhalations,  and  known  by  experience 
to  be  salubrious ;  and  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Sea-bathing,  when  judiciously  managed,  is  one  of  tJie  most  valu- 
able remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  scrofulous  disorders.  In 
delicate  children  the  sea  water  should  be  used  wann  at  first,  then 
tepid,  reducing  the  temperature  by  degrees  until  the  system  is  pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  shock  of  immersion  in  the  open  sea. 

All  scrofulous  people  of  delicate  constitution,  and  tliose  affected 
with  chronic  diseases,  should  wear  flannel  constantly  next  the  skin  ; 
this  is  the  best  safeguard  in  protecting  the  body  from  the  injurious 
influence  of  damp  and  variable  climate,  and,  although  it  may  l>e 
worn  of  a  thinner  texture  during  the  warm  weather,  should  never  l*e 
entirely  thrown  off ,  Flannel  gently  stimulates  the  skin,  promotes 
the  insensible  perspiration,  while  it  absorbs  the  moisture  as  it  is 
thrown  out,  and  tends  greatly ,under  all  circumstances,  to  keep  uj*  an 
equable  temperatm*e ;    this  last  is  an  object  of  much  importance 
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'where  there  are  great  and  often  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  tempera 
ture  of  the  climate. 

Tlie  giddy  practice  of  throwing  aside  our  winter  garments  toe 
early  in  the  spring,  and  of  exposing  our  bodies,  when  overheated, 
to  sudden  colds,  has  destroyed  more  than  famine,  pestilence,  and 
sword. 

•Much  depends,  in  counteracting  the  disposition  to  scrofulous 
mahidies,  upon  the  management  of  chiklhood.  If  the  physical 
education  of  early  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  moral  train- 
ing, even  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  also  d(-)mands  the  strictest 
attention.  Parents  should  commence  early  to  dis^iipline  the  minds 
of  children  and  train  them  to  hahits  of  obedience^  for  on  this  their 
future  health  in  a  great  meaHure  dejpenda,  Ilow  often  do  we  see 
that  those  who  have  been  over-indulged  and  pampered  when'  children 
are  unable  in  after  life  to  control  their  appetites  and  passions,  and 
thus  cause  the  disease  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  lungs,  when  it  other- 
wise might  have  remained  quiescent  or  inactive  during  a  long  life- 
time. 

A  great  variety  of  drugs  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofula,  but  they  are  alK  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  means  above  recommended.  A  remedy  much  used  at 
present,  and  which  is  generally  understood  to  possess  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  overcoming  scrofulous  affections  thsin  any  other  medical 
agent  hitherto  discovered,  is  iodine. 

Iodine,  one  gprdn, 
Iodide,  two  graiDflf 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces.    Mix.         <v 
To  a  child  under  seTcn  years  of  age,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  in  half  a  toacupful  of  water,  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar. 

The  dose  should  bo  gradually  increased  to  two  tablespoonfuls, 
and  the  remedy  is  to  be  continued,  if  no  untoward  symptoms  occur, 
for  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks  ;  ita  use  is  tl\en  to  be  suspended, 
and  gentle  laxatives  are  to  be  administered.  After  an  interval  of 
a  fortnight  the  mixture  is  to  bo  again  administered,  commencing 
with  a  dessei't-spoonful,  and  gradually  augmenting  ^he  dose  as  before. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month  the  remedy  is  to  be  again  discontinued, 
and  again  renewed.  In  this  manner  iodine  may  be  employed  with 
perfect  safety,  and  continued  until  the  cure  is  accomplished. 

For  adults  the  following  formula  will  be  found  convenient: 

Iodine,  ten  grains, 

Iodide  or  hydriodate  of  potash,  twenty  grains.    Mix. 
From  four  to  twel?e  drops,  to  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  water,  three  or  foor  timet  A 
ctoy. 
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During  the  internal  administration  of  iodine,  the  following  oint- 
ment may  be  employed  externally : 

lodurot  of  lead,  a  drachm, 
Lard,  an  ounce.     Mix. 
About  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  accordmg  to  the  bulk 
of  the  swollen  glands,  is  to  be  rubbed  in  every  night  during  six  minutes. 

In  adults  it  should  be  applied  in  this  manner  twice  a  day.  "this 
ointment,  spread  on  soft  linen  or  lint,  is  also  an  excellent  application 
to  scrofulous  sores. 

In  addition  to  iodine,  scrofulous  patients  do  well  to  take  ood- 
liver  oil,  cream,  and  abundance  of  nourishing  food — beef,  mutton, 
fish,  and  beef-tea — outdoor  air,  sunlight,  sea-bathing,  and  all  tonic 
measure^. 

Scrofulous  diseases  oftentimes  fall  into  the  domain  of  surgery,  and 
demand  operative  procedures  and  mechanical  appliances.  (See  Hip 
Diseases  ;  Spine,  Diseases  of.) 

Scrofula  can  never  be  cured  rapidly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result 
of  a  morbid  change  affecting  the  entire  organization  of  the  body; 
and  we  repeat,  that  the  best  means,  not  only  of  preventing,  but 
of  controlling  and  removing  this  obstinate  disorder,  are  proper 
diet  and  clothing;  pure,  dry,  and  warm  air;  and  regular  exercise. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  the  medicines  above 
mentioned  are  of  the  greatest  service,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
employed  witli  steady  and  patient  perseverance,  aided  by  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  rules  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health. 

SCURVY. 

Scurvy  evidently  arises  from  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood, 
caused  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  want  of  fresh  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  The  blood,  when  in  a  natural  state,  stimulator 
and  nourishes  ever^'  organ  and  structure  of  the  body;  but  when 
this  vital  fluid  is  altered  in  quality,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined,  and  tlie  whole 
animal  economy  suflers  in  conseijuence.  The  first  symptoms 
which  announce  this  morbid  chanfje  in  the  circulation  are  ffcn- 
eral  weakness,  disinclination  to  move  about,  great  lassitude  after 
any  ordinary  bodily  exercise,  dull,  heavy  pains  in  tlie  back  and 
limbs,  great  depression  of  spirits,  disturbed  sleep,  weak  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  slow  digestion,  cold  dry  skin,  hurritHl 
breathing  and  i)alpitation  of  the  heart  on  walking  a  little  quicker 
ehan  usual,  or  from  any  other  bodily  exertion.     A  sailor,  for  ex- 
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ample,  on  going  aloft  experiences  the  two  last-mentioned  symp- 
toms, along  with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  and  a  feeling  as  if  he 
were  about  to  faint. 

This  stage  of  the  disease  often  continues  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  is  at  fii-st  little  noticed ;  but  at  last  the  signs  which 
more  particularly  cliaracterize  the  disease  make  their  appearance. 
The  skin,  which  is  at  first  unusnally  pale,  gradually  assumes  a 
dingy  yellowish  hue;  the  face  looks  puffed  or  bloated;  the  gyms 
become  swollen,  dark,  red-colored  or  livid,  spongy,  and  bleed  from 
the  slightest  friction.  As  the  disease  advances  the  teeth  loosen, 
the  gums  ulcerate ;  fungous  excrescences  shoot  up  from  the  ulcers, 
and  the  breath  acquires  an  exceedingly  offensive  smell.  The  urine 
also  emits  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  rank  odor,  and  appears  muddy 
and  high  colored.  While  tiie  gums  become  gradually  affected  in 
the  manner  above  descril)ed,  dark-colored  spots  at  the  same  time 
make  their  appearance  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  on  the  thighs, 
sometimes  on  the  arms  and  back,  rarely  on  the  face;  these  nm 
into  each  other,  and  form  large  blotches  of  a  yellowish,  greenish, 
or  livid  color,  similar  to  the  marks  which  follow  bruises  or  blows. 
The  small,  round,  purple-colored  spots,  and  the  large,  discolored, 
bruise-like  2)atches  are  most  frequently  seen  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  both  are  the  consequence  of  effusion  from  the  blood- 
vessels. Ulcers  in  many  cases  form  on  the  legs,  and  soon  present 
an  appearance  peculiar  to  scurvy ;  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  of  a  pur- 
plish color,  and  appear  as  if  inflated;  a  thin  acrid  fetid  matter  .is  at 
fii-st  discharged;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  a  dark-colored  cover- 
ing of  coagulated  blood  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
which  is  not  easily  removed,  and  is  soon  replaced  by  a  similar 
coagulum.  The  surface  of  the  sore  under  this  dark-colored  mass 
is  soft,  putrid,  and  spongy,  like  the  gums,  and  bleeds  from  the 
slightest  ciiuse.  As  the  disease  gains  ground,  the  knee-joints  con- 
tract, the  hams  become  swollen,  hard,  and  painful;  and  in  two 
cases  we  have  seen,  the  calves  of  the  legs  were  hard  like  a  piece  of 
wood,  so  that  the  skin  covering  them  could  not  be  pinched  up 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  In  most  cases  the  nostrils  bleed 
occasionally,  and  blood  is  discharged  from  the  bowels.  Such  are 
the  symptoms  of  scurvy  as  we  have  observed  them  on  board  of  ship 
in  northern  latitudes,  all  of  which  vanish  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  when  the  natural  remedies — vegetables  and  fresh  animal 
food — can  be  procured. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable symptoms  is  the  tendi^ncy  to  swooning  on  any  bodily 
exertion.     It  has  also  been  obticrvod,  that  the  appetite  for  food 
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generally  continues  to  the  last.  '^Many  of  our  people,^  sayi 
Mr.  Walter,  in  the  Narrative  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  "  thoiigb 
confined  to  their  hammocks,  ate  and  drank  heartily,  were  cheerful, 
and  talked  with  much  seeming  vigor,  and  in  a  loud,  strong  tone 
of  voice;  and  yet,  on  their  being  the  least  moved,  though  it 
was  only  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  and  that  in 
their  hammocks,  they  have  immediately  expired  ;  and  others,  who 
have  confided  in  their  seeming  strength,  and  have  resolved  to  get 
oul  of  their  hammocks,  have  died  before  they  could  well  reach 
the  deck.  And  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  could 
do  some  kind  of  duty  and  walk  the  deck,  to  drop  down  dead 
in  an  instant  on  any  endeavors  to  act  with  their  utmost  vigor ; 
many  of  our  people  have  perished  in  this  manner  during  the  course 
of  the  voyage." 

Causes, — The  grand  cause  of  scurvy  is  the  want  of  fresh 
animal  and  succulent  vegetable  food,  more  especially  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  the  disposition  to  the  disease  front  this  cause  is,  no  doubt, 
greatly  promoted  by  long  exposure  to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere, 
fatigue,  long-continued  watching,  deficient  exercise,  mental  dis- 
tress, and,  in  a  word,  all  the  debilitating  causes  which  depress  the 
powers  of  life. 

TrcatnienL — Such  is  the  power  which  we  now  possess  in  pre- 
venting scurvy,  that  many  surgeons  of  the  British  navy  of  long 
standing  have  never  seen  a  case  of  it.  But  the  crews  of  merchant- 
men, during  long  voyages,  often  suffer  severely  from  this  disease, 
in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  live  on  unwholesome  food; 
from  this  cause  alone  many  valuable  lives  are  annually  lost.  Hard 
bad  beef,  and  worse  biscuit,  constitute  the  only  food  which  the 
sailors  in  some  vessels  are  allowed  for  weeks  together.  The  biscuit 
is  often  so  hard  tliat  it  cannot  possibly  be  masticated  without  pre- 
viously soaking*  it  in  water. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  preserve  the  general 
health  of  seamen,  and  consequently  to  prevent  scurvy,  consist  iu 
wholesome  food;  that  is  to  say,  the  articles  of  victualling  generally 
used  on  board  of  ship  should  be  sound,  and  of  good  quality ;  in  au 
abundant  supply,  when  in  port,  of  fresh  animal  and  vegetable  diet, 
more  esj>ecially  of  succuleit  vegetables  and  fruit;  in  a  plentiful 
supply  of  lemon-juice,  without  which  no  vessel  should  ever  proceed 
on  a  distant  voyage;  in  personal  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  in  strict  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  dryness 
of  the  ship. 

Lemon  or  lime  juice,  in  the  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit, 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  preventive  of  scurvyi 
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and  also  the  best  remedy  after  the  disease  makes  it  appearance. 
This  juice  is  preserved  by  mixing  a  teutli  part  of  brandy  with  it. 
The  lii'St  account  we  have  of  the  use  of  lemon-juice  in  scurvy  is  in 
a  curious  old  work  by  John  Woodall,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
.  Hospital,  published  in  1G36.  entitled  the  ''  Surgeon's  Mate,  or  Mili- 
tary and  Domestic  Medicine."  "And  further  experience,"  says  the 
author,  many  of  whose  observations  are  very  judicious,  "  teacheth, 
which  I  have  oft  found  true,  that  where  a  disease  most  raigneth, 
even  there  God  hath  appointed  the  best  remedies  for  the  same 
grief,  if  it  be  his  will  they  should  be  discovered  and  used;  and  note, 
tor  substance,  the  lemmons,  limes,  tamarinds,  oranges,  and  other 
choice  of  good  helps  in  the  Indies,  which  you  shall  linde  there  do 
farre  exceed  any  that  can  be  carried  thither  from  England ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  juyce  of  lemmons  sent  in  each  ship 
ont  of  England  by  the  great  care  of  the  marchants,  and  intended 
onely  for  the  reliefe  of  every  poore  man  in  his  neede,  which  is  an 
admirable  comfort  to' poor  men  in  that  disease;  also,  I  finde  we 
have  many  good  things  that  heal  the  scurvy  well  at  land,  but  the 
sea  chirurgeon  shall  do  little  good  at  sea  with  them,  neither  will 
they  indure.  The  use  of  the  juyce  of  lemmons  is  a  precious  medi- 
cine, and  well  tried,  being  sound  and  good ;  let  it  have  the  chiefe 
place,  for  it  will  deserve  it ;  the  use  whereof  is :  It  is  to  be  taken 
each  morning,  two  or  three  spoonsful,  and  fast  after  it  two  hours ; 
and  if  you  adde  one  spoonful  of  aquavitoB  thereto  to  a  cold  stomack, 
it  is  the  better.  Also,  if  you  take  a  little  thereof  at  night,  it  is 
good  to  mixe  therewith  some  sugar  or  to  take  of  the  syrup  thereof 
is  not  amisse.  Further  note,  it  is  good  to  be  put  into  each  purge 
you  give  in  that  disease.  Some  chirurgeons  also  give  of  this  juice 
daily  to  the  men  in  health  as  a  preservative,  which  course  is  good 
if  they  have  store,  otherwise  it  were  best  to  keep  it  for  need.  I 
dare  not  write  how  good  a  sauce  it  is  at  meat,  least  the  chiefe  in  the 
ships  waste  it  in  the  great  cabins  to  save  vinegar.  In  want  where- 
of, use  the  juice  of  limes,  oranges,  or  citrons,  or  the  pulpe  of  tama- 
rinds." In  another  part  of  the  work  he  remarks,  "And  generally 
note,  that  bitter  and  sower  medicines  prevail  most  to  the  cure  of 
this  griefe,  amongst  \vhich  you  have  that  are  approved  good  there- 
to ;  thovse  that  follow  as  chiefe,  juyce  of  lemmons,  of  limes,  of  cit- 
rous, and  oranges.  In  like  manner,  the  juyce  or  pulpe  of  tama- 
rinds hath  a  great  acetositie,  and  is  found  a  precious  remedy 
against  the  disease." 

Another  excellent  and  cheap  remedy,  though  inferior  to  lenion- 
juice,  is  sour  ivw/^,  which  "is  prepared  by  slicing  the  soundest 
and  most  so.:d  cabbiiges  in  the  way  cucumbers  are  used  in  this 
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oountry.     In  this  state  tbey  are  put  into  a  barrel  in  kyer^, 
high,  and  over  each  is  strewed  a  handful  of  salt  and  caraway 
in  this  manner  it  is  rammed  down,  layer  above  Inyer,  till  ihe !: 
is  tuil,  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it,  and  it  is  pressed  down  wi 
heavy  weii^ht.   After  standing  for  some  time  in  this  state  it 
fornientjand  it  is  not  till  the  fermentation  lias  entirely  siili 
the  head  h  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  h  sliut  up  and  prep 

Tire  1  (reparation  of  oatmeal,  well  known  in  Scotland  on 
name  of  sowem,  has  been  proved  to  be  very  eflicacfous  Imlh  i 
venting  and  curing  scurvy.     It  is  prepared  by  putting  somi 
meal  into  a  wooden  ves^^el,  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  and  alloir; 
it  lo  titand  fur  two  ur  three  days  in  a  place  moderately  wsinn  utti 
tlie  litjuid  ferments  and  becomes  sour.     The  liqaid  is  then 
from  tlie  grounds,  and  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly; 
be  sweetened  with  raw  sugar,  and  flavored  with  a  little  cinnai 

When  no  lemon-juice  can  be  procured,  good  eflects  result 
the  use  of  an  ample  daily  allowance  of  mokis^e^  and  vine^r. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  l}een  employed  in 
but  tliey  are  all  insignificant  in  comparison  with   fresh  siici 
vegetable  juices,  as  lemon-juice,  &c.,  and  it  appears  questii 
whether  they  over  produce  any  good  effect. 

Patients  are  sonietioies  much  troubled  with  eom^tipadon 
howels.  When  this  occurs,  mstor  ail^  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
snlph.  of  potash  will  be  found  the  beat  laxative^i,  Fn>iii  lliret 
drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  hasrii  d 
thin  gruel  operates  mildly,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  opening  niedt 
cine  that  can  be  employed.  Opiates  at  bedtime  prodnctJ  sleep  "" 
relieve  the  patient  greatly  during  the  night,  but  npafi  the  whole 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Mercury  is  decidedly  injurious,  and 
never  to  be  given  under  any  circumstances,  not  even  when  the 
ease  is  complicated  with  syphilis. 

The  h(^t  wa«h  for  the  moiuh  is  a  weak  eolation  of  chlcrii 
llme^  or  chloride  of  soda y  or  chlorate  of  potash.     These  may  al 
n&ed  as  a  local  application  to  ulcers  which  are  induced  by 
ease*     For  these,  lint  soaked  in  lemon  or  lime  juice,  diluted 
twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  is  recommended.     It  ii  al 
advisable  in  such  eases  to  cover  the  dressing  with  oiled  silk  to 
vent  evaporation.     A  mlu(io?i  of  alum  in  water,  in  the  f»ro 
of  two  drachms  to  the  quart,  is  an  excellent  application  forspi 
or  sloughing  sores  of  tliis  kind. 

On  the  subject  of  scurvy  I  quote  the  following  very  iDteresdng 
remarks  trom  Aitken  : 

'*  The  early  history  of  navigation,  as  it  records  the  greatest  rtv» 
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ges  of  scurvy,  so  does  it  also  record  the  best  antidote  to  the  disease. 
Of  four  ships  which  sailed  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
1G09,  for  the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  they  were 
all  so  severely  visited  by  scurvy  as  to  have  lost  nearly  one-fourth  of 
their  crews  when  they  Arrived  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
crew  of  the  Commodore's  ship  was  not  attacked.  This  immunity 
arose  from  three  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  having  been  served 
daily  to  each  of  his  men.  But  notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  tlie 
success  of  lemon-juice  in  preventing  scurvy — evidence  the  most  con- 
clusive— this  valuable  remedy  and  preventive  was  altogether  slighted 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards. — Copland.  Lord  Anson's 
people,  in  1740,  on  reaching  the  Island  of  Tinian,  were  recovered 
principally  by  eating  oranges;  and  that  noble,  brave,  and  experi- 
enced commander  was  so  convinced  of  their  usefulness,  that,  before 
he  left  the  island,  he  ordered  one  man  from  each  mess  to  lay  in  a 
stock  for  future  security.  Sir  Charles  Wager's  people,  also,  were 
terribly  a&icted  with  scurvy  in  the  Baltic.  Sailing,  however,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  having  heard  how  effectual  oranges  and  le- 
mons were  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  he  took  on  board  at  Leghorn 
a  large  quantity  of  them,  ordered  a  chest  each  day  to  be  brought 
on  deck,  and  allowed  the  men,  besides  eating  what  they  chose,  to 
mix  the  juice  with  their  beer,  and  to  pelt  each  other  with  the  rind, 
so  that  the  deck  was  strewed  with  the  fragrant  liquor.  By  these 
means  he  brought  his  men  home  in  good  health. 

"  In  the  year  1747,  Dr.  Lind  made  some  comparative  trials  be- 
tween this  and  some  other  modes  of  treatment  (as  vinegar,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  tamarinds)  on  board  the  ^  Salisbury,'  at  sea.  As  a  general 
conclusion  from  his  experiments,  he  affirms  that  orange  and  lemon 
juice,  or,  more  properly,  the  citric  acid  obtained  from  all  the  species 
of  the  botanical  genus  Citrus,  or  the  natural  order  of  fruits  called 
HesperidsB,  are  greatly  more  efficient  than  any  other  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  scurvy. 

''Notwithstanding  this  strong  opinion  of  Dr.  Lind,  the  navy  con- 
tinued to  suffer  severely  from  scurvy  for  half  a  century,  till  the 
Admiralty  gave  a  general  order  for  the  supply  of  lemon-juice.  This 
salutary  measure  was  accomplished  by  a  representation  from  the 
Medical  Board  of  the  Navy,  in  the  year  1795,  when  Lord  Spencer 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after  a  trial  made  on  board  the 
'  Suffolk,'  of  seventy-four  guns. 

'•  This  ship  sailed  from  England  on  the  2d  of  April,  1794,  supplied 
with  a  quantity  of  leiilon-juice  sufficient  to  serve  out  two-thirds  of 
a  liquid  ounce  daily  to  every  man  on  board,  and  this  was  mixed  with 
their  grog,  with  two  ounces  of  sugar.     She  arrived  at  the  Madras 
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roads  on  the  11th  of  Sept(?ml>er,  after  a  passage  of  twentr-l 
weeks  and  one  day,  without  having  had  any  cominanieation ' 
the  land,  without  losing  a  man,  and  having  only  fifteen  on  ihei 
list     Scurvy  appeared  Tn  a  few  of  the  men  during  the  voyage 
disappeared  on  an  increased  dose  of  lemon *j nice  being  admini^tt 
*  Let  tills  fact,*  says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, '  be  contrasted  with  tint  etilfl 
of  the  Channel  fleet  in  17S0,  when  Admiral  Gcjarr^e  fleet  n»txi 
into  port  after  a  ten  weeks'  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Bi&cay%  with 
men  ill  of  scurvy ;  and  let  the  state  of  this  fleet  bo  contnt^ted  ^ 
that  of  the  Cliannel  fleet  in  1800,  which,  by  being  duly  s- 
lemon-juice,  kept  tlio  sea  four  montlis  without  fresh  pr^ 
without  being  aftected  with  scnrvy/" 

The  same  authority  advises  the  following  course  of  tr 

"1,  Keep  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  by  all  means  in  on 
Even  u  LI  ripe  froita  are  better  than  none,  and  we  must  risk  a] 
diarrlicea  for  the  sake  of  their  anti'scorbntie  properties.     Iiij 
of  war  every  vegeta!>le  should  be  used  wbic)i  it  is  safe  to  us 
when  made  into  suups  all  are  tolerably  pleasant  to  eat, 

"  2.  T!ie  supply  of  dried  vegetables,  especially  potat(>e>,  cM 
and   cauliflowers,   turnips,   pai-snips,  &c.,  are   perhaj»«  le.s3 
dried  i»eas  and  beans  are  uselee^.     As  a  matter  of  precaution,  tliese^ 
dried  vegetables  should  be  issued  early  in  the  catnpatgu>  but  si 
never  su])crftede  tlie  fresh  vegetables. 

"8,  Good  !emon-juice  should  be  issued  daily  (one  ounce) 
it  should  be  seen  that  the  men  take  it. 

"  4.  Vinegar  (lialf  ounce  to  one  ounce  daily)  should  be 
with  the  rations,  and  U!?ed  in  the  cooking. 

"  5*  Citrates,  tartrates,  lactates,  and  malates  of  potash  At 
be  issued  in  bulk,  and  used  m  drinks  or  added  to  the  food, 

**  The  easiest  mode  of  issuing  these  salts  would  be  to  have  pa< 
containing  enough  for  one  mess  of  twelve  men,  and  to  instruc 
men  how  important  it  is  to  place  tliem  in  the  soups  or  stews^     Pos-l 
sibly  they  might  be,  mixed  with  the  salt,  and  issued  merely  na  ialt^l 
—PracL  Hygiene,  2d  ed.,  186G,  p.  466, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  scurvy  is  not  confined  to  %\ 
It  may  also  break  out,  though  usually  in  a  milder  form,  on  li 
among  those  who  are  ted  on  a  too  exclusive  diet,  find  are  longj 
prived  of  acids  and  fresh  good  food.     Scurvy  is  a  powerful 
ment  against  excluaweiiess  of  diet     Man  needs  a  rariety  of  fa 


SCUTELLARIA  (BLUE  SKULLCAP), 
Scntellaria  is  a  most  excellent  nervine.     It  calms^  soothes,  qii 
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tlie  agitated  patient  in  convulsions,  in  St.  Vitt.€^8  dunce^  in  hysteria. 
It  seems  to  act  very  much  like  valerian,  only  with  greater  power. 
In  general  nervousness  and  sleeplessfiesa  it  is  found  to  be  of  great 
service,  though  far  inferior  to  hromide  of  pot-assium.  The  remedy 
is  not  yet  very  extensively  used.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
will  gain  in  popularity.  It  may  bo  combined  with  oih&r  nervines 
and  anti-spa^TTiodics. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains. 

SEA-SICKNESS. 

This  affection  is  very  common  and  very  disagreeable,  and  by  no 
means  as  beneficial  as  is  commonly  believed. 

I  regard  sea-sickness  as  essentially  a  nervous  disorder — a  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
Just  what  this  disturbance  is,  just  how  the  nervous  system  is  affected, 
Bcience  has  not  yet  demonstrated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  sea 
in  order  to  be  sea-sick.  Many  experience  sensations  similar  to 
those  of  sea-sickness  when  they  travel  by  the  cars  or  by  the  stage, 
or  when  they  swing  or  rock  in  a  chair. 

The  nervous  and  delicate  are  more  liable  to  sea-sickness  than 
the  hardy  and  strong.  Therefore  women  suffer  more  at  sea  than 
men. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  who  in  that  capacity  has  had  charge  of  transport- 
ing many  hundreds  of  children  to  the  West,  once  told  me  that  he 
always  expected  that  many  of  the  company  would  be  sick  after 
travelling  a  day  or  two  in  the  cars. 

The  difference  between  the  sickness  of  those  who  travel  by  land 
and  those  who  travel  by  sea  seems  to  be  only  one  of  degree,  and 
not  of  kind. 

The  term  sea-sickness  is  really  an  unfortunate  one.  Travellers* 
sickness  would  better  express  the  character  of  the  disease. 

Sea-sickness  is  not  always  or  necessarily  accompanied  by  vomit- 
ing. Headache — quite  similar  in  its  sensations  to  the  ordinary  sick 
headache — is  a  very  common  symptom. 

Great  exhaustion^  constipation^  are  among  the  unpleasant  symp- 
toms that  accompany  or  follow  the  disease. 

I  have  said  that  sea-sickness  was  not  as  beneficial  a  process  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  many  who,  after  a  voyage  at  sea 
or  a  long  trip  by  land,  find  it  necessary  to  rest  for  several  days  before 
they  recover  their  usual  strength. 

The  benefit  that  comes  from  a  voyage  by  sea  or  a  trip  by  land 
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is  due  to  the  change  of  scene,  the  passive  exercise,  the  prolonged 
rest,  the  freedom  from  labor  and  anxiety,  and  the  tonic  effects  of 
the  air.     These  influences  are  beneficial  in  spite  of  the  sea-sickness. 

On  this  subject  I  speak  from  a  considerable  observation  and  per- 
sonal experience  while. acting  as  Burgeon  in  the  navy. 

I  then  improved  my  opportunities  to  study  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  no  means  wholly 
unrelievable. 

The  plan  of  prevention  and  treatment  that  I  propose  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Go  on  board  of  the  ship  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  violent  purges.  The  great  thing  is  to  have 
the  nervous  system  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  is  possible,  consistently 
with  the  labor  of  preparation.  Those  who  embark  in  a  condition  of 
exhaustion  will  be  likely  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  from  sea-sick- 
ness.    Eat  a  buhstantiul  me-al  just  hefore  emharking. 

2.  Before  the  vessel  is  fairly  at  sea — better  still  (as  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker  advises),  before  she  leaves  her  moorings — retire  to  your 
berth  in  some  loose  clothing,  and  lie  flat  on  your  back  for  at  least 
twenty -four  horn's.  Do  not  get  out  of  your  berth  at  all,  if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it.  Give  no  heed  to  those  who  urge  you  to  go  on 
deck. 

3.  Eat  some  light  and  digestible  food  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Do  not  allow  the  stomach  to  be  long  empty. 

4.  If  nausea  or  headache  comes  on,  try  the  following  remedies: 
Tincture  of  capsicum  (cayenne  ]>cpper). — A   few  drops  of  this 

in  a  tumbler  of  water  should  always  be  kept  at  hand.  Whenever 
unpleasant  sensations  arise  in  tlie  stomach  or  head,  take  a  swallow. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  a  most  excellent  remedy. 

Oxalate  of  cerium, — This  may  be  taken  dry  on  the  tongue.  The 
dose  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  placed  on  the  point  of  a  pen-knife. 

Ice  to  the  spine,     (See  Ice-hags,)  • 

This  method  of  treatment  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Chap 
man,  the  inventor  of  the  ice-bags.  Although  his  theoretical  argn 
ments  are  not  yet  susceptible  of  demonstration,  yet  practically  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  spine  exercises  great  power  over  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  remedy  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  ice-bags.  Pieces  of  ice  may  be  wrapped  in  a  towel  and  ap- 
plied to  the  spine. 

The  advantage  of  the  ice-bags  is,  that  they  are  neater  and  more 
convenient  than  any  other  method  of  applying  ice  to  the  spine. 

5.  Electrization  and  hypodermic  injections  have  been  recom- 
mended for  sea-sickness.     These  remedies,  however,  can  tinly  be 
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nsed  by  a  phyaician,  or  at  least  by  some  unusually  reliable  and  skil- 
ful attendant. 

After  spending  twenty  or  thirty  liours  in  the  berth,  it  will  psu- 
ally  be  safe  to  go  on  deck,  unless  the  sea  should  be  exceedingly 
boisterous. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  the  few  8im])le  medicines  before  embarking, 
and  to  have  them  near  at  hand. 

Mental  diversion  and  force  of  loill  assist  very  materially  in  the 
prevention  of  sea-sickness.  One  of  the  l>est  methods  of  diverting 
tlie  mind  is  reading  novels  or  other  entertaining  works. 

Whenever  I  take  a  sea- voyage  I  always  take  with  me  some 
hght  and  entertaining  reading,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  my  outfit. 
One  can  read,  with  some  little  difiiculty,  while  reclining  in  the 
berth. 


SEMINAL  EMISSION'S,  OR  SPERMATORRHOEA. 

•  • 

The  views  that  I  shall  present  on  this  subject  will  be  directly 
opposed  to  those  which  are  commonly  entertained.  I  may  say  at 
once  that  nearly  all  tlie'writings  on  this  subject  to  which  the  people 
Lave  access  are  erroneous.  The  views  that  have  been  advanced  on 
this  and  many  other  affections  of  the  genital  organs  have  come  from 
ignorant,  unscrupulous,  and  designing  men,  whose  opinions  on  this 
or  any  other  subject  are  vahieless. 

1.  Seminal  emissiojis  are  not  necessarily  a  disease.  For  one 
who  is  unmarried  and  in  good  health,  the  voluntary  emission  of 
seminal  fluid  is,  within  reasonable  limits,  both  natural  and  health- 
ful. But  for  the  teachings  of  bad  books,  this  fact  would  be  recog- 
nized. Involuntary  emissions  only  become  a  disease  when  they  are 
inordinately  frequent.  The  question  now  arises.  What  is  meant  by 
the  term  inordinately  frequent?  This  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
mathematically.  I  have  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  rules  concerning  the  quantity  of  food  that  we  sliould  take,  or 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics  that  we  should  use,  that  should  cover 
every  case.  Just  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  emissions  of 
seminal  fluid  can  be  borne  without  injury.  Some  are  apparently 
injured  by  one  emission  a  week,  while  others  have  several  weekly, 
and  maintain  perfect  health  and  strength. 

Seminal  emissions  should  never  excite  any  alarm  so  long  as  oxir 
health  in  other  respects  remains  good. 

Let  the  genital  organs  take  care  of  themselves  so  long  as  our 
digestion  is  good,  our  sleep  sound,  and  our  strength  firm ;  and  when' 
52 
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we  do  begin  to  take  treatment,  tate  the  first  and  chief  care  of  tha 
general  system, 

2.  Seminal  emissions  are  not  so  frequently  t/ie  causs  of  nervous 
ami  other  diseases  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  science,  as  in  other  departments,  serious  mistakes  are  made 
by  eonfaoiiding  effects  witli  causes. 

Seminal  emissions  are  the  efecis  as  well  as  the  caused  of  dlseaae, 
and  should  be  si>  considered, 

Anjtliing  that  weakens  the  nervous  system  raay  bring  on  semi* 
nal  emissions.  Exhausting  fevei^,  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  constipation,  &c.,  &c.,  may  give  rise  to  over- fre- 
quent seminal  eiyissions.  Pereons  recovering  from  exhausting  dis- 
eases oftentimes  experience  this  trouble  for  several  weeks.  It  usn* 
ally  lasts  for  a  short  time  onh*,  and  disappears  as  the  patient 
resumes  his  nsnal  strength.  The  great  fact  to  be  remembered  is^ 
that  seminiil  emissions,  when  in  excess,  are  symptoms  of  general 
debility, 

Tlnere  is  no  question  that  in  turn  tliey  do  have  a  debilitating  in- 
fluence on  the  system,  but  only  when  they  are  in  considerable  exces^ 
and  hy  no  means  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed. 

There  are  probably  cases  of  insanity,  of  imbecility,  and  of  death 
brought  on  by  self-abuse  and  spermatorrhoea,  bat  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  such  cases  are  exceptional. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of 

BELF-AJBtrSE,   OR   MASTTRBATION. 

Tills  habit,  when  commenced  early  and  carried  to  a  great 
extreme,  injures  tlie  nervous  system,  but  it  acts  very  differently 
with  different  constitutioDs,  It  makes  a  very  material  difference 
whether  the  habit  is  begun  in  very  early  life  or  after  the  ago  of 
twenty. 

The  earlier  the  habit  is  formed,  other  conditionB  being  tlie  eaxne, 
the  more  injurious  it  is. 

The  haWt  is  almost  universal.  It  is  indulged  in  by  both  sexes. 
It  is  not  confined  to  civilized  lands.  The  semi-barbaroiia  and  the 
gavage  are  addicted  to  it  It  is  not  confined  to  the  human  specie^ 
for  animals  also  aequim  it. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  it  does  bo  much  injury,  but  that  it  does 
80  little;  that  so  few  comparatively  are  permanently  injured  by  it, 

I  know  very  well  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject ;  but  I  also 
know  that  almost  all  the  ideas  now  prevalent  among  the  people  con- 
cerning this  Inibit,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  bor- 
rowed from  unprincipled  and  ignorant  quacks,  who  have  availed 
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theniselves  of  the  ignorance  of  society  on  these  matters  to  fill  their 
own  pockets. 

In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  important  subject,  1 
sum  up  my  views  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  The  involuntary  emission  of  seminal  fluid  is  not  usually  a 
di^ase,  and  therefore  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  need  any 
treatment.  For  an  adult  male  in  good  health,  and  who  is  unmar- 
ried, it  is  a  process  that  is  a  natural  result  of  his  continence,  and  is 
not  usually  injurious. 

2.  In  some  cases  the  emissions  are  so  frequent  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  condition  of  the 
body,  and  should  be  treated,  if  they  are  treated  at  all,  not  locally y  but 
hj  strengthening  the  general  srjstem.  The  cases  where  these  involun 
tary  emissions  are  directly  injurious  to  the  constitution  are  much 
less  frequent  than  is  commonly  6Ui)posed.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
excessive  frequency  of  seminal  emissions  is  an  effect  rather  than  a 
cause  of  disease. 

8.  The  number  and  frequency  of  emissions  that  may  be  con- 
sistent with  perfect  health  cannot  he  determined  by  any  mathemati- 
cal  ndss.  What  may  be  a  sign  of  perfect  health  in  one  may  in 
another  be  a  symptom  of  general  debility.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
to  lay  down  niathematical  rules  that  will  apph'  to  all  constitutions 
on  this  subject,  as  it  would  be  to  lay  down  definite  rules  concerning 
the  quantity  of  food  that  we  should  eat,  of  water  that  we  should 
drink,  or  of  exercise  that  we  should  take.  So  long  as  the  general 
health  remains  good,  seminal  emissions  should  never  cav^e  us  a 
nunnenfs  thotighty  even  though  they  may  he  frequent. 

4.  The  true  way  to  treat  seminal  emissions  when  they  are,  or  are 
snpposed  to  be,  more  frequent  than  is  consistent  with  health,  is  usu- 
ally not  to  treat  them  at  all.  Take  good  care  of  the  general  health. 
Strengthen  the  constitution  by  every  agreeable  method.  Live 
generously.  Work  hard,  keep  brain  and  muscle  active,  and  let  the 
ffenital  organs  take  care  of  themselves. 

This  advice,  if  acted  upon,  would  save  a  multitude  of  unneces- 
sary sorrows. 

As  soon  as  convenient  get  married,  but  at  all  events  keep  dili- 
gently at  work. 

6.  In  those  exceptional  cases  where  there  is  some  real  difficulty 
of  the  genital  apparatus — some  irritability  of  the  urethra,  or  other 
slight  morbid  condition — do  not  attempt  self-treatment,  but  consult 
some  honorable  and  judicious  physician,  in  whom  you  have  reason 
to  feel  confidence,  and  submit  to  his  direction  just  as  yon  would  for 
any  other  disease. 
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6.  Self-abuse  is  by  no  means  as  injurious  a  habit  as  is  commonlj 
supposed.  The  habit  is  universal  in  both  sexes,  and  among  all  na- 
tions— the  barbarous  and  semi-civilized,  as  well  as  the  enlightened. 
If  it  were  as  prejudicial  to  the  constitution  as  is  currently  believed, 
the  whole  eartli  would  be  converted  into  insane  asylums,  and  hoa- 
pitals  for  epileptics.  When  practised  to  great  excess,  especially  by 
those  who  are  very  young,  it  undoubtedly  does  work  injury,  but 
even  in  early  years  it  is  not  as  injurious  as  excessive  sexual  inter- 
course. Young  boys  who  go  to  great  excess  with  the  women 
injure  themselves  more  than  those  who  practise  self-abuse.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  genital  organs,  like  the  stomach,  can  bear  and 
were  designed  to  bear  a  vast  amount  of  abuse.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  human  race  would  long  since  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

This  remark  is  not  made  to  justify  the  revolting  habit  in  any 
one,  but  to  present  the  actual  truth  on  this  subject,  which  all  per- 
sons everywhere  should  understand  and  appreciate. 

Although  the  habit  of  masturbation,  when  b^nn  in  tender 
years,  and  carried  to  great  excess  for  a  long  time,  may  give  rise 
to  or  aggravate  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  insanity,  and  other 
nervous  affections;  yet  such  instances  are  far  less  frequent  than 
is  generally  believed.  The  insane  are  oftentimes  addicted  to  this 
habit ;  then  it  is  the  res^dt  of  their  insanity  more  frequently  than 
its  cavrse. 

Any  injury  that  comes  from  this  habit  or  from  excessive  sexual 
intercourse  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  loss  of  the  semen — which  \a 
comparatively  a  trifling  matter — as  to  the  nervous  exciiement  But 
often  the  evil  effects  of  this  habit  are  chiefly  felt  on  the  moral  na- 
ture.    It  destroys  self-respect. 

7.  Impotence  is  usually,  though  not  always,  a  disease  of  the  ima- 
gination. To  one  person  who  is  really  incapable  of  perfonning  the 
sexual  act  there  are  one  hundred  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  so. 
The  treatment  for  imagined  impotence  is  usually  the  same  aa  that  for 
seminal  emissions.  Do  not  treat  it  at  all.  Go  to  work.  Develop  your 
muscles  and  brain.  .  Devote  yourself  to  money-making.  Besolve 
to  become  useful  or  famous.  The  activity  which  will  be  necessary 
in  carrying  out  these  ambitions  will  divert  your  mind  from  your 
imaginary  evils,  if  they  are  imaginary,  and  will  be  the  best  means 
of  cure  if  they  are  real. 

If  you  wish  to  get  married,  do  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  without  even  asking  whether  you  are  or  are  not  capable  of 
performing  the  sexual  act.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  patienti 
after  their  marriage  forget  all  about  their  imagined  impotence. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  young  men  are  Mt 
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inclined  to  worry  and  become  hypochondriacal  on  imagined  disor- 
ders of  the  genital  organs.  Why  is  it  that  tlie  slightest  disease  ot 
suspicion  of  disease  of  the  genital  apparatus  causes  such  absurd 
and  unnecessary  mental  depression?  The  explanation  is  to  my 
mind  quite  clear.  The  great  sympatketw  nerve  is  at  fault.  This 
nerve  sends  prominent  branches  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  genital 
organs.  Therefore  these  three — the  hrain^  the  stonmch^  and  the 
genital  apparatus — are  in  very  distinct  and  close  sympathy  with 
each  other.  They  form  a  kind  of  family.  They  are  in  constant 
telegraphic  communication  with  each  other,  and  any  injury  of  one 
is  soon  felt  by  the  other  two. 

In  the  light  of  this  explanation  we  see  also  why  it  is  that  dys- 
pepsia so  frequently  causes  depression  of  spirits. 

Another  reason  why  patients  worry  over  and  exaggerate  their 
genital  diiKculties  is  the  peculiar,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  unne- 
c^^ary  privacy  that  is  associated  with  the  genital  function.  The 
desire  for  sexual  intercoui'se  is  the  most  powerful  ]>assion  of  human 
nature,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species,  and  yet  children  are  brought  up  in  blank  ignorance 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  these  organs ;  are  compelled  to 
learn  through  vile  associates  and  evil  communications  what  they 
should  have  been  taught  at  home  and  under  parental  guidance. 

Finally,  patients  get  false  and  exaggerated  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects through  the  published  writings  of  quacks,  for  the  profession 
have  written  little  or  nothing  for  the  people  concerning  the  genital 
apparatus.  Let  mo  say  in  conclusion,  that  almost  all  that  is  written 
on  this  subject,  to  which  patients  will  be  apt  to  gain  access,  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  is  terribly^  criminally  wrong,  and  should  not  be 
heeded  for  an  instant. 

These  views  on  this  subject  I  have  long  held,  and  on  several 
occasions  have  presented  them  to  the  profession  and  to  the  students 
to  whom  I  have  lectured.  I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  radically 
different  from  the  views  that  have  been  generally  held  and  adopted 
by  the  profession  as  well  as  by  the  people.  I  have  therefore  been 
interested  to  find  some  of  these  substantially  confirmed  by  onp  of 
our  highest  authorities  in  this  department.  Prof.  W.  II.  Van  Buren. 
In  a  lecture  recently  published  in  the  Neus  York  Medical  Gazette 
he  remarked  as  follows : 

"Masturbation  is  a  subject  that  cannot  escape  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  etiology  of  this  so-called  spermatorrhoja ;  but  I 
have  very  little  to  say  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  of  tlie  generality 
of  the  practice ;  as  little  doubt,  I  think,  tliat  it  is  less  harmful  to 
t)ifi  physique  of  the  individual  than  to  his  morale.    It  does  its  harm 
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to  the  man's  self- respect^  by  giving  hira  daily  proof  that  his  cani 
hold  the  pre-emhience  that  helongs  to  it*     It  destroys  his  man  lineal 
his  higher  qnalttieSj  in  tliis  way  j  and  that  is  tl\e  reason  tlie  young  i 
man  eun not  look  von  in  the  face.     That  the  practice  is  phj^sically 
hiirtfnl  1  am  not  prepared  to  admit.     I  have  never  ge€*n  any  ^ery 
striking  evidence  of  it  except  the  e^o-called  spermatoiThoaa,  which  1 
have  told  you  k  a  disease  of  function  and  of  the  mind  rather  than 
of  the  body.     There  is  no  question  that  this  hahihhas  a  vast  deal  tc 
do  with  spermatorrhoea.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  Southern  , 
States,  in  old  times,  I  have  seen  many  an  instance  where  a  boy  has  | 
gratilied  himself  in  the  natural  way  from  the  earliest  dawning  of 
the  sexual  appetite,  even   before  puberty ;   and  I  have  seen  much 
more  come  from  excesses  of   this  kind  than   from  masturbation. 
And,  moreover,  I  have  seen  bad  etfects  from  mn^turbation,  even  < 
where  there  was  free  access  to  the  natural  gratification  among  the  i 
filaves.     The  difference  between  the  vwrale  of  the  Southern  young 
man  and  that  of  the  Northern  was  very  marked  in  the  days  when 
our  medical  classed  were  divided  about  equally  between  them;  and 
from  the  many  examples  I  have  seen  of  the  peculiar  etiect  of  the 
'peculiar  institution'  upon  the  white  race,  I  think  we  have  nothing 
to  regret  in  its  loss.     Similar  conelusiofit^  might  be  drawn  from  the 
social  status  in  Oriental  countries,  where  the  young  male  inclined 
to  yield  to  temptation  has  the  means  of  indulgence  freely  0|>en  to 
him. 

"  The  causes,  then,  of  this  functional  disease  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  word — ^ungratified  desire.  Whatever  begets  this  deeiro 
produces  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  arcthra; 
and  every  time  this  congebtion  occurs  in  an  unnatural  way  it  leiiv«i 
behind  it  a  weaJcened  condidon  of  the  parts." 


SENNA. 

Few  domestic  remedies  are  more  extensively  employed  than  senna, 
and  it  may  be  taken  with  perfect  safety  in  almost  every  disease 
where  laxatives  are  required*  The  simple  intusion  is  |>repared  by 
pouring  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  over  three  drachms  of  the  leaves*, 
and  letting  it  stand  near  the  tire  for,  at  least  half  an  lioun  Ualf  ii 
cupful  to  a  cupful  or  more  of  this  may  be  given  to  children*  Dr. 
Paris  states  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  thia  infusion  is  covered  hv 
mixing  it  with  B**hea  tea,  sugar  and  milk  being  added  in  the  ^imo 
propi^trtions  jls  in  common  tea.  The  infusion  is  more  frequently 
given  in  conibinatton  with  saltAy  Asc.,  in  the  form  of  the  black 
draught. 
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The  decttuiry  of  aenna^  or  lenitive  electuary^  is  a  mild  and  very 
useful  laxative;  it  is  generally  recommended  in  cases  of  piles,  tc 
pregnant  women,  and  for  habitual  costiveness. 


SHINGLES. 

This  singular  disease  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  vesicles, 
extending  in  a  semicircular  form  round  one-half  of  the  body.  In 
general  the  eruption  is  preceded  for  two  or  three  days  by  a  feeling 
of  languor,  slight  headache,  occasional  rigors  or  shivering,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse,  with  heat,  aching,  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  .tingling,  and  sometimes  a  stinging  or  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  part  where  the  vesicles  are  about  to  make  their  aj)- 
pearance.  The  eruption  usually  commences  at  or  near  the  navel, 
Bometimes  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  extends  gradually 
round  to  the  spine ;  or  it  breaks  out  first  close  to  the  spine,  and  ful 
lows  an  opposite  course,  so  as  to  appear  in  either  case  like  half  a 
sash  about  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  It  very  rarely  surrounds 
the  body  entirely,  but  sometimes  passes  upwards  across  the  shoulder, 
like  a  sword-belt.  The  vesicles  are  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  have 
a  silvery  transparent  appearance,  and  are  generally  distinct,  although 
they  are  often  closely  agglomerated,  and  seem  to  run  into  each 
other.  They  appear  in  clusters  surrounded  by  a  red  inflamed  bor- 
der. Although  very  minute  at  first,  they  enlarge  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  to  the  size  of  small  pearls,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  attain  their  full  size,  which  is  about  that 
of  a  pea.  The  clusters  or  patches  of  vesicles  do  not  all  appear  at 
once,  but  in  succession,  so  that  at  one  part  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity  while  at  another  they  are  only  commencing.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  the  vesicles  begin  to  lose  their  transparent  appear- 
ance, while  the  red  margin  surrounding  them  changes  to  a  pur- 
plish or  livid  hue ;  they  assume  a  yellowish  color,  flatten  and  dry 
up  by  degrees,  or  break;  and  the  matter  discharged  forms  dark- 
,  colored  scabs,  which  fall  off  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

This  disorder  is  sometimes  very  slight,  unattended  with  feverish 
symptoms,  and  terminates  completely  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night ;  but  in  most  cases  it  lasts  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dayb,  or 
even  longer,  and  sometimes  leaves  a  severe  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
skin  which  has  been  covered  by  the  vesicles. 

Shingles  is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  although  always  very  trouble- 
some, and  often  painful ;  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  it  are  tin- 
known  ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  autumn  and  summer ;  and  at- 
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tacks  adults  in  preference  to  children.     It  is  not  contagious,  but 
may  attack  the  same  individual  repeatedly. 

Treatment, — Active  treatment  is  not  required  in  this  disease; 
mild  laxatives  should  be  taken  occasionally ;  and  as  long  as  feverish 
symptoms  are  present  the  diet  should  be  mild,  consisting  principally 
of  farinaceous  articles,  such  as  sago,  arrow-root,  rice  or  bread  pud- 
ding, &c.  All  kinds  of  strong  drink  ought  to  be  abstained  from,  but 
lemonade  or  any  other  cooling  beverage  may  be  taken  freely.  To 
relieve  the  smarting  and  tingling  sensation,  which  is  often  very  dis- 
tressing, the  patient  may  wasli  the  parts  affected  from  time  to  time 
with  equal  quantities  of  laudanum  and  tepid  water.  The  oxids 
of  zinc  (commonly  c^/led  tutty-powder)  should  be  sprinkled  over 
the  vesicles  when  they  begin  to  break,  witli  the  intention  of  ab- 
sorbing the  fluid ;  this  has  an  excellent  effect  in  relieving  the 
irritation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  application  of  lotions,  poulticing, 
or  any  other  method  of  treatment  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Glycerine  and  rose-water  is  a  good  application.  (See  Skin^  2>i#- 
eases  of.) 

SKIN,  DISEASES  OF. 

The  skin  is  liable  to  a  large  variety  of  diseases  that  have  been 
variously  classified.  If  I  should  attempt  to  give  these  classifica- 
tions I  should  only  bewilder  my  readers  and  confer  no  benefit  what- 
ever.    My  remarks  will  therefore  be  exceedingly  general. 

Most  of  the  common  diseases,  and  those  which  those  not  med- 
ically educated  will  be  most  likely  to  understand,  are  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  book.  (See  Itch^  Nettle  Rash^  Tetter^  Shingles, 
RingvHyrm  or  Scaldrllead,)  What  is  said  concerning  those  dis- 
eases need  not  be  here  repeated. 

There  are  some  other  diseases  of  the  skin  that  are  liable  to 
those  who  are  beyond  the  call  of  a  physician,  and  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  relief  by  simple  means  of  treatment. 

Scarlet  rash  is  a  very  mild  disease.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
scarlet  fever,  but  it  is  less  severe,  is  not  accompanied  by  sore  throat, 
and  verv  s<  on  passes  away  without  treatment. 

Eczema  is  a  very  common  form  of  disease  of  the  skin.  Wlien 
it  attacks  infants  at  nursing-time  it  is  called  milk-crust.  Eczema 
receives  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  that 
it  attacks. 

Eczema  is  oftentimes  a  very  obstinate  disease,  and  demands  good 
(rare,  firm  patience,  and  experienced  medical  advice,  if  it  can  be  ob* 
tained. 
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If  the  mother  is  left  to  herself,  she  will  be  safe  in  bathing  th« 
parts  in  tepid  water  and  using  the  ointinent  of  the  oxide  qfziiiCj  or 
a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water,  equal  parts. 

Scali/  diaedses. — Dandruff  of  the  scalp  is  one  form  of  scaly  dis- 
ease of  the  skin.     (See  Hair^  Diseases  of.) 

Nervous  diseases  of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon.  Pru,ritus  or 
itching^  neuralgia^  and  numbness  are  the  principal  of  these  nervous 
diseases. 

This  itching  is  sometimes  terrible.  It  is  aggravated  by  the 
heat  of  the  bed,  and  oftentimes  sleep  is  impossible.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  itch,  but  it  is  a  very  different  disease. 

This  is  a  hard  malady  to  treat.  The  patient  needs  tonics  to 
Btrengthen  the  system. 

Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  may  be  given.  (See  Fawler^s 
Solution^  Opium  may  be  giver^  to  relieve  the  pain,  or  hypoder- 
tnic  injections  in  extreme  cases.     Baths  are  sometimes  useful. 

Numbfiess  is  best  ti'eated  by  electrization.  The  results  of  treat- 
ment of  this  condition  of  the  skin  by  general  electrization,  and 
sometimes  by  localized  electrization,  are  delightful. 

Neuralgia  of  the  skin  is  also  to  be  treated  by  electrization,  and 
in  the  same  way  as  neuralgia  in  general.     (See  Neuralgia,)  , 

Parasitical  diseases  of  tlie  skin  are  those  in  which  parasites  are 
discovered  by  the  microscope. 

Itch  is  one  of  these  diseases.  It  is  caused  by  a  parasite — the 
{teams  scabiei.    This  is  killed  by  sulphur.     (See  Itch.) 

Favus  of  the  scalp  is  a  parasitical  disease  of  the  scalp.  It  is 
a  contagious  disease.  It  is  best  treated  by  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic  internally,  and  by  glycerine  or  carbolic  acid  or  tar  ointment 
applied  locally  to  the  diseased  parts.  (See  Oi7itments.)  In  this 
disease  the  hair  often  falls  out. 

Barher^s  itch  is  a  parasitical  disease.  It  is  contagious.  It 
occurs  principally  on  the  chin.  It  is  sometimes  given  to  the  cus- 
tomers in  barber  shops.  It  may  be  transferred  from  one  customer 
to  another  by  dirty  razors.  Sometimes  the  beard  is  destroyed. 
Here  also  the  microscope  shows  us  a  parasite. 

Barhefs  itch  is  to  be  treated  by  cutting  the  beard  short,  keeping 
the  parts  clean,  and  applying  ointments  of  nitrate  of  mercury  or 
carbolic  acid.     (See  Ointments,) 

Chloasma  or  yellow  spots  on  the  body  is  a  parasitical  disease.  It 
is  treated  by  Fowler's  solution  internally,  and  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  carbolic-acid  ointment. 

Freckles  and  sunburn  are  diseases  of  the  skin  that  are  both 
frequent  and  disagreeable,  although  they  dre  not  serious  in  their 
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character.  People  very  often  complain  of  them,  yet  rarely  think 
of  consulting  their  physicians  for  assistance  in  treating  them.  The 
best  treatment  for  sunburn  is  the  application  of  cream. 

Moles  and  hirthmarka  are  affections  of  the  skin  that  only  the 
surgeon  can  treat. 

Aone^  or  jpimples. — With  the  appearance  of  this  disease  every 
one  is  familiar.  It  consists  of  small,  reddish  pimples  on  the  face. 
Sometimes  they  become  hard  and  large,  break,  and  form  scabs. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  anything  that  injures  the  system.  It 
is  very  common  in  young  people. 

This  disease  is  usually  obstinate.  Those  who  desire  to  treat 
themselves  locally  may  try  cold  cream  or  glycerine^  which  can  at 
least  do  no  harm. 

Lupus  is  a  very  serious  disease.  It  attacks  the  cheek,  nose^ 
It  may  last  for  a  long  time.  The  disease  should  be  treated  only  by 
the  surgeon. 

SLEEPLESSNESS,  OE  INSOMNIA. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  and  a  very  annoying  symptom  of  a  large 
variety  of  diseases.  It  is  a  symptom  which,  like  other  nervous 
6ymptoms,*is  increasing  in  frequency  in  modern  times.  It  is  caused 
by  the  same  influences  that  give  rise  to  other  nervous  disorders. 
(See  Ncrvoxis  Diseases.)  Over-work  of  the  hrain^  over-worry^  or 
inord'mate  indulgence  of  the  passions^  are  among  the  leading  causes 
that  give  rise  to  the  state  of  constitution  that  finds  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  sleep.  Sleeplessness  is  a  part  of  the  compensation  for 
our  progress  in  civilization.  It  is,  however,  entirely  possible  for 
one  to  be  through  life  a  hard  brain-worker  and  yet  enjoy  abundance 
of  sleep.  (See  Sleepy  and  Influence  of  Occupations  on  Health  and 
Longevity.) 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  sleepless7iess  are  anxiety^  and  us- 
ing the  brain  too  late  in  the  evening.  Therefore  study,  writing,  and 
even  reading,  attending  exciting  assemblies,  exciting  conversation, 
improper  food,  and  exhaustion  of  any  kind,  late  in  the  day,  may 
cause  a  sleepless  night. 

TREATMENT  OF  SLEEPLESSNESS. 

1.  Correct  the  general  condition.  This  should  be  done  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  by  adopting  every  possible  mea- 
sure tliat  will  tend  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  constitution.  (For 
special  directions,  see  Nervous  Diseases^  Treatment  of) 

As  a  rule  J  whatever  helps  the  general  health  vnll  promote  deep^ 
for  sleep  is  a  thermom^er  of  health. 
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If  we  do  not  sleep,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  system  is  in  some 
way  out  of  order. 

2.  To  gain  temporary  rdief. — Take  a  tepid  or  warm  bath  just 
before  retiring.  Do  not  remain  in  tlie  batik  too  long.  Ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  will  usually  be  sufficient  time.  See  to  it  that  the  water 
18  not  hot^  but  simply  tepid.  Strong  constitutions,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  water,  can  bear  a  cold  shower  for  a  moment  or  two 
after  the  warm  bath,  on  the  head  and  neck.  This  measure  is  rather 
heroic,  and  cannot  be  indiscriminately  recommended.  It  must  be 
used  with  great  caution  by  invalids.  Sometimes  a  liot  foot-ia^h 
will  induce  sleep. 

Sleep  with  the  head  high.  Use  two  or  three  pillows.  Sleepless 
persons  are  usually  troubled  with  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  This 
tendency  may  be  somewhat  remedied  by  sleeping  with  the  head 
considerably  raised. 

Take  large  doses  of  hromide  of  potassium — say  dose  of  from  10 
to  40  grains — ^just  before  retiring,  and  repeat  the  dose  during  the 
night,  if  necessary.  Bromide  of  potassium  is,  on  the  whole,  our  best 
internal  remedy  for  sleeplessness.  It  reduces  the  volu.me  of  blood 
in  the  brain  and  calms  the  nervous  system.  (See  Bromide'  of  Potas- 
sium.)   There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  does  no  good  \i  hatever. 

Such  exceptional  cases  must  experiment  with  other  remedies. 
The  best  remedy  known  is  opium  and  its  preparations,  cold  powder 
(see  Cold  Powd^r\  Dover's  powder  (see  Do^er^s  Powder)^  hops  of 
the  ^^  hop  pillow ^^  lupulin  (see  Lupulin). 

Some  of  \hese  remedies — in  the  regular  doses — may  be  of  ser- 
vice after  bromide  of  potassium.  Both  cold  powder  and  Dover^s 
powder  contain  a  little  opium.  A  grain  of  opium  or  a  grain  of 
morphine  may  be  taken,  but  opiates  are  apt  to  leave  unpleasant  ef- 
fects. They  often  cause  headache  and  nausea  the  following  day. 
When  o])ium  is  used  for  sleeplessness  it  should  be  given  in  as  small 
doses  as  possible.  Sometimes  opium  aggravates  sleeplessness,  and 
all  the  preparations  which  contain  it  must  be  dispensed  with.  What- 
ever happens^  avoid  the  patent  anodynes. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  sometimes  will  induce  healthful  sleep. 
Whiskey  or  some  form  of  wine  may  be  tried.  Lager  heer^  ale^  and 
porter  act  like  magic  with  some  constitutions.  .  Smoking  is  a  sopo- 
rific to  many.  In  all  these  matters  the  only  guide  is  the  experience 
of  each  individual.   Hoffmanns  anodyne  and  valerian  may  be  tried. 

But  no  one  should  experiment  with  himself.  Protracted  sleep- 
lessness is  too  often  a  symptom  of  serious  trouble  of  the  brain  or 
nervous  system,  that  may  deuiand  the  counsel  and  aid  of  the  physi- 
cian.   Many  patients  injure  themselves  by  a  reckless  usq  of  opiatea 
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General  electrization  is  a  remedy  that  I  have  found,  on  the  whole, 
more  efficacious  in  sleeplessness,  both  for  temporary  and  permanent 
effects,  than  internal  medication.  When  I  have  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy it  I  prefer  it  even  40  the  bromide  of  potassium.  (See  General 
Electrization.) 

SMALL-POX. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  small-pox  are  the  distinct  and 
confluent.  In  the  former  the  pocks  are  distinct  and  separate  Ironl 
each  other;  in  the  latter  they  unite,  and  the  eruption  is  continuous. 

MILD   OB  DISTINCT   SMALL-FOX. 

The  specific  contagious  principle,  or  poison,  of  small-pox  remains 
in  a  latent  state  in  the  system  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period — 
generally  ten  or  twelve  days — and  then  gives  rise  to  fever.  The 
patient  is  seized  with  shivering,  which  is  soon  followed  by  thirst, 
restlessness,  and  anxiety ;  he  complains  of  pain  in  his  head,  back, 
and  joints  ;  nausea  is  always  experienced,  vomiting  generally  oc- 
curs, and  pain  is  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Children  usually 
appeal'  sleepy  and  oppressed,  and  are  sometimes  attacked  witli  con- 
vulsive fits. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  or  on  the  third  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  shivering,  the  eruption  makes  its  ap{>ear- 
ance  in  small  red  spots  like  flea-bites.  These  are  first  observed  on 
the  forehead,  face,  and  neck,  next  on  the  wrists,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  number  and  size,  extend,  in  the  coui*se  of  a  day  or  two, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  the  legs  and  feet  being  always 
the  parts  last  affected.  The  feverish  symptoms  abate  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption;  the  pulse  diminishes  in  strength  and  quick- 
ness ;  the  pain  of  the  back,  headache,  and  sickness  at  stomach  are 
greatly  relieved ;  and  the  patient  is  not  so  restless,  and  the  sleep  is 
more  refreshing.  The  numerous  red  points  constituting  the  erup- 
tion are  from  the  first  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin ;  on  tlie  second 
day  their  base  becomes  enlarged  and  feels  hard  to  the  touch ;  on 
the  third  day,  beyond  which  the  eruption  seldom  continues  to  be 
thrown  out,  a  small  vesicle  or  pock,  having  a  central  depression,  and 
containing  a  thin  limpid  fluid,  shows  itself  on  the  summit  of  each 
pim])le.  The  pocks  are  now  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and 
with  an  inflamed  border  of  a  damask-red  color,  more  or  less  vivid, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  sixth  day,  reckoning  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eruption,  the  central  depression  disiippears,  and 
the  fluid,  which  was  at  first  thin  and  limpid,  is  changed  to  a  yellow 
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color,  and  presents  all  the  appearance  as  well  as  consistence  of  the 
matter  of  an  abscess.  On  the  following  day  the  pustules  on  the 
forehead,  face,  and  parts  where  the  eruption  first  appeared,  burst; 
and  on  the  eighth  day,  still  counting  from  the  date^of  the  eruption, 
scabbing  commences  over  the  whole  body;  but  on  the  legs  and  feet 
the  pustules  are  slow  in  reaching  maturity,  and  do  nof,  in  many 
eases,  begin  to  decay  or  discharge  their  contents  until  three  or  foui 
days  after  scabs  have  appeared  on  the  face. 

The  fever,  which  had  in  a  great  measure  or  altogether  subsided 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  recommences  when  the  pocks  are 
ripened ;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  the  sleep  is  much  disturbed,  the 
urine  is  again  scanty  and  high  colored,  and  sometimes  there  is  de- 
lirium at  night.  This  is  called  the  secondary  fever^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tlie  primary  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption.  During 
three  or  four  days  previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  pustules  the  face 
and  hands  are  in  most  cases  considerably  swollen,  and  the  eyes  are 
closed  up.  At  this  period  the  skin  emits  a  sickly,  disagreeable 
smell,  peculiar  to  the  disease ;  it  is  tender  and  more  or  less  painful, 
accompanied  with  a  distressing  sensation  of  itching  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  maturation. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  secondary  fever  seldom  continues 
^ong,  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  hands  soon  subsides,  and  about  the 
lourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  of  the  eruption  the  crusts  have  fallen  from 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  skin  of  a 
brown  or  clarety  hue,  which  sometimes  does  not  disappear  for  two  or 
three  months.  In  many  cases  ulceration  succeeds  the  bursting  of 
the  pocks,  and  pits  or  depressions  are  the  consequences,  which  con- 
tinue through  life. 

OONFLTTENT   SMALL-POX. 

The  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  in  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  usually  very  severe ;  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  describing 
the  distinct  variety  appear  in  a  much  more  intense  degree ;  the 
languor  and  general  oppression,  the  pain  in  the  back  and  sickness 
at  stomach  are  more  severely  felt ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  contracted 
or  oppressed  ;  delirium  often  sets  in  early,  and  is  sometimes  of  the 
lower  character  described  under  the  head  of  typhus,  or  the  patient 
is  outrageous,  and  requires  to  be  controlled. 

The  eruption  is  thrown  otit  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  tlie 
distinct  kind,  and  this  constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  confluent 
small-pox.  The  vesicles  appear  early  on  the  third  day,  and  are 
tilled  with  a  thin  brownish  fluid ;  they  never  rise  to  an  eminence, 
but  run  into  each  other,  forming  large  patches  or  blistors,  and  some- 
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times  Ihe  face  is  completely  covered,  as  if  with  a  mask.  The  facii 
and  lieiid  begin  to  swell  on  the  tliird  or  fourth  day,  the  ghmds  of 
the  mouth  become  affected  about  the  same  time,  and  copious  fnli- 
vation  coiitiniies  until  the  nintli  or  tenth  day;  this  symptom  is  also 
not  tincomraon  in  distinct  emall-pox.  On  the  fifth  day  the  eyes  are 
closed  up,  and  the  limbs  are  much  ewullen.  As  the  disejise  ad' 
vances  the  glands  of  the  neck  become  enlarp^ed,  while  the  head  and 
face  are  hideously  swelled  and  disfigured,  and  contrast  in  a  striking 
manner  with  t!ie  healthy  and  bloominj^  appearance  which  the 
countenance  prei^ented  only  a  few  days  before,  Wlien  the  pustules 
break,  large  dark-colored  scabs  are  formed,  accompanied  with  an 
exceedingly  loathsome  smell 

There  is  little  or  no  diminution  of  the  fever  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  eruption ;  the  patient  continues  very  restless^  the  sleep  is 
much  disturbed,  the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  thirst  urgent.  With  the 
approach  of  the  disease  towards  its  crisis,  the  symptoms  in  many 
cases  become  still  more  alarming;  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
affected  as  in  typhns  fever,  and  a  long  train  of  tyjihoid  symptoms 
are  manifested ;  there  is  a  great  prostration  of  strength  ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  tremulous,  and  protrudes  with  difiicnlty ;  low  muttering 
delirium  or  a  state  of  stupor  comes  on ;  the  urine  and  stools  are 
voided  ill  vol  untaril}^ ;  convulsive  starting  of  the  tendons,  picking 
at  the  bed-clothes,  and  hiccup  take  place;  and  the  patient  dies 
between  the  eighth  and  nintli  days  of  the  eruption. 

Sume  patients,  however,  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  these 
impending  dangei-s,  and  the  disease  reaches  the  period  of  decline; 
but  jin other  ordeal,  fraught  with  extreme  danger,  has  still  to  be 
gone  through.  The  restorative  process  has  no  sooner  commenced 
than  a  state  of  general  excitement,  called  secondary  fmer^  is  lighted 
up;  this  occurs  in  all  cases  where  the  inflammation  has  penetrated 
to  the  cellular  texture  beneath  the  skin,  and  is  ako  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  children  and  delicate  persons  even  in  the  distinct 
variety  of  the  disease,  where  the  cellular  substance  is  little  or  not  at 
all  implicated.  On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  the  disease,  some- 
times later,  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pustules  are  hard 
and  8eaK%  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  tlie  tongue  is  wbite^ 
tliere  is  great  thirs^  and  the  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep.  This 
secondary  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  complicated  with 
Turious  local  disorders ;  these  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body ;  in  other  cases,  again,  the  internal  oi'gans  are 
aflected. 

MALIGNANT   BHALL-POX. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  fluids  of  the  body  &re  in  a  d^ 
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praved  state,  and  hemorrhage  or  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from 
the  nose,  the  gums,  the  stomach,  or  bowels ;  and  in  females,  from 
the  womb.  Purple-colored  fever-spots  make  their  appearance  on 
all  parts  of  the  skin  not  covered  by  the  eruption.  Tlje  i>ocks,  as 
they  advance  to  maturity,  instead  of  being  filled  with  yellow-colored 
matter  (pus),  contain  a  thin  bloody-colored  serum,  and  run  into 
each  other  as  in  the  confluent  form  above  described.  There  is  great 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  the  countenance  is  haggard,  the 
breathing  is  hurried  and  irregular,  the  urine  is  dark-colored  or 
bloody,  and  the  patient  is  aflbcted  with  low  muttering  delirium 
almost  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  although  in  some  instances  the 
intellectual  faculties  continue  unimpaired  to  the  last.  This  is  by 
far  the  worst  form  of  small-pox,  and  almost  invariably  destroys  life 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption. 

Mild  or  distinct  small-pox  seldom  proves  fatal;  but  when  the 
disease  appears  under  the  con^uent  form  it  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded,  and  the  malignant  variety  almost  invariably  proves  fatal. 
The  signs  which  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  favorable  termination  nre  a 
small  and  soft  pulse,  undisturbed  sleep,  quiet  of  mind,  and  a  crim- 
son-colored border  surrounding  the  pocks.  The  unfavorable  symp- 
toms are  restlessness,  sleepless  nights,  delirium,  hoarseness,  cougli, 
&c.,  occurring  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease ;  the  appearance  of 
vesicles  on  the  tongue,  or  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  a  pur- 
ple or  claret-colored  margin  surrounding  the  pocks,  a  white  and 
pasty  appearance  of  the  face,  and  flatness  of  the  pocks  on  the  body 
and  extremities.  Purple-colored  fever-spots,  and  loss  of  blood  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  any  part  of  the  body,  announce  a  fatal 
termination.  Infants  and  people  advanced  in  life  seldom  recover 
from  confluent  small-pox.  The  most  favorable  age  for  receiving 
the  disease  is  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year. 

Causes, — In  every  instance  it  arises  from  a  specific  poison,  or 
contagious  principle,  derived  from  some  one  already  affected  with 
the  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  the  infectious  effluvia  are  con- 
tained in  the  air  which  surrounds  the  patient ;  and  also  that  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  adhere  to  linen,  clothes,  bedding,  and  other 
things,  and  may  lurk  in  them  a  long  time  in  fuli  force,  until  they 
are  extricated  by  some  cause  and  occasion  the  complaint. 

Although  in  Georgia,  Circassia,  Egypt,  and  India  inoculation 
has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  small  pox,  yet  in  Europe  the  practice  was  unknown  for 
centuries ;  and  the  disease  swept  off  tens  of  thousands  during  every 
generation,  and  left  thousands  more  disfigured,  crippled,  or  blind, 
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burdensome  to  themselves  and  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
At  last  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  whilst  with  her  husband 
during  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  witnessed  inoculation,  and, 
being  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  submitted  lier  children  to  the  o)>era- 
tion,  which  fully  answered  her  expectation.  In  one  of  her  letters, 
dated  April  1,  1717,  she  says:  "The  small-pox,  so  general  and  so 
fatal  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of 
engrafting^  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old 
women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the  operation.  Every 
year  thousands  Amdergo  it,  and  the  French  ambassador  observes 
pleasantly  that  they  take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as 
they  tajce  the  waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  example  of  any 
one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  may  believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of 
the  safety  of  the  experiment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear 
little  son.  '  I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this  careful 
invention  into  fashion  in  England."  This  highly  accomplished  and 
spirited  lady  fulfilled  her  promise,  and  introduced  the  practice  into 
England  in  1721 ;  thence  it  spread  rapidly  over  all  Europe,  and 
deprived  this  loathsome  disease  in  a  great  measure  of  its  virulence 
and  fatality.  Inoculation,  however,  was  attended  with  many  seri- 
ous disadvantages,  and  is  now  therefore  entirely  superseded  by  vac- 
cination, which  is  in  every  respect  decidedly  preferable. 

Treatment, — Small-pox,  like  scarlatina  and  other  diseases  which 
result  from  a  specific  contagion,  must  run  a  certain  course,  and  pass 
througli  its  natural  stages  before  the  patient  can  be  restored  to 
health  ;  hence  we  must  not  attempt  to  stifle  the  development  of 
the  symptoms  or  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  natural  progress 
of  the  disease,  but  should  confine  our  treatment  to  palliative  meas- 
ures, and  to  preventing  or  counteracting  any  untoward  accident 
which  may  occur  during  its  course.  The  inflammatory  disorders 
which  sometimes  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  treated  by  remedies  of  a  more  active  nature. 
'  In  the  mild  or  distinct  species  of  small-pox  the  inflammation  of 
the  skin  is  always  comparatively  slight,  and  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  seldom  very  severe ;  it  should  never- 
theless be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eruption  is  not  always  developed 
in  these  structures  in  an  equally  mild  form.  In  some  instances, 
although  mild  and  perfectly  distinct  externally,  it  may  be  acct)m- 
l)anied  with  internal  afi^ections  of  a  sufficiently  serious  nature  to 
require  the  greatest  attention  and  the  most  careful  management 
When,  however,  the  eruptive  fever  is  mild  and  the  inflammatior 
of  the  skin  moderate,  we  have  merely  to  keep  the  patient  in  l)ed 
in  a  cooly  well-aired  chamber,  and  watch  the  progressr  of  the  disease 
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TREATMENT  OF   SMALL-POX. 

There  is  no  specific  for  small-pox.  Recently,  sidesaddle  (sarra 
cenia purpurea)  has  attracted  some  attention  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  but  the  profession  are  not  siatisfied  that  it  is  of  any 
special  service. 

The  great  thing  in  the  general  treatment  of  small-pox  is  good 
nursing.  In  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do  the  disease  will  run  its 
course.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  nearly  all  fevers. 

During  the  progress  of  small-pox  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
lemonade,  ice-water,  and  carbonated  water — that  is,  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  gas — or  of  the  effervescing  draughts.  (See 
JEffervescing  Draughts.) 

The  body  should  be  frequently  sponged  with  cool  or  tepid  water. 

The  sickness  at  the  stomach  may  be  relieved  by  oxalate  of 
cerium  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  dry  on  the  tongue ;  or  by 
subniirate  of  bismuth  in  doses  of  five  grains. 

When  the  patient  becomes  debilitated  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  use  stimulants.  Brandy,  whiskey,  and  wine  may  be  em- 
. ployed  in  such  doses  as  the  patient  will  bear. 

If  the  patient  is  not  much  debilitated  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  use  any  stimulants. 

Pure  air  is  important.     The  sick-room  should  be  freely  ven 
tilated  without  chiUing  the  patient.     This  same  rule  should  )  e 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  all  fevers. 

If  the  throat  is  very  troublesome  it  may  be  gargled  with  jalt 
and  water,  or  with  clilorate  of  potash  and  water — one  drachm  '.o  an 
ounce  of  water. 

If  the  eyes  are  exceedingly  troublesome  they  may  be  tre/.ted  as 
directed  under  diseases  of  the  eye.     (See  JSge^  Diseases  of) 

During  the  progress  of  small-pox  complications  occasionally  arise 
that  require  special  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  the  treat- 
ment^of  small-pox  is  the  various  efibrts  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  the  pustules  from  coming  to  maturity,  and 
thus  diminish  the  irritation  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  that 
invariably  accompany  an  extensive  crop  of  confluent  pustules  ovor 
a  large  surface  of  the  skin ;  for  obvious  reasons  the  greatest  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  Arabian 
physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  pustules  when  com- 
pletely formed,  and  pressing  out  the  matter  in  order  to  prevent  its 
absorption ;  the  parts  are  then  washed  gently  with  a  rag  moistened 
in  tepid  milk ;  this  practioa  may  always  be  followed  with  advantage. 
53 
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Some  physicians  endeavor  to  prevent   the  formation  of   pr 
altogether  hy  cauterizing  them  on  the  first  or  second   day  with 
the  nitraU  of  silver.     This  may  be  done  most  safely  by  touching  the 
pustule  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  of  limar  caustic ;   the  caustic  ^ 
should  be  applied  lightly  twice  a  day,  bo  as  not  to  born  the  surface  V 
of  the  skin  deeply ;  in  this  way  the  pustules  are  frequently  prevented 
from  coming  to  maturity. 

Another  method  of  treating  the  pustules  is  the  apph'cation  of 
collodion.     (See  CoUsdimi.)     This  sliould  be  applied  onee  or  twice  fl 
a  day  with  a  brush.     This  method  is  rather  agreeable  to  thep[atieDt 
than  otherwise. 

Another  method  consists  in  covering  the  face,  or  such  parts  of 
the  body  as  we  wish  to  preserve  from  scars,  with  a  mask  of  m3d 
mercurial  plaster.  The  plaster  must  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  piift- 
tules  make  their  appearance,  and  be  kept  on  for  four  or  five  days 
without  intermission.  This  method  is  not  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  may  be  safely  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  pci*S4jns  who  have  no! 
received  a  medical  education. 

Persons  laboring  under  confluent  small-pox,  especially  towardi 
the  end  of  the  disorder,  require  constant  care  and  attention.  When 
the  whole  body  is  covered  witli  pustules  which  emit  fetid  pue  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  the  surface  sliould  frequently  be  sprinkled 
with  starch  powder;  the  linen  must  be  frequently  changed,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  cleanl  iiiess.  Sores  of  an  evil  nature  are  nbont 
this  time  apt  to  form  on  the  buttocks,  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
exposed  to  pressure ;  these  sores  must  be  carefully  looked  for,  and 
undue  pressure  prevented  by  placing  pillows  under  the  back,  legi^ 
&c. ;  the  sores  may  be  dressed  with  a  decoction  of  bark,  and  the 
patient's  strength  supported  by  wine,  nourishing  broths^  and  cordial 
draughts.     The  following  is  a  good  form  : 

Compound  mfusion  of  onmge-p«5l,  twelve  oosoct. 
Aromatic  confectioD,  six  Bcruplefl, 
SulpbAte  of  quiume,  one  flcrui^a 
Two  oonoQA  to  be  token  every  four  houra. 

SODA. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  sometimes  used  in  preference  to  t^e 
carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  draughts.       fl 

The  dose  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  in  water  twice  a  ™ 
day. 

The  ho7*at-e  of  soda^  or  horaw^  is  seldom  used  internally.  A 
draclrm  of  this  salt,  powdered  and  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  clarillrMi 
honey,  forms  a  useful  local  application  to  the  sore  mouths  of  i:bil 
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dten.  The  following  mixture  is  very  serviceable  as  a  cooling  gargle 
in  common  sore  tliroat,  and  as  a  wash  for  the  month  where  profose 
salivation  has  been  produced  by  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury. 

Borax,  in  powder,  two  draohma, 
fiose-water,  eight  ounces, 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  dradims, 
Honey,  a  teaspoonfuL    Mix. 

(See  Sulphite  of  Soda.) 

SODA-WATER. 

Sodorwater^  which  is  so  popular  in  this  country,  is  almost  as 
harmless  as  it  is  agreeable.  I  think,  however,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  our  citizens  to  take  more  acid  and  less  sweet  drinks. 
Lemonade  is  on  many  accounts  to  be  preferred  as  a  summer  drink 
to  soda-water  with  rich  syrups.  There  are  comparatively  few  with 
whom' lemonade  will  not  agree. 

SPECULA. 
Specula  are  contrivances  for  examining  the  cavities  of  the  body 


o 
O 
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that  are  not  directly  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  eye.    They  vn 
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of  viiHous  pliapeg  and  composed  of  different  sobstances,  iccorfw 
the  part  tliat  tliey  are  dosigned  to  aid  us  in  examltiing. 

Specula  for  the  ear  separate  the  walls  of  the  external  aoditoif 
canal,  and  admit  reflected  light  from  a  mirror  against  the  dna 
of  the  ear,  and  enable  os  to  study  it  with  accuracy.     (See  Oiomfi, 

Specula  for  the  vagina  separate  the  vaginal  walk  and  brt]igliit| 
distinct  view  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and    reveal    any  di>e: 
may  exist  there.     Of  these  ppeciila  for  the  vagina  there 
variety.     (See  Women^  Dueases  of,) 

These  specula  are  not  deigned  for  dom^tic  use,  bnl 
troduction  into  medical  practice  has  revolutionized  the  tre; 
of  the  diseases  of  the  parts  and  organs  which  tliey  aid  ns  to  examu 


SPIKE,  DISEASES  OF. 

The  word  spine  is  a  very  indefinite  word.     It  is  applied  to  dn 

spinal  coj'd^  to  the  Bpinal>  column^  to  the  nervm  that  i^^ue  from  il» 

cord,  and  to  the  tmisdes  of  the  back- 
Pain  in  the  hack  may  come  from  one  or  all  of  these  eaosei    It 

is  an  interesting  fact  that  where  there  is  serioua  organic  disewi 

there  is  usually  very  little  pain  in  the  back. 

Fain  in  the  back  is  usually,  though  not  always,  the  sy 

and  result  of  nervons  exhaustion.     Therefore  dyspeptics,  hy 

driacs,  *fec,,  fmqtietitly  complain  of  nneasiness  and  difitress 

small  of  the  hack.     (See  Backache,) 

Pain  in  the  back,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  miiV 

relieved  by  the  following  measures: 

1.  Plasters  of  belladonna,  or  of  some  otlier  anodyne. 

2.  Sp(mgi(hpi!ine^  well  moistened,  applied  directly  over^ 
aching  part,  and  kept  there  by  firm  pressure  of  a  band  or  bwn 
or  of  the  clothing.     (See  Sponguypiline,) 

These  backaches  arise  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  fiT"*!!! 
eases  of  the  genital  organs,  and  are  only  to  be  cured  by  cnrinj 
causes.     Where  we  are  unable  to  cure  the  causes  we  can  at 
rdieve  the  distress  and  annoyance  of  backache  by  the 
that  I  have  recommended. 

Wlien  the  pain  in  the  back,  from  any  cause,  Is  erceedi 
severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  hypodenntc  injectioi 
murphme  or  atropine.     (See  Hypodei^mic  Injection^J) 

When  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  or  ap] 
re^il  organic  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  we  shoul 
e.fnne  reliable  surgeon,  accept  his  opinion,  and  obey  his  ad 
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Parents  should  watch  their  children  when  they  think  that  thej 
see  evidence  of  spinal  disease,  and  have  them  taken  in  time. 

There  are  many  cripples  iu  the  land  who  might  have  been  well 
to-day  if  their  parents  had  early  acted  upon  the  suggestion  here 
offered. 

CUBVATUKES   OF  THE   SPINE. 

The  spine  curves  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Disease  of  the  hones 
may  produce  curvature.  "Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  may 
also  bring  on  the  same  result.  There  are  three  kinds  of  curva- 
ture— hackwardy  forward^  and  lateral. 

Of  late  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  spinal  curvatures  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances. 

There  is  no  reason  why  parents  should  necessarily  be  discour- 
aged when  they  iind  out  the  Unwelcome  fact  that  a  child  has  a 
curved  spine.  Even  if  the  curvature  results  from  disease  of  the 
bones  (the  so-called  Pott's  disease)^  it  may  be  entirely  or  approxi- 
mately cured. 

The  mechanical  appliances  that  are  used  must  be  adapted  to 
each  case.  To  give  any  rules  or  special  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
these  appliances  would  be  impossible. 

PREVENTION   OF  DISEASES   OF  THE   SPINE. 

Every  one  can  do  something  towards  preventing  diseases  of  the 
spine,  even  if  they  can  do  but  little  to  cure  them  after  they  are  fully 
upon  us. 

We  can  prevent  these  diseases  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health ;  by  allowing  our  children  plenty  of  air,  sunlight,  good  food  ; 
by  giving  them  comfortable  chairs  in  our  schools  and  homes;  and  by 
taking  in  time  all  the  beginnings  of  evil. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  OOBD. 

Congestions,  inflammations,  and  other  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  like  all  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are  increasing 
in  frequency. 

Both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  are  very  much  at  fault  in  a 
largo  number  of  the  chronic  diseases  of  our  time. 

From  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Taylor's  suggestive  treatise  on  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  spine  I  quote  the  following  passage : 

''  The  peculiarity  in  the  patient's  attitude  is  unmistakable.  He 
does  not  always  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  though  frequently 
doing  so ;  but  there  is  an  expression  intimated  and  easily  detected ; 
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an  effort  to  get  aa  many  springs  under  him  as  possible;  a  letting 
down  of  each  joint  of  tlio  body,  so  as  to  avoid  &hock.  Tliis  is  id- 
stinctive,  and  the  patient  is  un<3on8cious  of  it.  He  takes  a  pecnltar 
crouched  position,  and  sometimes  is  disinclined  to  sit  at  all ;  for  in 
sitting  he  would  be  folded  together,  and  the  pressure  upon  tli€ 
bodies  of  the  vertebne  would  be  incr-eased.  When  tlie  cliild  comea 
to  his  matlier's  lap  he  will  fall  heavily  upon  it,  and  wish  to  bear 
his  whole  weight  upon  his  elbows.  These  symptoms  are  more 
noticeable  in  the  severer  cases,  which  will  serve  as  types  by  which 
to  judge  of  slighter  indications  of  the  same  character. 

"  I  have  often  alluded  to  tlie  fact  that  in  Pott's  disease  tbertj 
never  is  sensitiveness  along  the  spinal  cohiran.  Out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eiglity-two  record  cases,  attended  during  the  last  thre6 
years,  I  have  never  found  one  case  with  spinal  hypereesthosia. 

"  Feeling  along  the  back  for  tenderness  must  therefore  l>e  aban- 
doned, as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  these  cases.  Percussion  over  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  disease  is  equally  worthless  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis. Too  many  cases  are  allowed  to  run  on  until  past  cure,  by 
trusting  to  a  symptom  which  does  not  exist. 

"  Another  symptom  which  may  occur  in  the  first  stages  of  Potl't 
disease,  is  paralysis.  It  may  appear  very  early,  even  before  any  de- 
formity can  be  noticed.  It  is  not  ditHcult  to  distinguish  this  form 
of  paralysis  from  that  due  to  other  causes.  In  such  a  case  we  fall 
back  at  once  upon  the  rational  symptoms.  Inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  child's  health  lor  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  and  we  gener- 
ally find  that  he  suifered  some  injury  a  few  weeks  before  the  data 
of  the  earliest  symptoms,  which  will  always  resemble  more  or  leaa 
closely  those  previously  described.  Paralysis  aiusing  from  spinal 
disease  in  the  early  stages  is  apt  to  be  brief.  The  child  is  put  to 
bed,  gets  rest,  and  his  paralysis  passes  off  in  a  few  days.  The  paral* 
yais  is  apt  to  be  more  protracted,  lasting  one  or  two  years,  when 
occurring  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

''  If  you  find  a  child  witli  some  dragging  of  the  foot  in  walking, 
it  should  at  once  call  your  attention  to  the  spine  ;  and  generally  wlien 
the  attention  is  once  directed  there,  if  the  paralysis  is  caused  by  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebite,  it  will  be  possible  to  discover  some  slight  devia- 
tion in  the  contour  of  the  back.  There  will  probably  b©  no  decided 
projection,  but  only  a  slight  deviation  from  the  normal  curve— the 
lumbar  vertebrie  being  perhaps  less  curved  forward,  or  the  dor»vji. 
more  curved  backward  than  normal." 

Dr,  H.  G,  Davis  saya  of  the  relation  of  the  general  health  tc 
8}nnnl  curvature  ; 

**The  general  health  begins  to  fail  gradually,  and  tho  effort  to 
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maintain  tlie  erect  poBition  during  walking  and  sitting  becomes 
more  tiresome ;  derangement  of  the  stomach  is.  apt  to  supervene, 
with  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Pains  occur  in  the  side  and  back. 
In  the  female,  dysmenorrhoea  is  often  present,  and  the  countenance  is 
pale,  careworn,  and  exhibits  a  chlorotic  appearance. 

'^  In  many  slight  cases  of  lateral  curvature,  the  health  suffers  little 
or  nothing  ;  the  local  symptoms  may  be  principally  those  of  which 
the  patient  complains — as  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  fatigue  on 
making  slight  exertion,  interference  with  the  respiration  ;  after  a 
while,  as  the  distortion  increases,  with  altered  size  of  the  thorax ; 
palpitation  of  the  heart  from  the  same  cause,  as  well  as  from  its 
mechanical  displacement  and  compression ;  disorders  of  the  digestive 
and  other  organs,  both  primarily  produced  by  the  deformity,  and 
secondarily  through  failure  of  the  general  health  and  strength. 

*'  One  symptom  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  namely,  a  co!i- 
stant  pain  in  the  left  side  in  cases  which  have  progressed,  the  pain, 
which  is  difficult  to  relieve,  being  referred  to  the  left  side,  just 
below  the  ribs." 

SPRAINS, 

WTien  a  joint  is  twisted  or  strained  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its 
natural  range  of  motion,  or  is  moved  to  too  great  an  extent  in  a 
natural  direction,  the  injury  done  to  the  part  is  called  a  sprain.  In 
all  cases,  the  ligaments  and  tendons  are  stretched,  and  the  soft  parts 
about  the  joint  are  more  or  less  injured.  The  pain  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  accident  i^always  very  acute,  and  greatly  increased 
by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  joint ;  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  bv 
sickness  at  stomach,  and  faintness.  The  parts  soon  become  swollen, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  considerable  discoloration  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  numerous  small  vessels,  and  the  consequent  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  or  fatty  substance  beneath  the  skin.  In 
severe  cases,  the  ligaments  are  partially  torn,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  are  injured.  Sprains  are  always  very  troublesome  injuries ;  and 
often,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  require  a  longer  time  before  the 
cui-e  is  completed  than  a  broken  bone  or  a  dislocation.  In  persons 
of  scrofulous  constitutions,  a  sprain  frequently  becomes  a  very  serious 
and  tedious  disorder,  and,  when  neglected  or  improperly  treated, 
sometimes  give  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  joints  called  white  swelling. 
The  parts  most  liable  to  this  accident  are  the  ankles,  wrists,  and 
joints  of  the  thumbs  and  fingera ;  the  ankle  is  most  frequently 
affected,  particularly  at  the  outside  of  the  joint.  A  fall,  making  a 
false  step  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  leaping,  are  the  ordinary  causes. 
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A  sprain  at  the  wrist,  or  at  the  thumb  or  fingers,  commonly  arisef 
from  falling  upon  the  hand. 

Treatment. — The  first  ohject  in  the  treatment  of  sprains  is  to 
prevent  or  siihdue  inflammation ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  nuist 
essential  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  consiets  in  keeping  the  joint 
perlectlj  at  rest,  the  limb  being  elevated  higher  than  tlie  rest  4»f  the 
body,  in  order  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  When 
the  ankle  is  sprained,  the  limb  should  bo  placed  upon  a  pillow  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  glazed  clotli ;  and  tlie  parts  are  then  to  be  kept 
constantly  wet  with  any  simple  cold  lotion,  as  Goulurd  teater^  or 
vinegar  and  water.  Bat  cold  applications  are  not  to  be  em|>loyed 
if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  cough,  or  disposed  to  inflarrmmtory 
disorders  of  the  luogs ;  and  females  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  they 
would  be  improper  during  menstrnation.  Many  surgeons,  instead 
of  applying  cold  lotions  to  sprained  or  bruised  parts,  prefer  the 
practice  of  fomenting  tliem  %vith  warm  water,  or  decoctirm  of  popp^ 
heads.  On  this  point  the  patient  must  judge  for  himself.  If  eoM 
applications  do  nut  prudiiee  the  effect  of  soothing  the  pain  and 
abating  the  intlammation,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  have  reeou 
to  warm  emollient  fomentations. 

In  severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  twelve  or  tiftc 
leeches  round  tlie  joint,  and  afterwards  warm  emollient  fomentip 
tions  and  poultices;  cooling  saline  purgatives  are  to  be  taken,  dud 
the  patient  ought  to  coutine  himself  to  low  diet  until  the  inflamma- 
tory action  is  entirely  subdued. 

The  second  object  is  to  restore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vessels,  and 
to  brace  the  weakened  parts,  in  order  to  allow  the  joint  to  perlbrm 
its  natural  functions.  But  no  measures  are  to  l>e  had  recourstt  to 
with  this  purpose,  until  we  have  succeeded,  by  keeping  the  joint 
perfectly  quiet,  and  by  the  means  above  directed,  in  subduing  the 
inflammation.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  jmmp  cold  water  C7%  iA^ 
jointy  and  employ  friction  with  opodeldoc^  or  some  other  stimulat 
iug  application.  The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principle  as  tliat  of  bruises.  There  is  no  better  method  of  keepinjr 
down  the  swelling,  of  supporting  the  parts,  and  restoring  their 
tone,  than  pressure  by  means  of  a  laced  stocking,  or  Uie  application 
of  a  flannel  roller.  Some  practitioners  apply  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  in  opposite  diiH^ctions  round  the  joint,  and  this,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  of  employing  pi^eeiAUre, 

We  repeat,  that  the  most  essential  pait  of  the  treatment  eon^isits 
in  keeping  the  J€fint  (U  rest.  Without  attention  to  this,  no  remedies 
are  likely  to  be  of  much  service.  Recovery  is  often  i*etai-ded  by 
prematme  attempts  at  using  the  limb;   by  this  imprudence  the 
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inflammation  in  many  instances  is  renewed,  and  becomes  chronic, 
tlie  bones  at  the  joint  become  diseased,  and  amputation  is  the  con- 
Bequence.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  treating]!:  sprains  is  by  elec- 
trization. (See  General  Electrization  and  Localized  Electrization,) 
This  treatment  may  be  used  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  injury.  In 
my  hands  it  has  frequently  been  very  eflicacious  indeed. 

SPANISH,  OR  BLISTERING  FLIES. 

Spanish  flies,  or  cantharides,  are  a  species  of  beetles  common  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  are 
found  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  th^  lilac,  willow,  and  other 
plants,  and  are  collected  before  sunrise  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July;  they  are  killed  by  being  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  vinegar, 
and  are  afterwards  dried  in  a  stove. 

These  insects  are  employed  for  medical  purposes  both  internally 
Hnd  externally,  but  are  chiefly  used  to  make  th^  common  UisteHng 
plaster.  When  the  immediate  effect  of  a  blister  is  required  the 
vinegar  of  cantharides  is  the  most  effectual  application.  A  piece 
of  blotting-paper  moistened  with  this  fluid  raises  a  blister  almost 
immediately;  hence.it  may  prove  of  essential  service  when  applied 
behind  the  ears  in  toothache,  or  over  the  stomach  in  cases  of  sud- 
den cramp ;  and  the  raw  surface  produced  in  this  manner  affords  a 
ready  means  of  introducing  certain  medicinal  substances  into  the 
system  by  absorption.  Morphine,  for  example,  when  sprinkled  upon 
a  portion  of  the  skin  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  is 
quickly  absorbed,  and  the  patient  may  be  thus  relieved  where  reme- 
dies could  not  be. otherwise  employed,  as  in  cholera,  colic,  &c. 

Cantharides  are  sometimes  employed  internally  in  cases  of  palsy 
of  the  bladder,  whites,  gleets,  (fee,  and  are  administered  either  in 
tincture  or  in  powder,  the  dose  of  the  former  being  from  ten  to 
thirty  drops,  that  of  the  latter  from  one  to  three  grains.  In  full 
doses  they  act"  powerfully  on  the  urinary  and  generative  organs, 
and  if  taken  incautiously  may  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine, 
vomiting,  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  intestines. 

Cantharides  are  sometimes  absorbed  into  the  system  from  a  blis- 
ter, and  cause  great  heat,  pain,  and  difficulty  in  making  water. 
When  this  accident  occurs  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  barley- 
water,  linseed  tea,  or  any  other  demulcent  drink;  and  take  fiuir 
ounces  of  camphorated  emulsion ^  with  twenty  dro])s  of  laudanum  or 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  to  each  dose, 

SPnTGMOGRAPH. 
This  is  a  contrivance  for  recording  the  character  of  ihe  pulse. 
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It  is  of  material  assistance  in  the  stndj  of  the  pulse  in  varioiis  nKX^ 
bid  conditions.  It  is  a  somewhat  complicated  apparatus,  and  has 
not  yet  come  into  general  use  in  the  profession. 

A  general  idea  of  this  apparatus  may  be  derived  from  the  cut. 


FiGURB  1. — ^The  BphjKmograph  applied  to  the  Foie-iuu 
FiGURR  9.— Bnluved  view  of  the  frame  of  the  Bphygmograpb  in  profD^  i 
•)f  the  levert. 

1  A'  a,  the  writing  tover,  the  axis  of  which  is  at  O ;  K,  the  apring  ;  B,  tiM  l«v«r  by  wWah  tha  move* 
ments  of  K  are  tranmnttted  to  A ;  D,  its  knife  edge ;  T,  an  adjusting  wrew  for  TUTing  the  diataaoi 
botwoen  K  and  D  aooording  to  the  pre!«aro  required ;  P,  an  adjusting  tcnw  for  pennanently  adjni^inf 
the  spring  iit  the  proper  obllquitj ;  F,  o^  the  box  in  which  the  olo(±work  la  oantained;  I^  M.  the  ti»v 
«Uer. 
N.  B.— The  «aie  letten  an  CMd  in  both  flignroa. 
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It  represents  the  ephvginograpli  npplied  to  the  fore-arm.      It           ^^| 
is  kept  in  its  position  by  a  bandage  jiassed  round  the  wrist.     The           ^^H 
plate  rests  on  the  artery.     Each  piiUation  of  the  artery  Blightly          ^^M 
moves  the  plate,  and  a  claelvwork  uttiiehnient  moves  a  frame  from           ^^H 
M  towards  l,  at  the  rate  of  three  iiiehes  to  a  tenth  of  a  niiTUite.  At           ^^H 
the  end  of  the  lever  a  is  a  pen  of  a  peculiar  shape,' which  writes  on           ^^M 
a  piece  of  £^lazed  paper  as  the  frame  moves,                                   '                ^^H 

A  simihir  eloekwork  attaehment  is  connected  with  the  dynamo-           ^^H 
meter.     (See  Dynammneter,)                                                                          ^^H 

That  the  pnlse  varies  in  dieease  and  in   liealth  witli  the  nature           ^^H 
of  tlie  cTiTistitiitinn  and  the  condition  of  tlie  system,  every boily  knows.           ^^H 
The  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  it  definitely  records  i/is           ^^H 
chamcler  i^f  the  jmUe,                                                                                        ^^H 

Tlie  accompanying  cuts  represent  the  firm  and  long  pnlse  of            ^^H 
vigorous  health,  and  the  hard  poise  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,                   ^^H 

Inflammations  of  the  heart,  enlargement  of  the  heart,  typhus           ^^H 
fever  and  irritative  fever,  all  have  tlieir  eliaracteristie  pulse,  that            ^^| 
may  be  distinctly  recorded  by  this  ingenious  eontriyance.                           ^^H 

PLATE   I,      SOFT   PULSES.                                                                    ^^M 
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disorder  may  eoiite  on  aiiddenly,  when  tho. patient 
but  in  general  it  is  preceded  liy  symptoms  of  conge 
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the  lungs.  A  sensation  of  tightness,  heat,  and  itching  i&  felt  througl 
Jilt  the  chest,  or  at  some  particular  part  of  it,  accompanied  with 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety.  The  pulse  may  be 
felt  jerking  or  vibrating  under  the  finger;  the  patient  experiences 
frequent  chills,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat;  his  extrenuties  arc 
c*ild,  and  he  feels  languid.  When  the  blood  has  escaped  fru!ii  the 
ves&els,  and  is  thrown  loose  into  the  air-passages,  a  sense  of  ebullition 
or  bubbling  is  felt  in  the  chest,  arising  from  tJie  air  coming  in  con* 
tact  with  tlie  blood  during  the  alternate  uiovements  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  increased.  At  length  the 
irritation  in  the  air-passtiges  produces  cougli,  which  is  folhiwed  by 
expectoration  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood.  Sometimes  the 
titillation  excited  in  the  windpipe  and  throat  causes  theconteiita  of 
the  stomach  to  be  thrown  up,  and,  as  these  are  mingled  with  bltx>d, 
we  might  at  first  suppose  that  the  hemorrhage  has  proceeded  from 
the  stomach.  But  in  most  cases  the  red  vermilion  color  and  frothy 
appearance  of  the  blood,  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  internal  dis- 
ease, are  sufficieot  indications  that  tlie  lungs  are  the  source  of  the 
hemorrhage.  The  extent  of  the  discharge  varies  greatly.  Many 
c?ases  are  vn  record  where  persons  have  ejected  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  blood  fi'om  tlie  lungs,  periodically,  for  years,  and  yet  hare 
ultimately  recovered  ;  but  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous 
constirution  the  slightest  expectoration  of  blood  is  a  symptom  of 
fearful  omen. 

Women  are  more  subject  to  spitting  of  blood  than  men,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  facility  with  which  the  menstrual  flux  i* 
obstructed  from  various  causes.  When  that  important  function  is 
suppressed,  or  ceases  to  be  performed^  the  super&bundaiU  blood 
B*imetime8  seeks  ita  way  out  of  the  body  through  other  channels; 
occasionally  it  es^capes  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  into  the 
air-passages^  and  is  coughed  up  without  causing  pain  or  much  incoo^ 
venience.  This  ma}^  continue  periodically  for  a  considerable  lengtli 
of  time,  perhaps  for  years;  and  at  last  ceases  when  the  natural  func- 
tion of  the  womb  is  restored.  Many  women,  otherwise  in  good 
bealthj  are  atfected  with  periodical  spitting  of  blood  every  time  ihey 
become  pregnant ;  but  in  all  cases  of  this  description  the  discharge, 
even  when  profuse,  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  so  serious  a  light  as  when 
it  occurs  under  other  circumstances.  Another  fruitful  source  of  this 
disorder  in  girls  is  the  bad  habit  of  wearing  tight  stays.  When  the 
chest  is  strongly  girt  with  stays  the  natural  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  impededi  and  the  blood  is  retarded  in  its  pass^ige  thn>ugh 
the  lungs  ;  the  obstruction  thus  produced  acts  in  the  smuo  luauner 
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as  malformation  of  the  chest,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  any 
other  circumstances,  which,  by  mechanicallj  interrupting  tlie  balance 
of  the  circulation,  may  cause  the  blood  to  stagnate  in  the  lungs  un- 
til, as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  forced  out  of  the  vessels  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  or  air-passages,  and  discharged  by  the  mouth. 
Spitting  of  blood  is  not  the  only  evil  which  this  artificial  system  of 
restraint  induces:  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded, 
the  breathing  is  rendered  shorter  and  quicker  than  natural,  and  the 
air  not  being  admitted  in  due  quantity,  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently 
oxygenized,  and  the  whole  organization  of  the  body  suffers  in  con- 
sequence. The  healthy  temi>erature  cannot  be  kept  up,  the  couut 
tenance  is  pale,  the  feet  are  often  cold,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  list- 
lessness  and  depression  which  unfits  the  body  for  the  requisite  exercise 
of  its  physical  powers.  This  imperfectly  vitalized  state  of  the  blood 
prevents  the  process  of  nutrition  from  being  adequately  accomplish- 
ed ;  hence  every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  reduced  below  the 
standard  of  healthful  vigor,  and  if  any  dormant  predisposition  to 
consumption  be  present,  nothing  will  more  certainly  rouse  it  into 
action  than  this  depressed  condition  of  the  vital  powers, — a  condition 
which  but  too  frequently  brings  on  this  fatal  malady  where  no  here- 
ditary disposition  exists,  and  in  all  cases  increases  the  susceptibility 
to  the  impression  of  other  diseases. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  disorder  are  numerous.  It  may  arise 
from  any  violent  bodily  exertion,  as  running,  rowing,  or  wrestling ; 
from  sudden  changes  of  temper,  or  from  sudden  exposure  to  cold 
when  the  body  is  overheated ;  and  it  may  be  brought  on  by  any 
circumstances  which  debilitate  the  body  or  render  the  circulation 
irregular.  Fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  has  occurred  in  some 
instances  from  distress  of  mind. 

All  Uood  that  comes  from  the  mouth  does  not  necessarily  come 
from,  the  lungs.  It  may  come  from  the  throaty  the  wrndpipCj  the 
bronchial  tubeSy  the  m^iih^  or  the  stomach. 

Bleeding  from  the  mouth  occurs  in  scurvy^  from  ulceration  or 
weakness  of  the  gums,  or  from  extraction  of  teeth.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  scurvy  it  should  be  treated  by  mild  astrmgent  washes 
of  tannin^  or  alum>  {five  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water!)  When  it 
follows  the  removal  of  a  tooth  the  cavity  may  be  plugged  by  lint 
or  cotton  dipped  in  Monsel's  salt.  (See  MonsePs  Salty  or  Creasote^ 
or  Carbolic  Acid,) 

The  great  point  iff  to  distinguish  between  the  blood  thai  comes 
from  the  hmgs  a/nd  thM  which  oomssfrom  the  stomach. 

The  differences  are  these : — 
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FROM  THE  LtTKOa 

Blood  amgJwA  up,  red  tuid  froth j,  and  mix- 
ed with  spittle. 
Difficult  J'  of  breathing. 


rSOlC  TOIE  8T0MACIL 

Blood  vGmitedy  dftrk  color  aod  not  fttjtl^i 

and  mixod  with  food, 
Slokoees  at  the  atonaach* 


Bleeding  from  the  throat  and  windpipe  is  not  usually  of  a  eerfc 
oua  character, 

TREATMENT  OF   epmiNO  OP   BLOOD   FHOM  THE  LUSTOS. 

1.  Absolute  rest  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Rest  is  the  principal  thing,  and  ehould  be  chiefly  insisted  on* 
The  friends  of  patients  are  frequently  more  alarmed  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  desire  to  ponr  down  a  large  qnantity  of  medicine.  In 
many  easel  no  niedicine  at  all  is  needed. 

2.  Common  sali^  in  dose«  of  ono  or  two  teaspoonfuls  dissolved 
in  water.     This  is  a  popular  remedy,  and  is  very  serviceable. 

Ice  and  alum,  may  be  held  in  the  month  and  slowly  swallowed* 

The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  irmi  may,  in  bad  cases,  be  given 
in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  in  water.  Usnally,  however,  r€$L^ 
common  salt^  ioe^  and  alum  are  all  that  are  necessary. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  nnirritating. 

These  are  the  means  to  be  adopted  during  the  attack ;  the  enb- 
sequent  treatment  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
has  given  nse  to  the  hemorrhage,  for,  as  has  been  already  tnen* 
tioned,  this  affection  is  ranch  more  frequently  eymptomatic  of  dis- 
ease of  the  Inngs^  heart,  &c.,^than  a  disease  in  itself. 

We  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  short  eesay  that 
spitting  of  blood  may  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  menses,  and 
that  wlien  we  succeed  in  restoring  this  important  function  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  does  not  recur.  It  must,  however,  \m 
kept  in  recollection  that  spitting  of  blood  rarely  occui's  from  this 
cause,  although  for  the  most  part  it  attacks  young  women  whode 
menses  have. been  for  some  time  obstructed  ;  and  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  under  such  circumstances  both  these  aSectiona, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  result  from  tubercles  in  the  Inngs,  ai 
we  have  had  already  occasion  to  notice  in  another  part  of  this  vol* 
lime.  (See  Pulmofmr^  Constimption.)  It  is  therefor©  preferable 
to  wait  until  the  advice  of  a  physician  can  be  obtained,  rather  thmn 
to  administer  stimulating  remedies  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
Imek  the  menstrual  discharge*  In  certain  cases  severe  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  occurs  in  females  at  the  turn  of  life,  when  the  men- 
strual discharge  is  about  to  cease  altogether.  The  symptoma  of 
this  form  are  often  very  alarming,  but  the  loss  of  blood  is  tmtmUj 
re-strained  by  an  assiduous  use  of  the  means  just  pointed  ouL 
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SPONGIO-PILINE. 

This  is  a  combination  of  sponge^  rubber,  and  wool,  that  has  re- 
cently come  into  use,  and  has  been  found  very  serviceable  as  a  kind 
of  extemporaneous  poultice,  and  also  a  substitute  for  the  "compress" 
of  the  water  cure.  It  is  made  of  rubber,  lined  with  sponge  and 
wool  to  the  thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  comes  in 
large  rolls,  and  is  sold  by  the  square  inch  or  square  foot.  If  it  were 
not  so  expensive  it  would  be  much  more  used  than  it  is  now. 

In  order  to  use  this  sppngio-piline  for  a  poultice,  simply  wet  it 
with  warm  or  cold  watcjr,  as  may  be  desired,  or  with  some  medicated 
solution,  and  apply  it  directly  to  the  parts,  the  sponge  lining  being 
inside.  The  rubber  covering  acts  like  oiled  silk,  and  retains  the 
moisture.  When  much  used,  the  sponglo-piline  will  need  to  be 
frequently  washed.  The  spongio-piline  may  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia,  over  the  bowels,  over 
the  ovaries,  to  sprained  joints,  in  rheumatism,  and  so  forth.  It 
keeps  up  a  mild  and  pleasant  counter-irritation. 

SPOTTED  FEVER,  OR  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER. 

This  disease  has  only  recently  become  known.  It  was  heard  of 
in  Europe  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  It  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  1806.  Since  1848,  several  epidemics  of  it  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  dreadful  disease.  The  majority  of  ths  cases  die^  and 
nmially  within  three  days. 

The  attacks  usually  come  on  suddenly.  The  symptoms  are 
severe  pain  in  the  head^  chiUsj  nausea^  vomiting.  Then  comes 
delirium,  perhaps  convulsions,  sometimes  deafness  or  blindness. 
Stupor  may  occur,  or  exceeding  sensitiveness  over  the  body. 

The  pulse  at  first  is  slow,  but  is  afterwards  more  rapid. 

^l>ois  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  the  neck,  breast,  and 
limbs,  rarely  on  the  face.  These  spots  vary  in  size.  Some  of  them 
are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  do  not  disappear  on 
pressure-. 

In  glancing  over  these  symptoms  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of 
them  are  similar  to  those  which  announce  many  other  fevers.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  tell  at  first  what  kind  of  a  fever  the  patient 
is  to  have.  Any  one  who  is  taken  doton  with  these  general  symp- 
toms of  fever  shotdd  secure  at  once  the  best  possible  medical  advice. 
If  they  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  obtain  medical  assistance, 
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all  that  they  can  do  is  to  treat  themselves,  or  allow  their  friends  to 
treat  theni,  on  general  principles,  and  without  making  any  attempt 
to  find  out  at  once  what  kind  of  fever  is  coming  on,  or  what  its 
name  may  be. 

These  remarks  have  a  general  application,  and  do  not  alone 
concern  spotted  fever.  If  there  is  an  epidemic  about  us  of  small- 
pox, or  spotted  fever,  or  typhus  fever,  then,  of  course,  we  have  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  fever  that  attacks  us  is  the  one  which 
prevails. 

TREATMENT  OF   SPOTTED  FEVER. 

No  treatment  seems  to  be  of  much  service.  The  profession  are 
yet  in  the  dark  on  the  subject.  We  may  gite  quinine,  and  brandy, 
and  opium,  and  whiskey ;  we  may  rub  the  body  with  hot  cloths ; 
we  may  apply  blisters  and  dry  cups ;  and  after  all  the  patient  will 
probably  die. 

After  death  there  is  usually  found  more  or  less  change  in  the 
hrain  and  spirud  cord.  Therefore  the  disease  is  sometimes  called 
oerebro-spinal  fever. 

SQUILL. 

Squill  is  principally  employed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant. 

The  dried  root  of  squill  is  often  of  great  service  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsy,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  evening  and  morning,  gradually 
increased  to  three  grains ;  its  power  is  augmented  by  combining  it 
M'ith  small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill.  This  combination  is  more 
particularly  useful  when  dropsy  is  connected  with  obstruction  of 
the  liver  or  spleen. 

The  tincture  and  oxymel  of  squills  are  frequently  prescribed  to 
promote  expectoration  in  chronic  cough,  asthma,  hooping-cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  the  lungs  hieing  oppressed 
with  tenacions  phlegm.  The  stimulating  property  of  squill  renders 
its  use  improper  in  all  cases  connected  with  inflammation.  .The 
dose  of  the  tincture  of  squills  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  three 
times  a  day,  and  of  the  oxymel  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

STAMMERLNQ   AND    STUTTERING. 

According  to  Hunt,  "Stammering  is  characterized  by  an  in- 
al)ility  or  difficulty  of  properly  enunciating  some  or  many  of  the 
elementary  speech  sounds,  either  when  they  occur  at  the  beginning 
or  the  middle  of  a  word,  accompanied  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be, 
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by  a  slow,  hesitating,  more  or  less  indistinct  delivery,  but  unat- 
tended with  frequent  Hpetitions  of  the  initial  sounds,  and  conse- 
quent convulsive  efforts  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 

"  Stuttering,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vicious  utterance,  manifested 
hj  freqvsyit  repetitions  of  initial  or  other  elementary  sounds,  and 
always  more  or  less  attended  with  muscular  contortions." 

The  causes  of  stammering  and  stuttering  are  various.  It  may 
be  caused  by  deft-palate^  hare-lip^  elongated  vvida,  enlarged  tonsils^ 
diseases  of  the  ton^iie  and  had  position  of  the  teeth^  disease  of  the 
hrain  and  spinal  cord. 

It  may  be  what  is  called  a  purely  nervous  affection,  not  con 
nectdd  with  any  organic  condition  whatever.     It  may  result  from 
oervous  exhaustion.     Poisons  in  the  blood,  loss  of  blood,  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  old  age,  imperfect  development,  deficiency  of  brain, 
and  consequent  lack  of  will,  all  may  be  the  causes  of  this  disease. 

TREATMENT   OF   STAMMERING. 

Each  case  should  be  treated  by  itself  by  some  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  art.  The  treatment  consists  mainly  in  training 
the  patient  to  control  his  speech  by  appropriate  discipline. 

Mr.  Hunt  says  that  on  the  average  it  takes  at  least  twenty 
weeks  to  perform  a  cure.  He  believes  that  under  practice  and  per- 
severing treatment  the  disease  is  much  more  relievable  than  is  com- 
monly believed.     Relapses  sometimes  occur. 

Some  cases  may  be  cured  in  a  very  short  time. 

Stammering  seems  to  be  analogous  to  St  Vitu^^s  dance^  writer's 
cramp.  Its  nature  is  mysterious,  and  its  cure,  though  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  is  frequently  possible. 

On  the  statistics  of  stammering,  Hunt  has  the  following  inter- 
esting remarks : 

*'  Colombat  assumed  that  there  were  in  France  about  6,000  per- 
sons laboring  under  defective  articulation,  or  nearly  1  in  5,000. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  proportion  is  much  ^eater. 
Colombat  himself  admits  that  he  included  in  his  estimation  such 
only  whose  impediments  were  strongly  marked.  In  Prussia,  which 
in  1830  contained  a  population  of  about  13,000,000,  the  number 
ascertained  from  official  returns  of  many  places,  was  calculated  to 
amount  to  more  than  20,000  cases  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  taking  the  population  of  the  globe  to  amount 
to  about  1,000,000,000,  the  number  of  stutterera  and  stammerers 
would  form  an  army  of  2,000,000,  of  which  London  alone  would  poss- 
ess nearly  6,000.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral would  emplov  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  ascertain  the  actual' 
54 
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nmnber  of  persons  hil>oriiig  under  various  impediments  cf  speech  m 
Great  Britain,  whielij  I  have  little  doubt,  would  be  found  to  ap- 
proaeli  the  proportion  of  3  in  1,000.  It  is  uuquestionable  that  im- 
pediments of  &i>eech  are  far  let^s  frequent  in  females  than  in  men* 
Itard  declares  he  never  met  with  a  fetuale  stutterer,  although  he 
does  not  deny  that  such  exist*  According  to  Colombat,  one  woman 
only  in  20,000  stutter;  while  tlie  proportion  aeoordiJig  to  the  «a»i# 
auilioriiy  in  fueri  w  ofie  in  5,000. 


STARVATION, 


Starvation  is  very  properly  included  among  the  dieeases.  Among 
the  poorer  classes  the  disease  is  niueh  more  frequent  than  may  be 
readily  lielieved.  Starvation  is  nut  necessarily  a  speedy  process.  It 
may  be  exceed tnsjly  gradual.  The  quantity  of  nutrirnetU  received 
hy  the  system  may  he  cofiskmtly  le^s  than  it  should  be ^  and  yet  su^ 
cient  to  sustain  life  ^*  at  a  poor  dying  rate^'*  for  years.  There  is  no 
question  that  among  the  poorer  classes  especially,  thousands  of  chil- 
dreu  and  even  adults  are  slowly  starved  to  death  every  year.  The 
same  is  true  even  of  many  who  have  abnndant  means.  Erroneous 
idcjis  on  hygiene  have  induced  many  to  slowly  starve  themselves  by 
a  rigid  diet.  The  horrible  teachings  of  Alcott,  Graham,  and  Pre^- 
dent  nitchcock  have  injured  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  land. 

Starvation  may  also  result  from  cancer  of  the  stomachi  tliat 
renders  it  impot^sible  to  digest  food. 

Among  tlie  symptoms  of  starvation  are  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  ill  11  asleep,  feeble  circulation,  a  constant  feeling  of  languor^  diffi* 
culty  of  breatluog,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  emaciation,  and  a  dowu- 
cast,  wearied  cast  of  countenance. 

Starvation  may  bring  on  other  diseftses.  It  may  bring  on 
typh**id  feverj  rickets,  scrofula,  consumption,  scurvy. 

Starvation  ia  to  be  treated  by  nourishing  foocL  tonics^  and  stimu- 
lants, %.fter  prolonged  abstinence  the  food  should  be  of  a  mild  and 
easily  digested  character,  and  should  be  given  very  gradually  and 
in  very  small  quantities.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  caeae  to 
inject  beef-tea  into  the  rectum,  instead  of  giving  it  by  the  mouth. 
Stimulants  and  tonics  should  also  be  given  at  fii^st  with  great 
caution. 

**  The  effects  of  continued  insufBcient  alimentation  have  been 
grajihically  descril>cd  by  De  Moorsman,  as  observed  in  Belgium 
during  the  famine  years  of  1840-47  (quoted  by  Longet  in  his "  Trait^ 
de  Physiologie,'  t.  i.).  The  extreme  emaciation  of  the  body,  pallid 
face,  and  suuken  cheeks;  the  bright  eye  and  dilated  pupil ;  hiiirpird, 
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bewildered  look;  the  weak,. tremulous  voice,  the  feeble  memory^ 
infirm  mind ;  the  slow,  uncertain,  tottering  gait ;  dry,  yellow,  parch 
ment-like,  and  fetid  skin;  stinking  breath ;  shrunken  belly ;  slow^ 
Bigliing  respiration  ;  small,  frequent,  and  gaseous  pulse,  are  all  de 
scribed  with  sickening  fidelity.  But  the  largest  field  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  consequences  of  gradual  continuous  starvation  was 
afforded  by  the  Andersonville  military  prison  towards  the  end  of 
the  late  war,  where  thirty  thousand  men  were  exposed,  within  an 
area  of  twenty-seven  acres,  without  shelter,  andwith  food  insufficient 
in  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  weather,  with  all  the  ills  of  over- 
crowding, and  were  literally,  slowly,  and  surely  starved  to  death. 
The  report  of  Professor  Joseph  Jones,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  made  to 
'  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Confederate  army,  on  the  condition  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  has  been  well  called  *tlie  most  complete 
scientific  history  of  inanition  ever  written,  deduced  from  data  which 
are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  unparalleled  in  magnitude.'  This, 
in  a  medical  point  of  view,  invaluable  and  instructive  report  is  pub- 
lished at  length  in  the  '  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  U.  S.  ^anitary 
Conmiission.' " 

STETHOSCOPE. 


AUJ801I*S  DimiUDITUL  RBTHOtOOnL 
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Stethoscopes  are  tubes  of  various  shapes,  employed  in  sounding 
the  chest.  (See  Auscultation,)  Tlie  physician  presses  one  end  of 
the  stethoscope  firmly  over  that  part  of  the  cliest  which  he  wishes 
to  examine,  and  applies  his  ear  to  the  other  end.  Many  physicians 
use  no  stethoscope  at  all,  but  apply  the  ear  directly  against  the 
walls  of  the  chest. 

STOMACH,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  a  rare  disease.  When 
severe  it  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  distinguish  it  from 
otlier  disorders.  After  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  all 
acute  inflammatory  aflections,  such  as  pain  of  the  limbs  and  loins, 
slight  giddiness,  lassitude,  general  uneasiness,  and  a  lit  of  shivering 
or  chills  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  retching, 
great  anxiety,  and  extreme  restlessness.  There  is  an  urgent  and 
constant  desire  for  cold  drinks,  which  for  the  most  part  are  no 
sooner  swallowed  than  they  are  thrown  up  again,  mixed  with  por- 
tions of  mucus  or  bile.  The  region  of  the  stomach  generally  feels 
unusually  hot,  and  the  slightest  pressure  npon  it  greatly  augments 
the  pain.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  small,  sometimes  sofl^  but  more 
frequently  hard ;  the  tongue,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
may  be  white  and  furred,  or  it  may  present  no  particular  ap- 
pearance, but  in  general  it  soon  becomes  rough  in  the  centre  and 
towards  the  root,  while  its  edges  and  point  are  red.  In  bad  cases 
the  pain  extends  upwards  along  the  gullet  and  across  the  abdomen, 
attended  with  a  great  sense  of  tightness,  and  shooting  pains  are 
felt  extending  to  the  back  between  the  shoulders;  the  breath- 
ing is  quick,  hiccup  is  a  more  or  less  troublesome  symptom, 
and  the  countenance  is  expressive  of  anxiety  and  extreme  suffer- 
ing. If  the  disease  continues  to  gain  ground,  the  thirst  becomes 
unquenchable;  and  although  the  patient  is  well  awai-e  that 
whatever  he  takes  into  the  stomach  will  be  almost  immeiliately 
vomited  up  with  great  pain,  yet  so  urgent  is  the  thirst,  that  he  is 
unable  to  resist  the  craving  for  cold  drink  with  which  he  is  unceas- 
ingly tormented ;  the  breathing  becomes  quick  and  laborious ;  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  and  perhaps  faints  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  raise  him  up  in  bed ;  the  pulse  is  now  small,  feeble,  and 
intermitting;  cold  sweats  break  out  all  over  the  body,  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold,  the  features  are  shrunk,  and  for  some  time  be- 
fore death  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength. 

When  inflammation  of  the  stomach  gives  rise  to  the  alarming 
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tiain  of  symptoms  above  enumerated,  we  have  always  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  acrid  or  corrosive  substance  has  been  swallowed, 
such  as  arsenic,  cantliarides,  or  corrosive  sublimate;  because  we 
know  that  this  violent  form  of  the  disorder  seldom  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  the  operation  of  irritating  poisons.  If,  therefore,  the 
vomiting  and  other  symptoms  already  noticed,  which  announce  the 
disease,  can  be  traced  to  this  cause,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  re- 
moving the  poison  from  the  stomach.  This  is  most  effectually 
done  with  the  stomach-pump;  by  means  of  this  instrument  the 
surgeon  fills  the  stomach  with  warm  water,  then  pumps  it  out, 
introduces  more  water,  removes  it  in  the  same  wa}^  and  continues 
in  this  manner  to  fill  and  empty  the  stomach  until  the  fluid  comes 
away  quite  clear.  But  if  medical  aid  cannot  be  obtained,  an 
emetic  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
{white  vitriol)^  or  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  i^lue  vit- 
riol)^  dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  should  be  administered 
as  soon  as  possible.  These  emetics  are  to  be  preferred,  because 
they  act  more  promptly  than  ipecacuan  or  tartar-emetic.  After 
the  poison  has  been  removed,  whether  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump  or  an  emetic,  the  ordinary  remedies  for  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  are  to  be  employed  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

The  occasional  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  are  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking^  had  liquors^  indulging  in  the  use  of 
highly  seasoned  food,  blows  inflicted  over  the  stomach,  drinking 
cold  water  or  using  ices  when  the  body  is  overheated  from  exercise, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  occurrences 
which  produce  inflammation  in  otlier  organs  or  parts.  In  children 
it  occurs  most  frequently  during  the  process  of  dentition,  and  it 
often  arises  during  the  course  of  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  dis- 
orders of  warm  climates. 

All  the  treatment  that  is  necessary  is  rest^  abstinence  from 
ybody  ice  melted  in  the  mouthy  and  a  very  small  dose  of  m/ignesia. 
The  patient  generally  recovers  in  three  or  four  days. 

OHSONIO  INFLAMMATION  OF  STOMAOH. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  closely  resemble  those  of  dys- 
pepsia.   (See  Dyspepsia.) 

It  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
diseases  :  they  are,  indeed,  essentially  one.  Dyspepsia  is  a  symp- 
tom of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  All  the  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  may  exist,  however,  without   any  inflammation  of  the 
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stomach.  Dyspepsia  is  usually  and  chiefly  a  nervous  affection,  pat 
ticularly  among  the  brain-working  and  luxurious  classes.  Among 
barbarous  people,  and  ignorant  degraded  classes,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently a  symptom  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  caused  by 
gluttony  or  some  error  of  diet. 

ULOEB  OF  THE   STOMACH. 

This  is  found  most  frequently  in  persons  of  delicate  constitution. 
The  symptoms  are  the  general  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  together 
with  vomiting  of  bloody  localized  pain  in  the  stomach. 

CANCER   OF   THE  STOMACH. 

This  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  same  symptoms  as  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.     (See  Cancer  of  the  Stomach,) 

The  treatment  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and*  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach is  substantially  the  same.  Both  are  severe  and  fatal  diseases. 
(See  Cancer  of  the  Stomach) 

STONE  AND  GRAVEL. 

Stone  and  gravel  are  the  terms  applied  to  concretions  formed  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  by  a  morbid  deposition  from  the  urine. 
This  fluid,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  contains  in  solution  at  least 
twelve  different  ingredients ;  of  these,  some  belong  to  the  class  of 
acids,  others  are  alkaline  or  earthy  substances.  Now,  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  the  urine  undergoes  changes  with- 
in the  body ;  and  some  of  these  ingredients  accumulate  until  they 
are  no  longer  held  in  solution,  but  are  deposited  in  a  solid  form  in 
the  kidneys  or  bladder.  The  salts  which  form  the  deposition  are 
chiefly  of  two  classes,  depending  on  two  distinct  states  of  the  con- 
stitution, with  which  they  are  respectively  associated.  In  ihefird 
class^  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  lithic  or  uric  acid,  and 
lithates,  more  especially  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  form  the  de])Osit 
which  is  called,  in  popular  language,  red  gravel,  whether  it  appear 
in  the  form  of  sand  or  distinct  concretions.  In  the  second  class,  the 
deposition  consists  of  the  phosphatic  salts ;  namely,  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  and  tlie  phosphate  of  lime,  generally  the  latter.  This 
species  of  the  disorder  is  known  under  the  denomination  of  whits 
graml. 

The  passing  of  red  sand  or  gravel  is  preceded,  during  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  by  a  copious  deposition  from  the  urine  of  a 
tawny,  reddish-brown,  or  brick-dust  color,  or  of  a  more  or  less  vivid 
pink  hue.     The  iu*ine  from  which  this  sediment  is  precipitated,  when 
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first  voided,  is  generally  clear,  rather  scanty,  and  high  colored.     1( 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  children,  and  in  persons  beyond  forty 
•  years  of  age. 

All  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject  have  noticed  tha 
intimate  connection  which  exists  between  gravel  and  gout;  both 
diseases,  in  numerous  instances,  appear  to  derive  their  origin  from 
the  same  source.  The  peculiar  condition  of  constitution,  whether 
derived  from  hereditary  origin,  or  acquired  by  luxurious  living,  which 
is  considered  essential  to  the  production  of  gout,  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  wliich  is  associated  with 
gi'avel.  Sudden  and  frequent  alternations  of  temperature,  long  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  and  similar  circumstances,  are  chussed  as 
predisposing  causes  of  considerable  influence;-  and  this  appears  pro- 
bable, from  the  fact  that  gravel  complaints  are  more  common  in 
temperate  than  in  very  cold  or  warm  climates ;  indeed,  in  tlie  lattoi* 
these  disordere  are  scarcely  known,  probabl}'  owing  to  the  free  ptn-- 
Bpiration  which  is  kept  up  by  the  constant  heat.  It  hiis  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  red  gravel  occurs  most  frequently  in  pereons 
whose  skin  is  habitually  harsh  and  dry ;  in  fact,  a  free  and  regular 
action  of  the  skin  seems  almost  incomj)atible  wMth  the  occurrence  of 
this  form  of  the  disorder.  {For  method  of  relieving  an  attack  oi'  fit 
of  gravd^  see  Kidney^  Diseases  of) 

The  medical  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  alkaline  reraedic:^, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  morbidly  acid  state  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  urine.  The  medicines  of  this  class  usually  employed  are 
Boda,  potash,  and  magnesia ;  these  are  administered  either  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  red  gravel,  where  the  state  of  the  urine  above  de- 
scribed exists,  or  to  palliate  the  symptoms  where  the  disorder  has 
already  commenced.  From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  hicar- 
honate  (commonly  called  carbonate)  of  soda  or  oi  potash^  dissolved  in 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  or  more  of  barley-water,  toast-water,  rice- 
water,  linseed  tea,  decoction  of  quince-seed,  or  any  other  mild  dilu- 
ent, should  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  circumstan 
ces.  about  two  or  three  hours  before  or  after  eating,  and  continue<l 
daily  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  These  alkaline  salts  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  taken  for  many  months  without  deranging  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  with  much  benefit  to  the  patient's  general  health. 
If,  however,  the  stomach  become  weakened  from  their  long-contin- 
ued use,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  take  them  along  with  an  infu- 
sion of  camomile  flowers^  or  dissolved  in  a  decocti^on  of  gentixtn 
or  of  cahimho.  The  manner  of  preparing  and  using  these  tonic 
remedies  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 
Jliagnesiaj  in  doses  of  ten  grains  once  or  twice  a  day,  has  sometimes 
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Deen  found  more  serviceable  than  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda. 
Equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  rennet  whey  constitute  one  of  the  beet 
remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  this  species  of  gravel.  Every 
alkaline  medicine,  when  taken  for  a  long  time,  is  apt  in  many  cases 
to  disagree  with  the  stomach ;  it  is  therefore,  in  general,  advisable 
to  vary  these  remedies,  rather  than  to  persist  long  in  the  use  of  any 
07ie  of  them  in  particular.  In  making  out  the  two  kinds  of  gravel 
the  microscope  is  of  great  service.     (See  Microscope,) 

The  second  kind  of  gravelly  disorders,  in  which  the  urine  de- 
posits the  phosphatic  salts  in  the  form  of  white  sediment  or  sand, 
generally  depends  on  some  constitutional  derangement  of  a  serious 
character,  or  on  great  irritation  or  organic  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.  In  the  firsts  or  lithic-acid  gravel,  the  urine  is  generally 
more  or  less  scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  red  sediment; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  pale  color,  secreted  abundantly,  and 
deposits,  when  cool,  a  copious  white  sediment,  sometimes  white 
sand.  This  species  of  gravel  is  also  frequently  met  with  among  the 
ill-fed  and  half-clothed  children  of  sickly  or  dissipated  parents  in 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  countenances  of  persons  aflFected 
with  red  gravel  often  appear  florid,  and  the  appetite  is  good ;  but 
in  this  form  of  the  disorder  the  face  is  pale,  and  appears  careworn ; 
the  patient  is  unfitted  for  any  ordinary  mental  or  bodily  exertion ; 
he  becomes  irritable,  discontented,  and  gradually  loses  flesh ;  he  has 
little  or  no  appetite,  and  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  constipation, 
and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
patient,  if  residing  in  a  large  town,  should  remove  to  a  healthy  part 
of  the  country,  and  remain  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  open  air;  he 
may  take  daily  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  some  sound  malt  liquor; 
^  his  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  composed  of  such  articles  as  the 
stomach  will  most  easily  digest.  Wliere  the  object  is  to  invigorate 
the  system  and  improve  the  general  health,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  food  which 
ought  to  be  taken  ;  this  must  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  consti- 
tution and  previous  habits  of  each  individual-  As  the  celebnited 
Van  Swieten  justly  remarks,  "to  assert  a  thing  to  be  wholesome 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  is  like  a  sailor  pronouncing  the  wind  to  be  fair  without 
knowing  to  what  port  the  vessel  is  bound." 

To  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  system  which  always  accompa- 
nies this  form  of  the  disorder,  opium  will  be  found  an  in  valuable 
remedy ;  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  gmins  <laily 
until  the  irritation  is  in  a  great  measure  quieted.  To  correct  the 
predominance  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine,  it  is  usual  tc 
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prescribe  acids.  Ten  drops  of  diluted  inuriatic  acid^  or  the  same 
quantity  of  dixir  of  vitriol  or  diluted  7utric  acid^  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day  in  an  infusion  of  gentian  or  calumho. 

STONE   IN    THE  BLADDER 

Arises,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  from  a  portion  of  gravel  having 
passed  from  the  kidney  along  the  lu-eter  to  the  bladder,  and  ther^ 
p^dually  increased  in  size  by  successive  depositions  up<jn  its  sur- 
tace ;  sometimes  it  originates  in  the  bladder,  and  occasionally  the 
nucleus  of  the  stone  consists  of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a  foreign  body 
which  has  accidentally  got  into  the  bladder,  such  as  the  broken  end 
of  a  catheter,  or  a  portion  of  a  bougie.  * 

The  immediate  relief  which  follows  the  escape  of  a  small  stone 
from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder  often  deceives  the  patient,  and 
leads  him  to  believe  that  all  danger  is  past.  The  means  most  likely 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  stone  out  of  the  body  are  not  resorted 
to,  and  this  neglect  is  generally  fraught  with  consequences  of  the 
most  distressing  and  ultimately  dangerous  nature. 

Should  timely  measures  not  be  adoi)ted  to  remove  the  stone,  a 
train  of  painful  symptoms  are  sooner  or  later  manifested,  and  the 
patient's 'life  is  rendered  miserable.  At  first  a  dull  uneasy  sensa- 
tion is  occasionally  felt  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  or  in  the  groin,  and  the  patient  experiences  an 
unusually  frequent  desire  to  make  water.  The  syniptoms  soon 
undergo  a  change  for  the  worse,  the  desire  to  make  water  Ixjcomes 
more  frequent  and  urgent,  with  an  inclination  to  empty  the  bowels 
at  the  same  time.  While  the  urine  is  flowing  the  stream  is  sud- 
denly stopped,  so  that  it  is  expelled,  as  it  were,  by  tits,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  last  drops  being  attended  with  excruciating  pain.  The 
urine  is  mixed  with  mucus,  and  is  often  tinged  with  blood,  parti- 
cularly after  exercise ;  pain  is  frequently  felt  at  the  point  of  the 
penis,  more  especially  after  niiaking  water,  walking,  or  taking  any 
ordinary  bodily  exercise.  "  This  pain  is  one  of  the.  most  marked 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  child  who  labors  under  stone  tells 
you  of  it,  not  in  words,  but  in  his  actions.  He  is  always  pulling  at 
the  end  of  the  penis,  and  pinching  it  with  his  tingei's,  even  so  as  to 
cause  the  prepuce  (foreskin)  to  become  elongated.  You  often  find 
bis  fingers  with  the  skin  soft  and  sodden,  as  if  they  had  been  soaked 
in  water,  from  the  urine  which  had  been  imbibed." 

The  suflering  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  a  carriage 
or  riding  on  horseback. 

A  patient  affected  with  stone  in  the  bladder  may  do  much  to 
oalliate  the  painful  syniptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  by  strict  atten* 
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lion  to  diet,  and  the  judicious  use  of  medicine.  Whatever  remediei 
AVG  employed,  thej  slioiild  he  directed  to  eoiTect  the  particuUr 
states  of  the  coiistitiitioii  on  whieh  the  formation  of  different  kiridi 
of  Btono  depend.  If  tlie  lithic-acid  condition  of  the  urine  predoini- 
nate,  which  is  p;enerally  the  ea^e,  the  alkaline  remedies  already 
dirt^cted  Bhoiild  be  had  recourse  to,  not  with  the  e^jM^ctation  of  dis- 
eoKnnoj  the  &tone,  hut  of  resturintiij  the  urine  to  its  healthy  st^te,  and 
improving  the  general  health.  Great  care  ehould  be  taken  in  pro- 
portioning the  doses  of  these  remedies  to  the  particular  circum- 
etances  of  each  case. 

Surgery  possesses  two  methodB  of  extracting  a  Btone  lodged  in 
the  bladder.  The  fird  is  Lithoftnnt/^  an  operation  which  consists 
in  making  an  incission  into  the  bladder  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  surgeon  to  lay  hold  of  the  stone  with  forceps  and  extract  it  en- 
tire. Tlie  second  is  Lithutritf/,  which  consists  in  breaking  the  .stone 
within  the  bladder,  by  means  of  certain  instruments  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  from  tlie 
bladder  liy  the  natural  passage. 

ratients  should  not  be  afraid  to  undergo  either  of  the^e  opera- 
tions when  recommended  by  a  competent  and  honorable  surgeon. 


STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

"When  a  part  of  the  canal  or  urethra  which  conveys  the  urm^ 
from  the  bladder  out  of  t!ie  body  is  rendered  narrower  tlian  it  is  in 
a  natural  state,  in  consequence  of  morbid  action  or  a  change  of 
structure,  the  disorder  is  called  stricture.  Writers  on  this  suljeet 
generally  agree  in  describing  strictures  under  three  forms  :  the  spas- 
modic, the  inflammatory,  and  the  permanent. 

Spamnodic  stricture^  not  associated  with  inflammation,  is  a  rare 
disease.  It  conies  on  suddenly,  and  is  not  attended  with  pain  until 
the  patient  attempts  to  make  water.  Variotis  causes  are  saidldj 
give  rise  to  this  kind  of  stricture  :  it  may  proceed  from  exposure  to 
cold  aTirl  dafiip,  excesses  in  drinking  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  retaining 
the  urine  too  long  in  the  bladder,  irritation  of  distant  parts;  or 
*'even  an  irritated  state  of  mind,  or  a  mind  deeply  engaged  in 
atudy,  will  occasionally  influence  the  nervous  system  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  produce  spasmodic  stricttire  of  the  urethra," 

Treatment — Put  the  patient  in  a  warm  hath.  In  ol^stinafe 
cases  administer  fether  to  relax  the  parts,  and  introduce  a  iMjugie 
or  catheter.  "  You  should  introduce  a  bougie,"  says  Sir  A*  C-ooj^er, 
"letting  it  steal  gently  along  the  urinary  passage,  and  when  it  ar 
rives  at  the  strictured  part  there  let  it  rest  for  a  short  time;  mllci 
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this  yon  should  gradually  push  it  forward,  using  only  a  very  slight 
force,  but  continning  that  force  until  you  have  succeeded  in  passing 
the  stricture.  Let  the  bougie  rest  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  stric- 
turedpart,  and  then  withdraw  it;  the  patient  will  be  immediately 
enabled  freely  to  pass  his  urine.  If  you  have  not  a  bougie  at  hand 
you  may  employ  a  catheter,  and  it  will  answer  equally  well ;  you 
must  take  care,  however,  to  use  it  gently,  as  I  have  just  described." 
The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  such  cases  is  not  to  irritate  the 
parts  by  attempting  to  pass  the  stricture  with  a  bougie,  or  to  reach 
tlie  bladder  with  a  catheter.  If  much  resistance  be  offered  to  the 
introduction  of  instruments,  it  will  be  better  to  have  recourse  to 
other  means  rather  than  persist  in  overcoming  tlie  obstacle  by  using 
force.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out  by  means  of  copious 
injections  of  warm  water,  and  afterwards  an  injection  consisting  of 
lifty  or  ^xty  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  wine-glassful  of  warm  water 
should  be  administered,  or  from  forty  to  fifty  drops  of  this  medicine 
may  be  given  by  the  mouth ;  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  after  a 
few  hours,  if  the  patient  be  not  relieved.     (See  Urine^  Retention 
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This  18  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  stricture,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  proceeds  from  gleet  or  frequent  attacks  of 
gonorrhoea,  riding  horseback,  and  so  forth.  Astringent  injections 
employed  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  and  gleet  are  sometimes  the 
causes  of  stricture. 

The  number  of  strictures  varies  in  different  cases.  The  usual 
number  is  one,  or  at  most  two ;  but  cases  have  occurred  where  six, 
or  even  more,  existed  at  the  same  time.  The  form  of  stricture  also 
differs.  In  the  callous  or  indurated  stricture  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  passage,  or  only  a  part,  may  be  affected.  Some  stric- 
tures are  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  ure- 
thra, or  they  may  occupy  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  the  canal ; 
in  other  instances,  again,  the  stricture  is  formed  by  a  small  band 
stretching  across  the  urethra. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons,  either  from  ignorance  or  in- 
attention, are  affected  with  stricture  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  their  knowledge;  but  as  the  disorder  gains  ground 
the  symptoms  become  suflSciently  urgent  to  attract  the  patient's  at- 
tention, and  convince  him  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  "  At  the 
commencement  of  every  permanent  stricture  you  are  made  acquain 
ted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint  by  the  following  symi)toms. 
The  first  is  the  retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in  the  urethra  after 
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the  whole  appears  to  have  been  discharged,  so  that  when  the  penia 
has  been  returned  into  the  small-clothes  the  linen  becomes  slightly 
wetted ;  and  if  you  press  on  the  under  side  of  the  urethra  a  few 
drops  more  will  be  voided,  which  had  collected  between  the  bladder 
and  that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  stricture  is  situated.  The 
next  circumstance  you  notice  is  an  irritable  state  of  the  bladder. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  person  not  being  enabled  to  sleep  so  long  as 
usual  without  discharging  his  urine.  A  man  in  health  will  sleep  for 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  hours  without  being  obliged  to  empty  his  blad- 
der; but  when  he  has  a  stricture,  he  cannot  continue  for  a  longer 
]>eriod  than  four  or  five  hours,  and  frequently  much  less  even  than 
this.  The  next  circumstance  observable  is  the  division  of  the 
stream ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  urethra  is  in  an  uneven 
state  from  the  irregular  swelling  that  surrounds  it,  and  consequently 
the  urine  is  thrown  with  an  hiequality  of  force  against  i^s  diflerent 
sides ;  sometimes  the  stream  splits  into  two,  becoming  forked ; 
sometimes  it- is  spiral;  at  other  times  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  thin 
sheath.  Occasionally  the  stream  rises  perpendicularly,  its  long  axis 
^^eing  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  penis;  thus,  then,  the 
retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  after  the  whole  appears  to  have 
been  discharged,  a  more  frequent  propensity  to  make  water  than 
when  in  health,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  stream,  as  just 
described  to  you,  will  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
stricture." 

Treatment. — Patients  afflicted  with  permanent  stricture  should 
place  themselves  under  competent  surgical  care  whenever  possible. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  permanent 
stricture,  but  almost  the  only  method  of  treatment  now  employed  is 
the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  part  by  means  of  bougies. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
stricture,  by  passing  a  common-sized  bougie  into  the  urethra.  The 
introduction  of  this  instrument  requires  considerable  caution  and 
address  ;  it  should  be  first  warmed  before  tlie  fire,  or  dipped  in  warm 
water,  then  smeared  with  olive  oil  or  lard  ;  if  made  of  wax,  it  should 
be  slightly  curved  in  the  form  of  a  catheter,  and  is  then  to  be  gently 
passed  along  the  canal  until  the  stricture  prevents  it  from  proceeding 
farther ;  it  is  then  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the  following  day,  a  small 
conical  or  taper-shaped  gum-elastic  bougie  is  to  be  introduced ;  it 
should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  stream  of  urine,  and,  being  pre- 
viously greased  as  above  directed,  is  to  be  carefully  passed  along  the 
urethra.  When  it  reaches  the  stricture  it  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
a  little,  and  is  then  to  be  pushed  gently  forward ;  if  resistance  be 
still  offered  it  must  be  again  allowed  to  rest  for  a  minute  or  two«  so 
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as  to  avoid  producing  irritation  or  pain.  If  we  succeed  in  introduc 
ing  the  instrument  through  tlie  stricture,  the  cure  is  then  in  our 
power  ;  but  sometimes  this  cannot  be  effected  without  repeated  trials 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  When  the  bougie  is  introduced,  it  be-  * 
comes  tighfly  grasped  by  the  stricture,  and  the  patient  is  to  retain  it 
in  that  position  until  it  passes  through  the  stricture  easily ;  this 
generally  soon  takes  place-^in  many  cases  only  a  few  minutes  are  re- 
quired ;  it  is  then  to  be  gently  withdrawn.  On  the  next  day,  or  not 
imtil  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  if  irritation  occur,  the  same 
bougie  is  to  be  again  introduced,  and  if  it  pass  easily,  one  a  little 
larger  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  same  directions  followed.  In  this 
manner  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted,  substituting  successively 
larger  bougies,  always  taking  care  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  elapse 
between  each  introduction,  in  order  to  avoid  irritation  of  the  ure- 
thra; should  this  arise,  the  employment  of  a  larger  instrument  is  to 
be  deferred  until  the  symptoms  of  reaction  pass  off.  By  thus  steadily 
but  cautiously  persevering  in  the  introduction  of  bougies,  the  stric- 
ture will  be  at  length  overcome,  and  the  largest  bougie  may  be  pass- 
ed with  facility.  Five  or  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  a  considerably 
longer  period,  may  be  required  to  complete  the  cure  ;  but  this  mode 
of  treatment,  though  slow,  is  safe,  and  very  successful.  No  attempt 
should  ever  be  made  to  get  rid  of  a  stricture  suddenly,  because  it 
has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  dilatation  is  the  more  durable  the 
more  slowly  it  has  been  effected. 

After  the  stricture  is  relieved  the  patient  should  pass  a  bougie 
or  a  catheter,  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  Should  the  stream  of  urine  at 
any  time  diminish,  he  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  dilatation  above  described,  until  the  cure  be  permanent. 

In  long-neglected  strictures,  it  sometimes  happens  that  even  the 
smallest  instrument  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  In  cases 
of  this  description  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  very  carefully 
introducing  a  bougie  every  day,  and  gently  pressing  on  the  face  of 
the  stricture.  By  patiently  pei'severing  in  this  mode  of  treatment, 
a  depression  is  made  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and  ulti- 
mately the  bougie  will  penetrate  the  constricted  part.  The  cure 
may  then  be  completed  by  gradually  dilating  the  stricture,  as 
already  directed.  Sometimes  five  or  six  weeks  are  required  in  ob- 
stinate cases  before  the  instrument  can  be  passed,  but  in  general 
the  obstruction  is  soon  overcome. 
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STRYCHNINE. 


Tljia  18  tlie  alkaloid  of  mix  vomica.  It  is  a  remedy  that  at  lt»« 
present  time  is  very  much  used.  It  is  a  mcdieine  of  great  power,  and 
imist  be  given  in  email  doses.  Its  main  action  is  that  of  a  tonic  to 
tlie  nervous  system.  It  has  a  special  influence  on  the  spinal  cord. 
For  nervous  diseases  it  is  probably  more  efficient  than  any  other  in- 
ternal tonic  that  we  have.  It  is  given  in  paralysis^  nervoas  ex- 
haustion, constipation,  epilepsy,  chorea.  In  paralysis  itiseometijaaeB 
administered  by  the  hypodermic  syringe.  (See  Hypodertnic  Injee- 
tions,)  The  dose  of  8tr}"chnine  is  from  tme-tliirtieth  of  a  grain  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain.  The  efteets  should  be  watcbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  domestic  remedy.  Those  who  have  no  medical  adviser 
would  do  better  to  take  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  (See  A^usb 
Vomica,} 


STY. 


d 


A  sty  is  simply  a  small  boil,  projecting  from  the  edge  of  tha 
eyelid*  Matter  forms  slowly,  but  at  last  the  tumor  is  observed  to 
point;  that  is  to  say, a  small  white  speck  appears  on  its  most  prorai* 
nent  jmrt.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  sometimes  two  or  three 
days,  it  bni^ts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  matter  is  discharged  along 
with  a  little  mass  of  disorganized  cellular  membrane  commonly 
called  tire  core ;  the  swelling  then  subsides,  and  the  eyelid  soon 
resumes  its  natural  appearance.  But  it  often  happens  tliat  only  a 
small  quantity  of  curdy-looking  matter  is  discharged,  and  the  core 
is  retained  within  the  tumor ;  the  opening  heals,  and  the  swelling 
continues  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  suppurative  process  advances  slowly,  and  the  sty  remains  hard 
and  painful,  wMthout  showing  the  slightest  disposition  to  point,  or 
to  undergo  any  further  change. 

TreatvimL — The  treatment  of  styes  is  very  simple.  They  iwu- 
ally  get  well  of  themselves,  but  their  course  may  be  hastened. 

Apply  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  water,  or  of  linseed  meal^ 
enclosed  in  a  gmall  linen  bag.  A  fresh  poultice  should  be  applied 
at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the  couree  of  twenty-four  honi-s,  And 
each  time  the  eye  must  be  well  fomented  with  warm  niiJk  and  wa^ 
ter.  These  local  applicatiuns  are  to  be  assiduously  employed  ontii 
the  suppurative  process  is  completed,  and  the  matter  discharged. 
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SUBOARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

The  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sudor- 
ific, but  is  more  frequently  used  as  a  stimulating  application  to  the 
nostrils  in  fainting  {sal  volatile).  The  dose  of  this  salt  is  from -five 
to  fifteen  of  even  twenty  grains. 

The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a  more  agreeable  stimulant 
than  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  is  employed  in  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
languor,  fainting,  flatulent  colic,  hysterics,  and  other  nervous  disor- 
ders. The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in  a  wine-glass- 
ful of  water,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  relief  is  obtained. 

Liquid  hartshorn  mixed  with  olive  oil  forms  the  volatile  lini- 
tnentj  a  useful  external  application  for  sore  throat.  All  the  pre- 
parations of  ammonia  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  phials. 

SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

This  remedy  is  now  used  to  prevent  fermentation^  and  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poisons  in  the  blood  in  certain  fevers.  Good  results 
have  been  claimed  for  it  in  dyspepsia^  in  diseases  of  the  shin^  in 
erysipelas^  in  scarlet  fever^  in  typhoid  fever^  and  in  yellow  fever ^ 
in  diarrJusa^  in  dysentery  and  cholera.  It  is  a  good  disinfectant. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifty  grains  three  or  fouir  times  a  day,  or 
even  more  frequently.  LAhe  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint 
of  water  it  may  be  applied  externally. 

SULPHUR. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  commonly  called  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  acts 
as  a  mild  laxative  and  promotes  the  insensible  perspiration.  It  per-« 
vades  the  whole  system,  and  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  as  appears  from  the  smell  which  exhales  from  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  are  under  its  influence,  and  by  staining  silver  in  the 
pocket  of  a  blackish  color.  Equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  magnesia 
(fifteen  grains  or  a  scruple  of  each)  taken  every  night  at  bedtime 
affords  great  relief  in  piles. 

This  remedy,  employed  both  internally  and  externally,  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  power  of  curing  the  itch  and  other  diseases 
of  the  skin.  (See  Itch.)  When  taken  alone  for  some  time  it  produces 
a  slight  degree  of  feverish  excitement ;  hence  its  use  should  K 
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continued  occasionally,  and  a  Seidlitz  powder  or  some  othei  saline 
medicine  administered.  The  dose,  as  a  laxative,  is  one  or  two 
drachms  in  milk,  or  mixed  with  molasses,  jelly,  or  some- kind  of 
conserve. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  elixir  ofvit* 
rial,  which  is  an  excellent  tonic  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  It  is  some- 
times of  very  great  service  in  indigestion,  where  bitter  and  aromatic 
remedies  have  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect ;  and  is  employed 
in  spitting  of  blood,  and  to  check  excessive  perspiration  in  consump- 
tion. It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark,  or  of  quassia. 

SUNSTROKE. 

• 

This  is  a  sudden  attack  in  hot  weather,  and  after  or  during 
exposure  to  the  heat,  of  loss  of  consciousness,  with  convulsions  or 
stupor.  Tiie  affection  oftentimes  so  closely  resembles  apoplexy  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  heat  apo- 
plexy." It  does  not,  however,  have  the  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
body  that  accompanies  apoplexy. 

Patients  are  suddenly  taken  with  pain  in  the  head,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  vomitiui?,  dizziness,  blurred  vision,  general  feeling  of 
weakness  that  goes  on  to  unconsciousiftss.  Before  assistance  ar- 
rives the  patient  is  generally  in  a  condition  of  stupor.  The  pnpils 
are  sometimes  dilated  and  sometimes  contracted.  The  pulse  at 
first  is  full,  as  in  apoplexy;  but  afterwards  becomes  feeble.  The 
disease  is  fatal  in  half  the  cases. 

TREATMENT  OF   SUNSTROKE. 

For  cases  that  are  very  much  debilitated. — ^Remove  or  loosen 
the  dress  of  the  patient,  and  do  not  attempt  to  take  him  home  or  to 
any  hospital,  unless  near  by.  Let  the  air  about  him  be  as  cool  as 
possible.  Give  small  doses  of  whiskey  or  brandy  by  the  mouth, 
and  inject  some  into  the  bowels.  Sponge  the  surface  of  the  body 
with  spirit  and  water.     Avoid  purges  and  emetics. 

For  cases  that  closely  resemble  apoplexy, — ^Apply  cold  to  the 
head,  ice,  and  wet  cloths;  raise  the  head;  apply  mustard  plastere  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs ;  give  a  drop  of  Croton  oil  on  the  tocgne. 
(For  other  treatment,  see  Apopleocy.) 
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The  history  of  the  early  investigations  of  sunstroke  are  thus  pre- 
sented byAitken: 

"One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  sunstroke,  in  which  its  nature 
•was  distinctly  recognized,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  73d 
Regiment,  while  in  medical  charge  of  the  68th,  in  May,  1834.  The 
regiment  had  then  recently  arrived  in  Madras — a  fine  corps  of  men 
in  robust  health.  The  funeral  of  a  general  officer  being  about  to 
take  place,  the  men  were  marched  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, buttoned  up  in  red  coats  and  military  stocks,  at  a  season,  too, 
when  the  hot  land  winds  had  just  set  in,  rendering  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  suflTocating  even  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  when  the 
sun's  rays  were  excessively  powerful.  The  funeral  procession  forth- 
with advanced;  and  after  having  proceeded  two  or  three  miles, 
several  men  fell  down  senseless.  As  many  as  eight  or  nine  were 
brought  into  hospital  that  evening,  and  many  more  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Three  men  died — one  on  the  spot,  and  two  within  a  few 
hours.  The  symptoms  observed  (and  tliey  were  alike  in  the  three 
cases)  were,  first,  excessive  thirst  and  a  sense  of  faintness ;  then  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  stertor,  coma,  lividity  of  the  face;  and,  in  one 
whom  Dr.  Russell  examined,  contraction .  of  the  pupil..  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cases  (in  which  the  attack  was  slighter,  and  the 
powers  of  reaction  perhaps  greater,  or  at  all  events  sufiiciently  great) 
rallied;  and  the  attack  in  them  ran  on  into  either  an  ephemeral  or 
more  continued  form  of  fever.  The  symptoms  of  these  cases  did 
not  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  than  did  the  post-mortem 
appearances.  The  brain  was  healthy  in  all;  no  congestion  or 
accumulation  of  blood  was  observable.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
serum  was  effused  under  the  base  of  one;  but  in  all  three  the  lungs 
were  congested,  even  to  blackness,  through  their  entire  extent;  and 
80  densely  loaded  were  they,  that  '•omplete  obstruction  must  have 
taken  place.  There  was  also  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  great  vessels." — {]j£edical  (fazette, 
**  Graves's  Clinical  Lectures.")    Aitken. 

SUPPOSITORIES. 

Suppositories  are  medicinal  substances  introduced  in  a  solid  form 
into  the  rectum,  there  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually.  In  this 
manner  opium,  the  extracts  of  henbane,  hemlock,  (fee,  are  employed 
to  relieve  the  pain  and  irritation  arising  from  diseases  of  the  lower 
bowel,  the  womb,  the  bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  adjacent 
parts.  Aloes  and  soap  are  sometimes  introduced  as  a  suppository,. 
to  destroy  the  small  thread-worms  called  aacarides. 
55 
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SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE. 

Sv^eet  Bpirit  of  nitre  la  obtained  bj  distilling  dcoW 
Ditroiia  acid ;  it  18  an  excellent  sudorific  in  the  dose  of  u  dm 
and  a  half  or  two  cbuchms,  c^iveii  with  a  basin  of  wann  gnie 
flome  other  warm  drink,  at  bedtime.  When  taken  in  this  mi 
at  tlie  commencement  of  a  common  cold^  it  generally  ^uooee< 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  This  medicine  also  aeti 
diuretic  when  given  in  smaller  doses  frequently  repeated,  mixed 
cold  water ;  but  is  more  IVequently  used  to  coi-rect  or  promoi 
action  of  more  powerful  diuretics  in  dropsy, 

SYPHILIS,  OR  VENEREAL   DISEASE. 

There  are  few  complaints  either  more  prevalent  or  more 
ing^  to  the  public  than  the  venereal  disease^       The  biisinea& 
medieal  man  is  to  relieve  the  bodily  enfferitigs  of  his  felloW4 
without  inquiring  how  those  sutferings  may  have  been  prodn 
His  duty  is  simply  to  prevent  or  cure  disease,  by  nnedicii  eon 
or  tlie  administration  of  remedies;  and  he  may,  with  a  safe 
science,  reject  all  other  considerations,  provided  lie 
great  object  of  his  labors— the  restoration  of  health. 

The  venereal  disease,  or  syphilis,  arises  from  the  int 
a  peculiar  animal  poison  into  the  system.    The  manner  in 
poison  or  virus  is  generally  introduced  is  well  known. 


GHANCBE. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  syphilis  arises  from  the 
an  animal  poison  on  the  body.     The  poisonons  matttsr  is 
contju^t  with  Borne  part  of  the  genital  apparatus  and  there  cU'iJ 
sore,  which  secretes  poisonous  matter  similar  to  that  which  first 
rise  tjo  the  sore ;  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  poisoned  malt 
taken  up,  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  produces  a  regular  sucee 
of  disorders  or  secondary  atiections  in  the  skin,   throaty 
parts  of  the  body.     The  sore  produced  by  the  applicatt 
s^yphttitic  vims  to  the  skin  is  called  a  chancre^  hot  it  doe^ 
that  every  sore  which  may  appear  on  the  genital  partfi  aftej 
conncctiun  is  a  syphilitic  sure  or  chancre.     Ilence,  a  very  t 
question  presents  itself — »iz.,  by  wha^  means  enu  wo  di 
simple  sores  from  the  tnn?  venereal  ulcer  or  chancre. 
question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.     The  medical 
always  ascertain  the  virulent  uatm*e  of  a  sore  by  ifioculaCiaQj 
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this  is  an  experimcDt  which  others  shoald  never  ventare  to  make. 
It  will  therefore  be  more  prudent  for  such  persons,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  regard  aM  sores  on  the  genital  organs  as  syphilitic,  provided  they 
treat  them  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described. 

The  progress  of  the  sore  will  assist  better  in  deciding  upon  its 
nature  than  any  external  cliaracters.  The  true  venereal  ulcer  com- 
monly pursues  a  certain  couree  for  some  time,  and  is  not  much  in- 
fluenced by  ordinary  applications ;  hence,  says  Mr.  Colles,  "  if  an 
nicer  be  not  interlered  \yith  by  any  stimulant  or  caustic  application, 
and  atler  eight  or  ten  days  it  shows  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  there  be  an  absence  of  any  cause  (such  as  defect  in 
the  general  health)  to  account  for  this  obstinate  condition  of  the 
local  disease,  we  may  then  pronounce  the  ulcer  to  be  syphilitic." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  confuse  the  reader  with  minute  descriptions 
of  its  varieties ;  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  five  following  forms — viz.,  1,  the  common  chancre ;  2, 
the  indurated  chancre ;  3,  the  irritable ;  4,  the  inflammatory ;  and, 
5,  the  sloughing  chancre. 

Indurated  Chancre. — This  is  the  sore  which  has  often  been  called 
the  Hunterian  chancre,  because  it  was  so  perfectly  described  by  the 
great  John  Hunter.  It  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  most  regular 
and  perfect  type  of  the  venereal  ulcer,  but  it  is  now  met  with  much 
less  frequently  than  in  former  years.  In  men,  chancres  generally 
make  their  appearance  on  the  glans  penis,  frsenum,  or  at  the  angle 
between  the  skin  and  glans,  because  these  are  the  parts  on  which  the 
virus  is  most  easily  retained ;  in  some  rare  cases  the  virus  gets  into 
the  urmary  canal  or  urethra,  and  gives  rise  to  a  hidden  chancre  in 
that  part ;  and  this  explains  the  fact  why  many  persons  are  affected 
with  constitutional  symptoms  who  have  never  had  any  appearance 
of  sore  or  ulcer  on  the  external  parts.  In  females,  the  sores  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  genital  organs,  in  the  vagina,  or  even  as 
high  up  as  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  interval  between  the  application  of  the  virus  and  its  effects 
on  the  parts  is  very  uncertain ;  in  some  few  instances,  chancres  ap- 
pear within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  application  of  the  matter. 
Generally  the  interval  varies  from  three  days  to  a  week ;  but  cases 
are  on  re(;ord  where  the  disease  did  not  appear  until  afler  several 
weeks.  The  first  appearance  of  a  chancre  is  generally  indicated  by 
an  itching  in  the  part  where  the  sore  is  about  to  form  ;  a  small  pim- 
ple then  arises ;  this  aoon  contains  matter,  and  turns  into  a  regular 
ulcer ;  the  base  of  this  ulcer  feels  hard  when  it  is  pressed  between  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb ;  the  edges  are  regular,  and  the  thickening 
of  the  tissues  wliich  sorround  it  does  not  spread  far  into  the  neigh- 
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boring  parts,  bat  is  very  circiiniBcribed ;  tlio  edges  of  the  nloer  _, 
Bnrronnded  by  a  narrow  line  of  inflammation  (areoln),  »>tuew1w 
eimilar  to  that  wliiub  encircles  the  gniall-pox  pntjtule.  The  hottooi 
of  the  sore  ia  iiauully  covered  with  a  grayish  yellow-colonxl  matter, 
which  adheres  tenaoiovMy  to  the  abraded  eurfiuie,  and  difters  evi- 
dently from  common  pus;  after  some  time  the  secretion  booomes 
altered,  and  the  edges  of  the  eore  lo«e  their  sharp  aspect  and  lieeame 
rounded  off,  tJie  inflammatory  ai*eola  disappuiii^s,  small  granulatiotia 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  it  gradually  heaU,  Itjavnng  a 
hardened  red  mark  or  cicatrix^  which  is  very  apt  t^j  break  a^airu 

Simple  Okancre, — This  is  tlie  most  common  form  in  which  the 
dieease  appears  at  the  present  day.  In  general  features  it  resoniblflB 
the  Hunter! an  chancre  just  described ;  but  the  base  of  the  8ore  is 
free  from  hardness^  and  it  is  not  attended  with  eigne  of  irritation  or 
inflammation. 

In  irritaUe  chancre  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  red,  and  bleeds  on  tha 
least  touch;  it  is  painful,  often  of  irregular  appearance,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  spread  whenever  it  is  excited  by  iiTit&ting  applications. 

The  imfamed  chancre  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  ven4^^eal 
aore  when  it  is  attacked  by  inflammation ;  here  the  sore,  gencnJIy 
in  consequence  of  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  becomes  paiii- 
ful,  red,  and  swollen ;  the  regular  appearance  of  the  sore  is  lost,  tins 
edges  are  removed  by  grayish  or  black  slongbs,  and  the  secretions 
from  the  part  are  of  a  very  acrid  and  irritating  character. 

Slotighing  chancre  generally  occurs  in  persons  of  broken-dcwrn 
constitution,  or  who  have  injured  their  health  by  debauchery  and 
excesses  of  various  kinds ;  it  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  ^vc 
themselves  up  to  drinking,  &c.,  while  under  the  use  of  mercury. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  original  sore  and  the  surrounding  parts  are 
rapidly  destroyed  by  foul  sloughs  or  gangrene;  and  unless  the  utmost 
attention  be  paid^  the  unfortunate  sufferer  may  lose  the  greater  pM^^^ 
of  the  sexual  organ.  ^^^H 

Syphilis  is  a  disease  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  treat  for  htm- 
self,  unless  he  is  beyond  the  call  of  a  physician,  Un fortunately, 
many  of  those  who  are  attacked  by  this  dreadful  malady  are  »o  utn- 
atcd  that  they  are  obliged  to  doctor  themselves.  For  tlje  benefit  of 
such,  I  give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  treatment.  It  is  iui}H>!i$iUlt* 
for  me  to  give  the  treatment  iu  complete  detail  that  will  apply  to 
every  individual  ea^e.  The  truth  is,  that  every  case  mus^t  be  studied 
by  itself.  By  c^vrelessly  treating  one's  self  with  this  dimjiisi',  ra*^t  »e* 
rious  results  frequently  happen.  (For  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject see  Gon^yrrhopa,) 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  cliancre  ifl  looal  and  can$tUuUa9^ 
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al.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  local  means,  and  shall  point  out  a 
lew  remedies  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed.  The 
virus  fii'st  elicits  a  local  sore,  but  four  or  five  days  may  pass  over 
before  the  virus  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  passes 
Into  the  blood,  to  produce  what  are  called  constitutional  symptoms. 

This  fact  leads  us  to  a  tii'st  rule  in  the  treatment  of  chancre.  As 
Boon  as  any  sore  or  pimple  appeal's  on  the  sexual  organs  atler  im- 
pure coitus,  it  should  be  immediately  cauterized,  by  passing  over  it 
lightly  a  stick  oHun-ar  caustic ;  this  may  be  done  twice  in  succes- 
sion, but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the  caustic  firmly  on  the 
sore,  or  carry  it  beyond  the  edges ;  our  object  is  merely  to  destroy 
the  surf  ace  which  secretes  the  virus  ;  a  piece  of  tine  dry  lint  should 
then  be  placed  over  the  sore,  and  supported  by  any  convenient  baud- 
age.  When  the  eschar  (scab,  caused  by  the  caustic)  falls  off,  the 
caustic  may  be  applied  a  second  time  in  the  same  way,  as  a  precau- 
tion. Even  when  the  sore  has  existed  for  five  or  six  days  before  it 
has  been  noticed,  this  mode  of  treatment  may  be  employed  I 
should  here  observe  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  simple  and  indu- 
rated chancre. 

When  the  eschar  has  fallen  off  the  sore  should  be  dressed  with 
some  mild  astringent  or  gently-stimulating  application.  The  zme 
cintrnent^  weakened  by  the  addition  of  one-third  part  of  spermaceti 
ointment,  is  a  very  useful  one;  some  practitioners  recommend  the 
hla>ck  wash;  if  there  be  much  pain  and  soreness  in  the  ulcer  the 
following  will  be  beneficial : 

Prepared  lard,  eight  oonoei; 
Wine  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 

A  weak  solution  of  alum,  applied  with  lint,  also  forms  an  excel- 
lent dressing.    During  the  use  of  these  means  the  patient  should. 
live  as  quietly  as  circumstances  will  permit  him,  and  avoid  all  ex- 
cesses in  food,  drink,  exercise,  &c.   The  dressings  should  be  changed 
at  least  three  times  every  day. 

Under  this  treatment  common  chancre  will  usually  heal  in  a  short 
time.  The  other  forms  of  chancre  require  a  somewhat  different  trcat- 
incnt,  according  to  their  nature.  If  the  sore  be  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  we  must  not  think  of  applying  caustic  or  any  exciting 
remedies;  the  organ  or  ulcered  part  should  be  wrapped  up  in  lint, 
moistened  with  tepid  water  or  Goulard  water,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk ;  the  patient  should  keep  as  much  at  rest  as  pos- 
Bible,  live  low,  and  take  an  opening  draught  occasionally.  For 
irritable  chancre  the  best  local  dressing  is  the  opiate  cerate  men* 
tioned  above,  or  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  opium 
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"We  Ivavo  now  to  speak  of  the  constitutional  treatment  of  cliancre.5 
Wlien  the  means  already  nientioTied  have  been  apph'ed  early  tOidJ 
assiduously,  the   patient   has  a  great  chance  of  e&cajiing  what  u 
culled  aecondury  syphilis;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  wonld  not  advise | 
tlie  nse  of  inerciiry  fur  any  primary  venereal  sore  except  tha  itidt^l 
rated  one.     Experience  allows  that  t)»id  form  of  sore  is  very  ot\eii , 
followed  by  g^eenodary  or  eonstitutional  symptoms,  and  that  the  cnre  j 
of  the  sore  itself  is  ha8tened  by  the  nse  of  mercury*     It  is  impoa-  j 
flible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  employment  of  this  powerful  remedy  ^ 
which  shall  suit  every  individual  case.     Generally  speaking,  the  I 
safest  preparations  that  can  be  employed  are  iodide  of  potasnutr^ 
in'  doses  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  bichlarule  of  mercnry 
in  doses  of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain.     Slionld  the  mercury^  ae  it  some- 
times does,  occasion  much  griping  or  purging,  three  grains  of  the 
extract  ot  henhane  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  oi  opium  may  be  added 
to  the  evening  dose ;  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  push  the  mercury 
beyond  touching  the  gums.     The  f^recaiitions  to  be  observed  during 
a  course  of  mercury  will  be  noticed  when  I  treat  of  con»titutiofud 
syphilis* 

SECONDARY   BTMPTOM8,   OB  CONSTITUTIONAL   STPHILIB, 

Bubo, — The  virus  which  is  secreted  by  a  syphilitic  sore  maji^l 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  part,  and  conveyed  by  them 
to  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic  glands  situate  in  the  groin,  where 
it  excites  inflammation  ;  tlie  gland  thus  inflamed  and  swollen  U 
called  a  huho.  This  swelling  generally  commences  on  the  see»»nd  or 
third  week  after  the  appearance  of  tJie  chancre;  it  may  be  nsherc»<i 
in  by  shivering  and  symptoms  of  fever ;  but.  generally  speaking,  the 
patient's  attention  is  first  directed  to  it  by  some  pain,  stiflbess,  or 
uneasiness  about  the  groin,  and  on  examination  he  tinds  a  small 
knot  or  tumor;  this  gradually  increases  in  size  and  then  as  gradu- 
ally disappears,  or  it  may  suppurate  and  break,  continuing  to  dis- 
charge matter  for  weeks  or  months;  in  some  cases,  however,  tlie 
bubo  will  remain  obstinately  stationary  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

When  a  huho  tirst  appears  we  should  endeavor  to  keep  it  from 
suppurating  by  applying  the  tincture  of  iodine^  aud  hj  comumsinnf 
it  with  a  tight  bandage. 

If  the  inflammation  is  very  active  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
leeches. 

If  suppuration  approaches  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do,  wd 
should  apply  poultices  to  favor  the  rapid  formation  of  the  pus, 

Secondary  symptoms  are  those  which  make  their  m  um 

after  the  venereal  viru^  has  been  carried  into  the  blood  {i\>  kQf 
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ere,  or  syphilitic  bubo;  they  very  seldom  come  on  before  the  second 
week,  generally  towards  the  fifth,  sixtli,  or  eij^hth  week,  but  occa 
Bionally  later.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  length  of  time  may  ela[>se 
between  the  occurrence  of  chancre  and  the  subsequent  breaking-out 
of  sec«indary  symptoms ;  still,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  tlia*" 
the  stories  of  confirmed  syphilis  having  appeared  several  years  after 
infection  are  fabulous. 

SOEE  THROAT. 

This  form  of  secondary  syphilis  occurs  very  frequently,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  common  sore  throat;  on  looking  into  the  back  of 
"the  throat  we  see  a  dusky  redness,  and  here  and  there  circular  or 
semicircular  patches,  covered  with  a  whitish  and  very  tenacious 
secretion ;  these  patches  often  occupy  the  surface  of  each  tonsil ; 
they  may  remain  indolent  for  a  length  of  time,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  ulcerate,  iind  form  deep  irregular  sores ;  in  ordinary  cases  the 
pain,  inflammation,  and  swelling  are  much  less  than  what  we  find 
in  common  sore  throat. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  using  gargles,  or  in  touching  the 
sores  with,  some  stimulating  application.  As  a  gargle,  the  followhig 
will  be  found  useful : 

Diluted  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm, 
Decoction  of  cinchona  bark,  four  ounces. 

To  stimulate  the  ulcers,  they  may  be  touched  occasionally  with 
a  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic  (fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water). 

coNSTrrunoNAL  treatment  of  secoxdart  stmptohs. 

When  secondary  symptoms,  such  as  coppery  spots  on  the  skin, 
Bore  throat,  &c.,  make  their  appearance  after  chancre,  mercury 
must  be  at  once  employed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  present- 
ly to  be  mentioned. 

Mercury  may  be  administered  for  the  cure  of  syphilis  in  either 
of  two  ways — viz.,  as  an  ointment  by  friction,  or  internally.  Tlie 
choice  of  the  form  in  which  this  remedy  should  be  used  must  depend 
on  several  circumstances;  its  internal  administration  is  usually  the 
more  convenient,  but  some  patients  cannot  bear  mercury  when 
taken  into  the  stomach ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  frictions. 

The  method  of  employing  mercurial  unction  is  very  simple;  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  hlxie  ointment  (mild  mercurial  oint- 
ment) should  be  rubbed  in  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  or  le<» 
before  a  fire  every  alternate  night.  The  frictions  should  be  alter- 
nately on  the  lower  extremities  and  in  the  direction  of  the  hair,  in 
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order  to  avoid,  as  much  m  pOB&ible,  irritation  of  the  skiD.  Id  some 
cashes  where  concealment  is  iiece&sarj',  instead  of  friction  on  the 
let;B,  a  drachm  of  the  ointment  may  be  placed  in  the  armpil  ou 
going  to  bed.  -  ..«.  ..  H 

The  best  preparation  of  raercurj'  for  internal  use  is  the  blue  pill  f^^ 
of  this,  five  grains  in  the  form  of  pill  maj  be  taken  night  and 
morning.     Should  it  can^e  pain  in  the  boweU  or  purging,  a  small  H 
qnantity  of  opium  (uoe-sixth  of  a  grain)  may  be  added  to  each  pill;  ^^ 
but  if  the  purging  be  severe,  and  continue  for  more  than  two  oj 
three  days,  the  use  of  mercury  must  he  suspended. 

I  have  ah*eady  said  that  mercury  u  a  remedy  unsuited  tor  cer- 
tain states  of  the  constitution ;  when,  therefore,  the  general  health 
i.if  the  patient  will  not  admit  of  his  undergoing  a  merenrial  course, 
we  must  employ  a  remedy  which  is  scarcely  less  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  secondary  syphilis.  This  remedy  h  the  iodide  ^ 
potash;  four  grains  may  be  added  to  a  quart  of  tlie  coniponud 
decoction  of  sarsapariUa,  and  the  whole  taken  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  The  iodide  must  he  gi^adnally  increased  until  the  patient  1 
takes  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  the  above  quantity  of  vehicle  during 
tlie  day.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  obtain  the  compound  decoc- 
\um  of  sarsaparillfi,  the  simple  decoction,  or  a  decoction  o^^uaiacumy 
with  a  few  grains  of  nitre,  will  answer.  Jn  case*  of  foul»  sloughing 
ulcers  which  occur  in  debilitated  subjects,  nutritious  diet,  with  opiate 
at  night  and  the  iodide  of  iron ^  will  aiford  the  best  chance  of  cure. 
The  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  e^yrup  or  of 
pill ;  the  quantity  to  commence  with  is  two  grains,  which  may  ht 
gradually  increased  to  ten  daily. 

SYRIKGES. 
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A  large  variety  of  gyringes  are  now  need  by  physicians.  Besides 
the  ordinary  rubber  and  other  syringes  for  injecting  into  the  bowels, 
we  have  Jhe  posterior  nasal  syri,nge  for  injecting  beliind  the  soft 
palate  in  the  nares.  This  is  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh 
of  the  nose.  (See  Catarrh.)  We  also  have  syringes  for  the  ear,  the 
larynx,  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  the  womb.  Some 'of  these  are 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

Every  family  should  be  provided  with  some  convenient  syringe 
for  the  bowels.     (See  Constipation^  Treatment  of.) 


lahtmobil  fnuxQa. 


TOniEUOB  StABAL  8YRINfl& 


SYRUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA. 

This  remedy  has  been  proposed  for  consumption.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  tonic  effects  of  this  preparation  are 
Tery  decided ;  but  it  is  yet  on  trial. 


TARTAR-EMETIC. 

Tartar-emetic,  or  the  tartrate  of  antimony.     Of  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  this  is  the  most  to  be  depended  on,  and  when 
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given  in  appropriate  doses  is  capable  of  fulfilling  every  purpose  foi 
which  aiitiinonial  remedies  are  r'mployed.  The  action  of  this  salt 
varies  according  to  the  dose,  and  tlie  state  of  the  system  aj  the  time 
of  its  administration.  In  doses  of  three  or  four  grains  it  acts  power 
fully  as  an  emetic,  and  the  safest  plan  of  exhibiting  it  with  this 
intention  is*  by  dissolving  three  or  four  grains  in  half  a  teacupful 
of  water,  and  giving  a  tablespoonful  of  the  solution  every  ten  min- 
utes till  free  vomiting  takes  place.  Tartar-emetic  is  not  so  much 
used  as  formerly. 

Tartar  emetic,  when  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
.produces  an  eruption  on  the  skin  resembling  that  of  cow-pox,  and 
is  on  this  account  frequently  employed  as  a  means  of  counter-irri- 
tation. A  hot  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  rubbed  in  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  flannel,  produces  pustules  of  a  smaller  size,  which  heal  up 
without  leaving  any  marks  on  the  skin.  This  last  method  of 
counter-irritation  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  females. 

TAR-WATER. 

This  is  prepared  by  "  stirring  a  pint  of  tar  with  half  a  gallon  of 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  allowing  the  tar  to  subside,  and 
straining  the  liquid." 

Tar-water  is  an  excellent  domestic  remedy  for  the  purposes  of 
inhalation.  (See  Inhalations,)  It  is  entirely  safe,  and  may  be 
used  freely.  Its  efiect^  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
are  certainly  agreeable.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tar-water  and 
paregoric  has  a  soothing  effect  when  inhaled. 

TEETH,  DISEASES  OF,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF. 

The  art  of  dentistry  of  modern  times  has  revolutionized  the 
management  of  the  teeth  and  the  treatment  of  their  diseases. 

In  spite  of  all  our  care  the  teeth  will  decay,  although  this  decay 
may  be  retarded,  and  within  certain  limits  prevented,  by  diligently 
brushing  and  cleansing  the  teeth.  But  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  merely  cleansing  our  teeth.  If  we  have  any  pride  whatever, 
or  any  desire  for  our  future  comfort,  we  should  from  time  to  time 
have  our  teeth  examined  by  a  good  dentist,  follow  his  advice,  and 
submit  to  his  treatment  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  all  the  teeth 
cleaned.  There  may  be  cavities  that  need  filling  with  gold  or 
amalgam.  There  may  be  some  which  have  been  neglected  too 
long  and  must  be  extracted.  Decayed  teeth  are  frequently  the 
cause  of  bad  breath.    (See  Bad  Breath.) 
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No  one  sbonld  now  be  afraid  to  visit  the  dentist  on  account  of  fear 
of  pain.  By  the  aid  of  nitrous  oxide  (''  lautijhing-^as  "),  jether,  and 
chh>rororni  it  i.-.  now  possible  to  extract  teeth  witliont  any  pain  what- 
ever. The  laughing-gas  can  certainly  be  taken  with  very  little  ri>V 
indeed.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  bad  eflects  from  it,  though  I 
have  seen  it  given  to  quite  young  children,  and  adults  in  conii)ar- 
atively  delicate  health. 

Parents  owe  it  to  their  children  to  watch  their  teeth,  to  see  that 
they  regularly  brush  them  every  day,  or  better  still,  after  each  meal ; 
and  that  they  are  early  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  dentist. 

Nearly  all  cases  of  toothache  are  prevental)ls  ly  carrying  out 
the  principles  I  have  indicated.    (See  Toothache.) 

The  following  hints  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  I  extract  from 
Shaw's  treatise  on  this  subject : 


^^This  is  a  deposit  almost  wholly  composed  of  lime  and  animal 
matter,  in  various  proportions,  frequently  found  upon  the  teeth. 
Its  source  and  mode  of  deposit  arc  uncertain.  Dr.  Harris  gives  an 
excellent  summary  of  what  is  known  on  this  subject,  and  declares 
that  ^  the  conclusion  appears  to  us  irresistible,  that  this  earthy  mat- 
ter is  chiefly  a  salivary  deposit,  and  takes  place  in  the  following 
manner:  It  is  precipitated  from  the  saliva  as  this  fluid  entcra  the 
mouth  upon  the  suriace  of  the  teeth,  opposite  the  openings  in  th6 
ducts,  from  which  it  is  poured.  To  this  its  particles  become  agglu- 
tinated by  the  mucus  always  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  upon 
them.  Particle  after  particle  is  deposited,  until  it  sometimes  accu- 
mulates in  such  quantities  that  nearly  all  the  teeth  are  almost  en- 
tirely encrusted  with  it.'  When  fii-st  deposited,  tartar  is  soft  and 
creamy  in  its  appearance;  but  jf  allowed  to  remain,  it  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  animal  matter  and  water,  and,  as  the  lime  predominates 
in  its  composition,  becomes  harder,  and  clings  with  great  tenacity 
to  the  teeth. 

"  The  adhesion  of  the  tartar  to  the  teeth  does  not  directly  induce 
decay ;  but  indirectly,  through  the  irritation  of  the  gums  which  it 
occasions,  it  greatly  promotes  this  malady.  The  deposit  of  tartar 
usually  commences  on  the  teeth  at  the  edges  of  the  gums.  While 
Boft  it  does  not  much  interfeiH)  with  these  structures,  but  as  it  gets 
harder  tlie  gums  are  irritated  and  become  inflamed. 


^^  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  a  bard  brush,  for  if  the  gums  be 
tender,  either  the  brush  will  not  te  allowed  to  touch  them,  as  is 
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osuHlly  tlio  case,  and  hence  the  teeth  will  not  be  cleansed  at 
edges  of  the  gums  (the  very  places  where  cleansiing  is  mo>t  iiiipor- 
tant) ;  or  else  the  gums  will  be  unnecessarilj  lacerated  nnd  inflamed 
Besides,  quite  contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  a  soft  brush  ia  any 
case  cleans  better  than  a  hard  one.  In  using  the  brush,  it  &houJd 
bo  applied  to  the  lingual  as  well  aa  to  the  labial  surface  of  the  terth, 
and  it  should  also  be  carried  over  them  lengtliwise  afl  well  as  cross- 
wise. 

{For  receipts  for  tooth-patcders  see  Prescriptions.) 
''  Dead  teeth  and  roots  are  frequently  kept  in  the  moutli  under 
the  impression  that  they  prevent  the  cheek  falling.  When  the 
front  teeth  are  lost  the  lip  falls,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect 
from  the  apixjiu^anee  of  the  face  that  a  posteinor  tooth  had  been 
removed.  This  objection  to  the  removal  of  a  tooth  or  rcM>tt  it 
therefore  less  puerile  than  mistaken  ;  it  may  serve  for  an  excuse, 
but  it  never  can  constitute  an  intelligent  reason.  And  for  a  patient 
to  endure  the  pain  and  baneful  contingencies  of  diseased  teeth  on 
this  account,  ia  folly  in  tlie  extreme. 

"  Even  if  the  loss  of  a  diseased  tooth  were  alightly  apparent,  the 
author  thinks  that  itft  deleterious  effects  on  the  health  would,  io 
many  cases,  give  the  face  a  more  sunken  appeai^nee  than  would 
result  from  its  loss.  When  several  of  the  posterior  teeth  have  be^o 
lost  there  may  possibly  be  some  appearance  of  it  in  the  face;  bmt 
til  is  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  pra^ 
ence  of  so  many  decaying  and  dead  teeth  in  the  moutK*' 
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TVhen  the  first  teeth  are  about  to  pierce  the  gums  a  certain  train 
of  symptoms  usually  occurs;  these  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  mistaken  for  disordered  actions ;  the  edges  of 
the  gum  where  the  tooth  is  about  to  come  through  presents  a  slight 
ridge  or  eminence  ;  the  infant  becomes  a  little  uneasy  at  night,  cries 
frequently,  and  carries  its  fingers  to  the  mouth ;  the  point  of  the  gum 
just  alHjve  the  tooth  now  becomes  red  and  sore;  it  softens,  then  is 
covered  with  a  white  poiut,  and  at  length  tte  crown  of  the  tooth 
makes  its  appearance. 

AVliile  the  symptcims  wliich  accompany  dentition  am  of  the  local 
and  mild  character  just  described,  the  process  may  be  regarded  as 
nutural.  In  many  cases,  liowever,  the  symptoms  iwjcompanying  the 
eruption  of  the  milk  teeth  are  much  more  severe;  the  child  is  more 
or  less  feverish  ;  the  digestive  organs  are  deranged*  and  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea  supervene ;  finally  the  local  irritation  in  the  mouth  ma/ 
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extend  to  the  norvous  eystoin,  and  excite  either  general  convulsioua 
wr  an  almost  endless  variety  of  nervous  disorders. 

I  shall  effliinine  each  of  these  aflections  successively. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  difiBcnlt  teething  is  sympathe- 
tic fever  ;  the  febrile  symptoms  occur  with  various  degrees  of  inten- 
sity, in  some  cases  being  very  slight,  in  othere  extremely  severe. 
Slight  feverish  action  need  excite  little  apprehension  ;  but  when  the 
gkin  is  very  hot,  when  the  child  becomes  exceedingly  restless  and 
refuses  to  take  the  breast,  we  must  not  neglect  the  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance of  the  vascular  system,  lest  dangerous  consequences  follow. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  whenever  any  serious  ac- 
cidents accompany  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  we  should  have  recourse 
to  the  simple  but  efficacious  operation  of  lancing  the  gums ;  this 
tDay  be  done  with  a  gum-lancet  or  even  a  common  pen-knife,  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  being  placed  over  the  point  where  the  tooth 
is  about^to  come  through;  a  cut  may  be  made  until  the  blade  is  felt 
to  grate  against  the  edge  of  the  tooth.  The  operation  may  be  re- 
peated three,  four,  or  even  six  times,  on  every  alternate  day,  should 
circumstances  require.  To  calm  the  general  disturbance,  tepid  batlis 
will  be  found  useful,  and  the  bowels  may  be  opened  with  manna^ 
the  syrup  ofsenna^  or  a  few  grains  of  calomel.  No  one  who  is  not 
a  physician  should  on  any  account  administer  opvwm,  by  itself  to 
infants  of  tender  age. 

The  febrile  disturbance  now  alluded  to  is  often  accompanied  by 
diarrhoea^  or  looseness  of  the  bowels ;  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  frequent  accident  of  teething.  When  the  diarrhoea  does  not 
last  beyond  four  or  five  days,  it  is  attended  with  no  danger ;  but  in 
many  cases  the  looseness  continues  beyond  this  period,  and  is  in- 
creased at  the  appearance  of  each  new  tooth ;  the  child  occasionally 
▼omits  up  its  food ;  the  face  assumes  an  unhealthy,  dull,  and  leaden 
look ;  the  flesh  wastes  away ;  and  the  little  patient  may  be  suddenly 
cut  off  by  convulsions,  or  perish  in  a  state  of  great  esliaustion  and 
debility. 

Far  from  oonsidering,  then,  the  diarrhoea  which  accompanies 
teething  to  an  useful  flux  that  should  not  be  interfered  with,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  restrained  whenever  the  looseness  continues 
beyond  a  few  days,  or  seems  to  affect,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  tlie  gen- 
eral health  of  the  infant.  Lancing  the  gums  must  be  had  recourse  to 
here,  as  in  the  former  ease ;  the  state  of  the  skin,  which  in  old  cases  of 
this  kind  is  generally  dry  and  hard,  must  be  improved  by  the  use  of 
the  tepid  bath  twice  a  week.  Should  the  looseness  be  attended  with 
any  signs  of  inflammation  about  the  abdomen,  then  we  must  endeavor 
to  remove  this  state,  without  reducing  too  much  the  strength  of  our 
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Kttle  patient ;  warm  fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  belly  ;  email 
doses  of  ij>eeacuan  (two  grains  every  three  or  four  honrs)  may  be  gi  vet*^ 
unless  vomiting  accompany  the  diarrhoea.  The  brarmde  of  potas* 
mtmy  or  pej.>mny  or  the  suhnitrate  of  hwmuth  may  be  given  in  the 
proper  doses,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Vomiting  generally  arises  from  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
Btoma^^h;  it  can  only  be  relieved  by  removing  the  irritation  of  tlie 
gmns  on  which  if  depends;  this  may  be  done  by  the  means alreaidy 
pointed  out;  and  the  same  laxative  medicines  should  be  adminis- 
tered (unless  dian-hoja  exists),  and  the  quantity  of  food  given  in  tha 
twenty-four  hours  must  he  diminislied.  Oxalate  of  oeriutn  may 
be  given  for  the  vomiting — a  very  little  dry  on  the  tongue. 

But  the  most  dangerous  affection  to  which  children  are  subject 
during  the  period  of  teething  is  conrnlsions.  Tlie  severity  of  the 
symptoms  coimected  with  the  nervous  system  is  extremely  variona; 
in  some  cases  we  have  nothing  hut  an  undue  degi^e  t»f  sl^pineas ; 
in  otiiers  the  effects  on  the  general  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
are  shown  by  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  starting  in  the  sleep,  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  partial  paralysis,  squinting,  irregular  movement*  of 
the  muscles;  in  a  word^  by  an  ahnost  endless  variety  of  nerrous 
disorders*     Thus,  in*egular  motions  similar  to  St.  Yitus's  daooe  are 

(See  Convulsions,) 
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often  connected  with  difficult  toetliing, 


LOCKED  JAW,  OR  TETANUS. 


■ 


Tetanus  is  characterized  by  violent  and  painful  contractions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  bcxiy, 
accompanied  with  tension  and  permanent  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
affected ;  the  mental  faculties  and  power  of  aensation  remaining 
unimpaired. 

The  approach  of  this  painful  and  dangerous  disease  is  seldom 
announced  by  any  premonitory  signs.  In  general  the  earl  rest 
symptom  is  a  feeling  of  stiff'ness  about  the  neck  and  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  which  in  most  case^  is  first  observed  on  awaking  in  the 
morning,  or  after  sleeping  during  the  day;  this  increased  and  ex* 
tends  to  the  jaws,  while  the  throat  becomes  dry  and  slightly  sore. 
The^^e  symptoms,  however,  so  froquently  occur  IVnm  exposure  to  cui> 
rents  of  air  or  Other  circumstances,  and  wear  off  without  putting 
the  piUicnt  to  much  incouvcniencCj  that  at  the  conmiencement  of 
this  disorder  they  ar^  generally  overlooked.  But  a  train  of  symp- 
toms soon  followg  which  distinguish  this  from  all  other  diaeanel. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws  become  rigid,  pitinful,  and  art 
occasioDnlly  seized  with  spasms;  the  patient  tlien  finds  oonsiderft^ 
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ble  difficulty  in  opening  liis  mouth ;  the  power  of  svallow/ng  is 
iuapaired ;  and  before  long  a  sudden  spasm  brings  the  teetli  firmly 
in  contact,  so  tliat  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  by  the  most  pow- 
erful eflbrts.  If  the  spasms  and  rigidity  do  not  extend  to  other 
muscles  the  disease  is  called  trismus  or  locked  Jaw,  which,  though 
a  less  painful  form  than  that  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
limbs  are  aifected,  can  scarcely  be  co^jsidbred  as  less  dangerous. 
The  next  circumstance  which  generally  takes  place  is  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  accompanied  with 
violent  pain  about  the  midriff  or  diaphragm ;  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  spasmodic  action  and  rigidity  having  extended  to  the  muscles 
of  the  chest ;  but  although  the  violent  and  painful  contractions 
about  the  chest,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  breathing,  are  much 
more  severe  at  one  time  than  at  another,  they  never  entirely  cease, 
and  constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  patient's  suffering  throughout 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  muscles  of  the  belly  are  drawn  in 
towards  the  spine,  and  in  some  cases  become  as  hard  as  a  board. 
"When  the  disease  is  at  its  height  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  also 
rendered  stiff,  and  partake  of  the  general  spasm,  which  is  some- 
times so  violent  that  the  body  is  bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  its 
whole  weight  bearing  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  hips,  or 
sometimes  on  the  heels ;  in  other  instances,  again,  the  body  is  bent 
80  as  to  rest  upon  the  forehead  and  toes ;  but  this  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  lateral  incurvation  is  still  more  rare.  We  have  had 
several  patients  with  chronic  tetanus  under  our  charge,  in  whom 
the  trunk  and  limbs  wete  perfectly  rigid.  In  such  cases  the  indi- 
vidual is  completely  helpless,  and  lies  on  his  back. 

The  extraordinary  postures  into  which  the  body  is  thrown  dur- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  spasms,  the  strangely  and  frightfully  distorted 
appearance  of  the  features,  caused  by  the  s])asmodic  contmction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  expression  of  laughter 
or  grinning  which  the  countenance  retains  during  the  most  intense 
pain,  unite  in  rendering  the  patient  a  remarkable  but  truly  painful 
object  of  observation.  The  eyes  appear  watery,  and  remain  fixed, 
Btaring,  and  motionless  in  their  orbits ;  sometimes  the  tears  are  seen 
to  trickle  down  the  cheeks ;  and  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  teeth 
are  occasionally  broken  by  the  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaws. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  kind  of  treatment  is  resorted  to  at 
the  oiisct  of  tctiiiius,  because,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  its 
earliest  indications  are  common  to  other  disorders  of  comparatively 
little  importancQ,  and  are  therefore  almost  invariably  overlooked. 
The  first  symptoms  which  alarm  the  patient  are  slight  etiffnetaa 
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about  tlie  jaws,  and  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  gwallowing,  eap^' 
cially  of  fluids.  These  uneiisy  sensations  ai*e  usiwilly  aceonipaiiicd 
or  mou  fallowed  by  a  jiairjfnl  fotiling  of  coiibtnutiuo  uuder  llie 
bveast^bone.  More  importance  is  to  be  attaebed  to  tlie&e  6jnnjtHm», 
if  the  piitient  has  previously  pricked,  bruised,  or  in  any  way  injured 
one  of  hifl  thnnibs  or  fingers,  or  if  he  has  wounded  one  of  his  ti»ca 
in  cutting  a  com;  in  a  word,  if  he  bear  a  wound,  whether  slight  or 
severe,  upon  any  part  of  bis  body  or  limbs,  he  may  then  be  certain 
that  the  indications  above  mentioned  announce  the  approaeh  of  a 
series  of  more  urgent  symptoms,  which  may  soon  place  his  life  in 
imminent  peril.  lie  ought,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavor- 
ing by  acti\'e  measures  to  ward  ofl:'  the  sufferings  with  which  he  k 
threatened. 

TBEATMENT  OF   TETANUS, 

Many  methods  of  treatment  have  been  proposed  and  attempl 
for  tetanus,  but  all  are  uncertain. 

1.  Give  a  grain  of  opium  every  two  or  three  hours- 
Brandy  or  other  stimulants  may  be  given  at  the  same  time 

large  doses* 

2.  Ice  to  the  Bpine,  Tins  may  be  applied  wrapped  in  a  towel 
or  cloth,  or  in  tlie  ice-ba^.     (See  Ice-hags^ 

Important  cures  have  been  claimed  by  tins  method  of  treatment 
alone*     It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  triaL 

3.  The  mhalaiion  of  mther  or  chlorfform  U  all  the  trMtmmi 
Hiai  I  can  recammaid, 

Tartar-emetic  has  been  recommended.  ' 

LOCKED    JAW   OF   INFANTS* 

This  affection  h  ver}^  common  in  warm  climates,  more  eepeciallf 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  wn.^  ibrmerly  compute  to  have  de- 
stroyed upwards  of  a  thiixl  of  tlie  negro  infants  shortly  after  biilh. 

It  usually  occurs  within  the  fii-st  ten  days  after  birth,  and  hsi 
been  ascribed  to  various  cansos,  such  as  irritation  produced  by  ty* 
ing  the  navel  cord,  or  by  subsequent  neglect  of  eleanlintss,  ox{k>- 
sure  to  currents  of  air,  and  irritation  of  the  bowels. 

The  infant,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  disease,  fltppears  \em 
lively  than  usual,  and  is  observed  to  aadc  ifith  some  degree  of  difil* 
cnlty ;  the  jaw  soon  becomes  stiff  and  immovable,  and  the  child, 
Iming  then  rendered  inciipable  of  sucking  the  bi'e^^st  or  of  svvalluw* 
ing,  gradually  sinks,  or  dies  in  convulsions. 

Dissection  has  tlirown  no  light  on  the  nature  of  this  dit=eM-e:  rm 
morbid  appearances  whatever  were  discovered  in  any  of  the  Uidita 
which  we  have  examined. 
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TETTER  OR  SALT  RIIEUM. 

The  names  of  diseases  of  the  skin  are  vcn^  complicated.  I  de- 
scribe the  diseases  under  the  names  by  which  they  are  popularly 
known.  • 

There  are  two  diseases  of  tlie  skin  commonly  called  tetter :  the 
one  is  dry  and  scaly  (psoriasis) ;  the  other  i?  moist,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  running  tetter  (irtipetigo). 

THE  SCALY  TETfER,  OE  DRY  SCALL, 

Is  characterized  by  irregularly  shai)ed  scaly  patches,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  hands  and  arms,  although  tliey  often  appear  on  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Fissui-es  or  cracks  are  very  apt  to  form  in  these  patches, 
and  give  out  a  thin  fluid,  which  is  concreted  into  cnists  or  scabs. 
The  surface  under  these  is  red,  tender,  and  irritable.  This  disor- 
der is  always  attended  with  heat  and  itching,  which  are  more  dis- 
tressing at  one  time  than  at  another.  Sometimes  it  is  periodical, 
vanishing  and  reappearing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
patient  generally  suifers  most  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  which  take  place  during 
those  seasons. 

Persons  with  dark  complexion  and  full  habit  of  body,  whose- 
skin  is  usually  harsh  and  dry,  are  most  subject  to  this  kind^f  tet- 
ter ;  it  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  is 
often  connected  with  gout  and  gravel,  and  is  generally  understood 
to  be  of  a  hereditary  nature,  and  not  contagious. 

Many  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  scaly  tetter  is  a  species  of 
leprosy.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  affections  are  closely  allied,  and  *'ften  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  same  person. 

HUMID,   OB   RUNNING    TETTER, 

Makes  its  appearance  in  circumscribed,  irregular,  round,  or  oval 
shaped  patches  of  small  pustules  closely  set  together,  which,  after 
discharging  their  contents,  continue  to  throw  out  a  thin  acri«l 
matter.  This  dries,  and  forms  into  yellow  or  greenish-colored 
6cal>s,  from  under  the  edges  of  which  the  matter  still  continues 
to  ooze,  giving  rise  to  itching,  or  a  stinging  or  smarting  sen- 
sation accompanied  with  heat.  This  disease  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  may  continue  for  months  or  for  several 
years,  being  kept  up  by  repeated  eruptions  of  pustules.  It  is  nrt 
contagions. 
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This  eruption  often"  breaks  ont  in  children  while  cutting  their 
teeth,  in  yonng  people,  and  in  females  with  fine  delicate  skin 
and  rosy  complexion.  It  generally  appears  in  spring,  and  some- 
times breaks  out  at  that  season  for  several  years  in  succession. 
It  may  be  developed  on  the  neck,  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or 
on  the  limbs;  but  in  children  the  scabs  ai'e  generally  first  ob- 
served on  the  middle  of  the  cheeks,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  nose, 
and  gradually  extend  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth  an'd  round 
the  chin.  The  crusts  «ir  scabs  resemble  dried  honey  in  appear- 
ance. Wlien  they  fall  ofi;  the  skin  appears  red  and  shining,  and 
is  sometimes  deprived  of  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.  When  the 
disease  is  not  prolonged  by  successive  eruptions,  the  cmsts  gen- 
erally dry  up,  and  after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  fall  oiF,  and 
the  skin  gradually  resumes  its  natural  appearanca 

This  affection  is  often  very  diflScult  to  cure  in  old  people,  mon 
especially  when  it  appears  on  the  lower  extremities ;  but  it  is  never 
attended  with  danger. 

Treatment — In  the  commencement  of  this  disorder  frequent 
gentle  doses  of  EpBom  salts ^  or  svlphur  and  cream  of  tartar^  are  to 
be  taken ;  and  during  all  its  stages  the  diet  should  be  sparing,  and 
confined  to  farinaceous  substances  and  milk,  with  a  small  quantity 
of/  animal  food  once  a  day.  It  may  be  necessary  after  some  time 
to  resort  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potash^  with  suiphur  as  pre- 
scribe^  for  dry  tetter. 

The  best  local  treatment  consists  in  dusting  the  parts  with  tuUy 
or  calamine  powder  (oxide  of  zinc),  in  order  to  absorb  the  acrid 
matter  and  thereby  diminish  the  distressing  sensation  of  itching. 
The  constant  application  of  tepid  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads 
with  marsh  mallow,  will  also  afford  great  relief. 

Half  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  barley-water, 
taken  daily,  is  salutary.  If  this  oppre-^s  the  stomach,  it  must  be 
discontinued  for  a  few  days,  and  tlie  wiimi  bath  employed  occa- 
sionally. In  long-continued  cases,  which  have  resisted  the  reme- 
dies usually  employed,  this  treatment  seldom  fails  in  effecting  a 
cure  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half.  (For  oiket 
reniarTcs  on  treatment,  see  Eczema,  under  Skin,  Diseases  of.) 


TFIERMOMETER  IN  MEDICINE. 

The  thermometer  is  now  much  used  in  the  study  of  diseaaa 
There  are  different  varieties  constructed  expressly  for  medical  ufe. 
The  best  form  is  the  self-registering  axilla  therm/>meter.    In  order 
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to  test  the  temperature  of  the  patient  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
should  be  kept  in  the  armpit  (axilhi)  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
In  health  the  temperature  in  the  *arm])it  should  be  98.4°  or  98.5® 
Fahrenheit.  It  ranges  between  92*^  and  100*^.  It  is  higher  in  the 
tropics  than  in  cold  regions  by  a  degree.  It  is  higher  in  children 
tlian  in  adults  by  one  or  two  degrees.  This  temperature  is  variously 
modified  hy  disease.    Hence  the  value  of  the  thermometer. 

Ill  scarlet  fever  the  tem])erature  rises  to  108*^,  110°,  or  112°;  in 
luDg  fever  and  typhoid  it  rises  to  104°,  105°. 

The  temperature  varies  from  day  to  day  in  many  diseases,  and 
with  the  hour  of  the  day.  Ilencc  i)hysicians  who  are  accustomed  to 
use  the  thermometer  can,  by  its  aid,  determine  the  character  of  the 
disease  and  its  progress  for  better  or  for  worse  from  day  to  day. 

TOE-NAIL,  INGROWING   OR  INVERTED. 

This  affection  is  sometimes  exceedingly  painful,  and  may  cause 
great  distress.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  nail  sink  into  the  flesh 
and  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
wearing  tight  boots. 

The  best  treatment  is  to  scrape  the  nail  very  thin  indeed  with  a 
bit  of  glass.     The  earlier  this  treatment  is  resorted  to  the  better. 

Next  press  some  bits  of  cotton  wool  beneath  the  nail,  so  as  to 
separate  it  from  the  inflamed  and  chafed  flesh.  This  treatment 
will  usually  give  relief.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  nail  in 
certain  cases,  but  this  operation  is  not  advised  by  physicians  so 
much  as  formerl}'.  If  actual  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  best 
treatment  will  be  the  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  firmly  applied  over 
the  toe.    (See  Ulcers.) 

TiaDOULOUREUX,  OR  NEURALGIA  OF  THE  FACE. 

Tic-douloureux  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  a  painful  affec- 
tion of  certain  nerves  of  the  face.  It  may  be  seated  in  one  of  the 
temples,  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  under  the  eye,  or  in  the  gums ; 
sometimes  the  pain  attacks  one  side  of  the  head  and  face,  and  may 
extend  to  the  eye. or  ear.  But  although  this  affection  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  face,  it  may  nevertheless  attack  the  e5c- 
tremities  of  the  body,  the  female  breast,  the  liver,  the  womb,  or  any 
other  internal  organ,  and  has  in  many  instances  been  known  to  fol- 
low dteeases  of  the  skin ;  fi.»r  example,  it  frequently  succeeds  the 
disorder  called  shingles,  before  described.  The  pain  2omes  on  in 
paroxysms,  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  differs  from  that  which  accom- 
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panics  inflammation.  The  patient  describes  it  as  being  lancinating 
stabbing,  sudden,  and  excruciating.  In  severe  cases  the  pain  U 
increased  by  the  slightest  touch,  shaking  of  the  room,  or  even  by 
blowing  upon  the  piH-t,  or  by  the  least  bodily  exertion ;  and,  when 
constant,  delirium  is  sometimes  the  consequence.  In  some  instances 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  face  are  observed,  and  the  tears  are 
seen  to  run  down  the  cheeks.  There  is  perhaps  no  disease  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  liable,  accompanied  with  more  intense  sutiering 
than  that  which  results  from  the  more  severe  forms  of  tic-douloui'enx. 
The  attacks  at  first  are  comparatively  mild,  do  not  occur  frequently, 
nor  continue  long  ;  but  when  the  disease  is  confirmed  they  last  for 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  may  recur  after  very  irregular 
intervals,  without  the  slightest  warning  or  any  apparent  cause  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  long  duration  or  constant 
return  of  severe  pain  may  render  the  patient's  existence  a  wretched 
burden,  yet  it  appears  to  have  very  little  effect  in  abridging  the 
period  of  life. 

Tic-douloureux,  whether  seated  in  the  face  or  in  any  external 
or  internal  part  or  oi^an  of  the  body,  is  distinguished  from  inflam- 
matory disorders  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  it  appears  and 
disappears, — the  absence  of  swelling,  redness,  heat  of  the  part,  and, 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  symptoms  which  characterize  inflammation, 
with  the  exception  of  pain.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
in  persons  of  an  irritable  habit  of  body  the  violence  of  the  pain 
sometimes  occasions  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  disease  we  know  nothing.  But  often  a  de- 
cayedtooth,  or  a  disordered  state  of  stomach  and  bowels,  or  general 
debility,  may  act  as  exciting  causes. 

Treatment. — {For  Treatment  see  Neuralgiay  Treatment  of.)  Tie- 
douloureux  is  to  be  treated  like  neuralgia  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

TONGUE-TIE. 

Infants  who  cannot  or  do  not  suck  readily  are  frequently  called 
tongue-tied,  and  the  physician  is  asked  to  divide  the  frcmum,  below 
the  tongue  in  order  to  cure.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  malady 
usually  exists  in  the  imagination  of  the  nurse.  The  cases  where 
the  tongue  needs  to  be  liberated  in  this  way  are  very  rare  indeed. 
If  the  tong^ie  can  he  put  out  of  the  mouth  leyond  the  lips^  or  can 
touch  the  palate^  no  operation  is  necessary. 

The  operation,  although  apparently  slight,  should  never  be  un- 
dertaken by  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
parte. 
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•   TOOTHACHE.   • 

Sometimes  the  pain  may  be  relieved  immediately  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  creosote  or  carbolic  acid,  or  by  a  little  strong  nitrous 
acid  mixed  with  three  or  taur  times  its  weiglit  of  spirit  of  wine, 
introduced  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  tooth  by  means  of  a  hair- 
pencil  or  a  little  lint.  But  when  the  irritation  extends  to  the  peri- 
osteum or  fibrous  membrane  which  envelop*  the  tooth  and  lines 
its  socket,  the  pain  becomes  permanent  and  exceedingly  distressing. 
The  treatment  in  this  case  consists  in  the  employment  of  warm 
fomentations  of  poppy-heads,  blistering  behind  the  ear,  and  draw- 
ing blood  from  the  gums.  When  by  these  means  the  inflamma- 
tion is  subdued  and  the  pain  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  the  tooth 
should  be  extracted  ;  or  when  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  en- 
tirely subsided,  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with  gold,  zinc,  tinfoil, 
or  whatever  substance  an  experienced  dentist  may  deem  the  most 
appropriate. 

A  tooth  much  decayed  and  often  attended  with  pain  should  cer- 
tainly be  extracted.  This  measure  should  also  be  adopted  when  a 
fungous  growth  begins  to  spring  up  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  de- 
cayed tooth.  But  when  a  tooth  decays  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then 
remains  stationary,  without  occasioning  pain,  it  may  be  serviceable 
for  many  years,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  rashly  interfered 
with. 

Toothache  la  sometimes  intermittent.  For  example,  it  may 
come  on  every  night,  and  wear  off  towards  morning  ;  and  this  some- 
times occurs  in  teeth  apparently  sound,  or  only  slightly  decayed. 
In  all  such  cases  the  tooth  should  not  be  removed  until  a  fair  trial 
has  been  given  to  quinine^  or  the  arsenical  soltUiUm  as  recommend- 
ed under  the  head  of  ague.  It  is  oftentimes  rery  difficult  to  decide 
Avhether  an  apparent  toothache  proceeds  from  a  bad  tooth,  or  is 
a  neuralgia  simply.  The  best  way  to  solve  the  di^calty  is  to  con- 
sult a  dentist.  It  is  impossible  to  relieve  tlie  pain  by  the  ordinary 
remedies  for  neuralgia. 

The  pain  which  arises  from  cutting  the  wisdom  teeth  (so  called) 
may  be  relieved  by  scarifying  the  gums,  and  taking  cooling  saline 
purgatives. 

TRUMPETS  FOR  THE  EAR. 

The  cuts  represent  some  specimens  of  ear-trumpets,  in  which, 
unfortunately,  quite  a  large  number  of  people  are  more  or  less  iu» 
terested. 
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The  best  course  ^o  pursue  when  deafness  comes  on'is  to  consult 
without  delay  some  surgeon,  to  ascertain  the  cau^e  of  the  deafness^ 
and  if  possible  to  have  it  removed.  Oftentimes  it  will  be  found 
that  the  trouble  is  only  due  to  a  collection  of  wax,  that  will  l)e  re- 
vealed to  the  surgeon  by  the  otoscope,  and  may  easily  be  removed 
by  careful  and  persistent  syringing  with  warm  water ;  more  fre- 
quently it  will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  form  of  inflammation  that 
has  extended  from  the  throat  to  the  middle  ear,  but  which,  if  taken 
in  time,  may  be  relieved  or  cured.  The  great  and  criminal  mistaJce 
of  patients  is  to  defer  consulting  medical  advice  for  their  deafne&d 
until  relief  or  cure  is  no  longer  possible.  For  those  who  from  n^- 
lector  from  misfortune  are  afflicted  with  v&ry  severe  and  i/ncuralle 
deafness,  the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  ear-tnmi- 
pet.    Many  object  to  using  these  from  motives  of  delicacy.     This 
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senaitiyeness  is  both  foolish  and  unnecessary.  •  The  incurably  deaf, 
like  the  incurably  blind,  ought  to  meet  tbeir  unpleasant  fate  hon- 
estly and  squarely,  and  should  not  be  ashamed  to  use  any  legiti- 
mate measures  that  may  render  their  existence  more  comfortable. 
Unfortunately  the  best  of  our  trumpets  are  more  conspicuous  and 
unsightly  than  eye-glasses  or  spectacles.  "  Spectaclea  for  the  ears  " 
have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  need  not  be  without  hop%  however,  that  in  future  time  ad 
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VBncing  science  may  devise  some  form  of  ear- trumpet  that  shall. 
be  more  usefal  and  less  annoying  than  those  that  we  now  have. 

TURPENTINE. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  much  employed  for  destroyint^  worms.  Tc 
expel  the  tape-worm  it  is  given  in  tlie  dose  of  an  ounce  and  a  half 
to  two  ounces ;  and  is  also  used  against  other  intestinal  worms  in 
children,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful,  or  twice  or  thrice  that  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  age. 

An  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  a  pint  of  thin  starch,  constitutes  an  excellent  clyster 
(injection)  in  cases  of  flatulent  colic. 

Turpentine  is  a  very  useful  and  safe  counter-irritant  in  all  inter- 
nal inflammatory  diseases,  where  counter-irritation  is  desired.  A 
large  piece  of  folded  flannel,  dipped  in  hot  water  and  wrung  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  then  freely  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  should  \ye 
applied  with  the  least  possible  delay  over  the  part  where  the  pain 
is  most  severely  felt,  and  carefully  covered  with  a  dry  cloth  to  pre- 
vent evaporation ;  this  is  to  be  kept  on  as  long  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it,  and  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
This  method  of  counter-irritation  has  an  excellent  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  blood  to  the  skin,  is  easily  managed,  and  affords  almost 
immediate  relief.  The  external  use  of  turpentine  in  this  manner, 
when  employed  at  the  very  onset,  or  in  mild  cases  of  inflammation, 
is  sometimes  of  decided  service. 

TYPHUS  FEVER  AND  TYPHOID. 

Various  species  of  continued  fever  have  been  described  by  med- 
ical writers,  such  as  nervous,  spotted,  putrid,  malignant,  ship,  and 
jail  fevers;  but  of  late  years  the  observations  of  many  scientilic 
men,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  shown  that  nearly  all 
these  continued  fevers  that  have  been  classed  as  distinct  febrile  dis- 
eases, are  merely  varieties  of  the  fever  of  which  I  now  propose 
to  give  a  brief  description,  and  which,  in  its  mitigated  form  of  ty- 
phus fever,  is  by  far  th^  most  common  kind  of  continued  fever  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  generally  admitted,  that  the  numerous 
forms  under  which  typhus  fever  appears,  are  owing  chiefly  to  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,"  or  other  organs 
with  which  it  frequently  becomes  complicated  ;  thus  giving  rise  to 
many  symptoms  not  manifested  in  the  simple  or  regular  course  of 
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the  disease.  Patient  investigation  has  also  eo^^vinced  nearly  all  the 
medical  men  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
that  typhus  fever,  in  the  great  majority  of  ciises,  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  febrile  diseases  by  a  specific  eruption  of  the  skin,  and 
moreover  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  only  attacks  the  same  individual 
once  in  the  coui-se  of  his  life — thus  obeying  the  law  whicli  governs 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  other  eruptive  diseases. 

Typhus  fever  sometimes  commences  abruptly  ;  at  other  times  it 
is  preceded,  during  several  days,  by  certain  symptoms  which  are 
cjiilod  precursory  or  premonitory.  The  ])atient  feels  low-spirited, 
debilitated,  and  fatigued ;  he  becomes  dull,  morose,  and  ecniplains 
of  a  sensation  of  constriction  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  of 
soreness  or  lassitude  of  the  back  and  limbs.  The  countenance  is 
unusually  pale  and  sallow,  the  eyes  lose  their  natural  brilliancy  and 
«])pear  languid,  the  breath  is  cold  or  fetid,  and  the  appetite  is  lost. 
Tl>ese  symptoms  vary  in  severity.  They  may  be  so  slight  that  the 
patient  does  not  confine  himself  to  his  room,  and  in  some  instances 
tliey  escape  particular  attention.  Observation  has  shown  that 
usually  the  quicker  aiid  shorter  this  premonitory  stage  is,  the  more 
i^evere  and  rapid  will  be  the  subsequent  fever. 

First  stage, — The  fever  begins  with  a  sensation  of  cold  at  the 
loins,  followed  by  shiverings  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  consid- 
erable depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  restlessness,  and  general 
uneasiness.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  fever  in  its  more 
literal  sense  is  manifested.  The  pulse  is  full  and  quick  or  oppressed, 
tlie  head  feels  heavy,  giddiness  and  headache  are  experienced,  the 
face  is  flushed,  or  sometimes  continues  pale ;  there  is  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  an  expression  of  distress 
is  seen  in  the  countenance,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  patient  complains  o*  constant  tliirst ;  the  tongue  is  cover- 
ed with  a  thin,  whitish-colored  fur ;  there  is  nausea;  the  bowels  are 
often  in  a  natural  state ;  and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and 
liot.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  drowsiness  increases;  there  is 
j^inging  or  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  half-^tnpid 
state,  and  is  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed.  When  roused  he  still  answers 
questions  coherently,  although  in  a  slow  and  unusua  manner  ;  and 
when  he  awakes  or  is  spoken  to  abruptly  his  countenance  expresses 
a?vair  of  astonislnnent.  There  is  now  oppression  at  thecliest  ;  tin; 
general  prostration  is  much  increjt-^od,  and  in  many  cases  th(  iv  i» 
cough  with  expectoiation.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  often  at  a 
later  period,  an  eruption  of  i)ink  or  reddish -colored^  measles-like 
spots,  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  breaks  out  on  various  i>ai-te 
of  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  tiiey  arc  slightly 
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Tongh  to  the  touch,  und  disappear  when  pressed  upon  with  the  fin- 
gers, but  soon  reappear  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  rash 
usually  continues  from  three  to  five  days,  but  is  occasionally  so 
slight  and  indistinct,  particularly  in  children,  that  it  often  Cf^capes 
observation ;  and  in  some  instances  the  fever  runs  through  its  dif- 
ferent stages  without  the  skin  exhibiting  the  slightest  appearance 
of  any  kind  of  eruption.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  sometimes  occurs 
about  this  period,  and  much  relieves  the  head  for  a  time.  All  the 
Bymptoms  are  aggravated  during  the  night;  the  slumbers  are  short, 
disturbed,  and  unrefreshing,  and  there  may  be  slight  wandering 
or  delirium.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  generally  about  a 
week. 

Second  stage. — The  surface  of  the  body,  which  may  have  been 
previously  moist,  is  now  dry,  and  greatly  increased  in  temperature. 
If  the  hand  be  pressed  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  a  peculiarly  hot, 
pungent  sensation  is  communicated,  which  continues  for  some  time 
after  the  hand  is  removed.  The  pulse  is  variable ;  it  may  be  mode- 
nttely  quick,  full,  or  soft,  and  easily  compressed.  In  fatal  cases  it 
continues  very  frequent,  generally  above  125.  Often  a  deep-colored 
red  sufl^uses  the  cheek,  approaching  either  purple  or  mahogany 
color.  'The  tongue,  which  was  at  first  moist,  now  begins  to  get 
brown,  dry,  and  shrunken  ;  and  the  parched  state  of  the  throat  causes 
Bome  difliculty  in  swallowing.  The  desire  for  cold  and  acid  drinks 
is  still  urgent.  Small  purple-colored  spots,  or  numerous  minute 
white  vesicles,  like  millet-seeds,  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  skin 
about  the  eight  or  tenth  day  from  the  occurrence  of  the  shivering. 
Sometimes  the  fever  spots  exist  at  the  same  time  with  the  specific 
eruption  already  noticed.  When  this  occurs,  they  both  present 
nearly  the  same  color,  but  may  nevertheless  be  easily  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  brain  is  now  more  under  the  infinence  of 
the  disease;  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  ap- 
pears careless  about  everything,  although  he  is  still  aware,  at  times, 
of  what  is  going  on  around  him.  When  roused,  he  say**  that  he  is 
very  well ;  his  ideas  are  so  contused  that  his  answei-s  to  questions 
are  generally  incoherent,  and  he  soon  relapses  into  the  same  state 
of  insensibility  to  external  objects.  He  talks  deliriously,  and  dreams 
without  sleeping.  This  k'nd  of  .'elirinm  is  almost  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  In  some  instances  the  delirium  is  noisy,  and  the  patient 
requires  restraint.  The  abdomen  isi)ainful  when  pressed  u]H»n,  and 
sometimes  becomes  distended  and  tc-iise.  There  is  also  i)urging  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  many  instances  dysentery  comes  on  ; 
the  urine  is  passed  with  difficulty,  or  may  even  accumulate  in  and 
distend  the  bladder ;  the  hands  tremble,  twitchings  or  spasmodio 
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movoments  of  different  parts  are  observed,  and  black  adheeivd  mil' 
cbus  matter  covers  the  lips,  gums,  and  teeth. 

Third  sta(je, — Towards  the  tburteentli  day,  sometimes  two  oi 
three  days  earlier,  if*  the  disejise  is  about  to  terminate  favorably,  a 
gradual  amendment  of  all  the  symptoms  is  observed.  A  slight  de- 
gree of  moisture  breaks  out  in  the  skin  ;  sometimes  bleeding  from 
the  nose  takes  place;  the  tongue,  gums,  and  nostrils  beeomo 
moist,  wliile  the  dark-colored  matter  with  which  they  are  covered 
is  detached  and  falls  off,  and  the  patient  now  expectorates  easily 
and  freely.  In  many  cases,  free  perspiration  breaks  out  all  over 
the  body  and  limbs,  and  emits  a  peculiar  odor;  the  urine  flows 
abundantly  ;  the  delirium  ceases;  the  senses  recover  their  activity; 
the  patient  is  again  able  to  sleep ;  the  appetite  returns;  the  strength 
gradually  increases;  and  convalescence  commences  about  the  twen- 
ty-first day.  The  memory  oflen  remains  impaired ;  while  the  bur- 
zing  in  the  ears,  which  has  been  more  or  less  troublesome  through- 
out the  disease,  and  the  deafness,  continue  long  after  the  fever  has 
ceased. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal  tennina- 
tion,  the  symptoms  become  more  alarming,  and  new  morbid  pheno- 
mena are  developed.  The  skin  is  covered  with  a  viscid  fetid  sweat ; 
the  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily ;  the  expectoration  is 
dark-colored  and  fetid ;  gangrenous  sores  form  on  the  parts  which 
have  been  subjected  to  pressure ;  the  delirium  is  low  and  mutter- 
ing, and  the  patient  picks  at  the  bedclothes ;  the  dead  rattle  (as 
it  is  commonly  called)  is  heard  in  the  throat,  and  death  takes  place 
about  the  termination  of  the  third  week,  frequently  at  an  earlier 
period,  rarely  later. 

The  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  principal  in- 
ternal organs,  which  always  occurs  to  a  greater  (ir  less  extent  in 
the  course  of  this  disease,  frequently  causes  inflammation.  The 
bi-ain  is  more  or  less  affected  in  every  case ;  but  inflammation  only 
occasionally  occurs,  and  then  we  are  often  unable  to  determine  its 
existence.  This  complication  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
young  robust  individuals,  and  is  manifested  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  sometimes  within  twenty-fi»ur 
hours  from  its  commencement,  by  buzzing  and  other  noises  in  the 
ears,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  at  the  temples,  delirium, 
convulsive  movements,  &c. ;  sometimes  nausea,  vomiting,  purging, 
and  pain  in  the  bowels  nre  the  predominant  symptoms.  The  dan- 
ger is  then  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  case.  In  other  in- 
stances, pain  in  the  chest,  bloody  expectoration,  cough,  and  difli- 
culty  in  breathing  indicate  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  or  inflam- 
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mstion  of  the  liver  may  be  announced  by  an  acute  pain  of  the  right 
side,  a  jaundiced  appearance  of  the  skin,  &c.  These  affections 
greatly  increase  tlio  dancjer,  and  they  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded 
because  the  extreme  drowsiness  and  oppression  of  the  brain  ofien 
prevent  the  patient  from  directing  the  attention  of  tlie  practitioner 
to  the  affected  organ,  and  often  conceal  their  existence  from  or- 
dinary observers. 

Typhus  fever  frequently  appears  under  a  very  miUl  form 
{typhoid)^  which  is  in  no  way  dangerous  when  not  improperly 
treated.  Griping  in  the  bowels,  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
headache,  with  disturbed  sleep,  constitute  the  chief  sources  of 
complaint.  The  heiulache  is  generally  aggravated  towards  night, 
but  is  seldom  accompanied  with  much  intellectual  disturbance. 
Sometimes  an  air  of  astonishment  is  observed  in  Jthe  patient's  coun- 
tenance on  awaking,  and  his  ideas  are  slightly  confused  for  a  short 
time.  This  benign  form  of  the  disease  does  not  occasion  fear  of 
contagion,  is  its  most  prevalent  form  with  us,  and  generally  lasts 
from  twenty  to  forty  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  severe  epidemics,  the  contagious  principle 
is  so  virulent  that  the  vital  powers  soon  become  overwhelmed.  The 
patient  lies  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  stupor.  Black 
spots  soon  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  dark-colored,  un- 
healthy-looking blood  issues  from  the  nostrils ;  the  prostration  in- 
creases, and  the  patient  dies  befoi-e  the  seventh  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  in  the  medical  world  re- 
specting the  cause  of  typhus  fever.  Many  physicians  believe  that  it 
cannot  in  every  instance  arise  from  intercourse  with  an  infected 
person,  and  that  it  may  be  generated  and  developed  by  various  ex- 
ternal agents,  such  as  filth,  foul  air,  improper  food,  intoxicating 
liquors,  &c.,  and  afterwards  become  susceptible  of  communication 
from  one  individual  to  another.  • 

The  circumstances  which  operate  in  the  diffusion  of  typhus 
fever  are  filth  and  impure  air,  deficient  nourishment  and  food  of 
bad  quality,  intemperance,  a  cold  and  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  everything  of  a  depressing  and  debilitating  nature. 

All  the  excretions  from  a  patient  with  tlie  graver  form  of 
typhus  are  charged  with  contagious  effluvia^  which  become  liiglily 
concentrated  when  cleanliness  is  neglected,  and  the  ventilation  \h 
defective. 

The  long-continued  use  of  ardent  spirits  lowers  the  vital  en- 
ergies, weakens  and  emaciates  the  body,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
reception  of  typhus  contagion,  or  of  any  epidemic  disorder  whicli 
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may  happen  to  prevail;  and  thus  keeps  the  system,  as  it  were^ 
constantly  upon  the  brink  of  disease.  Besides  the  injurioua 
influence  which  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  exercises  directly 
upon  the  animal  economy,  a  train  of  evils  are  indirectly  in- 
duced. Tlie  family  of  the  drunkard  are  deprived  of  sufficient 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life;  while  filth  and  all  the  concomitants  of  poverty,  which  so 
strongly  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  typhus  fever,  are  brought  into 
l»l:iy ;  and  hence  the  disease  chiefly  prevails  in  the  districts  of  large 
towns  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  spirits  is  consumed. 


DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  TYPHUS   AND  TYPHOID  FEVEK. 


In  tyjihus  fever  there  is  no 
bleeding  at  the  nose  or  bronchitis ; 
the  bowels  are  constipated;  there 
is  an  eruption,  that  does  not  dis- 
appear on  pressure,  about  the 
5tli,  6th,  or  7th  day;  progress 
more  rapid  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

Death  may  occur  within  10 
days. 


In  typhoid  fever  there  are 
bronchitis  and  bleeding  at  the 
nose;  gurgling  in  the  bowels; 
diarrhoea;  eruption  of  rose  spots, 
that  disappear  on  pressure ;  very 
slow  progress. 

Death  not  usually  takes  place 
under  14  or  15  days. 


It  is  oftentimes  quite  difiicult  for  the  physician  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  diseases.  Typhus  is  rather  more  fatal  than  typhoid. 
Of  the  former,  about  one  in  ten  or  fifteen  die ;  of  the  latter,  aboat 
one  in  twenty.       ,     ' 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  a^  nearly  the  same  for  both 
diseases. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  convalescence  is 
established  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease ;  that  is  to  say,  the  patient,  although 
stiJl  in  a  feeble  condition,  begins  to  relish  his  food  and  aleeps  more 
soundly,  while  his  tongue  is  tolerably  clean  and  his  pulse  natural. 
In  ordinary  cases,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  describing  the 
disease,  the  patient  cannot  be  considered  convalescent  until  about 
the  twenty-first  day  ;  and  in  the  more  severe  cases  the  disease  may 
be  i)rotracted  to  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  day,  or  even  later.  In  the 
treatment  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  our  remedies  are  to  be  di- 
rected, not  to  cutting  short,  but  to  controlling  the  fever,  and 
relieving  the  local  disordei*s  which  may  occur  during  its  course, 
until  nature  effects  the  cure.  But  when,  after  frequent  contact  with 
the  sick,  a  person  finds  he  has  headache,  pain  in  the  bac^k,  and 
general  lassitude,  by  taking  an  emetic  at  night,  or  a  cathartic,  or 
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both,  he  may  be  relieved  of  these  symptoms,  which  otherwise  might 
prove  the  precursors  of  tlie  fever. 

In  mild  cases  of  typhns,  or  in  the  simple  forms  of  continued 
fever,  above  alluded  to,  the  only  remedies  required  are  mild  laxa- 
tives,  such  as  a  little  castar-oiL  The  daily  use  of  purgatives 
interferes  with  the  regular  -course  of  the  disease,  and  might  pro- 
duce considerable  irritation,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

The  two  great  remedies  now  used  for  typhus  and  typhoid  fever 
nrepiire  air  and  stirmdants.  Pure  air  is  to  be  obtained  by  free 
and  abundant  ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  or,  as  has  been  success 
fully  tried  in  some  cases  in  hospitals,  in  moderate  weather,  remov- 
ing them  into  tenU,  In  treating  these  fevers  we  should  carry 
out  the  suggestions  of  Florence  Nightingale,  to  ^'keep  the  air 
which  the  patient  breathes  as  pure  as  the  outside  air^  witJiout 
chilling  hiinP 

If  I  were  taken  down  with  this  disease  I  should  desire,  first  of 
all,  pure  air^  good  nursing^  and  stimulants  if  I  became  debilitated. 
The  old-fashioned  method  of  bleeding,  purging  and  dosing  with  all 
sorts  of  drugs  in  fevers  is  now  abandoned,  and  very  fortunately  for 
our  patients. 

Stimulants  are  administered  in  the  form  of  whiskey,  braiidy- 
pnnch,  wine,  and  champagne.  The  doses  of  these  stinnilants,  and 
the  frequency  of  their  administration,  must  be  determined  by  the 
wants  of  each  individual  case.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  a 
medical  adviser  of  experience  is  imperatively  needed  in  these  seri- 
ous and  exhausting  diseases.  A  tablespoonfnl  of  brandy  may  be 
given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  Sometimes  very  much 
lai^er  doses  are  given.  All  cases  of  typhns  or  typhoid  fever  do  not 
Deed  stimulants. 

Beef-tea  is  to  be  highly  recommended,  either  alone  or  connected 
with  the  stimulants. 

Sponging  the  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water  and  sprinkling  tlie 
pillow  and  sheets  is  very  beneficial  in  all  cases ;  it  diminishes  the 
distressing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  is  soothing  and  grateful 
to  the  patient,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  gentle  pen^piration 
and  more  tranquil  sleep.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  cold  water 
may  be  employed  with  perfect  safety,  and  without  any  risk  of  inter- 
rupting the  regular  course  of  the  rash  which  usually  appears  on 
the  skin ;  but  tepid  wat«r  is  to  be  preferred  if  there  be  any  de- 
gree of  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  at  very  advanced  periods  of  the 
disease. 

If  rawness  or  excoriation  of  the  hips,  haunches,  or  back  occurs, 
the  part  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of 
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nitrate  of  stiver  (lunar  caustic)  in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  witli  t 
weak  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  {sugar  of  lead)  in  spirits  of 
turpentine;  and  if  sloughing  or  gangrenous  ulcers  form,  carrot 
jyoultices^  and  the  means  recommended  under  the  head  of  Mortifica- 
tion^ are  to  be  emplo3'ed.  But  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  these 
untoward  occurrences  by  supporting  the  patient  with  pillows,  so  as 
to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the  parts  most  likely  to  suffer;  and  in 
all  tedious  cases,  wlien  a  tendency  to  excoriation  is  observed,  the 
parts  should  be  defended  by  soap-plaster.  The  India-rubber  water- 
bed  and  the  India-rubber  air-pillows  are  the  best  means  of  guard- 
ing against  the  effects  of  pressure. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever,  that  \hB 
bladder  becomes  distended  and  incapable  of  discharging  its  con- 
tents. Tlie  stat^  of  this  organ  should  therefore  l>e  carefully  attended 
to;  and  if  fulness  or  swelling  be  observed  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter. 

Ventilation  of  the  sick  chamher^  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
always  of  primary  importance,  and  is  more  particularly  demanded 
in  all  contagious  febrile  diseases.  But  great  care  must  neverthe- 
less be  taken  to  screen  the  patient  from  currents  of  air,  and  to  r^u- 
late  the  temperature  according  to  the^tage  of  the  disease  and  the 
state  of  the  patient.  As  long  as  the  surface  of  the  body  continues 
hot  and  dry  the  room  should  be  kept  cool  and  the  bedclothes  light; 
but  towards  the  termination  of  the  fever,  or  when  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  considerably  reduced,  additional  covering  must  be 
employed.  The  bed-^an  for  evacuations  should  be  used  on  the 
necessary  occasions,  and  the  patient  disturbed  as  little  as  possible; 
and  should  the  evacuations  be  passed  involuntarily,  the  bed  should 
be  protected  by  placing  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  glazed  cloth  under 
the  patient.  The  gums  should  be  carefully  washed,  the  linen  and 
bedclothes  frequently  changed  ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  patient's  person,  and  to  everything 
around  him,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

During  convalescence  the  patient  should  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin,  and  avoid  sudden  alternations  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
He  must  carefully  abstain  from  premature  mental  or  bodily  exer- 
tion, and  the  return  to  his  ordinary  occupations  ought  to  be  gradual 
and  cautious. 

Diet  and  regimen. — During  the  first,  or  inflwnmatory  stage  of 
the  disease,  no  kind  of  nourishment  should  be  allowed  beyond 
newly  prepared  whey  or  barley-water;  but  when  the  excitement 
subsides,  small  quantities  of  very  light  food  should  be  given,  such 
as  thin  arrow-root,  gruel,  tapioca,  and  v^etable  jellies.     When 
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wine  and  stimulants  are  considered  necessary,  it  will  also  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength  with  beef-tea,  chicken  or 
mutton  broth,  as  before  stated. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  article,  that  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  power 
of  contagion,  in  this  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  are  cleanliness  and 
proper  ventilation..  The  attendants  should  avoid  standing  in  a 
current  of  air  whicli  has  pa-^sed  over  the  patient,  or,  in  other  words, 
should  stand  between  the  patient  and  the  channel  through  which 
the  air  enters  the  apartment;  they  should  also  avoid  inhaling  his 
breatli,  or  leaning  over  him ;  and  should  avoid  entering  the  sick 
apartment  in  the  morning  with  an  empty  stomach.  It  will  like- 
wise be  advisable  to  purify  the  room  from  time  to  time,  by  placing 
flat  dishes,  containing  tlie  chloride  of  lime  mixed  with  water,  on 
different  parts  of  the  floor. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  discovered  that  clothes  im- 
pregnated with  the  contagious  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  patients 
with  typhus,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  disinfected  by  exposing  them  to  a 
temperature  of  204°  F.  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  may 
afterwards  be  worn  with  perfect  safety  by  healthy  persons. 

ULCERS. 

Dicers,  whether  proceeding  from  local  or  constitutional  causes, 
are  classed  by  surgeons  under  different  heads,  according  to  their 
appearances  and  the  symptoms  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
The  species  of  ulcers  usually  described  are  the  healthy,  the  indo- 
lent, tiie  irritable,  and  the  sloughing,  or  phagedenic. 

The  simple  or  healthy  vlcer  is  covered  with  small  fleshy  pro- 
jections, which  are  of  a  red  color,  firm,  and  pointed.  These  granu- 
lar eminences  are  closely  connected,  forming  an  equal  surface,  and 
are  bedewed  with  cream-colored  matter  {pus).  This  form  of  ulcer 
is  not  painful,  but  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  itching ; 
its  edges  are  smooth,  soft,  and  though  slightly  florid,  do  not  present 
the  fiery-looking  appearance  of  an  inflamed  part.  Now,  when  an 
ulcer,  whether  proceeding  from  a  wound,  a  bum,  an  abscess,  or,  in 
a  word,  from  any  other  cause,  either  local  or  constitutional,  exhibits 
these  appearances,  we  know  that  the  process  which  nature  sets  up 
for  the  restoration  of  the  part  is  going  on  favorably,  and  needs  no 
aa&iataucc  IVuiii  art.  In  fact,  no  means  possessed  of  the  direct 
power  of  promoting  a  cure  are  known ;  hence,  all  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  natural  process  from  interruption  by 
defending  the  part  from  injury. 
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In  ordinary  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  dress  the  sore  H-ith  dry 
lint  or  old  linen  once  in  twent3'-four  lioni-s,  when  it  should  be 
cjuotully  washed  with  inilk-warni  water.  If  part  of  the  dressing 
•-idherc  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  it  should  be  carefully  reniove<l, 
so  as  not  to  produce  irritation,  or  injure  the  numerous  red  points 
already  noticed,  called  granulations.  The  necessity  of  protecting 
these  little  bodies  from  mechanical  injury  is  obvious,  because  they 
secrete  the  matter  which  flows  from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and 
without  which  the  healing  process  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  they  gradually  till  up  the  cavity  of  the  sore,  until 
its  surface  reach  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin — thus  constituting 
the  means  adopted  by  nature^for  the  completion  of  the  cure.  Many 
surgeons  smear  the  lint,  or  whatever  covering  is  employed,  with  a 
little  Tumer*8  cerate^  sugar  of  lead  ointment^  or  some  other  mild 
unctuous  substance ;  this,  however,  is  not  done  with  the  intention 
of  expediting  the  cure,  but  merely  to  prevent  the  lint  from  adhering, 
and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  from  being  injured  on  its  removal.  The 
dressing  must  be  kept  on  by  a  roller  wound  round  the  limb,  from 
its  extremity  to  some  distance  above  the  sore.  This  is  not  to  be 
applied  so  tightly  as  to  produce  pain,  but  with  sufficient  firmness 
to  retain  its  own  place  and  that  of  the  lint,  or  whatever  dressing 
may  be  employed. 

When  a  wound  cannot  be  healed  by  the  adhesive  process,  or  by 
what  surgeons  call  the  first  intention,  and  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  open  an  abscess,  we  should  apply  warm  poultices  to  the 
part,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  granulations,  until  these 
have  sprung  up  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  skin.  The  poul- 
tices arc  then  to  be  discontinued,  and  lint  applied  as  above  directed. 

Sometimes  the  granulations  l)ecome  too  luxuriant,  and  spring 
up  higher  than  the  edges  of  the  sore,  fonning  what  is  called  ^o?/rf- 
flesh^  which  may  cover  the  whole  or  only  part  of  the  ulcer.  When 
this  occurs,  we  must  touch  the  fimgotts  part  daily  with  Uue  vitriol 
{sulphate  of  copper\  or  Iwnar  causUoy  until  it  be  brought  down  to 
the  proper  level ;  or  wo  may  apply  pressure,  by  means  of  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  and  suitable  bandages.  In  some  instances,  the  or- 
dinary means  of  keeping  down  proud-flesh  do  not  succeed;  we  then 
have  recourse  to  the  application  of  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  over  the 
sore.  When  this  measure  is  deemed  necessary,  a  pledget  <tf  lint, 
covered  with  simple  ointment,  should  be  interposed  between  the 
lead  and  the  ulcer,  and  a  long  roller  or  laced  stocking  applied  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  limb,  and  retain  the  lead  in  place. 

The  indolent  uloer  is  characterized  by  a  smooth  surface,  with 
out  granulations,  of  various   colors.      Sometimes  it  is  glossy  oi 
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semi-transparent,  or  covered  with  a  layer  of  viscid  mucus ;  its 
edges  are  liard,  white,  and  sometimes  turned  outwards,  while  the 
surrounding  skin  presents  a  varnished  appearance,  looks  polished 
like  a  pebble,  or  exhibits  a  rough  and  scaly  aspect.  The  limb  on 
which  this  description  of  ulcer  is  seated  is  always  more  or  less 
swollen,  and  the  matter  discharged  is  a  thin,  serous-looking  fluid, 
or  is  tenacious  and  fetid. 

Some  people  submit  to  all  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of 
an  indolent  ulcer  for  years,  being  afraid  to  dry  it  up  through  a  dread 
of  injuring  the  system,  and  inducing  some  inveterate  or  acute  dis- 
ease by  suppressing  a  long-continued  discharge.  These  ulcers, 
however,  may  be  healed  with  perfect  propriety,  provided  proper 
treatment  be  adopted,  and  the  patient  adheres  to  a  sufficiently  rig- 
orous diet,  until  the  system  accommodates  itself  to  the  change,  and 
the  state  of  the  general  habit  is  coiTccted. 

The  mode  of  treatment  now  generally  preferred  is  that  by  pres- 
sure with  adhesive  straps,  which  is  not  only  very  efficacious,  but 
possesses  the  advantage  c4'  being  simple  and  easily  managed.  It  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  limb  having  been  shaved, 
a  slip  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is 
to  be  applied  completely  round  the  limb,  about  two  inches  below 
the  ulcer ;  and,  in  order  to  fix  the  strap  firmly,  one  end  of  it  should 
be  made  to  overlap  the  other ;  then  a  second  strap  is  to  be  applied 
a  little  higher,  so  as  to  cover  two- thirds  of  the  first ;  then  a  third  in 
the  same  manner,  proceeding  upwards  until  the  ulcer  is  entirely 
covered,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  the  skin  above  it.  Having  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  process,  a  long  cotton  roller,  three  inched 
broad,  is  then  to  be  wound  round  the  limb,  from  the  toes  to  the 
joint  immediately  above  the  sore,  or  a  laced  stocking  may  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  the  roller.  The  ulcer  should  be  dressed  once  in 
thirty-five  or  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  if  the  patient  complain  of  se- 
vere itching  and  heat  at  the  part,  the  bandage  must  be  freely 
moistened  with  cold  water.  The  straps  and  roller  should  not  at 
first  be  applied  very  tight,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  pain  ; 
but  after  they  have  been  used  several  times  the  patient  will,  with- 
out inconvenience,  bear  to  have  the  pressure  considerably  increased. 
This  method  of  treatment  soon  produces  the  effect  of  subduing  the 
swelling  of  the  limb  and  reducing  the  callous  edges  of  the  ulcer  ; 
granulations  begin  to  spring  up  and  discharge  cream-colored  matter; 
the  part  assumes  a  hfealthy  action,  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
the  simple  ulcer,  above  described  ;  and  the  cure  is  soon  completed. 

Although  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  indolent  ulcer  are  often 
remedied  by  the  above  plan  of  treatment,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ex 
67 
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pected  that  this  or  any  other  metliod  shall  be  invariably  Buccessfnl ; 
we  are  therefore  occasionally  under  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
couree  to  other  remedies.  Various  stimulants  are  employed  to  ex- 
cite the  growth  of  granulations,  and  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the 
part.  Mild  citrine  ointment  spread  on  lint  or  on  soft  linen  rag,  or 
salve  composed  of  an  ounce  of  hdsilioon  mixed  with  a  drachm  of 
the  red  precipitate  of  mercury^  are  useful  dressings;  but  they 
must  be  used  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
If  the  patient  complain  of  smarting  or  pain,  the  strength  of  the 
ointment  should  be  diminished  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lard. 
The  best  plan,  however,  is  not  to  persist  in  the  use  of  any  particu- 
lar ointmenl  or  lotion,  but  to  vary  the  dressing  as  soon  as  we  ob- 
serve that  the  ulcer  begins  to  fall  back  into  the  same  indolent  state, 
or  remains  stationary.  Whatever  application  is  employed,  the  use 
of  the  roller  should  never  be  neglected,  because  there  is  no  fact  in 
surgery  better  ascertained  than  the  eflScacy  of  pressure  in  eases  of 
indolent  ulcer. 

Irritable  ulcers  vary  considerably  irt  appearance  in  different 
cases.  In  general,  the  surface  of  the  sore  at  the  commencement 
presents  a  very  unequal  aspect ;  the  granulations  at  some  parts  are 
seen  shooting  up  too  high,  in  others  they  are  scarcely  perceptible. 
There  is  mucli  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  and  redness  of  the 
adjacent  skin ;  the  discharge  consists  of  bloody  matter,  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  compares  to  strawberry-cream  in  appearance.  If 
the  irritation  be  allowed  to  continue,  the  granulating  action  ia 
gradually  destroyed ;  the  surface  of  the  sore  acquires  a  smooth, 
buff-colored  appearance,  the  matter  discharged  is  thin,  and  the  part 
becomes  exceedingly  tender,  and  is  very  painful  wheu  touched. 
Sometimes  this  species  of  sore  is  level  with  the  surface  oft  the  limb; 
at  other  times  it  is  deep  like  a  cup,  with  thin  sharp  edges,  and  con- 
tinues to  spread  as  long  as  the  excess  of  action  exists.  Weak,  irri- 
table individuals,  more  especially  those  whose  constitutions  have 
]>een  injured  by  intemperance,  are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of  ulcer; 
it  also  occurs  in  full-fed,  plethoric  persons. 

In  the  treatment  of  irritable  ulcers  we  must  avoid  everything 
which  can  keep  up  the  excitement,  and  employ  remedies  of  a  sooth- 
ing tendency.  Of  these,  the  best,  if  the  excitement  be  merely 
local,  are  fomentations  of  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads^  and  warm 
bread  and  milk  poultices.  TJhe  following  ointment  is  etrongly  re» 
commended: 

Spermaceti  ointment  and 

Citrine  ointment,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 

Opium  in  powder,  a  drachm.     Uix. 
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To  bo  spread  on  lint,  and  applied  to  the  part  twice  a  day. 

When  an  nicer  is  of  an  indolent  character,  moderate  exercise  on 
foot  may  be  allowed,  and  is  even  serviceable  in  many  cases ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  motion  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
iu^  the  irritation,  and  absolute  rest  must  therefore  be  strictly  en- 
forced. 

T%e  sloxcghing^  or  phagedenic  nicer. — The  irritable  nicer  with- 
out granulations  is  very  liable  to  become  affected  with  inflammation 
of  a  low  character,  which  soon  terminates  in  sloughing  or  mortifi- 
catioTi. 

The  sloughing  ulcer  generally  arises  from  constitutional  causes, 
such  as  great  irritability  of  the  system  brought  on  by  drinking 
spirits,  by  tlie  abuse  of  mercury,  or  by  the  deleterious  influence  of 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere.  The  inflammation  produced  by  the 
local  application  of  certain  morbid  poisons  may  likewise  end  rapidly 
in  sloughing  ulceration. 

When  the  sloughing  has  commenced^  carrot  poiiUices  should  be 
had  recourse  to ;  or  a  lotion  composed  of  fifty  drops  of  nitric  acid 
to  a  quart  of  water  may  be  constantly  used,  the  strength  being  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the  patient's  sensations.  Car- 
bolic acid — Ave  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water — is  a  good  application. 
This  application  has  an  excellent  ettect  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  healthy  granulations.  Oiled  silk  should  be  applied  over  the 
ulcer  until  the  slough  be  detached,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  mortifying 
parts.  The  state  of  the  constitution  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
In  most  cases  the  administration  of  opium^  as  already  recom- 
mended, is  found  necessary.    (See  article  Varicose  Veins.) 

UEINE,  INCONTINENCE  OF. 

When  a  person  is  unable  to  retain  his  urine,  and  it  constantly 
passes  off  involuntarily,  he  is  said  to  be  affected  with  incontinenco 
of  urine. 

Inability  to  retain  the  urine  is  a  symptom  of  various  disordered 
conditions  of  the  urinary  organs.  In  people  advanced  in  life  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  retention  of  urine.  The  bladder  is  con- 
stantly full,  and  every  movement  of  the  body  causes  the  urine  to 
escape ;  in  this  manner  it  passes  involuntarily,  as  quickly  as  it  is 
secreted  by  the  kidneys.     (See  Urines  Retention  of.) 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  often  connected  with  a  weakened  or 
paralyzed  state  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  in  many  cases  is  caused 
by  injuries  done  to  the  spine,  or  by  some  disorder  of  the  spinal 
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marrow.  Sometimes,  again,  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  inferior 
extreiiiities,  to  which  the  incontinence  of  urine  is  obviously  subor- 
dinate, comes  on  c^radually,  without  any  known  cause.  In  such 
cases  the  bladder  docs  not  appear  to  be  distended ;  but  its  sphinc- 
ter muscle  offers  no  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  urine,  which 
dribbles  constantly  from  the  parts,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
patient.  The  treatment  generally  relied  on  in  this  fotm  of  the  dis- 
order consists  in  cold  bathing,  more  especially  the  daily  application 
of  the  cold  douche  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body ;  the  application 
of  hlisters  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back  {sacrum) ;  the  internal  use 
of  the  tincture  of  cantharides^  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  three  times  a 
day,  in  half  a  teacupful  of  gum-water  or  linseed-tea  ;  helladonna  in 
the  form  of  the  tincture ;  and  tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine  or 
ihb  prepared  rust  of  i7'on.  In  some  cases  the  introduction  of  the 
oatheter  has  been  found  serviceable.  I  have  found  general  electri- 
zation efficacious  in  incontinence  of  urine.  (See  General  Electric 
zation.) 

Children  are  particularly  liable  to  incontinence  of  urine.  In 
general,  they  are  troubled  with  it  only  when  asleep ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  calls  to  void  the  urine  during  the  day  are  more  frequent 
than  in  health;  and  the  child,  if  spoken  to  sharply,  or  alarmed  from 
any  cause,  makes  water  involuntarily.  This  nocturnal  incontinence 
of  urine  sometimes  resists  every  kind  of  treatment;  but  it  usually 
gets  well  of  itself  as  the  child  grows  up  and  acquires  strength. 
Much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  tonic  remedies;  of  these,  per- 
haps the  most  eligible  is  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron^  which 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  five  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  infusion  of  gentian  or  decoction  of  whortleberry, 
and  continued  daily  for  several  weeks  or  months,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  A  succession  of  blisters  to  the  sacrum,  or  lower 
part  of  the  back,  have  been  often  successfully  employed.  Bathing 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  genital  organs  night  and  moni- 
ing  with  colfl  water  has  often  an  excellent  effect.  The  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Watery  diet 
should  be  avoided,  and  tea  prohibited  in  the  afternoon.  Eating 
shortly  before  going  to  bed  is  improper.  Contrivances  which  me- 
chanically prevent  the  discharge  of  urine  often  do  serious  mischief, 
and  are  never  followed  by  any  permanent  benefit.  In  all  caj^es  of 
this  disease  in  the  male  sex,  a  small  bag  of  oiled  silk  or  India-rubber 
cloth  (Macintosh),  appended  to  the  parts,  will  be  found  very  service- 
able as  far  as  regards  cleanliness  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  same  descrip 
tion  of  cloth,  about  a  yard  square,  placed  under  the  hips  at  night, 
it  also  ^"onducive  to  cleanliness  and  comfort 
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URINE,  EETENTION  OF. 

Ectention  of  the  urine,  or  strangury,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
IS  either  complete  or  incomplete.  In  the  former  case,  no  urine  can 
be  passed,  or  only  a  few  drops  are  voided  with  great  straining  and 
at  intervals,  without  affording  any  relief  to  the  ])atient,  whose  state 
soon  becomes  one  of  the  most  distressing  to  which  man  is  liable. 
In  the  latter  cas^e  the  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent,  and  the  patient 
psisses,  occasionally,  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  without  the 
pain  or  distention  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  being  much,  or  in 
any  degree  relieved,  or  the  restlessness  and  symptoms  of  general 
excitement  abated. 

Retention  of  urine  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been 
prevented  from  making  water  by  delicacy,  indolence,  or  other  causes, 
until  the  bladder,  from  over-distention,  has  become  so  weakened 
that  it  loses  its  contractile  power,  and  is  unable  to  empty  itself.  In 
this  case  the  feet  ought  to  be  placed  in  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne,  and  warm  fomentations  should  be  applied  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  or  the  penis  may  be  immersed  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water ;  by  these  means,  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  gentle  pressure  over  the  bladder,  the  patient  will  occasion- 
ally succeed  in  voiding  his  urine.  The  disorder,  when  depending 
on  this  cause,  may  be  relieved  by  other  methods  of  treatment; 
but  in  general  it  is  found  necessary  to  draw  oft*  the  urine  by  means 
of  a  catheter.  In  many  instances  this  instrument  must  be  employ- 
ed twice  or  thrice  daily,  or  even  more  frequently,  for  several  days 
or  even  weeks,  until  the  muscular  structure  of  the  bladder  recovers 
its  tone.  A  simple  and  excellent  method  of  restoring  the  tone  of 
the  bladder  is  to  pour  cold  water  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  from 
a  height,  by  means  of  ajug  or  tea-kettle.  This  should  be  done  night 
and  morning  until  the  catheter  is  no  longer  required.  Retention 
of  the  urine,  from  a  weakened  or  paralyzed  state  of  the  bladder,  may 
also  arise  from  certain  aflections  of  the  brain,  or  from  injuries  done 
to  the  spine  by  blows  or  otherwise.  In  the  latter  case,  some  degree 
of  insensibility  and  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  is  generally  pres- 
ent. This  form  of  the  disorder  is  often  symptomatic  of  particular 
diseases.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  the  course  of  fevers,  painters'  colic, 
dysentery,  &c.  In  all  such  cases  the  state  of  the  bladder  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  catheter  employed  at  least  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  disease  on  which  the  retention  depends. 

StranguF}'  sometimes  arises  from  the  internal  administration  of 
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SpaTTif.li  flies  (canthnndes)  or  tlieir  externul  jipplieation  in  the  fi 
bliritors.  In  tlii^  ciise  there  is  a  serij^atiun  uf  fiilne^^s  aTnl  weight  at 
tlie  region  of  the  bladder,  attended  whh  tj'ecjiient  inclination  to  mak« 
water,  smarting,  heat,  and  difficnlty  in  voiding  it.  These  &ymp- 
tornft  are  soun  relieved  bj  drinking  freely  of  linseed  tea,  Imrltry  w,v 
ter,  decoction  of  mai'sh-niallow.  In  severe  eases  it  will  also  be  ail* 
visable  to  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,,  in  two 
ounces  of  camphor  mixture,  every  four  or  six  houi^.  The-se  reme- 
dies are  al&o  very  serviceable  in  relieving  the  strangury  which  at- 
tends gonorrhoea.  In  thi^a  last  case  much  relief  may  also  be  derived 
from  the  immersion  of  the  penis  in  warm  water. 

In  extretno  eases  of  retention  of  urine,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  withdraw  the  urine  by 
puncturing  the  bladder,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fatal  termination. 

Persons  subject  to  this  disease  should  live  al)8tetniously,  and 
carefully  guard  against  exposure  to  cold,  s^udden  vicissitudes  uf  tem- 
perature, wet  feet,  and  every  kind  of  severe  bodily  exeixnse  ;  and, 
of  all  things,  they  should  never  neglect  to  attend  instantly  to  a  call 
to  make  water. 


VACCmATION. 


I 


d 


The  improved  method  of  treating  small-pox  by  the  free  K(\mW 
sion  of  fresh  air  into  the  patient's  room,  the  avoiding  of  everything; 
heating  or  stimulating,  the  use  of  cooling  drinks,  conjoined  with 
other  appropriate  remedies,  and  the  introduction  of  inociihttioQ 
into  England  by  Lady  Ma^y  Wortley  Montague,  in  the  year  1721, 
had  greatly  diminished  the  mortality  from  that  hmthsom©  and 
dangeix) us  disease ;  but  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the  illtistriotti 
Jenner  announced  the  fact,  that  the  human  system  could  be  efteo- 
tuafly  and  permanently  secured  from  its  influence  by  vaccination. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  from  the  time  that  this  betiefke* 
tor  of  his  race  began  to  promulgate  his  invaluable  discovery — ilio 
most  important  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medicine^ — the  prnctiee 
of  vaccination  had  almost  supei-seded  inoculation  thnmghont  th<t 
kingdom,  and  is  now  known  in  the  most  remote  countries  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe, 

A  tradition,  which  had  long  existed  among  the  peasantry  in  Ait- 
ferent  parts  of  England,  led  Dr.  Jenner  to  oliserve  that  in  the 
dairies  of  Gloucestershire  the  cows  were  subject  to  an  eniption  on 
their  teats  and  udders,  which  was  sometimes  communicated  to  the 
hands  of  the  persons  engaged  in  milking  them,  and  was  attended  in 
most  instances  by  a  slight  degree  of  fever.      He  also  obsei*ved  tliat 
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tboce  who  had  undergone  this  disease,  known  under  the  narrw  of 
cow-pox,  were  never  afterwards  liable  to  small-pox,  either  by  inocu- 
lation or  by  exposure  to  the  most  active  contagion.  After  carefullv 
investigating  the  causes  and  effecls  of  cow-pox,  during  a  perit)d  of 
upwiirds  of  twenty  yeare,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of 
the  fact,  that  vaccination  produced  such  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion as  eifectually  to  preserve  it  from  the  influence  of  the  contagion 
of  small-pox.  lie  also  maintained  that  both  these  diseases  are 
essentially  the  same;  and  liis  has  since  been  contirmed,  both  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  by  experiments,  which  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  cow  receives  the  small-pox  by  inoculation,  and 
changes  it  into  vaccine.  This,  if  again  introduced  into  the  human 
body,  produces  the  true  cow-pox.  He  also  established  the  identity 
of  the  cow-pox  with  the  disorder  called  the  grease  in  horses.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  that  cow-pox  may  be  (,»ommunicated  to 
man  from  the  horse,  without  the  agency  of  the  cow  ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  understood,  contrary  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Jenner, 
that  the  disease  may  originate  in  the  cow  without  access  to  horses. 

Children,  if  healthy,  and  their  skin  perfectly  free  from  every 
kind  of  eruption,  should  be  vaccinated  l^efore  the  process  of  teething 
commences.  The  most  suitable  age  for  the  operation  is  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth.  The  vaccine  matter,  or  lymph,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  should  be  taken  from  the  pock,  or  vesicle, 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days;  and,  if  circumstances  admit, 
should  be  inserted  in  a  recent  state.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  limpid 
and  transparent  The  operation  is  very  simple.  The  operator 
having  grasped  the  child's  arm  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  fi^mne^48 
to  keep  the  skin  tight,  shoold  make  two  small  oblique  punctures, 
by  means  of  a  clean  sharp  lancet,  charged  with  lymph.  The  piincr- 
tnres  should  be  made  merely  below  the  scarf-skin,  so  as  to  place  the 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  from  which  absor|>tii»n 
rapidly  takes  place.  No  blood  should  be  drawn.  A  single,/*///^ 
drop  of  blood  is  apt  to  dilute  and  wash  away  the  matter  inserted. 
K  particle  of  blood  usually  follows  the  puncture,  showing  that  it 
has  reached  the  true  skin^  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  success 
of  the  operation.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  charge  the  point  of  the 
lancet  a  second  time  with  lymph,  and  wipe  it  upon  the  wouncU. 
This  precaution  is  particularly  necessary,  if  the  skin  be  unusually 
tough  or  the  lancet  blunt ;  circumstances  which  in  the  first  instance 
may  have  prevented  the  matter  from  entering  the  wounds. 

•The  eftects  of  vaccination  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Bryce  : — "  About  the  third  day  after  the  insertion  of  the  viras  of 
cow-pox,  either  by  puncture  or  by  slight  incision  in  the  arm,  a  small 
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inflamed  spot  may  be  observed  in  the  part  where  the  inocnlation 
wiis  performed.  Next  day  this  spot  appears  still  more  florid,  eft- 
]x*cially  if  the  person  be  warm ;  and  by  passing  the  point  of  the 
linger  over  it,  a  degree  of  hardness  and  swelling  in  the  part  is  readily 
perceived.  On  the  fifth  day  a  small  pale  vesicle  occupies  the  s|>«it 
where  the  inflammation  was,  and  the  aflection  begins  to  assume  the 
clirvracteristic  appearance  of  cow-pox.  In  place  of  inflammation 
extending  round  the  base  of  tlie  vesicle  at  this  period,  as  is  commou 
in  small-pox  and  most  other  pustular  dlAases,  the  whole  has  a  milky- 
white  appearance.  The  vesicle  is  now  turgid,  but  evidently  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  while  the  edges  are  considerably  elevated. 
For  the  next  two  days,  the  vesicle  increases  in  size,  and  retains  the 
s;ime  character ;  so  that  by  the  seventh  it  has  acquired  very  consid- 
erable magnitude,  and  is  of  a  circular  form  if  the  inoculation  was 
peiformed  by  a  puncture,  or  of  an  oblong  form  if  done  by  an  inci- 
sion ;  but  in  both  cases  the  margin  is  regidar  and  well  defined ; 
while  the  centre,  becoming  still  more  depressed,  and  a  small  crust 
fi>nning  there,  and  the  edges  becoming  more  turgid,  give  the  whole 
a  very  particular  appearance  and  character,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
may  readily  serve  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  every  other. 

"About  the  eighth  day  from  the  time  of  inoculation  the  glands 
in  the  armpit  become  a  little  swelled,  occasioning  pain  and  stiiinesB 
on  moving  the  arm.  Headache,  shiverings,  a  frequent  pulse,  and 
other  febrile  symptoms  take  place ;  and  these  have  been  observed  to 
continue  from  a  few  houre  to  two  or  more  days.  These  symptoms, 
however,  are  in  general  so  slight  and  transient  as  to  require  no  aid 
from  medicine." 

The  dark-colored  scab  becomes  gradually  detached,  and  drops  off 
about  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  insertion  of  the  lymph,  leaving 
an  indelible  scar,  which  is  of  a  circular  shape,  depressed,  and  in- 
dented with  several  small  pits,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  celU 
of  which  the  vesicle  had  been  formed. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  the  use  of  impure  lymph,  or  other  causes 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  vaccination  is  rendered  impertect, 
and  does  not  run  through  the  regular  course  alx)ve  described.  In 
such  cases  the  part  appears  to  fester,  and  is  affected  with  a  vorv 
troublesome  itching.  The  pock,  on  the  fifth  day,  is  filled  with 
(►paqne,  straw-colored  matter,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  the  clear 
limpid  fluid  contained  in  tlio  true  cow-pox  vesicle.  The  scab  wh'rli 
litYerwards  covers  the  p.irt  is  of  a  vellow  color,  and  falls  off  on  tlie 
tenth  or  twelfth  day,  sometimes  earlier.  The  above  are  the  usual 
ap[>earances  which  result  from  imperfect  vaccination  ;  but  severe 
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inflammation,  ulceration,  the  formation  of  scales,  and  other  phe- 
nomena may  be  manifested ;  all  of  which  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  nnilbrm  signs  of  cow-pox.  When  any  of  these  irrcgulai 
appearances  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  parts  to  be  perfiictly 
healed  before  revaccinating  the  child. 

BEVACCINATION. 

It  is  known  by  experience  that  a  few  persons — a  small  propor- 
tion— need  to  be  revaccinated.  Therefore  it  is  advi^jable  to  renew 
the  vaccination  occasionally,  especially  wlien  exposed  to  an  epidemic. 
The  operation  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  during  the  life- 
time of  an  individual.  It  is  certainly  the  safest  course.  No  danger 
or  p«in  attends  the  operation  ;  and  as  it  can  do  no  harm  and  may 
save  life,  w^e  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  it.  Small-pox  very 
very  rarely*  attacks  those  who  have  been  re  vaccinated.  We  should 
always  consider,  also,  that  the  firet  vaccination  may  have  been  un- 
successful, through  carelessness  or  bad  luck  in  the  operation. 

VAGINISMUS. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  called  to  this  disease 
but  recently.  It  is  a  spasm  of  the  vagina,  resulting  from  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  part  that  makes  sexual  intercourse,  and  conse- 
quently conception,  difBcult  or  impossible. 

This  disease  causes  much  domestic  unhappiness,  and  sometimes 
undoubtedly  leads  to  divorces.  Those  who  suspect  that  they  are 
afflicted  with  this  nervous  condition  should  at  once  consult  their 
physician.  By  so  doing  they  will  save  themselves  much  unhappi- 
ness. The  disease  is  now  regarded  as  perfectly  curable.  Various 
methods  of  treatment  are  employed  for  the  dilatation  of  the  vagina, 
and  all  of  them  are  successful. 

Patients  who  are  afflicted  with  this  peculiar  malady  are  usually 
of  a  highly  nervous  organization,  and  in  addition  to  the  local  treat- 
ment by  the  physician  should  also  use  every  means  to  improve  ^lieir 
general  condition. 

Barrenness  or  sterility  is  caused  by  this  irritable  condition  of 
the  vagina  more  frequently  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  the  only  or  the  principal  cause  of 
barrenness.  Barrenness  is  a  result  of  a  great  many  diverse  causes. 
It  is  oftentimes  the  result  of  causes  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. Very  frequently,  however,  it  arises  from  some  difficulty  such 
as  vagiwjnnus^  as  I  have  above  described  it,  which,  under  proper 
treatment,  can  be  entirely  removdd.     Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of 
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the  husband,  and  sometimes  of  the  wife.  It  should  not  necesBarilj  be 
made  a  <rround  of  reproach  against  either  party.  It  is  frequently  a 
misfortune  that  is  to  be  borne,  like  all  other  earthly  afHictions,  with 
calm  resignation. 

The  false  delicacy  which  prevents  many  from  consulting  theii 
medical  adviser  for  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  in  many  cases  is  iu  the  highest  degree  sinful.  (See  M^onienj 
Diseases  of.) 

VARICOSE  TEINS  AND  ULCERS. 

A  varicose  vein  is  generally  of  a  blue  color,  sometimes  of  a 
brownish  hue,  is  considerably  increased  in  size,  appears  knotted, 
irregular,  and  winds  in  a  serpentine  manner  beneath,  the  skin. 
Sometimes  several  veins  enlarge  in  this  manner  within  a  small 
space,  and  appear  coiled  up,  or,  as  it  were,  interlaced  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  dark  blue-colored  tumor  under  the 
skin.  In  other  cases  the  enlargement  or  dilatation  is  partial ;  auJ 
round,  circumscribed,  elastic  swellings  or  knots  appear  at  irregular 
distances  along  the  course  of  a  vein.  Varicose  veins  increase  iu 
size  when  the  individual  is  engaged  in  any  active  exercise,  or  con- 
tinues long  on  his  feet;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  rep<»s6,  the 
horizontal  position,  and  pressure  cause  them  to  diminish,  or  dis- 
appear altogether. 

All  veins  are  not  equally  liable  to  this  disease ;  those  which  are 
deeply  seated  in  the  limbs  of  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  very 
seldom  become  varicose ;  this  morbid  alteration  of  structure  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  common  in  the  veins  situated  immediately  under 
the  skin.  The  superficial  veins  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  most  sub- 
ject to  this  disorder.  Those  on  the  fore-part  of  the  abdomen  and 
about  the  scrotuin  are  not  unfrequently  fiffected  ;  but  it  seldom 
attacks  the  veins  of  the  arms.  When  the  veins  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  and  anus  become  varicose,  the  disease  is  then 
called  piles. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  one  or  more  veins,  com- 
monly one  of  the  lower  extremities,  sometimes  of  both,  are  observed 
to  be  larger  than  natural,  but  not  attended  with  pain  or  any  inc(»n- 
venience.  The  dilatation  and  change  of  structure  of  the  vessoU 
advance  very  slowly.  A  year  or  two,  or  even  a  much  longer  period, 
may  elapse  before  the  patient  is  induced  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  disease.  At  length  he  observes,  after  walking  or  remaining 
long  on  his  feet,  that  the  veins  become  considerably  distended,  while 
the  skin  over  them  feels  hotter  than  natural.     Resting  in  the  re> 
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eambent  position  soon  removes  these  symptoms,  bnt  they  are  readily 
brought  on  again  by  the  same  causes.  The  veins  being,  frequently 
distended  in  this  manner,  at  last  become  permanently  dilated,  ac- 
quire a  tortuous  appearance,  and  roll  under  the  skin.  As  tlie  dis- 
ease advances,  the  patient,  after  any  active  exercise,  experiences  a 
painful  sensation  of  tension  in  the  dilated  veins,  accompanied  with 
numbness,  swelling,  and  perhaps  shooting  pains  in  the  limb,  which 
may  render  him  for  a  time  incapable  of  walking.  These  symptoms 
are  always  aggravated  towards  night,  and  again  diminished  in  the 
morning. 

Nature  alone  sometimes  subdues  and  expels  this  disease.  Tn 
other  cases  again  it  continues  to  get  worse,  and  occasions  disorders  of 
the  limb  of  the  most  serious  nature.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
remains  almost  stationary ;  and,  although  it  may  give  rise  to  con- 
riderable  pain  at  times,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  affection  than  important  or  dangerous. 

The  accidents  to  which  this  disorder  may  give  rise  are  loss  of 
blood  from  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  veins,  the  formation  of 
painful  ulcers  over  the  affected  parts,  and  sometimes  inflammation 
of  the  veins. 


KLAifnC  SrOCKINO. 


TrecOmerU.'-'We  know  very  little  of  the  nature  and  oaiwM  of 
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varicose  veins,  and  are  equally  ignorant  of  any  effectual  method  of 
ijuring  them  ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  proved  by  experience 
tliat  we  have  it  greatly  in  our  power  to  retard  the  progress  of  this 
affection,  to  alleviate  the  pain,  and  to  reduce  the  swelling  by  a 
pro]>erly-regulated  and  permanent  compression.  For  this  purpose 
•  a  h\(;ed  stocking  is  generally  employed  ;  and  this,  with  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position,  are  the  grand  means  of  palliating  the  disorder. 
Wlien  the  veins  or  the  adjacent  parts  become  inflamed  and 
painful,  leeches  should  be  employed,  and  vinegar  and  waier^  Goulard 
wat<ir^  or  jmy  other  cold  lotion,  ought  to  be  constantly  applied  to  the 
parti^.  Sometimes  cold  applications  do  no  good ;  in  such  cases, 
bathing  the  part  with  a  warm  d^coctio?i  of  poppy-ZieadSj  or  warm 
water  with  laudanum,  will  be  found  serviceable,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened  by  means  of  calomel  Siud  Jalap^  followed  by  SeidlUz powders^ 
Epsom  saltSj  or  any  other  cooling  saline  purgatives.  Low  diet  and 
quietude  in  the  recumbent  position  are  to  be  strictly  enjoined  until 
the  inflammation  be  entirely  subdued: 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  other  ulcers.    (See  Ulcers.) 

VERATRUM  VIRIDE  (AMERICAN  HELLEBORE). 

This  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  remedy  is 
used  in  lung/ever^  acute  rheumatism^  and  in  some  other  affections. 
Its  effect  is  to  reduce  the  pulse.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  which 
is  chiefly  used  is  from  one  to  eight  drops.  The  remedy  is  a  power- 
ful one,  and  is  not  adapted  for  dohiestic  use. 

VERTIGO,  OR  DIZZINESS. 

This  is  a  symptom  of  a  large  variety  of  nervous  conditions.  It 
sometimes  indicates  some  serious  disease,  and. sometimes  is  a  mere 
occasional  and  temporary  annoyance. 

There  are  persons  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo.  They 
b(»c(>nie  giddy,  and  reel  like  one  intoxicated.  Their  vision  becomes 
bhirrcd,  there  is  sickness  at  the  stomach.  These  attacks  may  last 
a  moment  or  two,  or  several  hours. 

Vcrtiiro  Tuay  bo  caused  by  anything  that  injures  the  nervous  sys-  . 
tcm — excessive  mental  labor,  abuse  of  the  appetites,  loss  of  sleep, 
anxiety — all  causes  and  combination  of  causes  that  bring  on  dys- 
pepsia, constipation,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  other  nervous  diseases. 
(See  Nervous  Diseases.) 

Vertigo  often  causes  unnecessary  alarm.    Patients  who  are  sub 
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ject  to  the  attack  fear  that  it  may  lead  to  something  worse.  They 
fear  lest  it  may  lead  to  apo])lexy,  epilepsy,  or  intianity.  This  fear, 
thouf]^h  very  natural,  is,  a^  ayeneral  rule^  unfounded.  In  the  major 
ity  of  cases,  patients  who  sufter  from  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paraly- 
sis do  7iot  have  these  attacks  of  vcrtiujo  before  the  attack. 

Frequently  those  who  for  years  have  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
vertigo,  die  of  some  disease  that  has  no  connection  with  the  brain. 

Tiiere  is  no  specific  treatment  for  vertigo.  The  treatment, 
hygienic  and  medical,  is  precisely  the  treatment  for  nervous  diseases 
in  general.     (See  Nervous  Diseases^  Treatment  of.) 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

Vomiting  of  blood  sometimes  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  on  the  stomach,  from  riding  a  rough-trotting  horse,  from 
strong  mental  excitement,  or  other  accidental  causes;  but  in  geii- 
eral  it  arises  from  disorders  of  internal  organs. 

In  malignant  diseases  of  a  putrid  character,  where  the  blood  it- 
self is  diseased,  as  in  small-pox  and  malignant  or  putrid  fevers,  in 
which  dark-colored  spots  appear  in  the  skin,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a 
symptom  which  indicates  extreme  danger,  and  is  generally  to  be 
considered  as  the  forerunner'of  death. 

In  warm  climates,  vomiting  of  blood  not  unfrequently  occui*s 
from  an  obstruction  in  the  liver  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It 
sometimes  proceeds  from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  may  be 
caused  by  a  simple  or  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  the  stomach ;  it  occasion- 
ally arises  in  young  unmarried  women,  in  consequence  of  suppres- 
sion or  diminution  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  in  tlie  latter  case 
is  more  alarming  in  appearance  than  really  dangerous.  The  danger 
principally  proceeds  from  the  source  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
originates. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  every  case,  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood 
is  discharged  from  the  stomach  or  from  the  lungs.  In  the  former 
case,  the  vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  weight, 
anxiety,  and  sometimes  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  is  not  ac- 
companied by  cough,  or  any  uneasiness  about  the  chest ;  the  blood 
19  usually  in  considerable  quantity,  of  a  dark  color,  not  frothy,  and 
•  mixed  in  most  cases  with  portions  of  food.  When  the  discharge 
procecds/>w/i  the  lunffs,  the  blood  is  generally  in  smaller  quantity, 
of  SL  brigliter  red  color,  frothy,  and  not  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  heat  or  other  symptoms  of  uneasiness  are 
felt  at  the  chest;  and  the  patient  in  most  cases  has  been  previously 
aiieeted  with  cough,  or  has  shown  other  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
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Btate  of  the  lungs.     Hemorrhage  from  the  hings  is  always  a  inc 
fonnidable  symptom  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  stomach,  ina»- 
much  as  in  the  former  case  it  h  generally  a  symptom  of  pulmoni 
consumption.     (See  SpiUing  of  Bhrod,) 

yWatment — In  the  great  majority  of  caseSj  vomiting  of  blood 
from  the  stomach  is  merely  symptomatic,  and  not  a  diseafie  in  itself; 
onr  remedies  are  therefore  to  he  directed  to  remove  the  digorder  on 
vdiich  it  dependg..  If  it  arise  from  derangement  of  the  menstnial 
lunction^  the  reader  will  find  the  necessary  instrnctions  in  their 
proper  place.  If  it  proceed  from  constipation  of  the  bowelSj  the 
treatment  will  be  found  under  that  head.  In  warm  climates  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  sometimes  takes  place  suddenly  from  con- 
gcj^tiuu  of  blood,  and  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  fmm  the  stoniach. 

In  every  ease  it  is  advisable  to  give  t!ie  patient  cold  drink — 
spring  water — ic^d  tcat'er,  if  it  can  be  procured — or  an  infusion  qf 
tmiiarinds.  Bodily  and  mental  quietude  are  absolutely  necessary; 
and  the  diet  for  some  time  should  be  of  the  very  lightest  qnality, 
and  in  small  quantities.  Tlie  oil  of  turpentine^  in  doses  of  twenty 
to  thirty  drops  in  cold  water,  every  four  or  six  hours,  has  been  em- 
ployed  successfully  to  arrest  the  vomiting.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
give  brandy,  in  small  quantities,  at  short  intervals,  if  the  paticDt  be 
much  exhausted. 


YOMITING,  OR  REGUEGITATIOK 


Soraeb'mes  the  habit  of  vomiting  beeoraea  so  pereistent  ae  to  de- 
serve to  he  called  a  special  disease.  It  is  frequently  a  symptom  of 
a  large  variety  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  dyspepsia  and  of  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  (See  Dyspepsia  ^  and  SUynuBch^  Infiaft^ 
faaiion  of,) 

The  form  of  which  I  speak  here  is  rather  a  nervous  dtseiaei  not 
depending  on  any  inflammation*  It  seems  oftentimes  to  be  an  affeo 
tiou  of  the  pnemnogaMric  nerve  that  supplies  the  stomach. 

When  a  patient  is  troubled  with  olmtinate  and  persistent  vomit- 
ing, all  that  we  can  do  is  to  try  in  succession  the  following  remedies, 
until  we  hit  on  the  one  that  meets  the  case: 

1.  Oxalate  of  cerium,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  graios, 

2.  Bronaide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifty  graiiw  in 
water, 

3.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  in  doses  of  from  five  grains  to  half  a 
drachm. 

4.  Electrization,  general  or  localized,  (See  General  Etectris^h 
tiou  m\i\  Encashed  Eierhviation,)    The  disadvantage  of  this  very 
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excellent  method  of  treatment  is  that  vejy  few  are  situated  so  that 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  it. 

5.  Creosote,  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  drops  in  water. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  studied.  Each  case  is  a  law  nnto 
itself.  I  have  at  the  present  time  under  treatment  a  patient  whom, 
at  one  stage  of  his  illness,  a  piece  of  cracker  would  apparently  in- 
jure, but  who  could  at  the  same  time  eat  a  hsu'd  boiled  egg  with 
impunity. 

WARTS. 

The  excrescences  from  the  skin  called  warts  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  occur  most  frequently  on  the  hands. 

*  Warts  have  sometimes  narrow  necks,  more  frequently  broad 
bases ;  they  may  be  quite  superficial,  or  attached  to  the  parts  be- 
neath by  roots ;  their  surface  is  smooth,  or  rough  and  fissured ;  and 
they  are  not  in  general  painful,  unless  when  bruised  or  otherwise 
injured.  The  popular  opinion  that  warts  may  be  propagated  by  the 
blood,  which  they  sometimes  discharge  when  rubbed  or  roughly 
touched,  is  incorrect ;  but  it  ai)pear8  probable  that  the  matter  se- 
creted by  soft  warts  is  capable  of  producing  a  similar  afifection  in 
other  persons. 

Treatment, — Warts  frequently  disappear  without  treatment,  but 
in  many  cases  they  increase  in  size,  become  troublesome,  and  re- 
quire to  be  removed.  Pass  a  pin  through  the  wart.  Apply  one 
end  of  the  pin  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  hold  it  there  until  the  wart 
fries  under  the  action  of  the  heat.  A  wart  so  treated  will  take 
final  leave.  This  method  of  treatment  is  warmly  recommended. 
The  best  method  of  removing  hard  warts  is  to  cut  them  off  with 
a  knife  or  scissors,  and  then  apply  caustic  to  destroy  their  roots. 
These  excrescences  may  be  destroyed  by  touching  them  repeatedly 
with  lunar  caustic^  Hue  vitriol^  or  nitric  acid;  or  they  may  bo  eftect- 
ually  removed  by  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  A  wart 
with  a  narrow  neck  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  fastening  round  it  a 
silk  thread  or  a  horse-hair.  After  it  drops  off  the  roots  should  bo 
touched  with  caustic,  to  prevent  it  from  growing  again.  A  good 
application  for  destroying  warts  about  the  anus  or  genital  organs  is 
a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  powder  of  savine-leaves 
and  verdigris, 

WATER  CURE,  OR  HYDROPATHY. 

Water  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  from  the 
earliest  times.     By  the  example  and  influence  of  Priessnitz,  the  sys- 
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tern  called  hydropathy  was^  established  in  Germany.  This  system 
consisted  in  using  water  as  an  exclusive  method  of  treatment  for 
nearly  all  diseases. 

Hydropathy  has  been,  is  now,  and  always  will  be  more  or  lesa 
successful  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  AU  yood  physicians  m<il'e  a 
greater  or  less  use  of  water  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease; hut  no  good  physician  depends  on  water  for  the  treatment 
of  aU  or  the  majority  of  diseases.    * 

Some  of  the  processes  of  the  water  cure  are  decidedly  beneficial 
in  many  diseased  conditions ;  others  are  severe,  violent,  are  adapt- 
ed but  for  a  few,  and  in  many  instances  have  done  great  liami. 

Among  the  processes  of  hydropathy  I  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 

RUBBING  WET   SHEET. 

A  coarse  sheet  of  linen  or  cotton,  wet,  and  wrung  out  more  or 
less,  is  thrown  over  the  patient's  body.  The  assistant  then  rubs  the 
patient  over  the  sheet  from  two  to  five  minutes,  until  the  surlace 
of  the  body  becomes  warm. 

The  shock  of  the  wet  sheet  is  at  first  disagreeable ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  effects  are  most  agreeable.  • 

SHOWER    BATH. 

This  is  a  powerful  tonic,  but  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 
There  are  many — very  many — who  cannot  use  the  shower  batlu 
Some  persons  who  are  quite  strong  cannot  endure  the  shock.  For 
others,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  and  beneficial  luxury.  Each  case  must 
be  studied  by  itself. 

WET-SHEET    PACK. 

A  linen  or  cotton  cloth  is  wet  and  wrung  out,  is  spi^ead  on  a  bed 
which  has  previously  been  prepared  by  removing  the  usual  clothing, 
and  placing  on  it  some  flannels  and  comforters.  The  patient,  un- 
dressed, lies  down  on  the  sheet.  The  sheet  is  wrapped  closely 
about  his  body,  and  over  all  are  folded  the  flannels  and  comforta- 
bles. The  patient  remains  in  the  pack  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
To  some  patients  the  sensations  of  these  packs  are  delightful.  Like 
all  the  processes  of  the  water  cure  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 

SrrZ    BATH. 

In  this  process  the  patient  sits  in  a  tub,  in  which  there  is  suflJ- 
cient  water  to  cover  the  hips,  from  five  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minute0. 
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WET    BANDAGES    AND    COMPRESSES. 

These  can  be  used  by  every  family.  A  piece  of  linen  or  cotton 
may  be  wet  and  wrung  out,  and  placed  over  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
and  over  this  may  be  placed  a  piece  of  flannel  or  oiled  silk.  The 
cloth  may  be  kept  in  place  by  tapes  or  pins.  1  have  found  this 
treatment  to  afford  great  relief  \f\  dys^pepsia, 

A  wet  compress  may  be  placed  about  the  neck  in  the  same  way 
in  sore  throat.  Spongw-pUine  is  a  good  form  of  compress.  (See 
Spangio-pUine.) 

DOUCHES, 

A  douche  is  a  stream  of  water  that  falls  from  a  certain  height 
npon  any  part  of  the  body.  For  domestic  use  the  common  pump 
or  spout  will  afford  a  fall  of  a  few  inches,  that  may  be  sufficient 
in  the  treatment  of  sprains.  Another  way  of  using  the  douche 
is  for  the  attendant  to  stand  on  a  chair  and  pour  water  from  a 
'  pitcher  or  pail  on  the  part  desired  to  be  affected. 

DIFFERENT   FORMS   OF   BATHS. 

The  cold  bath  is  a  tonic.  Like  other  tonics  it  must  be  used  with 
tjaution,  and  with  the  limitations  that  have  already  been  described. 
Many  cannot  use  it  at  all.  The  tepid  and  warm  bath  is  slightly 
tonic  and  sedative ;  it  induces  sleep.  It  is  well  to  take  tepid  or 
warm  baths  before  retiring.  Tepid  and  warm  baths  relax  the  skin 
and  predispose  to  taking  cold.  They  should  not,  therefore,  be 
taken  in  the  morning  (except  when  tliey  are  followed  by  a  cold 
bath),  but  rather  after  the  exposure  of  the  day  is  over. 

Hot  baths  are  debilitating  when  they  are  used  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  rarely  beneticial  to  take  hot  baths  unless  they  are 
followed  at  once  by  the  toning  influence  of  cold  affusions  or  showei*s. 
(See  Turkish  and  Rtissian  Batlis  under  Hygiene,)  Local  applica- 
tions oihot  water  are  frequently  of  great  benefit. 

SEA-BATHINO. 

This  is  a  method  of  employing  water  that,  in  a  vast  number  of 
eases,  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  agreeable.  It  will  not,  however, 
answer  for  all. 

It  is  well  for  invalids  to  take  medical  advice  before  taking  a 
oonrse  of  searbathing.  The  feeble  should  always  begin  cautiously. 
A  course  of  sea-bathing  acts  beneficially  in  these  ways : 

1.  By  the  direct  tonic  eff^ects  of  the  vxUerj  when  directed  with 
fbrce  against  the  body.    Fresh  water  in  the  form  of  the  shower 
bath  or  tlie  douche  is  also  a  powerful  tonic. 
5R 
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2.  By  the  ahsovpiion  of  the  salts  of  the  sea.  These  salts  are 
really  medicinal  in  their  characters. 

3.  By  the  air  of  the  sea.  Sea  air  is  impregnated  with  minute 
quantities  of  saline  ingredients.  These  are  continually  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  and  influence  the  general  system.  Sea  air  is  not 
always  beneficial  to  consumptives.    (See  Pulmonary  Consurnj}tum,) 

4.  By  the  rest  and  sleep  which  are  enjoyed  by  fhe  seaside. 

The  air  of  the  sea  acts  upon  many  like  an  agreeable  anodyne. 
It  induces  sleep.  Sleep  is  food.  It  is  the  food  which  over-tired 
brain- workers  especially  need. 

Some  persons  are  made  sick  by  sea  air.  As  soon  as  they  visit 
the  shore  they  are  troubled  with  nausea,  indigestion,  and  headache. 

Moimtain  air  should  be  souj^ht  by  those  who  are  not  benefited 
l)y  a  residence  on  the  shore.  Mountain  air  is  a  powerful  stiinulHt- 
ing  tonic.  It  is  rarely  injurious,  except  to  those  whose  lungs  are 
exceedingly  weak. 

WATERS,  MINERAL  AND  MEDICINAL. 

The  opinion  of  the  phvs^ician  is  very  frequently  asked  concern- 
ing the  various  springs,  baths,  and  waters  that  are  so  much  lauded 
in  advertisements. 

Without  specifying  any  particular  name  I  may  make  a  general 
reply  to  the  query  in  this  way : 

1.  AU  of  these  waters  really  or  apparently  benefit  some  of  tJiose 
who  try  them. 

If  a  thousand  patients  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  diseases  were 
to  visit  some  advertised  and  highly  lauded  spring  that  should  am- 
tain  nothing  but  pure  distilled  water,  unquestionably  more  or  less 
would  be  apparently  benefited,  and  some  would  probably  become 
cjjthusiastic. 

2.  All  of  these  are  overrated.  Patients  expect  too  mnch  of 
tlicm.  Advertisements  claim  more  than  is  true.  Those  wlio  have 
l)i»en  benefited  are  apt  to  look  only  at  the  successes,  forgetting  en- 
tirely the  failures. 

3.  Some  of  these  waters  are  beneficial  for  soms  disea^eSj  hui 
ntme  of  th6m  will  cure  everything. 

My  opinion  is  often  asked  concerning  electric  baths. 

I  usually  reply  that  bathing  in  general  is  beneficial,  and  that 
electricity  is  a  remedial  agent  of  remarkable  efticacy,  but  the  efifccti 
of  the  electricity  when  administered  through  water  in  the  fonn  of 
Ivatlis  must  be  very  slight  indeed.  The  currents  become  diffnted 
through  the  water,  and  are  not  sufficiently  concentrated  in  any  ont 
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part  to  be  of  much  service.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  are  really 
benefited  by  electric  baths,  but  I  should  attribute  such  benefit  as 
much  to  the  effects  of  the  water  as  to  the  effects  of  the  electricity. 
By  these  remarks  I  do  not  wish  to  be*  undei-stood  as  condenming 
all  our  mineral  springs,  iron  springs,  sulphur  baths,  hot  springs, 
our  Vichy,  Kissingen,  Saratoga,  and  other  waters ;  on  the  contrary 
I  believe  that  benefit  is  often  derived  from  them.  I  wish  both  to 
moderate  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  happen  to  receive  assistance 
from  any  of  these  waters,  and  to  encourage  those  who  have  no 
faith  in  them.  Those  who  labor  under  incurable  disease  are  often- 
times justified  in  trpng  anything  and  everything  that  offers  even 
n  shadow  of  hope,  except  to  encourage  villany  and  charlatanism. 
Those  who  have  gone  the  round  of  all  these  springs,  after  trying 
other  means  of  cure  unsuccessfully,  have  at  least  the  consolation 
that  they  have  left  no  means  untried. 

WHITES,  OR  LEUCORRHGEA. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  womb,  in  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  parts,  is  always  kept  moist  by  its  own  secretion  ; 
buft  from  various  general  or  local  causes,  this  mucous  fluid,  which 
is  only  intended  to  lubricate  tlie  parts,  is  often  secreted  in  too  great 
abundance,  and  runs  from  the  vagina.  But  tlie  discharge,  far  from 
being  always  white,  as  the  vulgar  tenn  applied  to  the  disease  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  presents  various  shades  of  color.  At  first  it  is 
transparent,  glutinous,  resembles  the  white  of  eggs,  and  is  not  very 
copious;  but  in  the  more  protracted  cases  becomes  thin,  watery,  or 
appears  slightly  milky,  opaque,  and  is  freely  discharged.  This 
disorder  is  not  accompanied  with  pain,  except  occasionally  in  the 
loins,  when  the  patient  is  fatigued  ;  but  never  continues  long  with 
out  producing  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  general  health.  In 
many  cases  the  menstrual  discharge  is  too  profuse,  irregular,  or 
altogether  obstructed ;  and  althougli  the  patient  may  be  robust,  and 
present  the  general  appearance  of  good  health  for 'a  considerable 
length  of  time,  yet  at  last  she  becomes  pale,  and  at  times  haggard. 
The  eyes  lose  their  natural  brilliancy,  and  the  lips  their  color.  The 
feet  and  hands  are  often  cold ;  the  bowels  are  frequently  constipated ; 
she  complains  of  general  languor,  and  labors  under  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  indigestion ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  disorder  is  compli- 
cated with  hysteria  or  chlorosis.  (See  Green-sickness.)  In  some 
patients  the  discharge  is  slight,  and  not  constant,  being  only  observed 
ibr  some  time  after  each  menstrual  period ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  so 
profnse,  that  pieces  of  linen  require  to  be  constantlv  ur^^v-^  :- 
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order  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  running  do%vn  the  thighs;  find,  witlvl 
otit  the  greatest  attention  to  cleanliness,  irritation  or  excoriation  of 
the  adjacent  parts  is  induced.     Wlien  it  exists  to  this  extent,  the 
part^  are  often  ranch  relaxed ;    and  sometimes  there  is  considemhle 
prohipsas,  or  fniling  down  of  the  womb  ;  bnt  there  is  neither  piiin, 
heat,  nor  swellings  and  the  discharge  is  without  smell.     Tlie  tenii 
Wliites  is  jrenerally  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  disease  as  above  1 
deecribSd,  which  is  wholly  unconnected  with  inflammatory  action, 
and  arises  from  dcbilitntiu|j:  causes — such  as  poor,  watery,  and  dc 
ficient  diet,  living  in  the  cuntiucd  and  impure  iiir  of  large  towns,  i>rl 
in  damp,  obscure,  and  ill- ventilated  situations,  and  li*xht  or  iraperfeciT 
clothing;  hence  the  lower  chisses  of  females  in  the  country,  whaj 
wear  worsted  stockings  and  woollen  under-garraents,  are  very  rarely! 
affected  with  this  disorder.     It  may  also  arise  from  trouble  of  mind|| 
indigestion,  obstructed  or  excessive  menstruation,  chlorosis^  &c. 

But  females  are  also  very  suV)ject  to  discliargf^  fn»m  the  genital 
organs  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  resulting  from  various  irntating  , 
or  exciting  causes — snch  as  the  use  of  rich  stimulating  food  and  j 
drink;  violent  exercisosj  as  dancing  and  riding  on  horseback;  ex- 
cessive sexual  indulgence,  improper  habits,  and  irritation  of  iheJ 
parts,  10  whatever  manner  produced;  exposure  to  oold,  diffieutt] 
labor,  an  acrid  state  of  the  Jmhia  or  cleansi ngs,  worms,  piles,  &<*A 
This  form  of  the  disease,  when  acute,  cannot  be  distinguished  fromj 
gonorrhcBa  ;  the  symptoms  are  the  same.  The  patient  complaina  \ 
a  feeling  of  tension  of  the  parts,  heat,  pain,  &c.   (See  O  ' ^^.)1 

The  discharge  at  tii'st  is  milky,  then  of  a  dark  yelluwish  ;.  uce»| 

and  ailterwards  changes  to  a  greenish  color;  or  there  may  be  trout | 
the  first  a  discharge  of  a  glairy  secretion  resembling  the  white  of 
eggs;  this  last  indicates  that  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  affected. 
If  the  disorder  terminate  favorably,  the  discharge  begins  to  di- 
minish from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  day,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  appearance  described  in  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  and 
at  length  ceases  entirely ;  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  then  a 
more  or  less  thick  discharge,  of  various  colors,  is  voided,  whidi  may 
continue  during  an  indefinite  period.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  U 
devoid  of  smell ;  in  otJiers  again  it  is  more  or  less  fetid.  This  variety 
of  the  disease  may  be  characterized  by  symptoms  of  a  much  milder 
description  ;  the  degree  of  severity  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  cause,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  other 
circumstances,  I 

Trea4/menL — The  treatment  of  leucorrhoea  must  depend  grentljr 
on  the  cause  of  tJie  disorder.  The  indiscriminate  nseof  cold  water 
ir  of  strong  astringem  injections  will  do  more  harm  tlian  good. 
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Much  benefit  will  often  result  from  the  use,  by  means  of  a  David- 
son's rubber  syringe,  of  Water,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  The  in- 
jection should  be  kept  up  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  and  used  twice 
a  day.  Tlie  addition  of  a  drachm  of  common  salt  to  each  pint  of 
water  used  will  often  prove  serviceable,  and  in  more  obstinate  cases 
half  the  quantity  of  alum  may  be  substituted  for  the  salt.  At  least 
a  gallon  of  hot  water  should  be  used  at  each  injection,  and  the 
water  alone  ought  to  be  thoroughly  tried  for  several  days  before 
resorting  to  the  salt  oi  alum.  This  treatment  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  cases  in  which  the  discharge  is  white  and  creamy.  Where 
there  is  a  greenish  or  a  clear,  glairy  discharge,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  some  disease  of  the  womb  demanding  special  treatment.  In 
all  cases  of  leucorrhoea  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be 
attended  to.*  Tonics,  as  the  various  preparations  of  iron  and  qui- 
n-ine,  are  very  often  of  as  much  importance  as  local  treatment. 
Constipation  of  the  bowels  must  be  obviated,  but  the  habitual  use 
of"  purgatives  cannot  be  too  strongly  condeumed.  Much  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  sponging  the  abdomen  and  loins  every  morn- 
ing with  cold  salt-and-water,  and  afterwards  rubbing  them  with  a 
coarse  towel  until  the  skin  is  flushed  and  warm. 

The  use  of  the  hot  water,  as  already  directed,  should  be  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  after  the  discharge  lias  been  checked,  else 
the  trouble  may  return ;  but  it  may  be  suflicient  to  take  one 
thorough  injection  daily,  instead  of  two,  as  at  first. 

When  a  careful  use  of  the  simple  means  recommended,  includ- 
ing tonics  and  good,  nourishing  diet,  fails  to  cure  or  relieve  the 
leucorrhoea,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  sufferer  to  consult  some  phy 
Bician,  and  follow  his  advice. 

WHITLOW,  OR  FELON. 

Whitlow  is  well  known  to  be  an  inflammatory  and  exceedingly 
painful  affection  of  one  of  the  fingers  or  thum'bs,  sometimes  of  one 
of  the  toes,  generally  terminating  in  the  formation  of  matter.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  wiiitlow,  varj'ing  in  severity,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  finger  in  which  the  inflammation  is  seated. 

In  the  first  form  of  whitlow  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
f  urface  of  the  skin  at  the  point  of  the  finger ;  sometimes  it  extends 
round  the  base  of  the  nail.  In  the  second  /arrn  the  inflammation 
is  seated  in  the  cellular  substance  under  the  skin.  In  the  third 
ybrra  the  disease  attacks  the  membrane  which  covers  the  bone  at 
the  extremity  of  the  finger;  and  in  severe  cases  extends  upwards  to 
the  fibrous  sheath  which  binds  down  and  retains  the  tendons  in 
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their  position.  But  it  iiiii^t  be  kept  in  mind  tliat  these  thre©  rtirie- 
ties  of  the  disease  are  only  to  Im  recognized  at  their  cojnmencoinent, 
or  in  mild  cases;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  inflammation  U 
at  fillet  superficial,  and  afterwards  extends  to  the  more  deep-seated 
parte  ;  or  it  commences  in  the  memhrantais  etnictures  near  the  bone, 
and  extends  outwards.  In  severe  cjises,  the  whole  organization  of 
the  finger  is  involved  ;  and  if  the  di&order  be  improperly  treats, 
the  bone  is  destroyed,  and  one  or  two  of  the  joints  may  l>o  lost,  oi 
rendered  rigid  and  useless. 

The  ^rst^  which  is  much  the  mildest  form  of  tlie  complaint, 
usually  arises  from  a  prick  or  sliglit  bruise  of  the  finger,  particularly 
when  the  injury  is  inflicted  at  the  rcKit  of  the  naih 

Tlie  pain  at  t!ie  commencement  is  sli^^ht,  and  accompanied  with 
a  sensation  of  itching;  the  part  soon  becomes  slightly  swollen,  red, 
and  shining,  while  a  feeling  of  throbbing  is  experienced  at  the  point 
of  the  finger.  At\er  twenty- four  or  fbrty*eight  hours — sometimes 
not  until  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days — the  scarf-skin  or 
cuticle  rises  from  the  true  skin,  so  as  to  form  a  vehicle  filled  with  n 
turbid,  reddish,  or  jellcjwish^colored  fluids  which  may  be  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  fittger  or  at  the  root  of  the  nail ;  and  then  the  piun, 
which  had  gradually  become  very  distressing,  and  even  so  severe 
as  ttj  prevent  the  pjitient  froui  sleeping,  is  much  abated. 

When  the  vesicle  bursts  and  tlie  serous  fluid  is  discharged,  the 
true  skin  appears^  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  yellowij^h -colored 
matter ;  or  it  is  slightly  ulcerated,  or  eveu  pertbrated,  so  as  to  c»>m- 
municate  with  the  cellular  substance  beneath,  (See  Srysijpda*.) 
If  at  tlie  commencement  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  part  and  some 
distance  round  it  bo  gently  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  the  disorder 
may  be  very  quickly  and  coinpletely  arrested  in  its  progi-esa.  Bat 
if  this  method  of  treatment  I>e  not  resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  at 
the  inflammation,  or  if  it  be  empluyed  without  producing  the  desii^ 
efl^cct,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  apply  warm  poultices  of  linseed  or 
lu'ead,  moistened  witli  laudanum,  until  a  vesicle,  as  above  dt^cnbed, 
makes  it  appearance.  This  should  be  punctured  early  with  a  lancet, 
or  sharp  pen-kuife,  or  cut  open  with  scissors,  in  order  to  allow  the 
matter  to  escape.  The  poultices  are  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  afterwards  common  cerate^  or  any  simple  dressing,  may 
be  applied.  Under  this  treatment  the  ulcerated  part  readily  heals, 
new  scarf-skin  forms  over  it,  and  the  finger  soon  assumes  ita  natural 
appearance*  In  some  instances  matter  forms  uader  the  nail,  which 
is  detached  in  consequence,  and  falls  ofi*;  but  this  loss  is  supplied, 
after  a  tiine,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  nail. 

In  the  iecond  form  of  the  disease,  or  that  in  which  the  inflammn^ 
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ject  to  the  attack  fear  that  it  niaj  lead  to  something  worse.  They 
fear  lest  it  may  lead  to  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  insanity.  This  fear, 
thou«:h  very  natural,  is,  as  agtneral  rule^  unfounded.  In  the  major 
ity  of  cases,  patients  who  sufler  from  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paraly- 
sis do  not  have  these  attacks  of  vertigo  before  the  attack. 

Frequently  those  who  for  years  have  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
vertigo,  die  of  some  disease  that  has  no  connection  with  tlie  brain. 

There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  vertigo.  The  treatment, 
hygienic  and  me<iical,  is  precisely  the  treatment  for  nervous  diseases 
in  general.     (See  Nervous  Diseases^  Treattneiit  of.) 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

Vomiting  of  blood  sometimes  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  on  the  stomach,  from  riding  a  rough-trotting  horse,  from 
strong  mental  excitement,  or  other  accidental  causes;  but  in  gen- 
eral it  arises  from  disorders  of  internal  organs. 

In  malignant  diseases  of  a  putrid  character,  where  the  blood  it- 
self is  diseased,  as  in  small-pox  and  malignant  or  putrid  fevers,  in 
which  dark-colored  spots  appear  in  the  skin,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a 
symptom  which  indicates  extreme  danger,  and  is  generally  to  be 
considered  as  the  forerunner 'of  death. 

In  warm  climates,  vomiting  of  blood  not  unfrequently  occui-s 
from  an  obstruction  in  the  liver  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It 
sometimes  proceeds  from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  may  be 
caused  by  a  simple  or  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  the  stomach ;  it  occasion- 
ally arises  in  young  unmarried  women,  in  consequence  of  suppres- 
sion or  diminution  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  in  tlie  latter  case 
is  more  alarming  in  appearance  than  really  dangerous.  The  danger 
principally  proceeds  from  the  source  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
originates. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  every  case,  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood 
is  discharged  from  the  stomach  or  from  the  lungs.  In  iha  former 
case,  the  vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  weight, 
anxiety,  and  sometimes  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  is  not  ac- 
companied by  cough,  or  any  uneasiness  about  the  chest ;  the  blood 
18  usually  in  considerable  quantity,  of  a  dark  color,  not  frothy,  and 
•  mixed  in  most  cases  with  portions  of  food.  When  the  discharge 
proceedsyVom  the  Itmgs^  the  blood  is  generally  in  smaller  quantity, 
t>f  a  brighter  red  color,  frothy,  and  not  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  heat  or  other  symptoms  of  uneasiness  are 
felt  at  the  chest;  and  the  patient  in  most  cases  has  been  previously 
aiiected  with  coogk,  or  has  shown  other  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
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no  kind  of  bodily  suffering  which  equals  this  in  intensity ;  and  the 
acute  pain  gives  an  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Making  an  incision^  as  already  directed^  is 
indeed  the  only  measure  an  which  vuidh  reliance  can  he  placed.  To 
be  of  service,  this  should  be  done  early ^  because,  if  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  matter  be  thrown  out  from  the  membrane  of  the  hist  bone  of 
the  finger,  or  be  pent  up  within  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  which 
rest  upon  the  second  and  third  bones,  the  pain  becomes  so  excru- 
ciating that  high  fever  is  produced,  to  sleep  is  impossible,  and  the 
patient  njay  even  become  delirious  or  be  seized  with  convulsions. 
Not  only  the  finger,  but  the  hand  and  wrist  also  become  swollen  ; 
the  pain  extends  to  the  elbow,  and  even  to  the  shoulder,  and,  if  vent 
be  not  given  to  the  matter,  it  spreads  among  the  tendons,  and  may 
even  accumulate  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  while  the  finger- bones 
become  diseased,  and  are  destroyed.  If  under  such  circumstanceQ 
the  patient  escape  with  the  loss  of  one  joint,  he  may  consider  him- 
self fontunate.  If  the  last  joint  of  the  finger  be  chiefly  aflx^cted,  the 
incision  should  be  made  as  already  directed ;  but  if  the  pain  and 
inflammation  be  seated  higher  up,  the  cut  should  be  made  at  one 
side  of  the  finger ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
bone,  whether  it  be  required  at  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  higher 
up  near  the  hand.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  iu  the 
preceding  case. 

DISEASES  OF   WOMEN. 

In  no  single  department  of  medical  science  has  greater  progress 
been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  in  that  pertaining  to 
diseases  of  women — by  which  we  mean  those  maladies  peculiar  to 
woman  by  virtue  of  her  sex.  These  manifold  diseases  and  derange- 
ments are  now  better  understood  and  more  intelligently  treated  than 
at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  medicine.  This  advance  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  invention  and  application  of  improved 
means  of  investigation,  enabling  the  practitioner  easily  to  distin- 
i^uish  between  various  diseases  having  complicated  or  somewhat  si- 
iriilar  symptoms. 

The  study  of  tliese  diseases  has  doubtless  been  stimulated  by 
their  extraordinai'y  prevalence  among  all  classes  of  society  and  in 
all  civilized  countries.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  among  American 
women  robust  health  is  the  rare  exception,  and  disease,  of  some  forn) 
implicating  the  uterine  system,  the  general  rule.  It  would  be  a 
long  and  laborious  task  to  investigate  in  detail  the  numerous  causes 
that  conspire  to  render  our  women  the  subjects  of  so  many  distress* 
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ing  maladies.  Vast  DHinbers  of  children  are  born  with  tibe  germ 
of  disease,  that  may  remain  latent  during  childhood  to  be  developed 
in  eai'ly  womanhood.  But  supposing  a  cliild  to  be  ushered  into  lift 
with  a  lair  constitution,  and  to  pass  safely  through  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  childhood,  there  begins  for  the  girl  a  new  series  of  dangera 
from  the  very  first  occurrence  of  menstruation.  Carelessness,  ex- 
posure, or  improper  manjigement  at  that  critical  age  may  lay  the 
foundations  of  life-long  trouble.  Hence  the  necessity  at  that  period 
of  maternal  care  and  watchfulness,  aided  by  an  intelligent  appreci- 
ation of  the  perils  to  be  avoided. 

Young  women  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  care  of  their  own 
health,  with  particular  reference  to  disorders  of  menstruation,  since 
nothing  is  more  comtuon  than  serious  and  painful  disease  solely 
attributable  to  exposure,  as  to  cold  or  wet,  through  carelessness,  or 
ignorance  of  the  dangerous  consequences. 

Keeping  the  feet  always  warm  and  dry  would  of  itself  prevent  an 
incalculable  amount  of  disease  among  young  women,  both  married 
and  single.  But  the  simplest  preventive  measures  are  constantly 
neglected,  at  the  expense  of  health  and  comfort.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  explain  to  women  the  many  evils  that  result  from 
tight-lacing,  but  the  reality  and  frequency  of  disease  due  to  that 
cause  are  well  known  to  every  practitioner  of  any  experience  in  the 
diseases  of  females.  By  this  unnatural  compression  of  the  bod}'  not 
only  ai'e  tlie  lungs  injuriously  compressed,  but  all  the  organs  below 
the  waist  are  crowded  down,  and  the  womb  nmst  ultimately  suffer 
from  the  violence  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  circulation,  too,  is 
necessarily  deranged,  and  it  would  be  altogetlier  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  healthy  perlbrmance  of  tlie  uterine  functions  under  such 
circumstances. 

Errors  in  diet,  by  deranging  the  general  health,  indirectly  i>ro- 
duce  or  aggravate  many  uterine  diseases. 

The  abuse  of  purgatives,  especially  of  the  popular  quack  medi- 
cines, is  one  of  the  abominations  against  whicli  women  cannot  be 
too  emphatically  cautioned.  Nearly  all  the  pills  lauded  as  remedies 
for  constipation  are  composed  of  the  cheapest  aloes  and  other  purga- 
tives, and  their  habitual  use  leads  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
bowels,  and  consequent  uterine  disturbance. 

Married  women  are  liaMe  to  a  multitude  of  diseases,  hinging, 
as  does  the  whole  active  life  of  woman,  on  the  organs  designed  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

In  very  early  marriages  tlie  chances  of  inflammatory  uterine  af- 
fections are  greatly  increased,  and  the  danger  of  miscarriages  is  also 
greater  than  when  the  organs  are  mature.     Miscarriages  at  any  age 
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are  often  followed  by  a  long  train  of  evils,  many  of  which  mi«rht  be 
avoided  if  it  were  thoroughly  understood  that  more  care  is  neee& 
Bary  after  a  miscarriage  than  after  a  natural  labor.  Excessive  ma- 
trimonial indulgence  is  often  a  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
especially  if  there  be  any  previous  displacement. 

Displacement  of  the  womb,  either  backward  or  forward,  is  a 
conmum  affection,  and  occurs  both  in  married  and  single  women, 
liccent  cases  of  displacement  can  generally  be  treated  with  success, 
but  old  cases,  complicated  with  inflammation  or  its  results,  are  ot\en 
very  troublesome  and  tedious.  Falling  of  the  womb  is  a  di&i>rder 
often  capable  of  cure,  and  almost  always  of  relief.  Tumors  of 
various  kinds  form  upon  and  around  the  womb,  and  demand  eikilU*<l 
treatment  for  their  relief.  Polypus  is  a  growth  generally  within 
the  uterus,  and  commonly  iirst  suspected  on  account  of  a  frequent 
and  profuse  discharge  of  blood.  Fistulous  openings  between  the 
vagina  and  the  bladder  or  rectum  may  now  be  cured  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  a  surgical  operation.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  ills 
to  which  woman  is  heir,  that  we  have  not  space  even  to  name  them 
all.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  they  are  not  now  less 
amenable  to  treatment  than  diseases  in  general.  It  must  !»e 
acknowledged  that  to  woman  herself  is  due  a  large  share  of  the 
success  that  attends  the  management  of  her  diseases  at  the  present 
day,  and  every  conscientious  physician  must  honor  the  courage  that 
leads  suffering  women,  fqr  the  sake  of  health,  to  submit  with  ]>a 
tience  and  confidence  to  means  of  treatment  from  which  they  were 
formerly  debaiTcd  by  mistaken  delicacy  and  an  inconsiderate  public 
opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  afflicted 
woman,  that  it  is  her  duty,  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  to  recover  and 
preserve  her  health,  since  upon  that  blessing  commonly  depend  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  an  entire  family. 

The  speculum  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  and  its  modifications  (see 
Specula)^  is  to  uterine  practice  what  the  ophthalmoscope  is  in  dis- 
eases of  the  e3'e ;  it  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  this  field  of 
medicine,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  valuable  sur- 
gical instruments  in  use.  The  ]>atient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  and, 
without  causing  pain  or  exposure,  the  experienced  practitioner  in 
uterine  diseases  is  enabled  to  see  the  uterus,  gauge  its  size,  judge 
accurately  of  its  position,  observe  the  condition  of  the  surroundinir 
organs,  and  make  any  necessary  applications  with  as  much  east^  Mud 
nicety  as  if  any  external  part  were  the  subject  of  treatment.  Many 
other  instruments  are  used  in  connection  with  the  speculum,  but 
most  of  them  depend  almost  entirely  upon  it  for  their  utility.  FJkc 
all  other  useful  instruments,  the  speculum  is  of  course  liable  to 
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abuse,  bat  in  tho  hands  of  the  jndicions  and  experienced  practitioner 
its  benefits  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

WORMS. 

The  production  and.  development  of  worms  in  the  body  is  one  (A 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  c(^nnection  with  disease.     Thiiy  are 


Vlg.  L-^nie  Bocmd-wonn,  natural  ftee. 
**    S.— Thie  Long  Thread-worm,  magniflnd. 
**     8.— Tha  Short  Thread-worm,  magniflod. 


Fig.  9  a.— The  Long  Thread-woorm, 
**    8  a.— The  Short  Thread*warm, 


found  mofit  frequently  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  have  been  observed 
in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  liver,  brain,  and  eyes;  indeed,  there  u 
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scarcely  an  organ  or  etructure  of  the  body  in  wbidi  they  are  im4 
occasiunally  seen.  Tlte  body  is  infested  with  about  thirty  different 
kindi?  of  worms,  Isliall  epeak  Iiere  only  of  the  round-worm,  thread- 
worm, tape-wormj  and  the  trichina  epircdis  found  \n  the  muBcles. 

The  general  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  woruas  in 
the  bowels  are  the  following :  The  face  ig  pale,  there  i«i  a  blui&li  or 
livid-eulored  circle  round  the  eyes,  the  cauntenance  frequently 
changes  color,  the  appetite  is  variable  and  capricious,  softietimes 
voracious.  There  is  itching  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  anus,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  grindiugof  the  teeth  ;  the  belly  is  swollen,  though 
not  hard;  the  stools  are  slim^^  and  irregular,  and  griping  pains  me 
aomethriei?  felt  in  the  Irelly.  It  must  be  confessed  that  all  of  tb^e 
Bympt«»ms  are  uncertain.  The  only  reliable  symptom  is  to 
worms  after  the  child  ha^  passed  them. 

The  round-wori/i  vai'ies  frr^n  pix  to  ten  inches  in  length,  18 
nsuiilly  found  in  the  small  intestines,  and  resembles  the  cumraon 
eai'th-worm  in  its  general  appearance;  it  chiefly  infests  the  bowels 
of  children^  f^ickly  persons,  and  those  who  ai^e  badly  fed.  The  par- 
ticular symptoms  whinh  lead  us  to  suspect  the  presence  of  this 
species  of  worms  are  swelling  of  tlie  abdomen,  and  sharp  or  culicky 
pains  felt  occasional ly  in  different  parts  of  it,  more  especially  ab«^ut 
the  navel ;  slimy  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  a  disagreeable 
breath. 

The  thread-wotm  or  mam-worifi  is  Irom  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  Icugth,  and  is  usually  seated  in  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  its  movements.  People  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  be  troubled  with  worms  of  this  description ;  but 
'  they  are  nioi^  common  in  the  bowels  of  cinldren  than  in  those  of 
adults,  or  persons  advanced  in  life.  The  particular  symptoms 
occasioned  by  thread-worms  are  itching  about  the  fundament,  which 
is  often  very  distressing  when  the  patient  is  w^arm  in  bed ;  occa- 
sional scalding  or  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  a  bearing-dowo 
sensation  at  the  lower  bowel,  an  oozing  of  slimy  matter  from  the 
fund  amen  tj  irritability  ol'  temper,  and  sometimes  great  depression 
of  spirits.  This  and  also  the  roand-worm  (Kcasionally  crawl  ool 
of  the  anus  during  the  night 

Tlie  l(i/}e*worm  is  composed  of  numerous  pieces  united  by  jointa^ 
and  is  generally  an  innnite  of  tlic  small  intestines,  where  it  lives  on 
the  cliylc  or  milky  juice  which  is  intende4  to  nourish  the  body.  It 
is  seldom  less  than  several  feet  in  length,  and  is  frequently  dis* 
chargcil  in  pieces  four  or  live  yards  long.  In  some  instances  it  haa 
been  known  to  measure  uinvards  of  fifty  feet*  The  tape-worni  i« 
more  uouimon  in  adults,  particularly  females,  tban  in  cUildi^n.    It 
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it  often  found  alone.  Hence  the  term  tcmiu  solium.  Itcliins; 
abont  tlic  nostrils  and  anns,  pain  in  the  belly,  and  colic  more  or  less 
severe,  occurring  occasionally,  are  signs  which  may  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  tape-worm  ;  but  there  is  no  unequivocal 
Bymptom  by  which  tlie  presence  of  this  worm  in  the  bowels  can  be 
ascertained. 

For  the  round-worms  and  thread-worms  the  following  course  of 
treatment  will  usually  be  effectual : 

1.  Give  of  the  infusiim  oi  senna  and  pink-root  (half  an  ounce  of 
each  to  a  pint  of  water),  a  tablcspoonful  before  broakftuit.  The  dose 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  age  of  the  ])aticnt. 
This  remedy  is  much  used  by  the  profession  and  by  the  people. 

2.  Give  santonine.  (Fordoaes^eeSantoniyie.)  This  medicine  re- 
quires care  in  using  it.  It  may  produce  unpleasant  sym]>tom8.  One- 
half  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain  is  a  sufficiently  large  dose  for  a  child  to 
begin.  This  dose  may,  of  course,  be  modified  by  the  age.  Three  or 
four  grains  of  santonine  may  be  mixed  with  cacao  butter,  and  put 
into  the  rectum  every  night. 

3.  Give  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls. 
This  is  a  very  effectual  remedy.  This  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  tape- 
worm. 

4.  Give  pumpkin  seeds,  made  into  u  paste,  in  large  quantities, 
and  on  an  empty  stomach.  Among  other  familiar  remedies  I  may 
mention  cowhage^  calomel^  p&tjoder  of  tin,  &c. 

Turpentine  may  be  given  to  children  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
dose  of  a  dessert-spopnful  along  with  half  a  cupful  or  more  of  milk, 
linseed  tea,  gruel,  or  any  other  demulcent  drink.  The  best  time  to 
take  it  is  in  the  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast;  but 
if  it  produces  much  sickness  of  stomach  or  vomiting,  the  next  dose 
should  be  given  the  following  forenoon  about  two  hours  afler  break- 
fast. The  dose  must  be  repeated  daily  for  three- or  four  days  or  a 
week,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  (a  dessert-spoonful  or  more,  according  to 
the  age)  being  given  every  second  day  with  the  turpentine,  until 
all  the  worms  are  expelled.  The  internal  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
attended  with  no  risk  whatever;  even  in  large  doses  it  either  passes 
off  by  the  bowels  or  is  vomited  up  without  doing  any  harm. 

In  the  "West  ^Indies  the  remedy  generally  employed  is  coto-itch. 
which  seldom  fails  in  effectually  clearing  the  bowels  of  this  species 
of  worms. 

When  tape^worm  occurs  in  adults,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
t/fe  turpentine  must  be  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  act  as  a 
purgative ;  or  it  should  be  given  with  castor-oil,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  speedy  expulsion  from  the  bowels.    The  usual  dose  is  a  table* 
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FpooTifnl  or  half  an  ninice,  in  coiijnnction  with  the  same  quantity  of 
castor-oil,  or  twice  the  qiTuntitj  of  olive  oil,  which  may  be  taken 
floating  on  milk,  or  on  cinnatnon  or  peppermint  water.  It  may  be 
necessai-y  to  increase  the  do&e  to  two  or  three  tablespoonfols,  and  in 
Jill  cases  the  remedy  should  be  given  every  second  day  until  the 
worm  l>e  expelled. 

Pumpkin  seeds^  petroleitni  in  do&es  of  twenty  to  thirty  droj>s, 
oil  of  male  fern  in  doses  of  a  draclim  or  two,  and  koueiso,  in  half- 
ounce  doses — all  are  good  remedies  against  tape-worm. 

Worms,  by  the  irritation  which  they  produce,  and  the  dUordeT 
whicli  tliey  occasion  by  drawing  tlieir  eustenance  from  the  j niches 
intended  to  nourish  the  body,  exercise  over  all  the  vital  functions^ 
and  L'%'en  over  the  intellectual  faculties  in  some  instances,  a  more  or 
less  injurious  influence,  which  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  animal 
economy,  and  may  give  rise  to  diseases  of  a  formidable  and  even 
dangerous  character,  sucli  as  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  catalei-iey, 
hysteria,  somnambulism,  and  other  oliscure  nervous  affections. 
Hence,  in  all  these  disorders,  when  no  other  cause  can  be  traced,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  wonns  in  the  bowels,  even 
though  none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  by  which  they  are  manifest- 
ed be  present.  In  many  cii^es  the  remedies  usually  administered 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  worms  have  been  the  means  of 
curing  diseases  which  have  obstinately  resisted  all  other  methods 
of  treatment 

I*rev€7ittve  Treatment — Plainly  dressed  animal  food,  well  sea- 
soned with  common  salt  ;  good  bread,  with  a  sufficiently  lil»eral 
allowance  of  wine  or  porter ;  plenty  of  exercise,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  purgative  medicine,  constitute  the  best  means  of  correcting 
that  state  of  the  system  which  ap|>eai's  to  be  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  worms.  Tape-wonn  comes  frmn  infesUd  P<>^k^  fc^j 
mid  mutton  /  therefore  let  the  meal  be  thoroughhj  aufked. 

Bait  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  condiment  to  our  food,  and 
Appears  to  be  essential  to  the  prevention  of  worms.  Accordiijg  to  a 
law  which  once  existed  in  Holland,  criminals  were  condemned  to 
live  on  bread  made  without  salt ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  worms 
were  generated  to  eueh  an  extent  that  a  lingering  and  terrible 
death  is  said  to  have  been  the  consequence.  Salt  is  nt*t  only  an  excel- 
lent preventive,  but  is  one  of  the  safest  and  liest  remedies  tlmt  can  be 
employed  against  worms.  In  Ihc  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  taken  every  morning  before  breakfast,  in  wm*m  barley-water 
or  thin  gruel,  it  has  had  tlie  ctlect  of  expelling  tape-worm  after  tur- 
pentine and  other  powerful  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
^ame  quantity  dissolved  in  water,  and  used  as  an  enema,  is  a  pop- 
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ular  and  frequentl}'  \  successful  method  of  destro^ang  the  ascaridefl, 
or  thread-worms. 

WOfiMS  IN  MUSCLES  (tRICHTNA  SPIRALIS),  OR  TRICHINOSIS. 

In  1860  a  disease  was  discovered  in  Germany  which  is  now  known 
MS  tHohinosiSy  or  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  human  muscles.  This 
is  one  of  the  diseases  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  microscope.  {See  Microscffpe.)  The  existence  of  tliis  parasite  has 
been  known  since  1832.     Small  ovoid  sacswerefound  in  the  human 
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muscles  that  contained  a  small  round  worm  coiled  upon  itself.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  these  worms  did  no  injury,  and  the  dis- 
covery commanded  hut  little  attention. 

In  1860  a  peculiar  epidemic  broke  out  in  Dresden,  Gennany. 
The  symptoms  somewhat  resembled  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  rheu- 
matism. On  examination  of  the  muscles  of  one  who  died,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  filled  with  triehince,  Pc^rtions  of  these  muscles  were 
iiven  to  a  rabbit,  and  the  rabbit  died,  and  his  muscles  were  found  to 
be  infested  with  tricldruB,  Portions  of  the  muscles  of  this  rabbit  were 
eiven  to  another  rabbit.  This  second  rabbit  also  became  infested 
with  trichin®,  and  died. 

Such  was  the  discovery  of  the  disease  known  as  trichinosis.  It 
is  manifest  that  these  trichiruB  prow  very  rapidly.  A  single 
female  can  produce  an  enormous  number  of  young.  It  should  bo 
i-emembered  that  lower  orders  of  life  breed  rapidly.  "  One  species 
of  infusoria,  visible  only  under.a  high  magnifying  power,  is  calcula- 
ted to  generate  one  hundred  and  seventy  hUJionn  in  four  days,'*^ 

Concerning  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  presence  of  trichina), 
Prof.  Dalton  remarks  as  follows  : 

"  Now  to  what  symptoms  does  this  accident  give  rise  ?  As  I  have 
already  said,  within  the  first  ten  days  there  is  irritation  of  the  in- 
testines. In  some  instances  this  irritation  is  very  great;  and  the 
greater  it  is,  the  more  favorable  the  prognosis,  as  a  general  rule. 
After  eating  trichinous  fiesh  the  patient  generally  begins  to  sufier 
within  the  first  week,  sometimes  within  two  days.  Now,  if  the 
irritation  of  the  intestine  l)e  extreme,  so  that  frequent  and  abun- 
dant evacuations  are  produced,  the  chances  are  very  grejit  tliat  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  parasites  will  be  dischai^d  from  the  intestine. 
If  so,  the  patient  is  safe.     But  if  the  irritation  be  not  very  marked, 
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time  is  allowed  for  the  young  trichinsB  to  penetrate  the  intestinal 
walls,  and  enter  the  muscular  tissue — from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  period,  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease.  There  is  general  pain  and  soreness,  and 
cftdematous  swelling  throughout  the  muscular  system.  At  the  same 
time  typhoid  symptoms  manifest  themselves  ;  the  patient  is  debili- 
tated, his  pulse  rapid,  skin  hot,  tongue  and  lips  dry,  and  his  general 
appearance  closely  resembles  that  of  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever. 

^^The  passage  of  the  worms  into  tlie  muscular  tissue,  and  the 
changes  taking  place  there,  are  very  apt  to  produce  symptoms 
which  result  in  the  patient's  death  at  or  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week.  By  that  time  the  worms  have  become  completely  en- 
cysted, and  after  this  the  symptoms  of  irritation  begin  to  disappear. 
The  muscular  system  becomes  habituated,  as  it  were,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  parasite,  and  after  a  while  the  symptoms  all  subside; 
the  patient  cam  move  his  limbs  as  before,  and  then  considers  him- 
self as  entirely  recovered. 

"  The  disease  may  be  said  to  have  two  stages :  / 

"  Firet,  the  presence  and  procreation  of  the  worms  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  diarr/icsa,  vomiting j  hnd 
general  dehility. 

"  Secondly,  removal  of  the  worms  from  the  intestines  to  the  mus- 
cles. The  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  severe  pains  and  stifihess 
in  the  muscles,  great  debility,  complete  prostration,  and  a  tj'phoid 
conditipn.  The  disease  may  terminate  fatally  in  five  or  six  days, 
or  may  last  six  weeks." 

The  great  cause  of  trichinosis  in  man  is  eating  pork  that  is 
either  raw  or  not  thoroughfy  cooked.  The  Committee  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  Chicago  examined  large  number  of  hogs,  and 
found  trichinm  in  one  out  of  fifty.  "  Some  of  their  muscles  con- 
tained from  10,000  to  18,000  in  a  cubic  inch." 

The  disease  cannot  be  cured.  It  can  be  prevented.  The  way 
to  prevent  the  disease  is,  never  to  eat  pork  that  is  not  thoroughly^ 
completely  cooked.  Thorough  cooking  (not  merely  warming)  de- 
stroys the  life  of  the  trichincB.  If  we  act  upon  this  rale  wo  need 
not  fear  the  disease. 

Among  other  parasites  found  in  the  human  body  I  may  men- 
tion the  Guinea  worm^  which  is  found  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  tropical  regions.  It  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  in  length  varies  between  a  few  inches  to  five  or 
six  feet.  They  usually  attack  the  lower  limbs.  They  seem  to  get 
into  the  limbs  of  those  who  bathe  or  wash  in  ponds  or  streams. 
They  are  apt  to  produce  ulceration  at  some  point  in  the  leg.     Lit- 
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tie  weights  are  then  attached  to  the  worm,  and  it  is  slowly  worked 
out.    The  process  sometimes  takes  days  and  weeks. 

A  few  years  since  1  saw  a  terrible  case  of  this  in  the  State  Hos- 
pital in  New  Haven. 

WRITER^S  CRAMP. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  musdes  when 
one  attempts  to  make  a  particular  movement,  such  as  writing, 
sewing,  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  &c.  Though  called 
"  writer^s  cramp,"  it  is  not  confined  to  writers.  It  may  attack  the 
milkmaid,  the  seamstress,  and  the  artist,  and  may  render  it  diflScult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  their  respective  occupations. 
When  it  attacks  the  writer  he  finds  that  his  pen  slips  from  his  fin- 
gers, that  he  cannot  control  it  as  usual,  and  that  his  handwriting 
becomes  illegible. 

The  disease  is  a  nervotts  one,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
It  seemed  to  be  caused  by  excessive  use  of  certain  muscles.  The 
idea  advanced  by  Professor  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  that  the 
disease  was  caused  by  using  steel  pens  is  a  delusion. 

The  disease  is  very  obstinate.  It  seems  to  be  a  form  of  partial 
chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  and  partial  chorea,  as  stated  under 
that  disease  (see  St.  Vitus^s  Dan€e\  is  usually  an  obstinate  aflFection. 

The  best  treatment  that  I  can  recommend  for  this  disease  is  the 
assiduous  and  persevenng  use  of  electricity,  in  the  form  of  general 
and  localized  electrization.  (See  General  and  Localized  Electriza- 
tion.) I  have  seen  good  results  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  one 
or  two  instances.  Both  galvanization  and  Faradaization  may  be 
needed.  (See  Galvanization  and  JFaradaization.)  The  results 
from  the  use  of  electricity  in  this  disease  are  by  no  means  unifonn. 
There  are  some  cases  that  nothing  will  help.  It  is  better  to  take 
treatment  eai^ly ;  it  is  better  still  to  prevent  the  disease,  by  taking 
good  care  of  the  general  health,  by  exercising  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  more  or  less  every  day,  and  by  avoiding  the  too  ex(^/u9Voe  use 
of  any  one  set  of  muscles  in  any  employment  for  too  long  a  period. 


WRYNECK. 

The  appearance  of  this  disease  every  one  is  familiar  with.    The 

head  is  drawn  to  one  or  the  other  shoulder  by  the  contraction  of 

the  muscles  of  the  neck.     The  disease  is  often  accompanied  by 

considerable  pain  of  a  dull,  heavy  character.    This  pain  is  Bome- 
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times  relieved  by  lying  down.  The  head  at  first  Beemt  to  be 
drawn  to  one  side  by  a  snccession  of  jerks.  When  the  dieease  bo- 
comes  fixed  the  head  remains  constantly  on  one  side. 

Wryneck  must  be  distinguished  from  a  common  "stiff  neck," 
resulting  from  a  cold  or  rheumatic  attack  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
of  a  temporary  duration.  Wryneck  is  a  chronic  affection,  apd  is 
apt  to  be  very  persistent.  It  sometimes  resists  all  remedies.  When 
it  once  yields  to  treatment  it  is  very  apt  to  return. 

In  the  early  stages  wryneck  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  electric 
cmrent  (see  General  Electrization,  and  Localiz^  Electrization)^  or 
to  friction  {rvbhmg). 

In  the  advanced  and  obstinate  stages  there  are  only  two  methods 
of  treatment  that  promise  any  i-elief.  These  are  localized  electri- 
zation with  the  galvanic  cun'ont  (see  Galvanization\  and  the 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  (see  Hypodermic  Injections).  Il 
is  worse  than  useless  to  torture  the  poor  patient  with  blisters,  and 
annoy  him  with  mechanical  appliances. 

The  morphine  may  be  injected  into  the  arm  in  doses  of  from 
one-tenth  of  a  gi-ain  up  to  as  large  a  quantity  as  will  be  borne. 

Neither  the  use  of  galvanization  nor  of  hypodermic  injectiops  of 
morphine  are  \v^\\  adapted  or  to  l)e  recommended  for  domestic  use, 
except  in  special  cases. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with  obstinate  wryneck,  and  yet  cannot 
obtain  skilled  medical  advice,  had  better  attempt  little  or  no  treat- 
ment whatever. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

This  species  of  fever  very  closely  resembles  the  malignant  or 
virulent  typhus.  The  only  diflference  is,  that  in  the  former  the  skin 
is  not  nnfrequently  tinged  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  there  is  a  vomiting 
of  dark-brown  matter. 

This  vomiting  of  dark  or  black  matter  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  but  the  yellow  tinge  of  countenance  is  not  so ;  for  although 
a  symptom  generally  met  with,  it  is  not  universal. 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  the  disease,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  yellow  fever,  is  not  unusually  preceded  by  a  defect  of  appetite, 
perverted  taste  in  the  mouth,  heat  in  the  stomach,  flatulenc}',  giddi- 
ness or  pain  in  the  head,  dejection  of  spirits,  languor,  debility,  and 
eostivenees. 

After  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  lassitude  and  weariness;  frequent  rigors  or  chillinesft,' 
succeeded  by  flushings  of  the  face ;  redness  of  the  eyes, with  pains  io 
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the  eyeballs  and  forehead,  extending  in  some  cases  backwards  to 
the  neck ;  great  faintness,  pix>stratiou  of  strength,  and  frequent  sigh- 
ing, with  a  tendency  to  stupor.  There  is  excessive  thifet ;  the  tongue 
is  coated  with  a  tenacious  fur  of  a  dark-brown  color  ;  the  spittle  is 
viscid ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  the  pulse  quick,  small,  and  hard;  the 
urine  is  high-colored,' and  scanty  in  quantity  ;  but  there  is  an  un- 
usual secretion  of  bile,  wliich,  getting  into  the  stomach  by  a  flowing 
back  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  discharged  b^^  frequent  vomiting. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  the  eyes  and  face  in  many 
instances  become  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  which  soon  extends  also 
to  the  chest ;  the  stomach  is  highly  irritable,  and  almost  incessantly 
throws  up  a  dark-brown  or  black  matter;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  bowels  are  very  costive,  the  urine  is  still  high-colored,  some- 
what turbid,  and  small  in  quantity,  and  delirium  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture arises. 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  perceptible  remission  occurs  during 
ttiis  first  stage  of  the  fever,  which  usually  lasts  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period  there  is  generally  some 
abatement  of  the  symptoms ;  but  a  fresh  paroxysm  under  a  highly- 
ftf^avated  form  soon  again  takes  place,  and  excites  alann  both  to 
the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  fever  proceeding  in  its  course,  with  imperfect  remissions 
and  fresh  paroxysms  every  twenty-four  ]iours  for  several  days,  great 
debility  becomes  manifest,  and  symptoms  indicating  approaching 
putridity  make  their  appearance.  The  tongue  now  becomes  dry 
and  black ;  the  teeth  and  whole  of  the  mouth  are  coated  with  a  very 
dark-brown  fur ;  the  breath  is  highly  offensive ;  the  whole  body  is  in 
many  cases  of  a  livid  yellow  color ;  dark  and  fetid  stools  are  voided ; 
discharges  of  blood  take  place  from  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  ears ; 
hiccups  ensue ;  the  pulse  intermits  and  sinks,  and  at  last  respiration 
wholly  ceases.^ 

Cavses. — Those  which  predispose  a  person  to  an  attack  of  the 
yellow  fever  are  intemperance,  a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  in- 
tense hot  and  sultry  weather,  and  exposure  to  night  air  or  cold. 

The  exhalations  arising  from  vegetable  matter  under  a  state  of 
decomposition,  or  marsh  efiluvia,  as  they  are  termed  by  professional 
men,  may,  under  a  deranged  state  of  the  atmoephere  from  great 
preceding  heat  and  drought,  have  given  rise  to  this  species  of  fever 
in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  persons  habituated  to  a  cold  or 
temperate  climate.  It  is  also  an  unsettled  point  whether  or  not  it  is 
•  of  a  contagious  nature.  The  opinion  I  hold,  and  ever  did  entei*tain 
is,  that  it  is  communicable  from  one  person  to  another,  or  is  con- 
tagious iu  an  impure  or  deteriorated  atmosphere,  where  man}*  sick 
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are  lodged  together  in  one  room,  and  where  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  proper  ventilation  ;^  but  where  tlicre  is 
a  free  admissi  Jh  of  pure  fresh  air,  and  a  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
strict  cleanliness  in  every  respect,  its  contagions  properties  may  be 
80  dilated  as  to  become  harmless,  and  incapable  of  being  communi- 
cated to  another  pei'son  from  the  one  laboring  nnder  it. 

The  yellow  fever  differs  from  typhus  in  the  following  circmn- 
stances,  viz.,  it  usually  prevails  only  during  or  immediately  aftei 
very  hot  seasons,  in  which  the  typhus  is  soon  extinguished ;  and  it  is 
in  its  turn  completely  annihilated  by  cold  weather,  in  which  typhus 
is  most  prevalent,  if  accompanied  by  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  of  the  yellow  fever  must  be  drawn 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  the 
mode  of  attack,  and  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  The  danger  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  full  and  robust  habit  of  the  patient.  Extreme 
debility,  severe  and  incessant  vomiting  of  dark  or  black  matter,  the 
sudden  oppression  of  all  the  functions,  tremors  of  the  body  when 
moved,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  with  great  stupor,  pen- 
sive sadness  in  the  countenance,  a  weak  irregular  pulse,  highly 
offensive  breath,  black  and  fetid  discharges  of  urine  and  stool,  and 
the  appearance  of  purple  or  livid  spots  dispersed  over  the  body — all 
denote  that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
disease  ere  long.  On  the  contrary,  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
affection  of  the  head,  a  Jively  appearance  of  the  eyes,  free  perspira- 
tion, a  return  of  natural  rest,  the  pulse  becoming  fuller  and  more 
regular,  a  gentle  purging  arising,  or  the  urine  becoming  very  turbid 
and  depositing  a  copious  seditnent,  and  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  tranquillized,  are  to  be  considered  in  a  very  favorable 
light.  The  disease  is  apt,  however,  to  exhibit  deceitful  appearances, 
and  appears  at  times  to  be  going  off,  when  a  sudden  change  takes 
place  for  the  worse  and  carries  off  the  patient ;  nay,  some  sink  under 
it  who  apparently  are  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 

TREATMENT  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 

There  is  no  specific  for  yellow  fever. 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do,  the  disease  is  very  frequently 
fatal.     Some  epidemics  are  much  more  fatal  than  others. 

The  treatment  of  the  mild  cases  is  very  simple.  Give  the 
patient  perfect  rest  Keep  the  sick-room  freely  ventilated.  Sponge 
the  body  with  cool  water.  Use  mild  laxatives — small  doees  of 
Epeom  salts — ^to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Put  the  feet  of  the  patient  in  a  hot  foot-bath,  without  raising 
him  from  the  bed.     This  can  be  done  by  letting  the  patient  slip 
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down  to  the  foot  or  edge  of  the  bed,  and  allowing  his  feet  to  fall 
into  a  tub  of  hot  water.  Remember  that  perfect  rest  is  necessary, 
and  the  patient  must  not  be  disturbed,  even  to  take  a  foot-bath. 

Keep  the  skin  open  by  the  spirit  of  mindererus  (see  Mmdererus^ 
Spirit  of\  or  by  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  mindererus  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  in  equal  parts,  and  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

This  treatment,  cautiously  carried  out,  is  the  best  that  we  can  do 
for  the  mild  cases  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  very  well  known  in  the 
South,  where  yellow  fever  prevails,  that  the  great  thing  in  the 
treatment  is  good  nursing. 

I  saw  something  of  the  disease  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  a  few  years  since,  and  I  am  quite  well  convinced  that 
the  common  impression  on  this  subject  is  cprrect.  In  the  present 
state  of  science  the  treatment  for  yellow  fever  is  good  nursing. 

Besides  the  measures  above  indicated,  severe  cases  of  yellow 
fever  will  need  special  attention,  according  to  the  symptoms. 

The  irritability  of  the  stomach  may  be  relieved  by  swallowing^ 
bits  of  ice,  or  by  one-grain  doses  of  the  oxalate  of  cerium.     (See 
Oxalate  of  Cerium.) 

To  prevent  the  black  vomit,  it  is  well  to  try  the  lead  and  opium 
pill  (half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  and  half  a  grain  of  opium). 

If  the  patient  becomes  very  much  debilitated,  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  often  needed,  just  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Whiskey  or  brandy,  or 
brandy-punch  may  I)e  given,  as  the  patient  seems  to  need  them. 

The  sick-room  and  the  clothing  of  the  patient  should  be  tho- 
roughly disinfected.     (See  Disinfectants.) 

The  good  effects  resulting  from  cold  affusion  in  this  fever  are 
such  that  it  ought  to  be  employed  at  a  very  early  period.  Cold 
water,  when  applied  externally,  when  the  patient  is  distressed  with 
the  sensation  of  burning  heat,  generally  affords  very  great  relief  to 
his  feelings.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
is  raised  considerably  above  the  natural  standard  that  cold  water 
should  be  applied  externally  to  the  body  by  affusion,  or  even  by 
wetting  it  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  water  and  vinegar ;  and  the 
period  of  its  application  and  the  frequency  of  its  repetition  must  be 
regulated  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  for  should  he  become  chilled 
by  the  application,  much  injury  faight  ensue. 

For  the  pui-pose  of  avoiding  fatigue  to  the  patient,  which  the 
preparation  for  cold  affusion  is  likely  to  induce,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  covered  in  his  bed  with  a  single  sheet 
wetted  or  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  as  this  will  reduce  the  heat  of 
Lis  body  very  considerably  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place. 
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Where  neither  of  these  mi>fies  of  applying  cold  water  can  bt 
employed  with  convenience  or  safety  to  the  patient^  we  ought  to  be 
content  to  sulMtitiite  the  wetting  of  the  Imntis,  face,  and  other  part« 
of  the  hody  with  it  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  and  tepid  water* 

Some  henetit  may  possibly  be  derived  al&o  from  cold  water,  taken 
inwardly  for  drink,  as  the  heat  of  the  body,  thirst,  and  severity  of 
the  fever  liave  in  many  cases  been  moderated  by  frequent  and 
Bmall  draughts  of  it. 

If  we  are  fortanate  enongh  to  obtain  perfect  remksiotm,  we 
phonld  immediately  administer  the  Pernvinn  bark  in  snb»tanco^  if 
the  Btomach  will  bear  it;  but  if  not,  we  must  be  content  to  substitute 
some  lighter  preparation  of  it,  eneh  as  tlie  infuaion  or  decoction, 
]>ersever!Tig  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  throughout  the  whole  stage 
uf  convalescence,  wliichjs  usually  long  and  tedious.  A  few  droiM 
of  tlie  mnriatic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  will  much  increase  t}ie 
efficacy  of  the  bark  ;  and  should  any  uneaftinese  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  arise,  or  purging  be  excited,  we  may  add  six  or  eight  dropi 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  to  each  dose  of  the  bark  and  acid. 

But  should  the  fever  resist  our  best  endeavors  to  sulxiue  it,  and 
no  perfect  remissions  be  observed,  but^  on  the  contrary,  run  its  course 
with  violence  and  great  exhaustion  of  strength,  thereby  threatefuing 
apjiroacliing,  if  not  ah-eady  apparent,  symptoms  of  putrescency,  the 
aid  uf  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  must  be  called  in.  On  9ome 
occasions  a  use  of  spirituous  baths  has  been  added* 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  tlie  disease  the  strictest  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  every  respect.  The  linen  of  the 
bed,  as  also  that  of  the  body,  should  be  changed  frequently ;  wbat*> 
ever  is  voided  by  urine  or  stool  should  be  immediately  removed,  and 
the  chamber  of  the  sick  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  and  properly  vonti* 
lated  by  a  free  admission  of  fresh  air  into  it.  It  may  also  be  s^prin- 
kled  now  and  then  with  a  little  warm  vinegar.  To  assist  in  correct* 
iug  any  fetid  smell,  we  may  make  use  of  the  gaseous  fumes  arising 
from  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acids. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  patient  ahonid  be 
confined  to  diet  of  a  mild  nature,  consisting  of  preparations  of  arrow- 
root, sago,  barley,  &c. ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  his  strength 
must  be  properly  supported  by  animal  broths  made  of  lean  moat, 
such  as  beef-tea,  veal  or  chicken  broths,  somewhat  thickened  by  an 
addition  of  crumbled  bread,  oatmeal,  or  barley.  Where  great 
debility  and  exhaustion  become  evident,  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
may  be  allowed ;  but  it  will  be  beet  to  give  it  in  a  diluted  state^  m 
in  the  form  of  negus,  which,  ad  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  will 
add  to  its  good  effects. 
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"  The  food  during  the  course  of  yellow  fever  should  be  oi 
the  blandest  description,  chicken  tea,  arrow-root,  sago,  and  barley- 
water  constituting  the  chief  articles ;  and  these  should  be  taken  in 
minute  quantities  at  a  time  when  the  stomach  is  at  all  irritable. 
Tin's  ru]eapi>lies  to  drinks  of  all  kinds.  The  patient  is  greedy  for  a 
large  draught  of  fluids  ;  but  by  sucking  t^m  through  a  glass  tube 
or  a  straw,  or  a  holh)w  i*eed  of  small  bore,  or  by  the  tea  or  table  * 
spoonful,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  retained.  A  cold  infu- 
sion of  oatmeal  was  tbnnd  an  agreeable  drink  for  Scotch  seamen, 
of  which  they  did  not  seem  to  tii-e.  A  dislike  of  sweets  was  ob- 
served among  the  patients,  and  when  lemonade  was  asked  for,  the 
usual  quantity  of  sugar  wiis  objected  to,  probably  from  its  rendering 
the  liquid  too  dense  for  ready  absorption  by  the  stomach,  and  there- 
fore less  quenching.  Tea  was  found  so  uniformly  to  disagree  with  the 
patients,  and  cause  vomiting,  particularly' in  the  advanced  stages, 
that  at  length  it  had  to  be  expunged  from  the  yellow-fever  dietary. 
Dilute  alcoholic  drinks  were  given  freely,  and  with  good  effect. 
Where  brandy  could  be  obtained  pure  (tolerably  free  from  acidity 
and  fusel  oil),  and  was  well  diluted  with  water,  that  spirit  answered 
every  indication.  Soinetimes  the  effervescing  wines  were  relished 
and  retained,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  the  objections  of  contain- 
ing foreign  matters  and  the  products  of  mismanaged  fermentation. — 
Blair;  Aitken. 

ZINO. 

The  »idphate  of  zino^  or  white  vitriol^  in  the  dose  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  grains,  acts  quickly  as  ^n  emetic,  and  is  therefore  the  best 
medicine  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  cases  of  poisoning 
from  laudanum  and  other  narcotic  substances.  It  is  employed  as  a 
tonic  anil  astringent  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
in  chronic  dysentery,  whites,  and  other  discharges  from  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  the  humid  asthma  of  old  people. 

ZINC,  VALERIANATE  OF. 

This  remedy  is  somewhat  used  in  neryoas  diseases.  It  is  eomo 
times  saccessful  in  neuralgia.    The  dose  is  one  grain  in  pilL 
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MANAGEMENT    OF    INFANTS. 


SIGNS    AND    SYMPTOMS    OF    PREGNANCY. 

Genebal  Symptoms. — When  pregnancy  has  t^ken  place,  the 
face  usually  becomes  pale,  the  under  part  of  the  lower  e^'elid  is 
of  a  leaden  hue,  the  features  become  sharper,  and  not  un frequently 
the  person  becomes  thinner,  the  temper  is  olten  more  than  usually 
irritable,  sickness  in  the  morning  and  after  meals,  fevenshness,  in- 
digestion, heartburn,  languor  during  the  day,  disturbed  sleep  and 
disagreeable  dreams  at  night,  are  often  the  accompaniments  -of 
pregnancy.  A  sense  of  bearing  down,  an  irritation  alK>ut  the 
bladder  and  the  seat,  an  unaccustomed  flow  of  urine,  are  also  not 
uncommon  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy. 

State  of  the  Navel. — This,  many  have  considered,  presents 
one  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  pregnancy.  When  it  has 
taken  place,  the  navel  is  drawn  inwards  and  downwards  during 
the  two  first  montlis ;  in  the  third  it  is  natural ;  in  the  fourth 
it  is  not  so  hollow  as  before  conception  ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  it  is 
almost  level  with  the  surrounding  surface ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  and  the  seventh  month  it  is  quite  so  ;  while  towards  the  latter 
month  of  gestation  it  projects  considerably.  If  these  symptoms 
follow  in  regular  succession,  it  may  be  considered  a  decisive  sign  of 
pregnancy. 

Ceasing  to  be  Unwell  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and 
generally  an  early  symptom  of  pregnancy ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  sign,  as  it  may  arise  from  many  other  causes ; 
if  you  have  been  regular  up  to  the  time  of  marriage,  it  is  ginxl 
presumptive  evidence.  Such,  however,  are  the  caprices  of  natun\ 
that  in  some  persons  this  evidence  is  never  decidedly  uianifesteU: 
in  such  cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  discharge  is  suiallcT 
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in  quantity,  returns  at  irregular  intervals,  and  does  not  last  the 
usual  time. 

Enlargement  of  the  Breasts. — This  is  an  appearance  which, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  signs,  is  of  little  value;  but  if  it  has 
been  preceded  by  somewhat  of  a  diminution  of  their  size,  and  this 
enlargement  then  takes  place  about  the  third  month  after  tlie  pre- 
ceding sign,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  slightly  painful  and  prickling 
sensation^  with  a  sort  of  knotty  external  feeling  when  the  hand  is 
applied  to  the  surface,  and  particularly  if  there  is  occasionally  a 
milky  discharge  from  the  nipple,  it  may  be  considered  presumptive 
evidence  of  pregnancy.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  breasts 
become  enlarged  shortly  after  marriage,  from  the  person  becoming 
stouter ;  but  in  this  case  the  whole  person  experiences  the  same 
change,  and  the  breasts  are  soft  and  have  not  that  knotty  feeling  to 
the  touch. 

Swelling  of  the  Nipple,  and  the  a]>pearance  of  the  areola 
or  circle  surrounding  the  nipple,  are  by  many  writers  considered 
as  among  the  most  decisive  of  those  signs  of  pregnancy  which 
are  exhibited  previous  to  quickening.  In  fair  women,  and  par- 
ticularly with  -their  first  child,  the  change  in  the  areola  is  very 
manifest:  from  its  beautiful  roseate  hue  it  turns  to  a  dusky- 
brown  shade;  it  im^reascs  in  size,  and  continues  to  darken  until 
the  term  of  gestation  is  completed.  As  pregnancy  advances,  a 
number  of  slight  excrescences,  rcc^embling  small  pimples,  will  also 
frequently  appear  thereon  ;  and  when  the  individual  hashadWiil- 
dren,  or  is  of  a  dark  complexion,  this  appearance  is  one  of  the  best 
criterions  for  determining  the  true  areola  of  pregnancy. 

Morning  Sickness. — This  distressing  affection  of  pregnancy  oc- 
cui*s  during  the  earlier  months.  It  may  commence  almost  immedi- 
ately after  conception ;  bul  the  most  usual  time  of  its  appearance 
is  two  or  three  weeks  after.  It  arises  wholly  from  sympathy  with  the 
newly  established  action  of  the  womb.  This  is  neither  a  necessary  nor 
an  infallible  sign  of  pregnancy,  as  sickness  may  arise  from  other 
causes,  and  by  some  individuals  it  is  never  experienced.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  has  this  peculiarity,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 
aifect  the  general  health,  nor  does  it  usually  impair  the  appetite. 

Enlargement  of  the  Abik)MEN. — At  an  early  period  of  ges- 
tation the  ab«lomen  usually  becomes  liatter,  and  it  is  not  until 
about  the  third  month  that  the  enlargement  is  perceptible. 

Quickening  simplj'  means  the  first  sensation  which  proves  to 
the  mother  the  vitality  of  her  child.  The  feeling  is  so  peculiar  and 
so  sudden,  that  it  often  occasions  fainting  and  hysteria.  The  sen- 
sation, which  has  been  compared  to  the  ftuttering  of  a  bird,  is  occac ' 
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sioned  by  the  womb  suddenly  rising  from  the  pelvis,  whtj^e  the 
motion  of  the  child  could  not  be  felt,  to  a  part  that  is  more  sen 
sible.  It  is  not  uncommon  tor  a  few  drojia  of  blood  to  escape 
from  the  wowih  at  the  moment  of  the  firnt  sensation.  Quick- 
ening usually  takes  place  about  the  fourth  month  or  eighteenth 
week;  but  in  some  cases  it  occurs  as  early  as  the  third  moiitlu 
and  as  late  as  the  iifth.  At  iii'st  the  movements  of  the  child 
are  feeble ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  become  strong,  and  its 
motions  are  felt  not  only  internally,  but  very  distinctly,  on  ^ 
plying  the  hand  to  the  abdomen.  Instances  are  of  frequent  ooenr- 
i-ence  when  the  motions  of  the  child  are  so  lively  as  to  occasion 
much  distress  to  the  parent;  but  a  sensation  resembling  this  cannot 
be  depended  on  as  a  proof  of  pregnancy,  if  it  be  unsupported  by 
other  evidence. 

CONDITIONS   SIMULATING  PREGNANCY. 

Cessation  of  the  Menses. — So  many  diseases  may  produce  this 
effect,  that  there  is  not  space  here  to  go  into  particulars ;  suflice  it 
to  warn  those  especially  who  are.  married  late  in  life,  that  this  dis- 
appearance, though  continued  for  months,  is  no  proof  of  pregnancy, 
although,  as  before  said,  if  the  individual  be  youny,  and  has  be^n 
regular  up  to  the  time  of  marriage,  it  may  be  considered  presump- 
tive evidence. 

Enlargement  of  the  Breasts  may  arise  from  increased  obesity, 
or  from  the  stoppage  of  the  menses. 

Sickness,  Heartburn,  Languor,  Distension  of  thb  Abdoksn, 
may  each  arise  from  indigestion. 

Quickening. — Pereons  who  marry  late  in  life  are  most  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  quickening  when  pregnancy  has 
not  taken  place ;  and  even  medical  men*have  been  deceived  by  this 
appearance,  when  they  have  relied  on  it  unsupported  by  other  evi- 
dence. This  deception  is  occasioned  by  the  collection  of  wind  in 
the  bowels,  which,  even  to  the  touch,  resembles  the  movements  of 
a  child. 

Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen  may  arise  from  dropsy,  disease 
of  the  ovary,  excessive  obesity,  and  many  other  causes,  which  bring 
us  to  the  conclusion  with  which  we  set  out,  viz.,  that  although  each 
of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  enumerated  may  be  valuable  as  accessories, 
yet,  isolated,  neither  is  an  infallible  one  of  pregnancy. 

DURATION  OF  PEEGNANCY,  MODE  OF  RECKONING. 

The  duration  of  pregnancy  is  usually  two  hundred  and  eighty 
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days,  but  it  may  continne  as  long  as  three  Imndred  days,  and  in 
trery  rare  cases  even  longer.  In  other  eases  the  duration  of  l>reg- 
nancy  may  be  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  or  even  less.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  period  of  labor  exactly,  but  the  nearest 
approach  will  be  obtained  by  noting  the  last  day  on  which  signs  o1 
menstruation  were  visible,  and  counting  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  beginning  with  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  flow  ceikjcd. 

DIET,  EXERCISE,  &o. 

Diet. — It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  women  alwut  to  he- 
come  mothers  should  be  generously  nourished.  An  abundance  of 
animal  food  should  be  taken,  and  such  articles  of  diet  as  have  been 
found  to  disagree  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  capricious  ap- 
petite common  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  may  be  indulged 
within  reasonable  limits.  All  stimulants  had  better  be  avoided,  or 
taken  only  by  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

Drebs. — The  dress  of  a  pregnant  woman  should  be  always  loose ; 
tight  lacing  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  ;  it  prevents  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  breasts  and  abdomen  ;  impedes  the  growth  of  the 
infant;  causes  inflamed  breasts,  sore  Jiipples,  and  all  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  result  therefrom ;  occasioning  acute  suffering 
to  the  mother,  and  frequently  depriving  her  of  the  comfort  of  suck- 
ling her  child.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  it  will  fre- 
quently produce  palpitation  of  the  heart,  swelling  of  the  legs  and 
▼eins,  costiveness,  and  scalding  urinary  evacuations. 

Exercise. — Popular  errors  upon  this  subject  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site character  exist,  both  of  which  must  be  avoided.  Let- mothers 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  following  remarks :  After  concep- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  individual  should  for  days  take  but  little 
exercise  ;  her  mind  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  all  exciting 
causes  avoided.  Moderate  exercise  is,  however,  proper  at  every  pe- 
riod of  gestation,  unless  symptoms  of  miscarriage  present  themselves. 
Walking  is  the  best  exercise,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  until 
fatigue  is  produced.  Sailing  is  a  very  beneficial  mode  of  exercise,  if 
the  season  be  favorable.  Long  journeys — long  walks — running  or 
dancing  shoul  1  be  particularly  avoided.  Violent  exercise  is  the 
ordinary  cause  of  floodings  from  the  womb ;  abortion,  rupture,  or 
premature  labor  may  follow;  and  be  it  recollected  that  miscarriage 
is  far  mdre  injurious  than  parturition  at  the  proper  period.  La- 
mentable instances  of  its  effects  are  continually  brought  under  the 
observation  of  every  medical  practitioner.  Few,  indeed,  whose  prac- 
tice, has  been  extensive  but  have  seen  the  young  and  lovely  thm 
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harrying  onwards  to  a  premature  grave,  from  the  momentary  indoL 
gence  of  a  whim — a  vanity — in  spite  of  advice  and  in  defianoe  of 
warnings. 

As  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,  more  rest  is  required 
than  in  the  earlier  months ;  still,  however,  recollect  that  air  and 
exercise,  if  they  can  be  taken  without  fatigue,  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. But  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  miscarriage  exercise  must 
wholly  be  avoided. 

Late  Hours  are  highly  injurious  to  the  pr^nant  woman  ;  she 
should  retire  to  bed  early,  and  take  from  seven  to  nine  hours'  repose; 
common  sense  and  ordinary  experience  must  force  this  on  ber  atten- 
tion ;  the  lethargy  and  fatigue  which  atfect  her  towards  night ;  the 
desire  to  be  disburtliened  of  her  clothes — the  refreshment  which 
she  experiences  by  their  being  loosened  from  their  ordinary  fasten- 
ings, all  point  out  to  her  the  requirements  of  nature. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  constantly  attended  to,  and 
the  usual  constipation  avoided  as  far  as  possible  by  diet,  injections, 
and  the  mildest  measures,  all  violent  cathartics  being  scrupulously 
avoided. 

DISEASES  OF  PKEGNANCT. 

VoMTTiNG  generally  commences  shortly  after  conception,  and 
ceases  on  quickening.  It  is  usually  most  troublesome  on  rising, 
and  hence  has  obtained  the  name  of  Marnuig  Sickness^  though  ita 
attacks  are  not  unfrequent  after  meals.  Sometimes  it  is  very  vio- 
lent and  contiaucs  all  day,  and  every  tiling  taken  into  the  stomach 
is  rejected.  This  form  of  the  disease  requires  great  attention,  and 
the  presence  of  a  medical  man.  The  former  will  generally  be  re- 
lieved by  a  mixture  composed  of  a  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potash 
or  soda,  dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water  and  taken  during 
eflfervescence  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice.  These  draughts 
may  be  repeated  thrice  a  day  if  the  sickness  be  troublesome ;  or 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  citrate  of  potash  in  water  every  hour  until 
tlie  sickness  is  removed.  Very  distressing  cases  of  nausea  may 
sometimes  be  obviated  by  taking  a  small  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  toast  or  bread  before  rising  in  the  morning. 

Heartburn  and  Acrid  Eructations  denote  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  are  relieved  by  opening  the  bowels  with  magnesia,  and  taking 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  wine-glassful  of  lime- 
water  in  milk,  three  times  a  day,  or  when  required. 

Spasms  or  Cramp  of  Stomach  and  Bowels. — If  eighty  hot 
fomentations  should  be  applied  as  warm  as  they  can  be  borne,  and 
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ten  drops  of  laudanum  taken  evcrj'  fourth  hour.     It  veyy  severe 
advice  must  be  obtained. 

Incontinence  of  Urine  ib  sometimes  troublesome  during  preg- 
nancy, but  rest  is  the  only  remedy. 

Fainting  is  most  usual  during  tlie  first  three  or  four  months. 
It  generally  comes  on  after  exertion,  agitation,  purging,  or  exposure 
to  heat.  The  patient  should  be  laid  down  with  the  head  low,  air 
should  be  freely  admitted,  the  dress  loosened,  the  face  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  the  forehead  and  temples  rubbed  with  cologne  or 
any  refreshing  lotion.  The  same  treatment  will  apply  to  hysterical 
convulsions. 

Cough. — It  is  generally  dry  and  difficult  of  cure,  and  may  de- 
pend on  so  many  causes,  that  advice  from  the  medical  attendant 
had  better  be  sought. 

SprmNG  OR  VoMrriNG  of  Blood  calls  for  immediate  professional 
asBifltance. 

Headache.— If  severe  and  constant,  and  there  is  fulness  of 
blood  indicated  by  a  flushed  face,  dull  or  bloodshot  eyes,  sense  of 
giddiness,  heaviness  over  the  eyes  or  in  the  skull,  and  the  person  is 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  advice  should  be  taken  vrlthout  loss  of 
Hme.  All  headaches  are,  however,  not  dangerous.  They  may 
arise  from  costiveness,  indigestion,  or  nervousness. 

Toothache  often  attacks  sound  teeth.  In  such  cases  extraction 
18  improper. 

Ieritation  of  the  Bladder,  Retention  of  the  Urine,  or  Dif- 
nouLTT  of  Passing  it,  require  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open.  Drinks 
of  linseed  tea,  barley-water,  slippery-elm  tea,  &c.,  should  be  taken 
freely;  and  the  patient  should  recline  on  a  sofa.  Great  care  should 
likewise  be  taken  not  to  retain  the  urine  long. 

Salivation  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  Washing  the  mouth 
with  alum-water,  and  keeping  the  bowels  gently  open,  frequently 
afford  relief;  if  they  do  not,  have  advice. 

Padt  akd  Enlargement  of  the  Breasts  may  be  treated  by 
warm  fomentations  frequently  changed. 

Swelling  of  the  Fefi  and  Legs. — The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open,  and  a  bandage  applied  every  morning.  The  swelling  usually 
goes  down  in  the  night,  and  during  the  day  the  recumbent  position 
should  be  maintained  as  much  as  possible. 

Eklabgiocent  of  the  Veins  of  the  Leg  requires  the  careful 
pplication  of  a  bandage,  and  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture.     This 
Duld  be  attended  to  by  a  medical  man,  as  severe  consequences 
on  follow  neglect. 

Obaiepb  of  the  Legs  and  Thighs  are  often  relieved  by  mere 
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change  of  po&ition.    Gentle  friction,  with  Boap  liniment  six  drachint 
and  laudanum  two  drachms,  is  frequently  very  UBeful: 

Despondency,  Melancholy,  Ajhipathieb,  tfec. — These  are  not 
uncommon.  The  two  fii-st  are  best  remedied  by  change  of  fioenei 
air,  gentle  exercise,  cheerful  company,  and  due  attentton  to  the 
diet,  which  should  not  only  be  nourishing,  but  varied  and  palatable: 

Cabe  of  the  Nipples. — For  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  con* 
jBnement,  especially  in  a  first  pregnancy,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  nipple.  If  it  appear  healthy,  not  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  §kin  of  moderate  thickness,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  that  it  should  be  rubbed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with 
a  little  sweet  oil,  and  all  pressure  from  corsets  and  the  clothes  most 
carefully  avoided ;  for  this  pressure  is  frequently  the  cause  of  sore* 
ness  and  flatness  of  the  nipple.  If  the  nipples  are  painful,  and  tlie 
skin  is  thin,  they  should  be  washed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with 
any  astringent  infusion,  as  of  green-tea,  oak-bark,  willow-bark,  or 
brandy  or  spirits,  and  exposed  to  the  aii*  each  time  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  or  longer. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  LiLBOR. 

Generally  for  some  days  (it  may  be  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twenty  days,  or  only  a  few  hours)  previous  to  the  accession  of  those 
phenomena  which  characterize  the  existence  of  labor,  there  are  ott^i 
present  certain  premonitory  signs  of  its  approach,  and  which,  by 
women  who  have  borne  children,  are  viewed  as  preonrsors  of  that 
eventful  hour. 

Eestlessness,  particularly  at  night,  is  frequent  for  days  and 
weeks,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  unfavorable. 

SuBSiDENOE  OF  THE  WoMB  AND  Abdomen  is  a  usual  monitcM*,  and 
may  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  light,  as  it  indicates  room  in  the  pel- 
vis or  basin  of  the  body.  The  female  feels  as  if  slie  carried  the 
child  lower  than  formerly,  and  thinks  herself  slacker  and  leeB  than 
she  was  before ;  and  in  many  cases,  though  before  inactive  and  in- 
dolent, she  now  feels  lighter  and  more  alert. 

Glairy  Mucous  Seceetion,  sometimbs  streaked  wtth  Blood, 
occasionally  occurs  days  before  the  active  symptoms  of  labor,  and 
rendei*s  the  parts  moister  than  usual ;  which  are  also  enlarged,  re- 
laxed and  soft,  and  sometimes  painful.  The  discharge  spoken  of 
is  commonly  known  by  the  term,  a  show. 

iRRrrABiLirr  of  the  Bladder,  and  Irrttation  and  GxiPiiro  of 
the  Bowels  are  often  present  as  symptoms  of  approaching  labor, 
and  demand  their  fi*equ*ent  relief.     Pains  in  the  backhand  loins, 
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ecmiinonly  known  as  bearing-down  pains,  may  occur  at  this  time. 
They  are  fdUe  patns^  but  so  greatly  do  they  resemble  the  pains  of 
labor  that  the  medical  man  only,  upon  an  examination,  can  distin- 
guish between  the  two  kinds. 

The  Movements  of  the  Child  becoipe  stronger  and  more  active, 
and  are  felt  lower  down ;  and  there  are  also  pain  and  weiglit  in  the 
loins.  When  the  above  symptoms  occur  it  will  be  well  to  send  foi 
the  nurse,  and  apprise  the  female  friend  who  is  to  be  present  at  tlie 
approaching  event. 

THE  LYING-EN  CHAMBER. 

The  Bed  should  be  so. placed  that  the  room  may  be  well  venti- 
lated, without  its  l>eing  in  a  draught.  The  l>ed-curtain8,  if  any, 
should  be  thin,  and  never  completely  drawn  round  the  bed,  so  that 
pure  air  may  be  freely  admitted  and  the  impure  air  easily  escape. 
The  bed  should  not  be  against  the  wall^  but  placed  so  that  assist- 
ance could  be  afforded  on  either  side  if  required.  The  patient  is 
liable,  if  placed  on  ^.feaihjer  hed^  to  sink  into  a  hole,  and  thus  pre- 
vent her  medical  attendant  from  being  of  so  much  service  to  her 
86  he  might  be.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  place  the  mat- 
tress on  the  feather  bed,  and  over  it  should  be  put  one  or  more 
dressed  sheep-skins,  or  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  or  oiled  silk,  and  above 
this  the  ordinary  binding  blanket  and  a  clean  sheet  in  the  common 
manner ;  another  in  the  fonn  of  a  roller  should  be  applied  across 
the  bed,  having  the  ends  folded  in  at  the  sides  ;  a  coarse  blanket, 
folded  within  a  shee(  in  the  form  of  a  table  napkin,  should  be  laid  im- 
mediately underneath  the  patient,  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  after 
delivery;  the  upper  sheet,  blanket,  &c.,  are  put  on  as  usual. 

The  Dbess  shonld  be  as  slight  as  possible.  A  loose  dressing- 
gown  does  very  well  in  the  earlier  stage  of  labor,  but  in  the  more 
advanced  a  bed-gown  and  chemise  shonld  be  worn  ;  the  latter  is  to 
be  folded  round  the  waist,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  dry  and  be  drawn 
down  after  labpr  is  over.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  petticoat,  so  made  thaj  it  can  be  taken  off  without  rais- 
ing thd  person  when  delivery  hag  taken  place. 

The  stays  should  never  be  worn,  bnt  in  their  place  a  broad  double 
calico  bandage,  or  binder,  made  with  three  rows  of  tapes  on  each 
aide,  so  that  it  can  be  made  tighter  as  labor  progresses,  and  l>e  used 
for  the  ordinary  binder  afterwards.  K  it  is  made  with  straps  to 
come  under  the  thigh  from  the  back,  to  fasten  in  the  front  with  a  but- 
ton,  it  will  be  kept  down  better. 

Heat  of  the  Boom. — This  should  be  regulated  by  the  patient's 
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feelings.  If  too  hot,  it  will  produce  fev^r,  add  to  the  fatigue,  oflei 
render  the  pains  irregular  and  ineflTective,  and  thus  protract  the  labor 

Attendants. — The  only  attendants  required  are  the  nurse  and 
medical  man,  but  a  female  friend  may  be  allowed,  for  it  inspired 
confidence.  Avoid  whispering,  or  any  appearance  of  concealment, 
as  it  may  make  her  distrustful  of  her  own  powers,  and  perhaps 
doubtful  of  those  of  her  necessary  attendants. 

Sleep. — If  she  be  disposed  to  sleep  between  her  pains,  she  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Food.— There  is  seldom  much  inclination  for  food,  and,  if  the 
labor  is  not  protracted,  no  occasion  for  it;  but  if  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  eat,  she  may  have  a  little  tea  with  dry  toast,  soup,  aago,  or 
light  pudding  ;  but  everything  heavy  must  be  avoided. 

The  Urine  should  be  regularly  and  frequently  evacuated.  The 
howeU^  if  not  open,  should  be  acted  upon  by  taking,  as  labor  ap- 
proaches, a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  an  injection  composed  of 
a  pint  of  thin  gruel  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  Much  comfort  is 
derived  from  this,  and  the  unpleasant  consequences  which  some- 
times take  place  near  the  end  of  labor  (if  this  has  not  been  attend- 
ed to),  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bowels  are  too  much 
relaxed,  take  ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  wine-glass  of  water. 

Shivering  is  very  common,  from  a  gentle  tremor  to  a  complete 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  body.  When  this  is  the  case,  some  warm 
tea  or  gruel,  without  wine  or  spirits,  should  be  taken. 

VoMrriNO  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  useful  by  emptying,  per- 
haps, an  overloaded  stomach ;  it  also  tends  to  facilitate  the  labor. 

Cramp  during  labor  is  frequent,  and  maj  arise  from  having 
been  in  one  position  too  long,  for  change  of  posture  relieves  it;  "but 
if  in  the  hip  and  thigh,  it  generally  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the 
child  pressing  on  a  particular  nerve  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  not  re- 
moved until  it  has  passed  that  part. 

Duration  of  Labor. — A  fii-st  labor  is  generally  the  moet  pro- 
tracted ;  but  under  proper  management,  and  due  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  is  not  more  danger6us  than  subs^uent  ones. 

Napkins,  &c. — The  nurse  will  of  course  attend  to  there  being  a 
sufiicient  supply  of  well-aired  napkins,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  skein  of 
thread,  and  a  proper  receiver  of  flannel  for  the  infant. 

Hot  Water. — It  will  also  be  well  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  hot  water  in  the  house,  which  would  be  required  if  the  infant 
should  happen  to  be  bom  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  or  suspended 
animation. 

loE. — It  is  well  to  provide  some  ice  also,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  or  for  other  purposes. 
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LABOR. 

Symptoms  of  Labok. — Tliere  is  pain  id  the  back  and  loins,  oc- 
curring at  irregular  intervals^  and  producing  raost  disagreeable  sen- 
sations; there  is  also  generally  a  show ;  these  sensations  continue; 
the  patient  becomes  uneasy;  has  frequent  warm  and  cold  iits,  with 
urgent  desire  to  pass  urine,  &c.,  and  is  exceedingly  restless;  every 
situation  and  position  appears  insupportable  and  uncomfortable  to 
her.  By  degrees  the  pains  increase  in  frequency  and  force;  they 
occur  now  at  regular  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  do  not 
occasion  that  continued  uneasiness  as  at  first,  for  when  the  pain  is 
passed  she  is  pretty  easy. 

Close  of  Labor.— Wlien  the  labor  is  proceeding  rapidly  and 
the  pains  become  bearing  down,  the  bed  must  be  kept  altogether. 
This  is  what  medical  men  call  the  second  stage,  and  having  arrived, 
the  patient  may  assist  by  exerting  her  abdominal  muscles  and 
diaphragm.  To  enable  her  to  do  this  she  must  not  6?ream,  but 
during  pain  hold  her  breath.  A  towel  will  also  be  fixed  to  the  bed- 
post for  her  to  pull  by,  or  the  hand  of  another  person.  But  this 
auxiliary  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  pull  up  by  so  much  as  to^ 
the  trunk.  And  if  the  patient  only  follbw  the  dictates  of  nature  ia 
this  matter,  she  will  do  right ;  for  she  wilf  find  that  all  that  is 
required  is  almost  an  involuntary  exertion  of  voluntary  muscles. 
Let  her,  however,  be  careful  to  make  no  straining  eflfort  in  the 
absence  of  pain,  during  the  intervals  of  which  she  ought  to  lie  at 
perfect  rest,  renewing  her  strength.  As  its  termination  immedi- 
ately approaches,  the  patient  must  be  careful  not  to  give  way  to 
feelings  of  impatience  and  become  restless,  but  implicitly  follow  the 
directions  of  her  medical  attendant,  otherwise  serious  consequences 
to  herself  might  afterwards  ensue.  And  now,  if  she  have  previously 
obeyed  his  instructions,  she  will  be  in  possession  of  that  strength  and 
fortitude  which  are  called  for  at  this  time,  and  prove  invaluable. 

How  TO  PROCEED  IF  THE  ChILD  BE  BORN  BEFORE  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 

THE  Medical  Atpendant. — It  ilot  unfrequently  happens,  subsequent 
to  a  first  confinement,  that  with  some  females  their  labors  are  so 
rapid  and  short  (two  or  three  strong  and  powerful  pains  being  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  child  into  the  world)  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  medical  man  to  get  to  them  in  time  for  their  delivery. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  friends  are  generally  excited  and 
alarmed.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  86e  that  the  child  is  so  placed  that  it  shall  obtain  plenty  of  air. 

Some  nurses  will  tie  the  cord  and  septurate  the  child.  There  is 
60 
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no  objection  to  this,  provided  the  child  is  alive,  and  respiration yWSy 
established.  But  no  nurse  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remove  ike  after 
Jnrth.  This  hint  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind ;  for  an  injn 
dicious  interference  with  the  after-birth  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

Afteb-pains. — About  half  an  hour  or  so  after  deli  vei-y,  a  patient 
must  expect  pain  again  to  occur.  These  pains,  however,  will  differ 
from  those  which  liave  just  subsided;  as  they  are  not  attended  with 
bearing-down  eflForts,  and  are  accompanied  In-  a  slight  discharge, 
these  are  called  "after-pains."  They  will  continue  off  and  on  with 
more  or  less  frequency,  severity,  and  duration,  for  about  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  vary  much  in  different 
individuals;  but,  whether  mild  or  severe,  they  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  and  must  not  give  rise  to  anxiety,  since  they  are  useful 
and  salutary. 

PuERPEBAL  Convulsions  physicians  treat  by  the  cautions  ad- 
ministration of  ether,  cold  to  the  head,  bromide  of  potassium,  &c. 

AFTER  DELIVERY. 

Faintness  and  Languor  frequently  occur  immediately  after  the 
child  is  born,  even  in  short  and  easy  labors.  '  The  medical  attendant 
will  in  this  case  order*  his  patient  wine,  ale,  or  spirits,  in  the  pro- 
portion that  may  be  required. 

The  Bandagei — If  this  is  not  already  passed  round  the  body  the 
medical  man  will  do  this,  and  make  it  as  tight  as  he  may  think 
needful. 

The  Dress,  Bed-Clothes,  &c. — The  petticoat  worn  during  tho 
labor  may  be. removed  soon  after  delivery,  and  the  cliemise,  pre- 
viously rolled  around  the  waist,  brouglit  down.  The  wet  clothes 
may  also  be  cautiously  removed  (without  it  has  been*  ordered  other- 
wise); but  in  doing  this  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the 
patient  roughly,  or  permit  her  to  make  any  effort.  She  muH  he 
perfectly  passive^  and  her  attendants  will  on  no  accoutii  raise  licr 
fronpi  the  recumbent  position  in  the  least;  but  one  person  taking  the 
fieet  and  anotner  the  head,  gently  remove  her  as  much  as  may  be 
required  to  enable  them  to  get  away  those  things  that  are  soiled. 
Fatal  flooding  his  heen  produced  hy  raising  the  body  to  a  sitting 
position. 

The  Diet. — The  old  custom  of  starving  after  confinement  has 
cost  many  a  woman  her  life.  The  other  extreme  must  of  course  be 
avoided,  but  the  patient  may  generally  be  allowed  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  light  nourishing  food,  including 
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some  meat.  Soups  and  slops  are  more  likely  to  disagree,  and 
famish  less  nutriment.  But  specific  directions  as  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate diet  in  individual  cases  can  be  given  only  by  the  medical 
attendant.  Ale  and  spirits  should  never  be  given  without  advice, 
"but  in  the  absence  of  explicit  instructions  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to 
let  the  woman  complain  of  hunget*.  As  soon  as  appetite  shows 
itself,  let  it  be  gratified  with  good  nourishing  food. 

Acid  drinks  may  be  given  freely,  if  tliere  is  much  thirst. 

The  Mind  after  delivery  is  often  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
highly  susceptible  of  impressions.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any- 
thing which  could  excite  emotion  in  Iiealth  should  be  guarded 
against  during  confinement.  For  this  reason  the  bedroom  should 'be 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  or  means  should  be  taken  to  lessen  tlie 
noise  of  the  street.  Above  all  things  keep  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances out  of  the  room,  and  guard  the  woman  carefully  against  the 
fatigues  of  conversation.  Let  the  room  be  dark  and  quiet,  and  by 
all  means  encourage  sleep,  and  never  allow  it  to  be  broken  need- 
lessly. After  a  difficult  and  exhaustive  labor,  ahsoluig  repose^ 
mental  and  physical,  is  indispensable  to  a  good  recovery,  and  the 
want  of  it  may  endanger  the  woman's  life.  All  the  resources  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  cannot  furnish  the  equivalent  of  an  hour's  sound  sleep. 

Ventilation. — It  is  necessary  that  the  room  be  kept  well  ven- 
tilated, and  pure  air  often  admitted.  For  this  purpose  the  windows 
should  be  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  curtains  round  the 
bed  should  not  be  closed.  Everything  that  can  give  rise  to  an  un- 
pleasant smell  should  be  directly  removed. 

The  Lochia,  or  Disohabge. — This  varies  much  as  to  quality, 
appearance^  and  duration  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  wo- 
man in  different  confinements.  It  is  sometimes  scanty,  and  some- 
times so  profuse,  especially  in  those  who  do  not  nurse,  as  to  require 
medical  treatment ;  but,  without  it  runs  into  one  extreme  or  the 
other,  it  need  create  no  alarm.  For  two  or  three  days  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  pure  blood ;  it  gradually  changes  to  nearly  white ;  then 
to  a  greenish  or  brownish  cast ;  and  at  last  entirely  ceases.  It  does 
not  always  follow  this  course,  but  the  red  color  may  disappear  and 
reappear  two  or  three  times. 

Sudden  ol)8tructions  of  the  discharge  may  be  occasioned  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  indicate  some  disease,  and  are  always  alarming;  if 
attended  by  pain  in  the  abdomen,  fever,  sickness,  &c.,  the  medical 
attendant  must  be  sent  for ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly  be  well  fomented,  and  let  drink  of  some  warm  diluent, 
as  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  be  given.  Extreme  cleanlinesfc 
daring  the  ccntinuance  of  the  discharge  is  imperative. 
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Getttno  vf, — Under  no  circumstances  shonld  tlie  woniaii 
allowed  to  sit  up  before  the  seventh  day,  and  then  onlv  if  it 
evident  that  she  can  do  so  without  dangerous  fatigue,  Foj'  several 
.  days*  after  first  getting  up  the  niovementB  should  be  very  slow  and 
gentle,  and  the  reclining  posture  innst  be  resumed  whenever  fatigue 
is  experienced.  For  every  day  that  women  are  up  too  soon  they 
often  8utfer  yeare  of  misery  in  after  life.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate 
uterine  diseases  to  which  women  are  subject  owe  their  origin  to 
exertion  too  soon  after  confinement,  while  the  uterus  is  yet  large 
and  heavy,  and  its  surroundinp^s  weak  and  relaxeti,  If  die  l>ed- 
room  is  cheerful  and  well  ventilated,  it  is  better  fur  tlie  mother  to 
remain  in  it  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  not  to  venture  out-of-dooi-^ 
before  the  fourth  week. 

Of  StrcKLiNo. — The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  at  once — 
the  sooner  the  better. 

If  there  is  no  milk,  the  action  of  sucking  promotes  its  secretion. 
The  nipple  should  be  washed  with  warm  water,  before  applying  the 
babe,  to  remove  a  letter  substance  which  tlie  glands  round  the  nip- 
ple furnitli. 

If,  as  often  happens  after  the  fii-st  confinemeut^  the  nipples  are 
so  flat  that  the  infant  cannot  take  hold  of  them,  they  should  be  woU 
fomented  and  drawn  out  by  a  child  a  few  weeks  old,  or  by  a  proper 
breiiftt-pump ;  but  this  must  he  used  with  great  gentleness  and  care^ 
When  this  has  been  practised  two  or  three  times,  the  child  will 
generally  be  able  to  suck.  The  patient  should  not  be  fatigued  by 
tiie  long-continoed  or  frequent  application  of  the  child,  and  she 
should  place  it  in  a  position  most  easi/  to  heradf. 

Soke  Nipples, — If  they  are  tender  and  fretted^  the  strong  infu- 
sion of  green  tea,  brandy,  or  the  lotion  of  zinc — using  each  daily  in 
its  turn — will  quickly  harden  the  skin^  and  remove  its  iri  *  '  '  ^'. 
If  not,  try  a  lotion  containing  one  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  r  ^^- 

solved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  rose-water;  or,  what  is  perbapa 
better  than  all,  wash  the  nipple  often  with  the  tincture  of 
These  applications  should  be  use«i  freely  and  frequently  d- 
day,  and  the  part  exposed  to  the  air  afterward. 

If  they  are  not  only  tender  an<l  fretted,  but  also  ij^ji, 
very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  yet  not  chapped,  the  stu 
applications  before  advised  would  only  aggravate  the  mi^^ieC  A 
bread  and  water  poultice  should  be  first  applied,  changed  every 
three  hours,  and  fomentations  of  warm  water,  or  decoction  af  puppy* 
heads,  after  each  poultice  is  removed. 

When  the  unnatural  heat  and  great  paia  of  the  part  are  reliered, 
it  must  be  dressed  with  a  little  spermaceti  oixitment  spread  upoa 
thin  linen  or  lint 
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From  the  friction,  however,  of  the  child's  tongue  and  gums,  the 
Bkin  may  have  become  excoriated,  and  cracks  formed  npon  the 
nipple,  or  around  ite  base.  Every  time  the  infant  sucks  they  bleed, 
and  the  mother  suflFers  exquisite  pain. 

The  first  object  in  the  treatment  is  this  ;  that  the  infant  shall 
obtain  its  nourishment  from  the  breast  without  its  mouth  coming  in 
contact  with  the  nipple.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  shields 
made  of  glass,  wood,  ivory,  or  silver.  .  The  shield  is  neatly  covered 
with  an  artificial,  or  prepared  cow's  teat,  through  which  the  child 
Bucks  without  biting  or  irritating  the  nipple. 

The  Diet,  through  the  whole  period  of  suckling,  should  be 
Bimple,  nutritive,  and  such  as  is  easy  of  digestion.  If  the  food  taken 
agrees  well  with  the  mother,  it  seldom  if  ever  disagrees  with  the 
infant. 

No  food  agrees  with  an  infant  so  well  as  the  natural ;  and  for 
six  months  nothing  else,  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  should  be 
given.  About  that  time  it  should  be  prepared  for  weaning,  by  hav- 
ing a  little  thin  gruel  or  sago  given  to  it  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Weaning  should  take  place  when  it  is  about  ten  months  old.  After 
that  time  the  milk  becomes  vitiated  in  quality. 

It  is  kn  error  to  suppose  that  the  constitution  suffers  from  suck- 
ling. Very  many  women  have  improved  in  their  health  by  per- 
forming this  most  feminine  of  all  oflices.  Many  very  delicate  females 
have  experienced  the  best  effects  from  nursing  their  children ;  and 
many  of  the  complaints  incident  to  women  are  removed  or  alleviated 
by  it.  Excepting  the  period  of  gestation,  fewer  women  die  when 
nursing  than  at  any  other  period.  The  spirits  during  this  time  are 
generally  more  lively  and  uniform,  the  temper  milder  and  more  even, 
and  the  general  feelings  more  healthy  and  pleasant  than  before. 

If  a  mother's  own  feelings  for  her  infant  alone  will  not  lead  her 
to  nurse  it,  thei-e  is  yet  another  reason  to  urge  that  she  should  do  so. 
It  is,  that  if  not  suckling,  it  is  most  probable  that  pregnancy  will 
again  speedily  ensue,  and  instead  of  there  being  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  years,  she  will  be  confined  every  year.  Few  constitutions 
can  bear  up  long  against  this;  the  health  soon  becomes  shattered, 
and  a  premature  old  age  supervenes. 

Fretfulness,  agitation,  and  all  violent  emotions  should  be  es- 
chewed ;  they  vitiate  the  milk.  A  fit  of  violent  passion  in  the 
mother  has  produced  convulsions  in  the  infant,  and  even  death. 

Nursing  Sore  Mouth. — Many  mothers,  while  nursing  their  chil- 
iren,  are  afflicted  with  extreme  soreness  of  the  mouth.  In  some 
cases  the  suffering  is  acute  and  without  intermission  ;  the  patient  can 
take  no  food  but  liquids  without  torture ;  she  shrinks  fixm  the  pain 
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even  of  articulation,  becomes  disheartened,  loses  all  elasticity  of 
spirits  and  all  fortitude,  her  strength  fails  and  her  flesh  wastes  away. 
Said  one  who  had  experienced  it,  "  It  is  the  most  wearing  aofTering 
which  I  ever  endured." 

This  affliction  is  peculiar  to  nursing  mothers.  They  must  en- 
dure it,  wean  their  babes,  or  resort  to  skilful  medical  treatment. 

It  sometimes  unfortunately  happens  that,  from  ill  health  or 
other  causes,  a  lady  cannot  suckle  her  own  infant,  which  is  alwap 
to  be  regretted,  for  no  milk  will  agree  with  its  constitution  so  well 
as  that  of  the  mother.  It  is  then  necessary  to  select  a  proper  per- 
son to  take  upon  herself  the  maternal  oflice.  Whpn  it  can  be  done, 
before  engaging  her  she  should  be  sent  to  the  medical  man  for  ap- 
proval. But  sometimes  this  is  not  convenient,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  descrilxs  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  proper  person  ;  for, 
from  one  not  fit  for  the  office,  the  infant  will  receive  more  hurt 
than  \)enefit,  and  had  better  be  brought  up  on  artificial  food. 

The  wet-nurse  shotild  have  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  ;  which 
should  be  thin,  and  of  a  bluish-white  color,  of  a  sweetish  and  faint 
taste;  and  should,  on  standing,  be  covered  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cream.  Her  confinement  should  have  taken  place 
about  the  same  time  as  the  lady's  who  requires  her  sen^iees,  so 
that  her  milk  corresponds  with  the  age  of  the  child  it  is  designed 
she  should  nourish. 

A  woman  above  thirty-five  years  of  age  should  not  be  chosen  ; 
nor  one  of  a  petulant  disposition ;  nor  one  with  small  breasts,  or 
excoriated  nipples,  or  who  is  unwell  while  suckling;  who  has  any 
hereditary  disease;  who  has  nursed  several  months,  as  the  milk  may 
$oon  leave  her,  or  become  of  bad  quality ;  nor  one  of  bad  moral 
conduct,  for  one  who  drinks  or  who  is  otherwise  dissipated  will 
do  the  child  harm. 

If  the  nurse's  child  is  alive,  it  should  be  examined  to  see  how 
it  has  thriven,  and  both  it  and  the  nipple  of  the  woman  should  be 
inspected  for  fear  of  a  taint. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NEW-BORN  INFANT. 

The  infant,  wannly  wrapped  up  in  a  fiannel  receiver  by  the 
medical  man,  and  given  to  the  nurse,  if  it  be  cold  weather,  is  to  be 
dressed  by  a  good  fire.  This  is  necessary,  both  because  the  tem- 
perature of  the  child's  body  at  birth  is  several  degrees  below  that  of 
the  adult,  and  because  its  power  of  retaining  its  warmth  is  also  less. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash  the  child ;  and  as  its  body 
will  be  found  covered  with  a  white,  greasy,  curd-like  substance, 
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this  must  be  removed,  and  with  great  care,  particularly  from  the 
eyelids,  groins,  armpits,  and  from  the  folds  in  tlie  skin.  This  ia 
most  easily  accomplished  with  warm  water,  fine  soap,  and  a  soft 
sponge,  the  child  having  been  previously  well  oiled.  If  any  of 
tin's  secretion  is  not  removed,  it  dri^,  hardens,  irritates  the  deli- 
cate skin  of  the  infant,  and  sometimes  even  produces  severe  exco- 
riations. 

The  surface  of  the  child's  body  having  been  thoroughly  dried 
with  a  soft  towel,  the  next  thing  is  to  put  vjp  the  retnains  of  the 
7iavel  stnmj.  Having  been  examined  by  the  medical  man  previous 
.to  his  leaving  the  chamber,  it  is  presumed  that  its  vessels  are  prop- 
erly secured,  and  it  is  now  to  he  ]>rotected  from  injury  until  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  body  of  the  child — an  occnrrence  which  usually  takes 
place  somewhere  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  day  from  delivery. 
The  mode  is  as  follows :  A  piece  of  soft  old  linen  rag  doubled,  and 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter^  is  to  be  prepared,  and  a  cir- 
cular hole  cut  in  its  centre,  thnmgh  which  the  cord  is  to  be  drawm. 
The  cord  being  carefully  folded  up  in  this  envelope,  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  abdomen  of  the  child,  and  secured  by  what  is  called  the  belly- 
band,  viz.  a  band  of  thin  flannel  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and  long 
enough  to  go  twice  round  the  body.  This  ought  to  be  fastened  with 
strings,  pins  in  any  part  of  an  infant's  dress  being  objectionable. 

The  child  is  now  to  he  dressed;  and  about  this  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  not  cal- 
culated to  place  the  slightest  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of 
the  limbs;  and  in  reference  to  the  head-dress,  that  a  thin  muslin 
cap  in  summer,  and  a  thick  one  in  winter,  is  all  that  is  required  ; 
and  more  than  this,  or  anything  that  shall  compress  or  restrain  the 
free  motion  of  the  child's  head,  is  highly  injurious. 

At  birth,  or  two  or  three  days  subsequently,  the  breast  of  the 
infant  will  frequently  be  found  swollen,  hard,  and  painful,  contain- 
ing a  fluid  much  resembling  milk.  Nurses  generally  endeavor  to 
squeeze  this  out,  and  thus  do  great  mischief;  for  by  this  means 
inflammation  is  excited  in  the  part,  and  sometimes  abscess  is  the 
result. 

If  the  breasts  are  simply  slightly  enlarged,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  anything  more  than  rub  them  occasionally  and  very  gently  with 
warm  almond  oil,  and  a  little  time  will  restore  them  to  their  proper 
size. 

The  face  and  eyelids,  and  many  other  parts,  may  be  much  dis- 
colored when  the  labor  has  been  very  difficult ;  but  these  appear- 
ances generally  go  off  in  a  few  days,  when  no  violence  has  been  used 
in  the  delivery. 
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Retention  of  Urine. — Occasionally  an  infant  will  not  pass  mny 
urine  for  many  hours  after  its  birth.  This  most  frequently  arises 
from  the  fact  of  none  being  secreted.  In  the  last  case  of  this  kind 
that  I  was  called  to,  three  days  had  elapsed  since  birth,  and  uo 
urine  had  been  passed ;  it  proved  that  none  had  been  secreted. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  the  effect  of  another  cause,  which  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  to  remove,  which  should  always 
therefore  be  employed  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  if  it  has  not  by  that  time  passed  any  water. 

Food. — The  new-born  infant  will  not  require  any  food,  if  put  to 
the  breast  soon  aft^er  its  birth. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  infant  anything,  a  little  sweetened 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  or  very  thin  and  well-strained  gruel, 
are  the  best  substitutes  for  the  breast;  these  must,  however,  be 
given  slowly,  and  but  a  few  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time;  for  an  infant 
a  few  hours  old  would  be  a  lopg  time  in  sucking  a  teas)>oonfnl ;  and 
tlie  pei*son  who  may  have  it  in  charge  must  bear  in  mind  that  its 
stomach  will  not  contain  more  than  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  are  filled  with  a 
blackish-colored  matter,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is 
generally  passed  soon  after  birth  by  the  mereeflbrt  of  nature.  The 
custom  of  giving  a  purge  is  unnecessary ;  the  firet  part  of  the 
mother's  milk  is  laxative,  and  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any 
medicine. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS. 

By  the  word  "Infancy'-  is  to  be  understood  that  period  of  the 
time  included  in  the  space  from  birth  to  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  teething ;  vviien  all  the  teeth  have  appeared,  childliood  com 
mences. 

The  temperature  of  the  nursery  should  be  much  the  same  as  is 
agreeable  to  a  healthy  adult,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  month ; 
afterwards  it  should  not  be  above  60  degrees.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  should  be  avoided.  The  room  should  be  well  ventilated, 
for  the  infant  and  mother  both  require  pure  air;  but  a  current  of 
air  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  either  of  them. 

Food. — The  experience  of  ages  is  in  favor  of  an  infant's  being 
nourished  entirely  on  the  breast  milk  for  at  least  six  months.  After 
that  time  it  is  well  to  feed  it  once  or  twice  a  day  with  thin  sago 
or  arrow-root,  to  prepare  for  weaning. 

Clothing. — The  clothing  of  infants  should  be,  as  already  stated, 
warm  and  light.  The  long  clothes  may  be  worn  for  about  six 
Hionths;  after  that  time  shortened  one  quarter,  and  progressively 
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to  the  length  which  will  enable  the  infant  to  walk.  "Wannth  is 
roost  essential  to  an  infant's  well-doing  and  comfort;  and  tlis  is 
best  effected  by  using  line  flannel  next  the  skin. 

Washing  and  Dressing,  as  befoi'e  recommended,  should  be  per- 
formed with  great  tenderness  and  care ;  for  if  done  violently  and 
hastily  the  child  will  scream  and  cry,  and  when  this  happens  it  is 
generally  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  nurse.  The  whole  body 
of  tlie  infant  should  be  waslied  night  and  morning;  and  those  parts 
of  the  body  liable  to  be  soiled,  after  each  evacuation.  The  parts 
most  likely  to  become  excoriated  are  the  folds  of  the  skin  about  the 
armpits,  neck,  and  groins ;  and  these,  after  each  washing,  should 
be  well  dusted  with  hair-pow^der  or  starch  finely  powdered,  or  some 
other  absorbent  powder. 

Cleanlinf^ss. — Tlie  most  scrupulous  regard  must  be  paid  to 
this,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  babe,  but  also  from  fear  of  cold, 
&c.  Tlie  moment  a  napkin  is  soiled  or  wet,  it  should  be,  even  in 
the  night,  instantly  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  dry  and  warm  one; 
the  parts,  if  soiled,  being  first  carefully  washed  with  a  sponge  and 
warm  water,  and  the  groins  freely  dusted. 

Exercise. — For  the  fii'st  month  the  infant  requires  but  little; 
the  fatigue  it  undergoes  from  being  washed  and  dressed  twice  a  day, 
and  the  requisite  chungitig^  is  enough,  together  with  being  gently 
carried  a  few  times  across  the  room  five  or  six  times  a  day ;  but 
after  the  month,  on  every  fair  day,  it  may  be  carried  out  for  an 
hour  about  noon  with  advantage.  The  person  carrying  it  should 
hold  it  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  walk  slowly  and  gently, 
avoiding  all  running,  jumping,  or  twisting  round ;  but  she  should 
never  stand  still,  and  especially  avoid  doing  so  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  because  of  the  increased  draught  of  air  in  that  situation  ;  tor 
the  same  reason,  standing  in  the  lobby  of  a  house  with  the  door 
open  is  particularly  injurious.  Xs  the  infant  advances  in  age  and 
strength,  the  time  of  its  being  out  should  be  prolonged  gradually, 
until  it  almost  lives  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air ;  it  should  be 
carried  horizontally,  until  it  shows  a  disposition  to  sit  up,  and  even 
then  its  head  and  back  should  be  carefully  supported.  Until  the 
infant  is  some  months  old,  it  should  not  be  tossed  up  ;  for  these 
tossings,  from  the/ragile  state  of  the  bones,  might  occasion  fracture. 
Gentle  exercise  in  the  arms,  often  chanyimj  th^ position,  and  nui*s- 
ing  ofi  both  arms,  is  the  best  until  it  commences  walking,  though 
there  is  no  objection  to  permitting  the  infant  to  roll  on  the  carpet, 
&c. 

Sleep,— rFor  the  first  month  an  infant  naturally,  when  in  health, 
slee^ts  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  time — afterwards   rather  less ;  but 
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during  the  whole  period  of  infancy  it  should  be  allowed  to  sleqp 
twelve  hours,  or  nearly,  out  of  the  twenty-four.  While  speaking 
of  this  subject,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  an  infant  in  health  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  bed  in  the  night,  save  to  be  changed  when  re- 
quired. It  should  not  be  carried  across  the  floor  to  lull  it  to  sleep, 
iiur  spoken  to  or  be  allowed  to  look  upon  the  light  of  a  candle  to 
please  it ;  by  so  doing  it  will  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  waking  in  the 
night,  injurious  to  itself,  and  troublesome  to  its  attendant.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  a  child  during  the  night,  even  when  still 
being  nourished  at  the  breast.  A  mother  who  manages  well  will 
soon  bring  her  little  one  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  breast  immedi- 
ately before  going  tt)  sleej),  and  not  again  until  morning. 

The  night  clothes  of  the  infant  should  be  loose.  Nothing  cau 
be  worse  than  the  custom  of  confining  the  limbs  during  the  night. 

When  the  child  sleeps  in  the  day,  it  may  be  laid  in  the  bed  oi 
crib;  but  at  night,  at  least  for  some  months,  it  should  sleep  with 
its  mother,  whose  bosom  is  its  best  and  natural  resting-place. 
Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  banish  a  sickly  or  delicate  in- 
fant to  a  cot  or  crib  during  the  night,  there  to^  wail  and  crv  for 
lack  of  that  heat  which  it  cannot  itself  engender,  and  which  its 
mother's  bosom  would  impart:  the  reason  often  given  for  the  use 
of  the  crib  is,  that  the  parent  fears  to  overlay  the  infant.  But  the 
young  mother  soon  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
child,  that  its  slightest  movelnent  is  perceived,  even  while  slie 
sleeps,  and  she  will  even  alter  its  position  without  herself  waking. 

After  the  infant  is  five  or  six  months  old,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  it  will  generate  enough  heat,  and  may  then  sleep  in  a  cot 
by  the  bedside. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  give  some  nostrum  or  other  to 
infants  to  procure  sleep.  They  all  contain  opium  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  are  very  injurious  to  tfie  infant,  and  ofttimes  fatal.  No 
soothing  medicine  whatever  should  be  given  to  an  infant,  without 
it  has  been  prescribed  for  the  particular  case  by  a  medical  man. 
Avoid  all  '*  soothing  syrups."  They  save  the  nurse  much  trouble, 
but  they  cost  the  infant's  health,  and  perhaps  its  life. 

OF  ARTIFICIAL  NURSING. 

If  it  unfortunately  happens  that  a  mother  cannot  suckle,  and  is 
unable  to  procure  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate  the  mater 
nal  office,  it  becomes  requisite  to  consider  what  is  the  best  food  for 
an  infant  thus  situated.  It  should  of  course  be,  especially  in  the 
earlier  months,  as  nearly  like  the  milk  of  the  mother  as  posBible 
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The  milk  of  different  animals  varies  much  in  the  quantities  of  their 
component  parts,  though  they  all  consist  of  cream,  curd,  sugar,  and 
whoj ;  thus  there  is  more  cream  in  the  milk  of  the  human  female 
than  that  of  the  cow,  and  also  more  sugar  and  whey. 

Whatever  food  is  given  to  an  infant  for  the  liret  six  months 
should  be  very  thin,  and  not  much  sweetened.  After  tlie  teetli  are 
all  cut,  solid  food  may  be  given,  as  rice  pudding,  cfec. ;  very  little 
animal  food  should  be  given  during  childhood.  Those  children 
thrive  best  who  have  but  little. 

After  the  first  teeth  are  cut,  the  child  may  have  a  light-boiled 
egg  or  a  little  calf's-foot  jelly,  and  may  also  drink  new  milk  and 
water. 

WEANING. 

This,  with  all  infants,  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  their  exist- 
ence, and  frequently  gives  rise  to  disease  if  not  conducted  with 
great  caution.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  period  when  weaning  should 
be  attempted;  but  it  never  should  be  done  suddenly.  The  child 
should  be  prepared  for  the  change  by  having,  about  the  sixth^ 
month,  some  artificial  food  given  it — at  first  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  afterwards  oftener ;  so  that  it  becomes  weaned  froia  the  breast 
in  the  day ^  and  hafirecoui*se  to  it  only  in  the  night.  Let  the  i)roces8 
be  accompanied  with  gentle  carriage  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather 
is  mild. 

Though,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  precise  time 
for  weaning,  most  authors  agree  that  after  the  tenth  month  of  lacta- 
tion the  milk  becomes  deteriorated,  and  unfit  for  the  infant ;  be- 
sides, after  that  time  the  mother's  health,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
babe,  will  sufier  by  continuing  the  practice.  It  may  therefore  be 
cited  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  infant  should  be  weaned  by  or 
soon  after  its  second  birthday,  provided  it  be  in  good  health  ;  if 
not,  the  breast  must  be  continued  until  the  child  is  better.  When 
an  infant  is  cutting  one  or  more  teeth,  it  is  not  a  favorable  time  to 
wean. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

By  infancy  is  to  be  understood  the  period  of  time  extending 
from  birth  to  the  cutting  of  the  last  tooth  of  the  first  set  of  teeth, 
or  about  two  yeara  and  a  half. 

Imperforations  of  various  natural  passages  may  take  place,  as 
imperforated  antts  (the  lower  bowel),  nostril,  eyelid,  urethra,  sexual 
organs  of  the  female,  &c. ;  or  they  may  be  malformed,  or  the  exit 
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of  tho  natural  cvacnations  may  take  place  from  unnatural  open 
iugs.     These  all  call  for  the  ininiediate  aid  of  the  surgeon. 

Nevi  Mateexi  (Mother's  Makkb)  may  be  on  any  part  of  the 
body.     When  merely  discolorations  of  the  akin,  and  not  elevated^ 
they  arc  not  dangerous,  but  eeldoui  admit  of  cure.     But  when  they 
are  elevated,  and  of  a  purple  color,  and  grow  rapidly,  an  (»peratioii  ] 
becomes  needful  for  their  removal;  as  they  might  burst,  and  caoaej 
so  great  a  loss  of  blood  as  to  prove  fatal. 

DisToirrioN'8  OF  vAJiioue  Parts  of  the  Body,  as  Club-foot^  &cv,  ] 
are  not  uncommon.     They  are  to  be  treated  by  careful  bandaging, 
&c.,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  surgeon. 

Tongue-tie  rnay  be  known  l>y  the  child  not  being  able  to  suck. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the/rt&?iw;/i  or  hridle  of  tbe  tongue  being  at- 
tached too  near  the  lips,  and  requires  a  simple  operation  for  iti 
removah 

Hakr-lip  is  well  known.     If  ihe  chiia  cannot  suck  in  c<ni80i* 
quence  of  the  cleft,  an  operation  must  soon  be  performed^  though 
ttlwjiys  fttteruled  with  danger  to  very  young  infants.     If  it  can  tal 
the  hreast  freely,  the  operation  had  better  be  deferred  for  a  year  < 
*  more. 

Malfokmation  of  the  IIkart,  if  considerable,  ofken  &hnw3  it»l 
self  as  euun  as  the  child  begins  to  walk.  The  skrn  of  the  child  it* 
dark,  and  looks  dirty  and  leaden ;  the  nails  and  lips  are  blue  and 
livid  ;  the  breathing  is  difficult;  there  is  a  kind  of  asthmatic,  suffo- 
cating cougli,  and  scunutimcs  convulsions.  When  cungh  and  eon- 
vulslonB  arise  there  is  danger  ;  but  persons  S4j  aiFected  have  lived  to 
adult  age,  and  then  died  suddenly*  There  is  no  remedy  in  medi- 
cine fur  this  flisease;  but  all  excitement  of  body  and  mind  should  be 
avoided,  the  child  should  have  rest,  its  bowels  are  to  bo  kept  open, 
and  care  taken  tliat  the  stomach  is  never  overloaded  witli  food, 

Dysdry  (ditficulty  of  passing  water)  is  to  bo  relieved  by  wami 
fomentations,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

Incontinence  of  Urine  (inability  to  retain  the  water),  cdpecialjjr^ 
in   bed,  is  generally  incurable  until  towards  puberty.     The 
remedies  are  those  that  strengthen  the  habit  of  body,  as  euunliy 
air,  exercise,  and  sea-bathing. 

Eabaobe  18  a  frequent  and  painful  disease,  both  of  infants  and 
children.     If  too  young  to  tell  what  ails  it,  it  may  be  ^  ^  j 

its  being  seized  with  a  sudden  and  severe  tit  of  crying  tl 

Dolic,  and  like  it  the  pain  seems  to  be  easier  at  times,  but  it  diMss 
not,  as  in  colic,  »pur  with  its  feet,  nor  is  its  belly  hard;  but  th€ 
heatl  is  restless,  and  it  complains  if  the  ear  i^  touched.  In  time  tl 
cliild  sobs  itself  to  sleep,  and  in  the  moniing  pcrliai)^  its  cap  u 
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found  stained  by  matter.  Heat  is  the  best  remedy ;  a  wai*m  pi>ul- 
tice  or  warm  oil  sliould  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  the  back  of  the 
ear  sliould  be  rubbed  with  warm  laudanum.  If  there  is  a  foetid 
discharge,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  carefully  and  gently  every- 
day with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  the  bowels  well'  opened. 
Some  children,  whenever  they  take  cold,  l;ave  a  discharge  from  the 
ear,  and  are  deaf.  In  this  case  the  ear  should  be  kept  warm  and 
frequently  syringed,  and  the  back  of  it  rubbed  with  a  little  harts- 
born  and  oil. 

Ophthalmia,  oe  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. — This  disease 
may  arise  from  exposure  to  a  fire  soon  after  birth ;  it  then  gen- 
erally* disappears  in  two  or  three  days  by  washing  with  milk 
and  water.  But  it  may  be  what  is  called  purulent  ophthalmia, 
which  is  a  very  severe  disease,  and  may  cause  loss  of  sight.  It 
begins  with  a  redness  of  the  eyelids,  which  so<>n  swell  so  that 
they  cannot  be  opened,  and  discharge  a  large  quantity  of  yellow, 
greenish  matter,  which  excoriates  the  clieek.  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  globe  of  the  eye  l)ecome8  involved  and  dissolved,  and  the 
humors  of  the  eye  come  away.  It  requires  a  very  complicated 
treatment,  which  should  be  conducted  by  a  skilful  surgeon. 

Eruptions,  almost  endless,  attend  teething,  but  are  of  little  con- 
sequence if  unattended  by  fever. 

Infants  who  have  artificial  nourishment  or  bad  milk  are  sub- 
ject to  troublesome  successive  crops  of  inflamed  pimples,  which 
slowly  gather  and  burst,  and  form  brown  scabs  which  fall  off. 
They  may  be  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  are  large 
enough  to  be  called  boils. 

Excoriations  Behind  the  Ears  take  place  during  dentition. 
If  slight,  they  only  require  to  be  kept  well  washed  with  milk  and 
water,  and  covered  with  lint  spread  with  simple  ointment.  If  the 
discharge  of  matter  is  great,  they  should  be  washed  with  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water.  They  should 
not  be  healed  quickly,  without  the  child  is  well  purged.  Some- 
times the  ulcerations  are  so  severe  and  extensive  that  the  irritation 
causes  convulsions;  even  mortification  may  ensue.  If,  therefore, 
they  assume  a  very  formidable  appearance,  a  medical  man  should 
be  called  in. 

TEETHma. — Generally,  the  first  teeth  cut  the  gum  from  about 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  month ;  but  some  very  delicate  or  rickety 
children  have  no  teeth  until  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The  two  middle 
front  teeth  appear  first,  and  in  about  a  month  the  two  opposite  onea; 
then  two  side  teeth  in  front,  both  above  and  below ;  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  month  the  first  double  tooth  appears ;  about 
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It  18  common  during  the  time  uf  i 


the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  month  the  eje-teetli  appear,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  thirtietli  month  the  back  double  teeth  come 
through-  The  child  is  about  two  years  and  a  lialf  old  when  it  hu 
all  it8  first  set  of  teetli,  tweiit}"  in  number,  The^  continue  to  the 
Bixth  or  seventh  year,  w^heu  they  begin  to  fade  and  fall  out,  to  make 
room  ftir  the  permanent  set. 

DiAERUCEA,  OR  PuHGiNG,  is  oftcn  Very  severe,  and  at  eonie  sea- 
sons of  the  year  fatal.  In  this  disease  the  stools  ai'e  of  various 
appearances;  as  green,  curdled,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  attendi 
with  iTiflammation  and  fever, 
dentition* 

When  it  does  not  proceed  from  dentition  it  generally*  ari; 
from  improper  food,  and  the  diet  should  be  attended  to.  If  thi 
infant  is  at  tlie  breast,  it  should,  if  possible,  have  a  change  of  hi 
especially  if  the  nurse  has  been  out  of  order;  and  the  diet  uf  tlit^ 
motlier  or  nun^  should  be  attended  to.  The  iufant's  strength  h  tOi 
be  supported  by  beef-tea,  animal  jelly,  &c. 

Worms. — These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  give  rise  to  nunibei 
less  morbid  feelings  and  symptoms.  There  is  pain  in  the  lm\]\\ 
purging,  variable  and  voracious  api^etite;  the  child  is  always  hun* 
gry,  has  a  bad  breath;  its  complexion  becomes  pale,  its  lips  swelled^ 
a  livid  circle  surrounds  its  eyes,  the  belly  swells,  and  its  sleep  is  Ji*- 
turbcd ;  the  child  wakes  terrified,  has  a  dry  cough,  picks  its  noee^ 
has  a  slow  fever,  occasionnlly  headache,  sometimes  convulsions,  and 
frequently  grinds  its  teeth.  Worm  medicines  are  numerous,  but 
more  benefit  is  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  general  bealtli 
than  any  other  plan. 

WHo*7PiNo-CouaH.  ^ — This  troublesome  dise^e  id  familiar  to 
nearly  all  mothers  and  nurses.  It  is  characterized  by  paroxysmt 
of  a  peculiar  cough,  most  severe  at  night.  Being  a  contagious  die* 
ease,  few  children  escape  it,  and  it  generall}^  occurs  but  onoa.. 
When  uncomplicated  with  other  complaints  it  is  seldom  a  danger*- 
^ufl  disease,  and  exhausts  itself  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  A  great  vm- 
riety  of  remedies  are  recommended  for  whooping-cough,  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  pliysician  there  are  some  remedies  thai 
doubtless  exercise  a  very  bcneticial  influence.  Advice  should  \m 
aught  in  all  cases  of  tliis  malady,  as  it  is  rery  important  to  guard 
against  dangerous  complications.  In  the  meantime  the  child  sliould 
be  kept  warm  and  tlie  skin  moist 

Catarrh  (Common  Cold). — Infants  are  subject  to  catarrh,  either.^ 
comfuon  or  epidemic.    There  is  fever  and  inquietude,  redness  of  tho 
cheeks,  watery  discharge  fruiii  the  eyes  and  nustrils,  disjwjgition  ta 
sleep,  panting  and  shortness  of  breathing,  with  frequent  cough,  but 
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not  severe.  It  generally  goes  off  in  a  week  by  gentle  purging, 
saline  medicines,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

BBONCHms — Inflammation  of  the  Bronchia,  ob  Air  Tubes  of 
THE  Lungs — is  far  from  l)eing  uncommon  ;  it  begins  with  cough,  and 
a  good  deal  of  phlegm  is  secreted,  which  tlie  child  swallows.  The 
cough  is  frequent  and  comes  on  in  tits ;  it  is  a  stifled  cough,  and 
somewhat  hoarse  or  shrill.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  on  put- 
ting the  ear  to  the  chest  a  rattling  is  at  times  heard.  Vomiting 
ofben  takes  place,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  full,  the  stools  are  bad, 
the  face  pale,  and  the  child  sick  and  dull.  It  will  take  the  breast, 
but  no  other  food ;  the  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  difficult, 
the  child  appeal's  choked  with  plilegm,  the  feet  and  hands  swell,  the 
body  is  emaciated,  the  cheeks  in  the  evening  are  flushed,  the  cough 
is  severe,  and  death  ends  the  painful  scene.  Advice  should  be 
sought  and  followed  as  early  as  possible. 

Croup. — The  form  of  croup  most  common,  and  often  the  most 
alarming  to  mothers,  is  marked  by  severe  })aroxysms  of  noisy  and 
difficult  breathing,  and  a  peculiar  cough.  It  generally  begins  by  a 
cold  or  sore  throat,  and  the  attacks  take  place  towards  night.  The 
child  will  appear  well  again  the  next  day,  and  be  up  and  running 
about  as  usual.  There  is  rarely  much  danger  in  this  variety  of 
croup;  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  paroxysm  by  warm 
baths,  hot-water  applications  to  the  throat  externally,  the  inhala- 
tion of  vapor  from  hot  water,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of 
emetics. 

The  other  variety  of  croup  is  a  very  different  and  a  very  fatal 
disease.  It  begins  by  cough  or  catarrh  and  grows  gradually  worse, 
the  patient  becoming  rapidly  prostrated.  The  inspiration  is  diffi- 
cult and  noisy,  and  the  voice  is  often  entirely  extinguished.  A 
peculiar  membrane  is  formed  in  the  throat,  and  that  alone  may 
cause  death  by  suffocation.  There  is  no  remission  in  the  symptoms, 
and  the  voice  once  lost  does  not  return  during  the  disease,  which 
lasts  from  four  to  ten  days.  The  child  may  die  early  from  shock, 
or  from  the  false  membrane,  which  sometimes  extends  downwards 
and  gives  rise  to  bronchitis. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  the  best  possibly  advice,  for 
nnder  the  ablest  treatment  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  cases 
prove  fatal.  It  is  not  advisable  to  give  emetics,  because  of  their 
depressing  influence ;  but  great  benefit  is  often  derived  from  the  in- 
halation of  vapor  from  hot  water,  by  means  of  which  the  air 
breathed  by  the  patient  should  be  kept  constantly  moist  When 
there  18  imminent  danger  of  suffocation,  the  operation  of  opening  the 
windpipe  will  sometimes  save  the  patient's  life. 
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The  dress  of  children  should  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by 
the  season  of  the  year ;  but  it  should  always  l>e  easy  and  warm.* 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  run  about  much,  and  be  in, the 
air  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  can  hardly  take  too  much 
exercise. 

Parents  should  not  be  over-anxious  to  commence  the  work  of 
education.  Many  children  are  ruined  in  health,  bodily  and  men- 
tally, by  the  hot-bed  system  of  education  now  in  vogue.  It  is  better 
that  little  creatures  of  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  age  should  be 
dunces^  than  that  they  should  have  their  bodily  vigor  lost,  and  their 
mental  energy  in  after  life  endangered  by  being  employed  in  the 
school-room,  undergoing  the  process  of  manufacturing  into  preco- 
cious prodigies,  when  they  should  be  roaming  free  as  the  air  in 
the  green  fields  and  pleasant  woods. 

The  diet  of  childhood  should  be  simple,  and  consist  forthe  most 
part  of  good  bread,  potatoes,  naeat,  and  milk.  Much  fruit  or  many 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  are  injurious,  as  also  are  all  wines,  ale,  por- 
ter, &c.,  in  however  small  a  quantity.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  bowels  of  children  ;  they  should  generally  have,  two  evaen- 
ations  a  day. 

The  true  way,  then,  to  have  healthy  children  is  to  keep  them 
clean  and  warm;  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  exercise;  few  sweet- 
meats ;  sufiicient,  but  not  overmuch  plain  food ;  and  attention  to 
the  bowels.  If  these  hints  are  acted  upon,  the  visits  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant  will  be  much  curtailed  in  number,  and  the  health  of 
children  greatly  improved. 

♦  Infant  Mortality. — Prom  Report  of  the  MeiropoHtan  Board  of  HeaUh  qfKew  Tofk 
'*  The  records  of  infant  mortality  demand  somethiDg  more  than  a  merelj  statisticml  analj* 
sis ;  but  we  have  to  confront  the  fact  as  it  is  daily  registered  on  the  death  roU,  that  in 
these  cities  more  than  82  In  every  100  deaths  are  thoee  of  nurslings  that  have  not  reached 
their  first  birthday,  and  that  53  out  of  every  100  deaths  are  of  diildren  that  have  not 
reached  their  fifth  birthday.  Certain  it  is  that  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  all  children  born  in 
our  cities  are  constitutionally  and  organically  too  frail  and  imperfect  to  survive  the  ordi- 
nary physical  adversities  through  which  they  must  pass  during  the  first  five  jeare  of  ex- 
istence. But  there  is  another  class  of  inevitable  causes  of  child  mortality  which  the  vittd 
statist  and  hygieni^t  must  carefully  study.  It  is  that  class  which  kills  bj  cholera  in&n- 
turn  and  bowel  congestions  in  the  summer,  and  by  lung  diseases  and  oonmlsioni  Id  the 
cold  season.  Ibdividually  considered,  most  of  these  deaths  seem  to  the  medioal  attend- 
ant to  be  inevitable;  bat  if  we  consider  them  with  regard  to  tbdr  dbktmmm  fkftf 
plainly  appear  to  be  due  to  prereDtablo  droamstanotiL* 
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7%e  Doses  prescribed  under  these  Prescriptions  are  designed  fKW 
advUs. 

The  Rvles'for  graduating  Doses  according  to  the  age  of  children^ 
and  also /or  measuring  medicines^  are  given  on  page  460. 


CATHARTICS  AND  APERIENTS. 

Medicines  belonging  to  this  class  have  the  property  of  exciting 
the  bowels  to  increased  action,  and  in  this  manner  promoting  an 
evacuation  of  their  contents.  The  medicines  arranged  in  this  class 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  all  alike  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  effect  the  common  result.  While  some  strong- 
ly excite  the  intestines,  and  especially  the  muscular  coat,  others 
seem  to  direct  their  energy  almost  entirely  to  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  they  are  lined.  There  are  also  other  peculiarities  in 
their  action  that  it  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind.  While  some  expend 
their  chief  force  upon  one  division  of  the  bowels,  others  select  a  dif- 
ferent division  over  which  to  exercise  their  influence ;  while  still 
others  act  with  very  nearly  equal  power  upon  the  whole  extent.  It 
is  apparent  from  these  facts,  that  it  is  not  always  enou^  to  know 
that  the  general  action  of  a  cathartic  is  to  purge  the  intestines  ;  it 
is  useful  also  to  know  its  specific  virtues,  and  to  be  able  to  determine 
In  advance  whether  it  is  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  execute  the 
end  proposed  in  the  most  salutary  manner. 

By  taking  a  sufliciently  large  dose,  purgative  effects  may  be 
obtained  from  all,  but  the  effects  will  not  in  all  cases  be  equally  ef- 
ficient. If,  for  example,  we  select  aloes,  the  action  of  which  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  lower  section  pf  the  alimentary  passage,  its 
operation  will  manifestly  be  very  slow,  because  it  can  scarcely 
be  felt  until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  intestines  where  it  is 
most  active.     If  it  passes  through  the  upper  portions  without  pro- 

The  preacriptioDB  which  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the  defloription  of  the  prindpal  dUh 
are  Dot  repeated  here. 
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diicing  commotion,  it  is  evident  that  evacuations  obtained  by  its  nse 
will  be  chiefly  from  the  lower,  and  therefore  the  general  purgation 
<>f  the  bowels  must  be  incomplete.  It  is  not  only  inefl^ective,  but  it 
at  the  same  time  produces  disagreeable,  uneasy  sensations,  that  may 
he  avoided  by  using  the  remedy  combined  with  other  ingredients 
which  may  either  assist  or  modify  its  properties.  Thus,  for  instance, 
such  being  the  effect  of  aloes,  if  we  take  rhul)arb,  which  acts  most 
energetically  on  the  smaller  and  upper  intestines,  and  add  these  two 
together,  we  have  produced  a  compound  medicine  that  acts  pleasant- 
ly on  every  part  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  accomplishes  all  that  may 
be  expected  of  a  thorough  purgative. 

Some  cathartics  stimulate  the  mucous  membrane  with  so  much 
moderation,  that  they  appear  to  do  no  more  than  cause  an  evacuation 
of  the  bowels — resembling  greatly  the  simple  motion  of  nature  alone. 
Among  such  may  be  reck(»ned  castor-oil,  sulphur,  and  rhubarb. 
Others  act  with  more  intensity,  and  promote  copious  watery  secre- 
tions. Salts  and  many  others  belong  to  this  rank.  There  ai"e  still 
others,  such  as  podophyllin,  that  have  a  more  complex  action,  and 
expend  part  of  their  force  upon  distinct  organs,  and  excite  secre- 
tions in  distant  parts ;  if  in  tliis  way  the  liver  be  much  aroused,  a 
large  quantity  of  bile  will  be  poured  into  the  upi>er  intestine, 
which,  possessing  aperient  properties  itself,  assists  the  operation  of 
the  medicine. 

Cathartics  are  divided,  for  tlie  sake  or  convenience,  into  three 
Leads.  1st.  AperUnts  ;  ^A.  Purgatives ;  ZA.  Ilydragogues.  Tlie 
first,  sometimes  also  called  Laxatives,  act  very  gently.  The  second 
act  briskly,  and  cause  a  number  of  copious  motions.  The  third  act 
violently,  and  cause  a  large  number  of  motions  that  are  but  little 
else  than  water.  Each  kind  is  appropriate  tt»  certain  conditions  of 
tlie  system  and  particular  diseases. 

There  is  no  question  that  caiharticft  have  been  terribly  aJnised^ 
espeeiaUy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  debility.  Nervously  exhaus- 
ted patients  need  to  be  built  up^  and  not  pulled  down.  They  need 
tonics  more  tha/n  cathartics.  The  tendency  with  dyspeptics  is  to  use 
catharde  medicine  too  freely. 

Some  medicines  of  this  class,  wlien  given  in  large  doses,  operate 
with  great  intensity,  but  their  effects  rapidly  subside,  and  leave  the 
bowels  in  much  the  same  condition  that  previously  existed.  Some 
others  are  more  decidedly  irritating,  and  in  large  doses  produce 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  excessive  doses  are  to  be  guarded  against ;  and 
when  such  seem  to  be  demanded,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be  used 
under  the  .direction  of  a  professional  man. 
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DBCOCTIONS.  INFUSIONS.  MIXTUBES,  <&a 

Infusion  of  Senna^  Salts,  dkc. 

Take  of  senna,  half  an  ounce, 

Epsom  salts  and  manna,  of  each  an  ounce, 

Fennel  seed,  a  drachm, 

Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Let  it  stand  until  cold;  strain.  One-third  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  after,  unless  it  has  operated 
well.  This  is  a  mild  and  very  certain  medicine,  and  is  especially 
useful  in  diseases  of  excitement.  It  is  an  excellent  cathartic  to  fol- 
low the  use  of  calomel. 

Infusion  of  Pink  Hoot  and  Senna, 

Take  of  pink  root,  half  an  ounce, 

Senna  leaves,  half  an  ounce. 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.     The 
dose  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  is  from  four  teaspoonfuls 
to  two  tablespoonfuls,  morning  and  evening.     This  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  worm^. 

If  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  be  added  to 
the  dose,  it  improves  the  effects  when  the  bowels  are  flatulent. 

Mixture  of  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Mwn/na. 
Take  tartrate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce, 
Manna,  one  ounce, 
Warm  water,  three  ounces, 
Cinnamon  water,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them,  and  take  half  for  a  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  at 
the  end  of  three  hours,  if  the  bowels  have  not  been  sufficiently 
moved. 

This  is  a  mild  aperient,  cooling  in  its  effects,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  ix\  fevers. 

Castor- Oil  Mixture. 

Take  castor-oil,  one  ounce. 

Gum  arable,  two  drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce. 
The  oil  and  gum  should  be  well  rubbed  together,  and  the  mint 
water  added  to  them  gradually.  The  whole  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose.  When  there  is  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  purgative,  nothing  can  be  milder  and  more  suitable  than 
this.  To  have  still  gentler  action,  part  of  the  above  may  be  taken 
at  a  time. 
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Olive  Oil. 
Take  a  gill  of  this  oil,  or  more,  in  the  colic  of  paAnterB.    It 
^8  said  by  painters  who  use  it  to  act  like  a  charm. 

Epsom  SalU  with  Cotchicum, 
.     Take  of  Epsom  salts,  four  drachms, 
Calcined  magnesia,  thirty  grains. 
Wine  of  colchicum,  eighty^drops. 
Mint  water,  five  ounces. 
This  is  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  doses,  one  of  which,  after  the 
bottle  is  shaken,  may  be  given  every  six  hours,  in  rheimhcUism  ac- 
companied with  fever. 

Mixtv/re  of  Turpentine  and  Castor- Oil. 
Take  oil  of  turpentine,  two  drachms, 
Castor-oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Take  all  for  a  dose.     This  makes  an  excellent  pui^tive 
when  quick  and  decided  action  is  required,  as  in  affecLions  of  the 

Cream  of  Tartar, 
Take  of  Glauber  salts,  six  drachms, 
Cream  of  tartar,  two  scruples, 
Boiling  water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salts. 
The  cream  of  tartar  disguises  the  bitter  taste  of  the  salts  very 
much,  and  makes  a  pleasant  medicine  that  sits  well  on  the  stomach. 
If  a  laxative  effect  only  is  desired,  the  half  of  the  above  quantity  is 
sufficient  for  a  dose.     If  free  action  is  needed,  take  the  whole  of  it. 
It  may  be  used  in  any  imflamnuitory  disease,  when  the  system  re- 
quires reducing.     If  preferred,  Epsom  salts  may  be  subetitnted  for 
the  Glauber. 

Miatwre  of  Syrup  of  Rhvha/rb  and  Soda. 
Take  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces, 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  thirty  grains. 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose :  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  according  to  age,  in  the  howA 
tompUmUa  of  children,  so  common  in  summer. 

Mixture  of  Magnesia^  Rhvibarb^  dho. 
Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  half  a  dradun^ 
Powdered  rhubarb,  one  drachm. 
Powdered  white  sugar,  one  drachm, 
Essence  of  peppermint,  six  drops. 
Water,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix.     A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours  to  yonog  chil* 
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<lren  when  they  need  an  aperient,  especially  during  the  period  ol 
Buckling  and  teething.     It  correcUt  the  acidity  of  ike  stamaoh. 

Decoction  of  Prunes. 

Take  of  prunes  three  ounces, 

Water,  three  pints,  boil  to  two  pints.     Drunk  as  a  cooling  laxative. 

Confection  of  Senna, 

Take  of  senna,  eight  ounces, 

Coriander  seed,  four  ounces, 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  three  ounces, 

Figs,  one  pound, 

Pulp  of  prunes,  half  a  pound. 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  a  pound, 

Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Water,  four  pints. 
Hub  the  seiina  and  coriander  together,  and  separate  ten  ounces 
of  the  powder  with  a  sieve.  Boil  what  remains  with  the  figs  and 
liquorice  root,  in  the  water,  down  to  one  half;  then  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  strain  it.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor,  by  putting  the 
vessel  containing  it  into  another  vicssel  of  boiling  water,  to  a  pint 
and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  and  form  a  syrup.  Finally,  rub  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and  having  thrown  in  the  sifted 
powder,  beat  the  whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
If  the  prunes  and  tamarinds  are  too  dry  for  such  use,  tliey  may  bo 
boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  soften  them,  pressed  through 
a  hair  sieve,  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  most  agreeable  laxative,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  cases  of  habitual  constipation  in  pregnant  women  and 
persons  sufiering  {rom  jnles.  When  the  object  is  merely  to  give  gentle 
action  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  used  in  almost  any  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. /  repeat  what  I  have  previously  stated^  that  these  laxatme 
medicines  are  all  mtieh  ahuedy  especially  ly  dyspeptics.  (See  Dys- 
pepsia.) 
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Pills  of  Rhvba/rb  and  Aloes. 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  half  a  drachm, 
Aloes,  twenty-five  grains, 
Castile  soap,  half  a  drachm, 
Simple  syrup  to  make  the  whole  into  a  suitable 
Divide  into  twenty  pills  ;  two  for  a  dose.    This  makes  a  very  good 
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aperient,  and  is  suitable  for  sluggish  bowels  that  habitaally  demand 
medicine.     The  best  time  for  taking  them  is  on  going  to  bed. 

Rhvbarh  PiU. 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  one  drachm, 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  one  scruple, 
Syrup,  sufficient  quantity  to  make  into  pilular  mass. 
Divide  into  twenty  pills.     One  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  in  cos- 
tmeness  ;  this  is  peculiarly  mild. 

PiUs  of  Rhvbarh^  Iron^  dkc. 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  ninety  grains, 
Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  thirty  grains, 
White  soap,  two  scruples. 
Water,  enough  to  make  a  mass. 
Dose :  three  or  four  at  bedtime.    This  pill  is  intended  to  remove 
costiveness.    They  are  most  properly  applicable  U>jpale  and  debiU- 
iated  patients. 

Pills  of  Oroton  Oil. 
Take  of  croton  oil,  one  drop, 
Crumb  of  bread,  enough  for  four  pills. 
Mix  them  together  and  divide.    Dose :  one  every  honr  mitil  they 
operate.    This  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  but  if  taken  in  a  proper 
dose  acts  kindly. 

Elaterium  Pills, 
Take  calomel,  five  grains, 
^  Elaterium,  one  fourth  of  a  grain, 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  fonr  grains, 
Cayenne  pepper,  one  grain. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  two  pills.    To  be  taken  night  and  morning 
in  dropsy. 

Another  Materium  PiU. 
Take  extract  of  gentian,  five  grains, 
Extract  of  elaterium,  half  a  grain. 
Make  a  pill :  one  is  to  be  taken  every  hour  nntil  liquid  stools  are 
obtained.    In  dropsy. 

Danddion  Pills. 
Take  extract  of  dandelion,  thirty  grains, 
Calomel,  six  grains. 
Mix.    Divide  into  ten  pills.    Dose :  two  are  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day.    Useful  in  dropsy  of  the  belly  from  obstructions  in  the 
liver. 
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POWDERS. 

Poxoder  of  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia, 
Take  powdered  rhubarb,  four  drachms, 
Calcined  magnesia,  six  drachms, 
Powdered  ginjijer,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose:  two  teaspoon fn Is.     This  is  a  good  remedy  in  dy^- 
pej)tic  headache,  when  the  stomach  is  suffering  from  amd/Uy. 

Pined er  of  Sulphur  and  Cream  of  Tartar, 
Take  of  subh'med  sulphur,  four  drachms, 
Cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose,  for  children,  a  tea>p()Ouful,  and  for  adults,  a  table- 
spoonful,  mixfed  in  molasses  or  syrup,  three  times  a  day.     This  will 
be  found  very  serviceable  inpil^s  ;  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  itch  / 
and  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  two  drachms,  it 
a£fords  a  very  vahiable  remedy  in  chronic  rheuinatiam, 

Seidlitz  Powders, 
Take  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  two  drachms, 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  scruples. 
Make  one  powder. 

Take  powdered  tartaric  acid,  twenty-live  grains. 
The  two  powders  are  to  be  dissolved  in  separate  tumblers,  each 
about  one-third  full  of  cold  water.     Pour  one  into  the  other,  and 
drink  while  they  are  effervescing. 

This  is  an  aperient  very  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  will  often 
quiet  nausea  when  other  medicines  would  be  rejected. 

Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Potash^  dkc. 
Take  sulphate  of  potash,  sixty  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb,  forty  grainy. 
Divide  in  six  equal  parts,  and  take  one  twice  a  day  in  syrup. 
Useful  in  dyspepsia^  and  when  the  bowels  are  sluggish. 


BNEMATA,  OR  PURGATIVB  INJECTIONS. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  proper  for  dificrent  ages  is  about  four  to  six 
ounces,  for  a  child  between  one  and  six  years  of  age ;  a  half  a  pint 
for  the  age  between  ten  and  fifteen  years ;  and  a  pint  or  more  for  an 
adult 

Injection  of  Servna  and  Epsom  Salt. 
InfoBion  of  senna,  one  pint, 
Epsom  salts,  two  drachms. 
Use  one-half  of  the  qnantity  at  a  time. 
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Ir^ecUon  of  Castor  Oil,  Molasses^  and  SalL 
Castor  oil,  two  ounces, 
Molasses,  two  ounces, 
Common  salt,  one  ounce, 
Flax-seed  infusion,  one  pint. 

Injection  of  Table  Salt. 
Take  of  table  salt,  a  tablespoonful, 
Tepid  water  or  gruel,  one  pint, 
Sweet  oil,  a  tablespoonful. 
All  to  be  used  at  once  for  an  adult.  . 

Injection  of  Epsom  Salts. 
Take  of  Epsom  salts,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Tepid  gruel,  one  pint. 
Turpentine,  one  tablespoonful. 
This  is  more  powerful  than  the  preceding.     It  may  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  other  when  the  head  is  much  affected,  as  in  apo- 
plexy  or  convulsions. 

Injection  for  a  ChUd. 

Take  of  warm  gruel,  five  ounces, 

Table  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls, 

Sweet  oil,  six  teaspoonfuls. 
If  the  bowels  contain  much  wind,  or  if  there  be  convulsions, 
add  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  turpentine. 

Almost  any  of  the  purgatives  may  be  used  for  injections,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  times  more  than  is  necessary  when  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Common  sea-water  makes  as  good  a  purgative  injec- 
tion as  can  be  feompounded  when  the  object  is  merely  to  open  the 
bowels.  In  many  cases,  a  large  injection  of  water  alone  is  suffi- 
cient when  the  intention  is  merely  to  obtain  a  motion  for  the  relief 
of  ordinary  constipation.  In  such  cases,  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60  degrees  is  better  than  if  it  is  warmer,  as  it  imparts  tone  to 
the  lower  intestines,  and  thus  diminishes  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  artificial  means  for  relief. 

Injections  of  the  Nasal  Passages. — DoueKes. 
(See  Catarrh  and  Nasal  Douches.) 

Dotiche  of  Conmion  Salty 
Used  in  all  stages  of  catarrh. 

Common  salt,  one  ounce, 
Tepid  water,  one  pint 
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Douche  of  Chlorate  of  Potash. 
Used  for  all  stages  of  catarrh,  but  especially  for  the  acuie  formB. 
Chlorate  of  potash,  one  drachm, 
Tepid  water,  half  a  pint. 

Douche  of  Carbolic  Acid. 
Used  for  chronic  oatarih. 

Carbolic  acid,  five  drops  (or  grains  when  solid), 
Te'pid  water,  one  pint. 
These  douches  are  designed  for  domestic  use.    Too  much  depen- 
dence is  placed  on  them.     Patients  afflicted  with  chronic  catarrh 
should  obtain  medical  advice  at  the  same  time.     When  no  advice 
can  be  obtained,  these  simple  douches  are  excellent  means  of  relief. 

Injections  for  the  Nasal  Parages. 
*   (See  Catarrh  and  Posterior  Nasal  Si/ringe.) 
These  injections  are  made  behind  the  soft  palate,  and  the  fluid 
comes  out  through  the  nose. 

Injectvms  of  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
Used  as  a  specific  for  aerate  colds  ii>  the  head. 
Chlorate  of  Potash^  one  drachm, 
Tepid  water,  one  ounce. 

Injections  of  Carbolic  Add. 
Used  for  chronic  catarrh. 

Carbolic  acid,  two  drops  (or  grains  when  6oIid)| 
Tepid  water,  one  ounce. 

Injections  of  Nitric  Add. 
Used  for  chronic  catarrh. 

Nitric  acid,  two  drops, 
Tepid  water,  one  ounce. 

Injections  of  Permanganate  of  PotasK 
Permanganate  of  potash,  one  grain. 
Tepid  water,  four  ounces. 
Patients  ought  not  usually  to  make  these  injections  for  them- 
selves, until  at  least  they  have  received  instructions  from  a  physician. 
Each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself. 


EMETICS. 

This  IS  a  class  of  medicines  that  act  especially  on  the  stomach, 
and  cause  it  to  discharge  its  contents  by  vouiiting.     There  are  a 
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large  number  of  medicines  which  are  capable  of  producing  such 
effects,  if  given  in  sufficient  doses,  but  many  of  them  are  uncertain 
in  their  operation,  or  violent  in  their  action.  Those  of  this  char- 
acter are  not  usually  employed  as  emetics,  and  those  only  we  re- 
cognize as  l)elonging  to  the  class,  the  action  of  which  is  prompt, 
inodenite,  and  which  generally  follows  a  ui^iform  dose.  Most  of 
the  cathartics,  under  peculiar  conditions,  may  cause  nausea  and 
vomiting  ;  and  we  often  experience  difficulty  in  administering  them, 
on  account  of  the  disturbance  they  excite  in  the  stomach.  What- 
ever is  capable  of  irritating  the  stomach  is  also  capable  of  acting  as 
an  emetic.  But  some  medicines  appear  to  be  more  disposed  to 
affect  the  stomach  than  othei*s,  and  they  seem  inclined  to  operate 
on  this  rather  than  on  other  oi-gans. 

Before  administering  emetics,  the  condition  of  the  patient  ougjit 
careful)}'  to  be  considered.  Emetics  are  improper  in  rupture,  preg- 
nancy, or  in  any  case  in  which  a  strong  physical  effort  might  cause 
injury.  They  should  not  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  ;  nor  can  they  bo  given  with  propriety  when  there 
is  great  exhaustion  of  the  powei^s  of  life. 

If  the  vomiting  is  excessive,  the  means  which  are  efficacious  in 
allaying  it  when  induced  by  disease  may  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
will  prove  equally  useful  at  this  time. 

Stimulants  applied  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  is  a  mustard  poultice,  will  usually  afford  relief. 
A  little  brandy  and  water,  spiced  ;  a  little  cold  tea ;  a  teaspoonful 
of  camphor-water  occasionally  given ;  a  tablespoonful  of  lime-water, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  mixed  together  and  drunk  cold, 
every  fifteen  minutes ;  an  effervescing  draught,  made  by  adding  two 
tcaspoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  or  ten  grains  of  tartaric  acid  to  twelve 
grains  of  th6  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda ;  a  little  oxalate  of  cerium 
or  bismuth  ;  or,  finally,  small  quantities  of  cold  iced  water,  or  small 
bits  of  ice  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  will  generally  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  they  are  given,  and  check  the  violent  throes  of  the 
stomach. 

To  promote  vomiting,  large  draughts  of  warm  water  or  camo- 
mile tea ;  or  tickling  the  inside  of  the  mouth  with  a  feather,  as  fiur 
back  as  can  be  reached  with  the  finger,  will  be  found  of  servioe  in 
assisting  the  action  of  the  medicine. 
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HIXTUBES,  (&a 

Hive  Sj/rup, 
Take  cotnpoiind  syrup  of  squills,  one  ounce. 
Ten  drops  may  be  given  to  a  young  child,  and  the  dose  should 
be  increased  with  age,  and  repeated  every  twenty  or  thirty  minute?. 
This  is  a  remedy  of  great  celebrity  for  children  having  the  crouj^, 
or  an  afiection  of  the  throat  resembling  it. 

Mustard. 
Take  of  powdered  mustard,  one  drachm. 
Warm  water,  half  a  pint. 
Mix,  and  swallow  it  all  at  one  draught.     This  produces  prompt 
vomiting,  and  is  a  good  emetic. 

#      Solution  of  Table  Salt. 
Take  of  table  salt,  one  tablespoonful, 
Warm  water,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  and  drink  it  at  once. 

Like  the  preceding  one,  this  is  an  emetic  that  is  generally  at 
band,  ready  for  any  emergency.  It  is  prompt  in  its  action,  and 
causes  free  vomiting  without  much  retching.  They  both  may  be 
used  in  preference  to  others,  when  the  stomach  is  languid,  and  the 
system  is  suffering  from  food  that  it  is  unable  to  digest,  causing, 
often,  sick  headache. 


POWDERS. 

Powder  of  l^cacaanha. 
Take  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  two  scruples. 

This  is  to  be  divided  into  two  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and  succeeded  by  a  tumblerlul  of 
warm  water.  If  one  powder  does  not  answer,  in  twenty  minutes 
the  second  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  emetics  that  we  possess.  It  is 
always  safe  to  give  it,  when,  from  the  tendency  to  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  many  other  substances  of  this  class  might  do  injury.  There 
is,  besides,  but  little  danger  of  administering  too  much ;  for  whether 
twenty  grains,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  be  taken,  the  first  effect  of 
vomiting  will  bring  most  of  it  np  again,  so  that  the  subsequent  ef* 
fects  will  not  be  much  varied  by  the  quantity. 

Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  two  grains. 
Give  it  in^  little  syrup  and  water. 
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This  medicine  is  very  rarely  employed  for  this  purpose,  except  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  when  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  has  been 
greatly  impaired,  and  after  other  articles  have  failed.  It  should  be 
followed  immediately  with  a  large  draught  of  warm  water. 

Powder  of  Svlphaie  of  Zinc, 

Take  sulphate  of  zinc,  fifteen  grains. 

Mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses :  all  of  it  should  be  taken  at  once, 

if  strong  efiects  are  desired,  as  in  poisoning.     Copious  draughts  of 

warm  water  should  immediately  be  drank  upon  it.     It  is  supposed 

to  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  stomach. 


•    DIAPHOKETICS. 

This  class  of  medicines  act  by  promoting  the  exlialation  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  It  is  a  very  important  class  of  remedies, 
and  is  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  The  free  action  of  the 
skin  is  always  necessary  to  sound  health ;  and  if  this  be  interfered 
with,  as  it  generally  is  when  the  body  is  sufiering  from  disease,  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  have  it  re-established.  Sud- 
denly checking  perspiration  when  the  body  is  in  health,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  a  very  common  cause  of  disease;  and  this  com- 
monly falls  most  heavily  upon  such  organs  as,  either  from  ac- 
cidental or  hereditary  conditions,  are  least  able  to  contend  with 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
an  excretion  so  essential  to  health.  This  is  not  a  suitable  place 
for  an  exposition  of  the  physiological  uses  of  the  perspiratory 
functions ;  but  when  I  state  that  the  skin  of  a  person  of  ordinary 
size  daily  exhales  from  two  to  five  pounds — the  quantity  varying 
with  circumstances— it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  it  cannot  be 
si^spended  with  impunity,  and  that  it  has  some  great  end  to  sub- 
serve. 

To  promote  perspiration  the  patient  should  get  into  bed,  and  be 
moderately  covered  with  clothing.  Warm  drinks  freely  used  will 
also  conduce  to  this  purpose ;  and  there  are  certain  other  methods 
by  the  application  of  artificial  heat — as  with  hot  bricks,  bottles  of 
hot  water,  hot  sand-bags,  hot  vapor  introduced  under  the  bed- 
clothes through  a  suitable  tube,  or  hot  air  conducted  to  the  body  in 
a  similar  manner — that  are  often  employed  in  particular  exigenciea 

In  fevers  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  increase  the  external 
heat,  whether  by  an  increase  of  bed  covering,  or  by  warmth  directly 
conveyed  to  the  surface.     In  such  cases  the  skin  is  alj*cady  too  hutj 
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and  it  oflen  happens  that  a  reduction  of  the  teinperatpre  is  the  bent 
means  for  obtaining  moisture.  When  the  heat  is  great  and  the  skin 
dry,  the  body  should  be  cooled  bj  withdrawing  as  much  covering 
as  may  be  necessary  to  lower  the  morbid  temperature  to  that  point 
at  which  the  patient  feels  comfortable.  Even  sponging  with  cold 
water  in  many  instances,  when  the  warmth  is  very  distressing,  has 
been  found  good  practice- 
It  often  occurs,  after  diaphoretic  medicines  have  been  adminis- 
tered in  vain,  that  cooling  the  surface  by  any  such  means  as  have 
been  mentioned  acts  with  magical  power ;  and  a  remedy  which 
previously  was  woree  than  useless  will  now  cover  the  skin  with  a 
life-giving  dew. 

MIXTTTBES,  INFUSIONS,  Ao. 

Infusion  of  Herbs. 
Take  of  marsh-mallow,  one  ounce, 
Balm  and  spearmint,  of  each  one  ounce, 
Elder  flowers  and  arnica  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Anise  seed,  half  an  ounce. 
Pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and  use  as  a  common  drink.     May  be 
advantageously  drank  in  colds  and  slight  fevers.  It  is  useful  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  other  more  powerful  remedies  of  this  class. 

Mixture  of  Nitre^  Aminonia^  c&c. 
Take  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  drachms, 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces, 
Nitrate  of  potash,  two  scruples, 
Camphor  water,  four  and  a  half  ounces. 
Lemon  syrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose:   two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours,  in  fevers.. 
Proportional  doses  to  children  in  the  collapsed  stage,  when  the  head 
is  much  affected,  and  they  are  inclined  to  sleep. 

Mixt/ure  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  dke. 
Take  carbonate  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm, 
Camphor  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  two  tablespoonfuls  every  hour.    Useful  in  fevers 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  low,  and  in  dropsy  when  stimulants  are 
needed. 

Drcmgfvt  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Zemon^uie^ 
Take  carbonate  of  ammonia,  flfteen  grains. 
Fresh  lemon-juice,  half  a  drachm, 
Water,  pure,  seven  drachms, 
Syrup,  two  teaspoonfuls. 
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Mix.     Ta^e  all  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  every  six  honiB.  This  it 
a  cooling  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  in  fevers  when  the  Mn  if 

Drcmght  of  Carbonate  of  Potcsh  and  Lemonrjuice. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  one  scruple, 
Fresh  lemon-juice,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  pure,  one  ounce, 
Antimonial  wine,  twenty  drops, 
White  sugar,  one  scruple. 
Mix.     Use  as  in  the  preceding  prescription.    It  possesses  mora 
decidedly  diaphoretic  properties. 

Infusioii  of  Pleurisy  Root. 
Take  of  pleurisy  root,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Infuse.     Dose :  a  teaspoon  ful  to  be  taken  warna  as  frequently  as 
it  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach.   Tliis  is  considered  a  very  good  dia- ' 
phoretic,  and  may  be  given  in  any  case  when  fever  is  present 

Infusion  of  Boneset. 
Take  of  boneset,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint 
Infuse  for  half  an  hour.    Dose :  a  wine-glassful  every  half  hour, 
as  hot  as  possible. 

Infusion  of  Pipsissewa. 
Take  of  pipsissewa  (or  winter  green),  two  ounces. 
Boiling  water,  one  quart. 
Infuse.     Dose  :  a  pint  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.     It  is  highly  esteemed  by  some  persons  in  scrofula  before  and 
after  ulceration,  in  ill-conditioned  ulcere^  and  in  cutaneous  affedioM 
connected  with  a  scrofulous  taint. 

Infusion  of  Blessed  TliisUe. 
Take  pf  the  leaves  of  blessed  thistle,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infuse.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful,  as  frequently  as  the  stomach  will 
allow  without  vomiting,  will  produce  copious  perspiration,  and  may 
be  used  in  ^\\^\i  fevers  and  colds. 

Decoction  of  SarsapariUa. 
Take  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced  and  bruised,  six  ounoeo, 
Water,  six  pints. 
Boil  to  four  pints,  and  strain.      Dose  :  a  teacupful,  four  times  a 
day.     May  be  used  in  skin  diseases^  and  scrqfula  complicated  with 
syphilis. 
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Infusion  of  Virginia  SnaJce^roct    . 
Take  of  Virginia  enake-root,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Infuse  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel, and  strain.     Dose:  two 
to  four  tablespoonfuls  every  two  hours  in  low  forma  of  fever  ^  when 
tlie  system  requires  support.     It  is  useful  in  fever  and  ague,  and  is 
frequently  employed  in  measles  when  the  eruption  has  receded,  or 
is  tardy  in  making  its  appearance.      In  this  latter  case  it  is  best  to 
give  it  warm. 

Effervescing  Draught, 
Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms, 
"Water,  four  ounces.     Dissolve. 

Fresh  lemon-juice,  two  ounces, 

Water,  two  ounces.  Mix,  and  keep  in  separate  vessels. 
Dose  :  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  acidulated  water  is  to  be  mixed 
with  one  of  the  potash  sohition,  and  the  \\4iole  drunk  while  it  is 
foaming.  When  lemon-juice  cannot  be  obtained,  eighty  grains  of 
tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  tablespoonful  of 
which  is  to  be  used  at  a  time,  will  answer  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
This  is  a  pleasant  diaphoretic  m  fevers^  and  is  admirable  in  allaying 
nausea  and  c/iolera  morbus. 


POWDERS. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium^ 
Take  of  ipecacuanha,  powdered,  half  a  drachm, 
Powdered  opium,  half  a  drachm, 
Sulphate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce. 
Dose :  ten  or  lifkeen  grains  of  this  powder,  known  commonly  as 
Dover's  powder,  may  be  given  for  a  dose.     It  is  an   admirable 
diaphoretic  and  anodyne,  and  is  applicable  to  all  cases  when  the  head 
is  not  affected,  and  the  stomach  will  bear  its  use.      It  is  especially 
useful  in  rheumatism^  inflammation  of  the  lungs^  and  other  inflam- 
matory affections.     It  is  useful  in  diarrhcea^  dyserUery^  and  Heeding 
from  internal  organs.    Ten  grains  of  the  powder  contains  one  grain 
of  opium. 


DIUEETIC8. 

Medicines  of  this  class  stimulate  the  kidneys  and  increase  the 
secretion  of  urine.  They  act  best  when  the  skin  is  cool  and  the 
bowels  are  quiet.      If  there  be  active  ptirging  or  copious  sweating. 
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the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  will  be  very  sensibly  diminished.  A 
medicine,  therefore,  possessing  dinretic  properties,  if  administered 
in  quantities,  or  combined  with  purgatives,  so  as  to  produce  a  cathar- 
tic effect,  will  no  longer  excite  the  kidneys  ;  and  its  influence  will 
either  be  wholly  lost,  or  directed  to  the  bowels.  When  combined 
with  diaphoretics,  they  in  the  same  manner  lose  their  .specific  proper- 
ties, and  either  aid  the  medicines  with  which  they  are  conjoined,  in 
promoting  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  or  answer  no  good  parpose 
whatever.  In  compounding  medicines,  these  facts  should  be  kept  in 
view  ;  for  an  attempt  to  accomplish  everything  by  nnitlng  medi- 
cines having  what  may  be  called  antagonistic  actions,  will  only  be 
successful  in  rendering  the  dose  unnecessarily  large,  and  often  much 
more  disgusting.  The  effect  of  diuretics  is  increased  by  drinking 
largely  of  water  or  any  other  bland  fluid  ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in 
dropsy,  the  object  for  which  the  remedy  is  taken  would  be  defeated 
if  the  blood-vessels  were  kept  full  of  water  by  large  potations. 


MIXTURBS,  DBC00TI0N8,  &a 

Miature  of  Digitalis^  Acetate  of  Potash^  dke. 
Take  infusion  of  digitalis,  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
Cinnamon  water,  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
Acetate  of  potash,  two  and  a  half  drachms, 
Vinegar  of  squills,  three  drachms, 
Tincture  of  opium,  ten  drops. 
Mix.      Dose  :  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day.      May  be 
used  in  any  form  of  dropsy. 

Mixture  of  norse-Riicliah^  Juniperfdko. 
Take  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  five  ounces, 
Acetate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm, 
Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce, 
Compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  half  an  ounce. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  two  drachms. 
Mix.    Dose  :  two  tablespoonfuls,  three  times  a  day.     TJsefal  in 
dropsy^  when  the  system  is  much  debilitated  and  requires  strength- 
ening. 

Mixture  of  SquiUsy  dko. 

Take  oxymel  of  squills,  four  drachms, 
Hyssop  water,  three  ounces. 
Peppermint  water,  one  ounce. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose:  two  tablespoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  ThW 
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may  be  employed  in  cortgh^^  aMina^  &c.,  of  the  lungs.    Like  the 
preceding,  it  relieves  the  luiigB  by  acting  on  the  kidneys. 

Decoction  of  Bearherry, 
Take  of  leaves  of  bearberry,  one  onnce,- 
"Water,  one  pint, 
lioil  it  until  about  one-lifth  of  the  fluid  is  evaporated,  and  strain. 
Dose  :  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  three  or  four  tinies  a  day.  Useful 
in  gravely  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys^  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der^ and  most  other  aflTections  of  these  organs.      It  has  also  been 
very  highly  extolled  by  an  English  physician  in  consumption  of  the 
lungs. 

^Mixture  of  Nitrate  of  Potashy  <&o. 
Take  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  three  drachms, 
Peppermint  water,  ten  and  a  half  ounces, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  drachms, 
Lemon  syrup,  one  ounce. 
Dose :  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  in  dropsy. 

Mixture  of  th^  Acetate  of  Ammonia^  <&o. 
Take  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces, 
Acetate  of  potash,  two  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose:  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 
This  may  be  given  in  dropsical  affections^  and  it.  gravel  when 
the  deposit  has  a  brick-dust  color,  evincing  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

Inf  lesion  of  Juniper  Berries. 
Take  of  bruised  juniper  berries,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infuse.     Dose :  a  teacupful  six  times  a  day.    Used  in  dropsy. 

Infusion  of  Juniper  Berries  in  Older. 
Take  of  juniper  berries,  half  an  ounce. 
Mustard  seed,  half  an  ounce. 
Ginger  root,  half  an  onnce, 
Bruised  horse-radish,  one  ounce. 
Parsley  root,  one  ounce. 
Fermented  cider,  two  pint*. 
Infuse.    Dose :  a  wine-glassful  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a  day.    Useful  in  general  dropsy,  when  stimulation  is  needed. 
62 
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Mixture  of  Oil  of  Juniper^  Jke. 
Take  oil  of  juniper,  eight  drops, 
White  sugar,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Oum  arabic,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  tablespoonful  every  hour  or  two. 

Solution  of  Cream  of  Twrtar. 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  quart. 
Let  it  stand  until  it  becomes  cold,  and  then  drink  freely  of  tt 
during  the  day.     Very  grateful  when  the  system  is  inflammatory, 
and  requires  a  little  reducing. 

Mixture  of  BaUam  of  Copaiba^  <6c. 
Take  copaiba,  half  an  ounce, 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce, 
Gum  arabic,  powdered,  one  drachm, 
Sugar,  powdered,  one  drachm, 
Spirits  of  lavender,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm. 
Waterj  four  ounces.  * 

Mix.     Dose:   a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.    A 
remedy  in  gonorrluxa^  a  specific  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine^  dkc. 
Take  oil  of  turpentine,  one  hundred  drops, 
Gum  arabic,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Sugar,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Peppermint  water, ibur  ounces. 
Mix.    Dose:  a  tablespoonful  several  times  a  day.     ITsefiil  in 
dise&e  of  the  kidneys^  and  when  a  8t(ms  is  passing  from  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder;  in  rheumatisv)^  and  in  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
or  lungs  when  there  is  no  arterial  excitement. 

Infusion  of  Dandelion^  dic. 

Take  infusion  of  dandelion,  four  ounces. 

Extract  of  dandelion,  two  drachma, 

Carbonate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm. 

Tartrate  of  potash,  three  drachms, 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  three  drachms. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  twenty  drops. 
Mix.     Dose:   one-third  part  to  be  taken  \hree  times  a  day. 
Good  in  dropsj/j  especially  if  it  depends  upoi:  obstruction  in  the 
liver,  and  in  dyspepsia. 
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Infusion  of  Dandelion. 
Take  of  dandelion  root,  broken  small,  two  ounces, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  twent^^-four  hours,  and  strain.     Dose :  two  table- 
epoonfuls,  four  times  a  day.     Used  in  such  cases  as  the  preceding 
formula. 

Decoction  of  Pipsissewa. 
Take  of  pipsissewa  (winter  green),  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  quart. 
Let  it  soak  for  twelve  hem's,  and  slowly  boil  it  down  to  one-half. 
Dose :  a  wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  a  day.     In  dropsy^  in 
which  there  is  debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.     It  is  also  ser- 
viceable in  gravel  and  disease  of  the  kidneys^  and  has  been  thought 
particularly  valuable  in  scrofula^  and  in  some  ^dwA^  oi  ervptions  on 
the  skin. 

Infusion  of  Henhane. 
Take  henbane,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  infuse  for  twelve  hours.     Dose:  the  whole  of  this  in  one 
day.     Useful  in  inflammatory  dropsy^  and  in  affections  of  the  urir 
nary  organs. 

Mixture  of  Calumbo^  uEther^  &o. 
Take  tincture  of  digitalis,  one  and  a  half  drachm, 
Tincture  of  calumbo,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Spirits  of  sulphuric  SBther,  four  drachms, 
Laudanum,  forty  drops, 
Camphor  water,  seven  ounces. 
Mix.    Dose :  two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day  may  be  employed 
when  the  patient  is  low  and  the  action  of  a  diuretic  is  required. 


EXPECTOEANTS. 

This  class  of  medicines  are  designed  to  relieve  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  by  increasing  the  secretion  of  mucus.  In  this 
way  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  membrane  is  removed. 
Many  remedies  are  expectorants  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  thus 
even  blood-letting,  when  the  lungs  are  suffering  from  an  inflamma- 
tion of  an  acute  kind,  and  the  ordinary  secretion  is  consequently 
su^ipended,  may  act  as  a  remedy  of  this  description.  But  there  are 
cei'tain  medicines  that  more  directly  belong  to  the  class  of  expect<> 
rant^f,  and  ap|teur  to  have  a  kind  of  specitic  tendency  to  the  Innga. 
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When  expectorants  are  nsed,  the  body  should  be  kept  well  i)rotected 
from  atmospheric  changes,  ancf  from  severe  cold.  Tlie  patient 
should  also  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  breathinoj  of  cold  air.  If 
such  precautions  be  neglected,  the  purpose  for  which  the  remedy  is 
administered  will  be  partially  if  not  wholly  defeated.  Eaepec- 
torants  are  very  mxich  abused.  They  are  expected  to  do  far  more 
than  they  are  ahU  to  a/icomplisK  Excessi/oe  use  of  them,  especially 
in  consumption,  does  hut  Utile  good  in  the  way  of  relieving  the 
cough,  and  weakens  the  stomach. 

Mixture  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  <&c. 
Take  of  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  three  drachms, 
Syrup  of  tolu,  five  drachms, 
Powdered  gum  arabic,  one  drachm, 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Kub  the  gum  and  water  first  together,  and  then  add  the  other 
ingredients.     Dose :  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.    For  common  cold, 
with  tightness  of  the  chest.     In  smaller  doses  this  is  a  very  good 
mixture  for  children. 

Mixture  of  Syrup  of  Squills,  dbo. 
Take  of  paregoric  elixir,  half  an  ounce, 
Syrup  of  squills,  one  ounce, 
Antimonial  wine,  two  drachms, 
Water,  six  oimces. 
Mix.     Dose :    a  teaspoonful  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  the 
cough  is  relieved.     For  influenza, 

Mixtwre  of  Paregoric  and,  Ipecac)  Wine, 
Take  of  paregoric  elixir,  two  ounces. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  one  ounce. 
Mix.    Dose :  a  teaspoonful  occasionally,  in  a  dry  cough  threaten- 
ing consumption. 

Mixture  of  Seneka  SnaJea-Root,  dhc. 
Take  of  seneka  snake-root,  three  drachms, 
Anise  seed,  three  drachms. 
Liquorice,  two  drachms. 
Boil  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  strain,  and  add 

Paregoric  elixir,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Syrup  of  squills,  one  ounce. 
Dose:  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.     This  should 
be  used  in  cough  when  there  is  no  fever  and  the  system  is  languid. 
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Mixture  of  Liquorice^  die. 
Take  of  powdered  extract  of  liquorice,  two  drachmfl, 
Powdered  gum  arabic,  two  drachms, 
Hot  water,  four  ounces.     Dissolve,  and  add 
Antimonial  wine,  two  drachms, 
Laudanum,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  all  together.     Dose  :  a  tablespoonful,  to  be  taken  occasion 
aily  in  infitiema, 

Cox^%  Hive  Syrup. 
Take  of  squills,  one  ounce, 
Seneka  snake-root,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  down  one-half,  and  strain.     Add 

Clarified  honey,  half  a  pound, 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  twelve  grains. 
Mix.     Dose :  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  for  a  child,  according 
to  age.     This  is  a  celebrated  remedy  in  croupy  and  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  hi  other  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Mixture  of  Oum  Ammoniac^  dko. 
Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  one  drachm, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar, 

Syrup  of  squills,  two  ounces, 
Paregoric  elixir,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.  Dose :  a  tablespoonful,  four  times  a  day.  Useful  in  chronic 
cough^  asthma^  and  other  pectoral  affections  attended  with  a  defi- 
cient exj^ectoration,  without  acute  infiammation,  or  when  there  is 
too  copious  an  expectoratiyn  of  mucus,  caused  by  debility  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Tincttcre  of  Bloodroot. 
Take  of  the  saturated  tincture  of  bloodroot,  one  ounce.     Dose : 
twenty-five  to  forty  drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day.    Highly  recom- 
mended in  consumption. 

Syrup  of  Bloodroot^  dbc. 
Take  of  bloodroot,  one  ounce, 
Anise  seed,  half  an  ounce, 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  one  pint,  then  add  four  ounces  of  honey.     Dose : 
a  tablespoonful,  three  or  four  times  a  day.    In  conswnptiony  attended 
with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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Infudan  of  CJierry  Bark. 
Take  of  wild-cherry  bark,  bruised,  half  an  janoe, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain.   Dose*:  a  wine-glassf 
three  times  a  da}'.    It  caluis  the  pulse  in  the  hectio  of  consumptii 
and  acts  as  a  tonic  at  the  same  time. 

Mixture  of  Infusion  of  Wild  CJierry. 
Take  of  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry,  one  pint, 
I{>ecacuanha  wine,  one  ounce, 
Laudanum,  two  drachms. 
Syrup,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    Dose :  a  wine-glassful,  three  times  a  day.     Preferable, 
most  cases,  to  the  preceding,  in  consumptive  diseases. 

Tar  Water. 
Take  of  tar,  one  pint, 
Water,  four  pints. 
Stir  them  together  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  then  let  the 
settle,  and  strain  the  water  off.    Dose:  a  wine-glassful  may 
taken  four  times  a  day.    In  consumption. 

Infusion  of  Flaxseed. 
Take  of  flaxseed,  one  ounce, 
Liquorice  root,  half  an  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  houra  near  the  fire,  and  strain.    A 
what  is  agreeable  to  flavor.    A  common  drink  in  influema. 

Decoction  of  Bran. 
Take  wheat-bran,  one  pint, 
Baisins,  mashed,  half  a  pint. 
Water,  four  pints. 
Honey,  six  tablespoonfuls. 
Sinuner  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  strain.     Dose :  a  wine-gh 
ful  four  or  flve  times  a  day,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  common  dri 
in  cougfis. 

Mixture  of  Bitter  Alm/>ndSy  dte. 
Take  of  mixture  of  gum  ammoniac,  three  onnces, 
Mixture  of  bitter  almonds,  three  ounces. 
Tincture  of  squills,  forty  drops. 
Mix.    Dose:  three  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day.     In  dry,  noa 
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PILLS. 

Pills  of  Gum  Ammoniac^  Myi^rh^  i&c. 
Take  of  i>o\vdered  ^um  iriyrrh,  one  drachm, 
Gntii  uninionisK.*,  half  a  drachm, 
Powdered  6<^iuills,  teii  grains, 
Syrii]),  a  sutticieiit  quantity  to  make  pills. 
Divide  in  twenty  pills.     Dose :  two,  morning  and  eveninji;. 
Useful  in  the  chronic  cotiyk  of  tlie  feeble  and  the  old,  when  the 
lungs  become  loaded  with  mucus  that  the  patient  is  miable  to  get 
rid  of. 


ANTHELMINTICS. 

Anthelmintics,  or  vermifuges  are  medicines  possessing  the  pro- 
j>erty  of  destroying  or  ex))elling  worms  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
Many  medicines  are  eai)able  of  accomplishing  this  result,  but  there 
is  a  class  that  specifically  maniTest  such  a  power.  It  is  customary 
to  combine  remedies  of  this  class  with  some  one  or  more  of  those 
having  purgative  action,  by  which  means  their  eflFects  are  much 
improved.  As  the  action  of  tliese  medicines,  however,  is  merely 
temporary,  it  is  proper,  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  dislodged,  to  employ 
means  calculated  to  restore  the  digestive  organs  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  to  correct  that  peculiar  state  which  tavors  their  production. 
The  means  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  arc  such  as  improve  the 
general  health.  The  body  should  be  kept  warm  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing ;  the  diet  should  be  nutritious ;  and,  if  necessary  to  invigorate  bv 
medical  agency,  bitter  tonics,  with  gentle  aperients,  may  be  adminis- 
tered. In  some  cases,  when  the  system  is  nearly  bloodless,  as  is 
known  by  the  pallid  countenance,  the  j)reparations  of  iron  prove  to 
b^  the  most  suitable  tonics  that  can  be  given. 

It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  jisccrtain  when  worms  exist  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  than  it  is  to  destroy  them.  It  is  very  much  the 
fashion  to  assume,  whenever  a  child  is  mopish,  that  it  is  tormented 
with  these  vermin.  Sometimes  the  conjecture  proves  to  be  correct, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  wrong.  Worm  medicines  in  eitlier  case 
are  had  recourse  to,  and  should  there  be  no  worms  to  rout,  the 
chances  are  that  the  child  will  reaHy  l)e  made  worse  by  the  quanti< 
ties  of  remedies  it  is  unhappily  compelled  to  take. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  to  save  children  from  being  unneces- 
sarily tortured.  If  there  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  child 
has  worms,  and  especially  if  any  have  been  passed  at  stool,  then  the 
remedies  of  this  class  should  be  judiciously  tried.    But  if  the  opinion 
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is  merely  a  doubtful  guess,  it  is  better,  after  making  a  moderate 
experiment,  without  any  eoniirming  result,  to  abandon  their  use, 
and,  if  necessary,  take  the  advice  of  a  physician.     (See  Worms.) 

Decoction  of  Po^negraruite. 
Take  of  bark  of  root  of  pomegranate,  two  ounces, 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  to  one  and  a  half  pints.      Dose:  two  ounces  every  hour. 
Three  or  four  doses  are  generally  sufficient  to  expel  the  worms.    This 
is  intended  for  the  tape-worm^  an  animal  of  immense  length,  that  is 
most  common  to  adults. 

Anthelmintics. 
Used  for  worms. 

Santonine,  six  grains, 
Sugar,  fifteen  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders.     To  a  child  five  years  old 
give  one  powder  night  and  morning. 

Infusion  of  Kousso. 
Used  for  tape- worm. 

Eousso,  half  an  ounce, 

Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 
Dose :  four  ounces  every  hour. 

Emulsion  of  Pumpkin  Seeds. 
Used  for  tape-worm. 

Pumpkin  seed,  two  ounces. 
Gemove  the  shells  and  mix  in  a  mass.     Then  add  gradually 
aight  ounces  of  water.     Take  the  whole  quantity  in  ^hree  doses. 

Mixture  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce, 

Yolk  of  egg,  one. 

Peppermint  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix.  Take  all  for  a  dose,  for  tape-worm  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in 
Rrnaller  doses,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  medicine  is  perhajjs  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of 
worms.  For  a  child  between  two  and  five  years  of  age,  a  teas]HX>n- 
Inl  of  oil  of  turj)entine,  mixed  as  directed,  will  l>o  sufticient.  Tur- 
pentine is  loss  likely  to  act  on  the  urinary  organs  when  taken  in  a 
hirge  dose  than  when  taken  in  a  small  one,  as  it  passes  otf  thron&;li 
t}i(;  bowels  as  a  purgative.  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  cadtc*r-oil. 
Thus,  for  a  child, 
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Take  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce, 
Castor-oil,  one  ounce. 
JJix,  and  give  three  teaspoonfuls  once  a  day. 

Infusion  of  Pirik-Root^  &o. 

Take  of  Carolina  pink-root,  half  an  ounce, 

Senna,  two  drachms, 

Manna,  one  ounce. 

Fennel  seed,  two  drachms, 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain. 
A  wine-glassful  may  be  given  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old, 
three  times  a  day.    This  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  common 
round-worm  resembling  the  earth-worm. 

Mixture  of  Wormseed  Oil. 
Take  of  worm-seed  oil,  one  drachm. 
Sugar,  one  and  a  half  drachm. 
Gum  arabic,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix,  and  then  add 

Peppermint-water,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 
Dose  :  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  to  be  followed  by  some  brisk  cathartic.     For  children  this  is  a 
good  anthelmintic,  and  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Co^ohage  {or  cowitch)  and  Honey. 

Take  of  cowhage,  one  drachm, 

Honey,  sutKcient  quantity. 
Mix  well  together.     Dose  :  a  teaspoonfui  to  a  child  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  given  before  eating  in  the  morning,  for  three  days  in 
succession,  and  then  followed  by  an  active  cathartic.     This  is  a  very 
good  vermifuge  for  the  common  worm. 

Aloes  Injection. 
Take  of  aloes,  twenty  grains, 
Milk,  four  to  six  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  aloes,  and  use  it  for  an  injection.     This  is  suitable 
for  the  destruction  of  the  ascarides^  a  little  worm  that  gcjnerally  in- 
habits the  lower  bowel  in  great  numbers.     For  a  child  five  to  ten 
years  of  age.  -    ^ 
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STIMULAIfTS. 

Stimulants  ai*e  a  class  of  remedies  that  excite,  in  a  traasiei 
way,  the  vital  powei-s.  They  increase  the  vigor  of  the  body,  ar 
some  of  them  exalt  the  iutellectnal  faculties.  They  have  differei 
modes  of  action,  some  producing  strong  elFeets  on  both  the  nervoi 
and  arterial  systems,  and  arousing  every  organ  of  the  body;  whil 
others  appear  to  aifect  inore  especially  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  u 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  them. 


MIXTURES,  &G. 

Ainmonia^  &c. 

Take  of  camphor  water,  six  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm, 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three  drachms. 

Mix.     Dose:  one  tablespoonful  may  be  taken  frequently  whe 

there  v&  fainting. 

Infusion  of  Mintj  Camphor^  iSbc. 
Take  infusion  of  spearmint,  six  ounces. 
Burnt  brandy,  one  ounce, 
Paregoric  elixir,  one  drachm, 
Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose :    a  tablespoonful  frequently  taken  until  the  vomil 
ing  ceases.     To  stop  long-continued  vomiting  and  retching. 

Mixture  of  Sulphuric  JEther^  i&c. 
Take  of  sulphuric  »ther,  one  drachm, 
Water,  six  ounces. 
Oil  of  caraway,  six  drops, 
Peppermint  water,  one  ounce, 
Sugar,  three  drachms. 
Mix.     Dose  :    a  tablespoonful  occasionally,  in  flatulence  of  th 
stomach. 

Draught  of  Arnica^  (&g. 
Take  of  arnica  flowers,  three  drachms. 
Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour  in  a  close  vessel,  and  strain  it ;  the 
add 

Liquorice  powder,  one  ounce, 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two  drachma, 
'  Symp  of  ginger,  one  drachm. 

Mix.     Take  this  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  three  times  a  day.    I 
paralysis. 
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Milk  Punch. 
Used  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 

Brand}',  two  ounces, 

Milk,  four  ounces, 

Sugar  to  suit  the  taste. 
Dose :  a  tablespoonful  or  more  every  hour  or  two. 

Eyg-7iog. 

One  egg, 

White  sugar,  two  drachms. 
Mix,  and  beat  into  a  froth  ;  then  add 

Sherry  wine,  half  an  ounce, 

Water,  one  ounce. 
This  preparation  is  nutritious,  tonic,  and  stimulating. 
Nutmeg  may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste. 

Mixture  of  French  Brandy^  (&c. 

Take  of  French  brandy,  four  ounces, 

Cinnamon  water,  four  ounces. 

Yelk  of  eggs,  two. 

Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  two  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :   one  to  three  tablespoonfuls,  repeated  every  two 
hours  when  necessary.     An  excellent  remedy  in  tJie  debility  conse- 
quent upon  protracted  disease,,  when  the  i)atient  appears  to  be 
sinking  from  exhaustion. 

Draught  of  Valerian  and  Aimnonia, 
Take  of  valerian,  one  scruple. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains, 
Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces. 
Take  the  whole  at  once,  and  it  may  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour.    In  nervoics  headache  and  low  spirits. 

Infusion  of  Virginia  Snake-RooL 
Take  of  snake-root,  half  an  ounce,, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  four  hours,  and  strain.    Dose:   two  to  foor 

tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day.     Useful  in  low  fevers^  fever  and 

aguSj  gangrene^  ddo. 

Confection  of  Black  Pepper  j  dko. 
Take  of  black  pepper,  four  ounces, 
Elecampane  root,  four  ounces, 
Fennel  seeds,  twelve  ounces. 
Honey  and  white  sugar,  of  each  eight  oimoea. 
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Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a  very  fine  powder,  add 
four  ounces  of  water,  and  beat  into  an  uniform  mass.  This  is  a 
remedy  that  is  known  as  Ward's  Paste,  and  is  very  efiicacious  in 
piles  when  they  occur  in  tlie  weak  and  debilitated.  Dose:  mafig 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  three  times  a  day. 

Balm  Tea. 
Take  of  fresh  balm,  two  ounces. 
Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful  to 
a  teacupful,  frequently.     It  may  be  drunk  warm  to  promote  the 
operation  of  sweating  medicines.     If  the  balm  is  dry,  one-half  the 
above  quantity  is  sufficient.     Spearmint  Tea  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  and  proportions,  and  taken  in  half  the  dose  of  the 
balm  tea. 

Wine  Whey. 
Take  of  fresh  milk,  half  a  pint, 
Madeira  wine,  one  to  two  ounces. 
Boil  the  milk  and  then  add  the  wine.     Used  in  feivers  when 
the  system  requires  support.     It  is  a  mild  stimulant 


SOPORIFICS,  NARCOTICS,  ANODYNES,  AND 
NERVINES. 

The  medicines  of  this  class  are  very  numerous,  and  for  practical 
purposes  in  this  place  may  embrace  sedatives,  anodynes,  and  sopo- 
rifics. Mcist  of  them  primarily  produce  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  ;  but  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  de- 
jn-ession  of  the  vital  powers  and  sleep.  If  the  stimulating  effect 
only  be  desired  they  should  be  administered  in  only  small  doses, 
and  frequently  repeated.  When  given  with  the  intention  of  caus- 
ing sleep,  the  dose  ought  to  be  larger,  and  repeated  at  more  distant 
intervals.  Some  individuals  are  nearly  insensible  to  their  action, 
while  others  can  scarcely  endure  the  smallest  quantities,  becoming 
either  stupefied  or  excessively  excited. 

Ilabit  influences  the  action  of  narcotics  on  the  system  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  their  power  being  diminished  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  repetition  ;  it  is  therefore  necessart,  where 
their  continued  use  is  required,  gradually  to  augment  the  dose,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  proper  efl'ects.  These  are  remedies  thai  art 
very  greatly  abused,     (See  Sleepl^sstiess.) 
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NABCOTICS  AND  ANODYNES. 

Anodyne  Plasters, 
(Jsed  for  painful  joints,  backache,  lumbago,  &c. 

Lead  plaster,  two  drachms. 
Melt,  and  add  gradually 

Powdered  opium,  half  a  drachm, 
Powdered  camplior,  half  a  drachm. 

Plaster  of  Opium  and  Camphor  {used for  neuralgid). 
Powdered  opium,  half  a  drachm. 
Powdered  camphor,  half  a  drachm, 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  ounce. 
Mix  with  lead,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

Belladonna  Planter  {excellent  for  neuralgia^  haciache^  dko^. 

Extract  of  belladonna,  one  drachm. 

Glycerine,  half  a  teaspoonful. 
Mix,  and  spread  on  adhesive  plaster. 


NERVINES. 
These  have  a  calming,  quieting  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    They  produce  sleep  and  allay  irritability,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  relieve  pain. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  one  drachm, 
Syrup  of  orange  peel  and 
Water,  each  tliree  ounces. 
Dose:  from  one  to  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls. 
Chlorodyne  is  made  according  to  the  following  formula : 
Chloroform,  four  drachms. 
Sulphuric  sether,  two  drachms, 
Theraica,  one  drachm, 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  one  drachm. 
Muriate  of  morphine,  eight  grains, 
Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  two  drachms. 
Oil  of  peppermint,  four  drops. 
Chlorodyne  can  only  be  made  by  a  chemist.     Other  anodynes 
are  sometimes  added  besides  those  mentioned.   The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  drops.   It  is  given  in  those  cases  where  an  anodyne  is  needed. 


MIXTURBS,  DRAUGHTS,  .&a 

Draught  of  Henbane^  <&g. 
Take  of  tincture  of  henbane,  one  drachm, 
Camphor  water,  two  ounces. 
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Mix.  To  be  all  taken  at  on<;e  at  bedtime,  and  repeat  it  in  two 
hours  if  the  patient  does  not  sleep.  An  excellent  narcotic  draught 
where  from  any  cause  opium  is  inadmissible. 

Mixture  of  Tincture  of  Lettu<^y  dkc. 
Take  of  tincture  of  lettuce,  six  drachms, 
Distilled  water,  six  drachms, 
Water  of  cherry  laurel,  two  drachms, 
Simple  syrup,  one  and  a  half  ounces. 
Mix.    Dose :  a  tablcspoonful  morning  and  evening:     An  ano- 
dyne  draught,  preferable  to  an  opiate,  in  consumption. 

Draught  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia,  dko. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain, 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two  drops, 
Water,  two  ounces, 
Syrup,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix.    Take  half  of  it  at  a  dose  for  an  adult 

Mixture  of  Fogcglove^  dkc. 
Take  of  tincture  of  purple  foxglove,  three  drachms, 
Camphor  water,  six  ounces. 
Orange  syrup,  one  and  a  half  ounces, 
Prussic  acid,  six  drops. 
Mix.    Dose :  two  tablespoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a  day.    An 
excellent  remedy  in  nervous  palpitations.    It  is  a  powerful  medi- 
cine, and  must  only  be  used  with  great  care. 


PELLS. 


PiUs  of  Morphia. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  three  grains, 
Conserve  of  roses,  sufficient  to  make  pills,  and  divide  into  twelve. 
Dose :  one  pill  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium)  when 
necessary. 

PiUs  of  Lettuce. 
Take  of  extract  of  lettuce,  ten  grains, 
Divide  in  five  pills. 
Dose:  one,  which  may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  two  houn  if 
sleep  be  not  procured. 

PiUs  of  Camphor. 
Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Gum  and  alcohol,  sufficient  quantity  to  make  pills. 
Divide  into  fifteen.     Dose:  a  pill  every  two  honrs.    To  quiet 
nervousness^  and  to  act  gently  on  tlie  skin. 
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Opium  Pill. 
Take  of  powdered  opium,  twentv  grains, 
Castile  soap,  four  scruples. 
Beat  together,  and  divide  into  iive-grain  pills.     Useful  when  an 
opiate  is  required.     Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

These  are  medicines  that  counteract  irregular  or  involuntary 
muscular  action,  which  is  known  as  spasm.  This  deranged  state 
of  the  system  depends  on  so  many  different  causes,  and  is  produced 
by  so  many  different  sources  of  irritation,  tliat  its  successful  treat- 
ment will  very  frequently  depend  on  the  employraent/)f  remedies 
calculated  to  remove  the  more  remote  cause  or  source  of  irritation 
by  which  the  spasmodic  affection  is  produced.  It  hence  follows 
that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  remedies  which  will  l)e  found 
most  successful  in  counteracting  s|)asm  must  be  derived  from  very 
distinct  divisions  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  thus  the  term  anti- 
spasmodic may  become  applicable  to  a  narcotic,  a  sedative,  a  stimu- 
lant,' a  cathartic,  a  tonic,  and  several  other  kinds  of  medicines. 
There  are,  how^ever,  certain  substances  which  exercise  a  direct  con- 
trol over  ^spasmodic  action,  independent  of  any  influence  upon  its 
exciting  causes,  and  these  are  meant  when  antispasmodics  .are  spo- 
ken of. 


mXTTTBES,  DRAUGHTS,  <&0. 

Mmture  of  Valerian^  ^Ether^  dkc. 
Take  of  aniseed  water,  two  ounces, 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty  drops. 
Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  one  drachm. 
Mix.     Take  one  half  of  this  for  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day.     In  hyatericSy  epilepsy^  &c. 

Drcmght  of  Valerian^  Castor^  dkc. 
Take  of  infusion  of  valerian,  eleven  drachms. 
Foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm,  ^ 
Tincture  of  castor,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix,  and  take  all  at  a  draught,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  short 
time  before  an  anticipated  attack  of  epilepsy. 

Tincture  of  Wood-Soot. 
Take  of  pure  wood-soot,  two  ounoes, 
Assafoetida,  one  ounce. 
Proof  spirit,  thirty-two  oonoes. 
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Let  it  stand  for  three  days,  and  strain.  Dose :  one  teaspoonful, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  For  children  it  must  be  proportionally 
reduced. 

Mi^dure  of  Hoffmavi^H  Anodyne^  &o. 
Take  of  Hoffman's  anodyne,  three  drachms, 
Tincture  of  opium,  one  and  a  half  drachms, 
Cinnamon  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  tablespoonful  every  one  or  two  hours.     In  hytiU^ 
ricSy  or  cramp  in  the  sto^nach. 

Mixture  of  A^afostida^  die. 
Take  of  assafoetida,  one  drachm, 
Peppermint  water,  three  ounces. 
Dissolve;  and  add 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  castor,  three  drachms, 
Sulphuric  sether,  one  drachm. 
Mix,    Dose :  a  tablespoonful  (with  plenty  of  water)  eveiy  seoond 
hour.    In  hysterics. 

V 

piLLa 

Pills  of  AssafoBtidaj  dkc. 
Take  of  assafoetida,  one  drachm, 
Soap,  ten  grains, 

Water,  sufficient,  and  make  twenty  pills. 
Dose :   one  or  two,  three  times  a  day.     To  relieve  hysterical 
symptoms. 

TONICS. 

Tonics  constitute  a  class  of  medicines,  the  continued  administra- 
tion of  which,  in  debilitated  and  relaxed  conditions  of  the  body, 
imparts  strength  and  a  more  vigorous  feeling,  without  producing, 
as  stimulants  do.  any  sudden  excitement.  To  a  certain  extent  to- 
nics are  stimulants,  inasmuch  as  they  arouse  the  vital  energies;  but 
the  exeiteiiieiit  luis  more  the  character  of  health,  and  is  pennancnt. 
If.  however,  they  are  given  when  the  system  is  unimpaired  by  dis- 
ease, their  primary  action,  like  that  of  stimulants,  is  followed  by 
prostration. 

There  is  no  class  of  remedial  agents  that  requires  more  discri- 
mination in  its  administration  than  tonics ;  nor  any,  the  injndicious 
use  of  which  more  frequently  produces  evil  consequences.  The 
diseases  in  which  this  class  of  substances  should  be  principally  em- 
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ployed  are  evidently  those  of  diminished  power.  But  diminished 
power  is  often  the  consequence  or  concomitant  of  irritation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances tonics  will  ratlier  aggravate  than  mitigate  the  affection. 
To  be  used  with  effect,  this  condition  must  tirst  be  removed  by  such 
means  as  are  pointed  out  in  otlier  parts  of  this  work.  Independent 
of  their  tonic  properties,  sonic  of  the  medicines  of  this  class  possess 
the  power  of  arresting  those  diseases  that  are  distinguished  by  regu- 
lar paroxysms.  Peruvian  bark  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  reme- 
dies, and  from  its  universal  application  to  fever  and  ague,  is  called 
1^  febrifuge^  or  a  medicine  that  checks  fever.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  imagined  that  either  this,  or  the  other 'remedies  having  t!he  same 
specific  power  over  periodical  fever,  are  direcUy  antagonistic  to  its 
phenomena,  for  they  are  equally  efficacious  in  other  periodical  dis- 
eases, in  which  febrile  excitement  may  be  altogether  absent.  This 
subject  of  antiperiodic  remedies  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  its  inves- 
tigation, we  can  do  no  more  than  merely  refer  to  it,  as  has  been 
done,  and  pass  it  by.  Some  of  our  best  tonics  are  not  drugs,  but 
rather  methods  of  treatment ;  such  as  trameUmg^  sea  a/nd  shauer 
hathmgy  general  electrizatwij  moveme7it  cure^  <6o. 


TONICS. 


Jfixture  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron. 
Used  as  a  tonic  in  nervous  diseases. 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  one  drachm, 

Syrup,  two  ounces, 

Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces. 
Dose :  a  tablespoonful  after  each  meal. 

Preparations  of  Iron^  Quinine^  and  Strychnme, 

Used  as  tonics  in  nervous  diseases. 

Wyeth's  elixir  and  Caswell's  preparation  are  now  much  iksed. 
The  advantage  of  these  preparations  is,  that  they  are  carefully  made, 
and  are  less  offensive  to  the  taste  than  many  others. 

CasroM^  Ilazard  <&  Coh  Ferro^hosphated  Elixir  cf  Calisaya 

Bark, 
This  preparation,  which  is  now  much  used,  contains  three  of  our 
best  tonics — iron,  phosphorus^  and  caUsaya, 

In  one  pint  of  the  elixir  there  are  represented  the  following 
substances : — 
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Fluid  extract  of  cinchona-calisaya,  Dno  ounce, 
"  "  true  cinnamon,  two  drachin% 

'*  "  caraway  seed,  one  drachm, 

"  "  sweet  orange,  one  drachm, 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  sixty  grains. 
Simple  syrup,  three  ounces. 
Best  brandy,  four  ounces. 
Whiskey,  tliree  ounces, 
Pure  spirits  and  water,  four  ounces. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  contains  a  large  number  of  our 
principal  tonics.     The  preparation  is  more  palatable  than  any  com- 
bination *of  the  same  substatices  that  would  be  made  from  an  ordinary 
prescription.     I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  any  more  effica- 
cious than  other  similar   preparations.      I  recommend  it  l)ecau.'H; 
it  is  reliable,  convenient,  and  comparatively  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

For  the  same  reason  I  frequently  recommend  WyetKs  elin'r  of 
quinine,  pyropJhosphaU  of  iron,  and  stryohnine. 

Patients  who  are  under  medical  treatment  should,  in  all  ca.st?$, 
take  the  prescriptions  that  are  given  them ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
ingredients  of  these  tonic  preparations  are  not  kept  secret^  as  with 
patent  and  quack  medicines,  and  as  their  doses  are  fully  established, 
physicians  who  reside  in  districts  where  they  can  be  obtained  fre- 
quently recommend  them. 

Each  tablespoonful  of  the  tonic  preparation  of  Caswell,  Hazard 
&  Co.  contains — 

Sulphate  of  quinine,      f  of  a  grain, 
Cinchonine,  f  "        " 

Alkaloids  of  bark,  J"        « 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  i  grains. 
One  grain  of  strychnine  is  sometimes  added  to  a  pint  bottle  of 
the  ferro-phosphated  elixir  of  calisaya  bark. 

Among  the  tonic  prescriptions  which  in  cases  of  necessity  may 
be  prepared  and  used  at  home  are  these : 
Used  in  anemia  and  nervous  exhaustion. 

Mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  four  drachms, 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  ounces, 
Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  take  a  tctispoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  a  wine-glaM* 
fill  of  water. 

Mixture  of  Cinchona-Valerian. 
Used  in  nervousness  and  debility. 

Tincture  cinchonee,  one  oiince  and  a  half^ 
Tincture  valerian,  one  ounce, 
Peppermint  water,  four  ounces. 
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Mix,  and  take  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

SulpJiate  of  Quinine  in  Syrup. 
Used  in  ague. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  sixteen  grains^ 
Syrup  of  ginger,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  take  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  before  the  attack 
comes  on. 

Mixture  of  Arsenic  wnd  Iron. 

Fowler's  solution,  one  drachm. 
Elixir  of  bark,  three  oimces, 
Citrate  of  iron,  two  drachms. 
Mix,  and  take  two  teaspoonfuls  after  each  meal. 

Elixir  of  Pepsin. 

Used  for  dyspepsia. 

Pepsin,  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
Water,  six  drachms  and  a  half. 
Sherry  wine,  twelve  drachms  and  a  half, 
Alcohol,  three  drachms, 
Sugar,  one  ounce. 
Dissolve  and  strain.     Take  a  tablespoonful,  containing  fifteen 
grains  of  pepsin,  after  each  meal. 

Syrup  of  the  Hypophoaphiies  of  Lime^  Soda^  cmd  Potash. 

This  preparation  is  now  frequently  recommended  as  a  tonic  in 
consumption  and  general  debility.     Though  it  does  not  do  all  that 
is  expected  of  it,  it  is  yet  oftentimes  of  great  service. 
The  formula  for  it  as  is  follows : 

Hypophosphite  of  lime,  six  drachms, 
"  soda,  two  drachms, 

"  potash,  two  drachms, 

Hot  water,  ten  ounces. 
Dissolve,  strain,  and  add 

Sugar,  fourteen  ounces. 
Dissolve,  strain,  and  add 

Water  of  orange  flowers,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  take  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  formula  for  this  preparation  is  given  so  that  those  who  take 
it  may  know  what  they  are  taking.     It  is  not  necessary  to  prepare 
tliib  at  home. 
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• 

EimUsion  of  Phosphorus. 
Phosphorus,  two  grains, 
Macilage,  one  onnoe. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add  gradually 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Make  an  emulsion,  and  add 

Hoffman's  Anodyne,  thirty  drops, 
Syrup,  one  ounce. 
Make  a  mixture.  Dose :  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  throe 
times  a  day.  I  do  not  recommend  phosphorus  in  this  form  as  a 
domestw  remedy.  The  best  way  to  get  the  tonic  effects  of  phos- 
phorus is  to  take  pyrophosphate  of  iron  in  the  preparations  above 
described,  or  in  the  form  of  dthUed  phosphoric  ctcidy  in  doses  of  from 
im,  to  thirty  drops  ifi  sweetened  itnUer, 


MECTURES,   DECOCTIONS,   Aa 
Mixture  of  StUphate  of  Quinine^  dkc. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  twenty  grains, 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-five  drops, 
Orange  syrup,  one  ounce. 
Water,  five  ounces. 
Mix.     Take  a  tablcspoonful  four  times  a  day.      To  be  taken 
during  the  intermission  in  fever  and  ague.    In  some  cases  the  doee 
may  be  doubled  with  advantage.     It  may  also  be  used  as  a  tonic  in 
convalescence  after  a  fever. 

Decoction  of  Dog-wood  Bark. 
Take  of  dog-wood  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce. 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  strain  while  hot.     Dose:  two  ounces, 
frequently  repeated.     Substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  fever  and 
ague,  and  as  a  general  tonic.     It  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  and 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  no  other  remedy  can  be  obtained,  may 
be  resorted  to  with  every  hope  of  success. 

Decoction  of  Willow  Bark. 
Take  of  willow  bark,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  niinutes,  and  strain.     Dose:  four  tablespoonfuls 
four  or  five  times  a  day.    This  is  another  substitute  for  PeruTian 
bark  in  fever  and  ague,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  very  little 
infetior  to  it. 
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Infimon  of  Virginia  Snake-Root,    ^ 
Take  of  Virginia  snake-root,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infuse  for  a  few  hours,  and  strain.     Dose:  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  four  times  a  day  in  low  forms  of  fever  ;  in  chronic  dis- 
eases the  quantity  may  be  less.     If  given  for  fever  and  ague,  for 
which  it  is  strongly  recommended,  the  dose  may  be  increased.     It 
is  also  successfully  employed  in  promoting  the  monthly  discharge 
of  females ;  in  this  case  it  must  be  used  all  the  time  during  the 
intervals. 

Infusion  of  Boneset  or  ThoroughwoT^. 

Take  of  the  boneset  leaves,  dried,  one  ounce, 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  and  then  strain.  This  is  another 
medicine  that  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark 
in  the  treatment  of  fever  and  ague.  It  is  not  equal  to  it,  but  will 
often  cure.  In  all  cases  of  debility,  when  a  tonic  is  required,  it 
may  be  used ;  and  if  there  be  also  some  fever,  perhaps  no  better  can 
be  employed.  Dose :  for  a^^,  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear, 
and  should  be  drunk  warm. 

Compovmd  Infusion  of  Oentian, 

Take  of  bruised  gentian,  half  an  ounce, 

Dried  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

Coriander,  bruised,  one  drachm, 

Alcohol,  diluted,  four  fluid  ounces, 

Water,  cold,  twelve  ounces. 
I^t  it  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain.  Dose:  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  three  times  a  day.  This  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  may 
be  used  in  all  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  orgams^  if  there  be 
no  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  very  good  to 
correct  the  acid  secretions. 

Infusion  qf  Colowiha^  Oinger^  dkc 
Take  of  colomba,  bruised,  half  an  ounce, 
Ginger,  bruised,  half  an  ounce, 
Senna,  two  drachms, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  strain.     Dose:   a  wine-glassful 
three  times  a  day.     An  excellent  remedy  in  dyspepsia  with  consti- 
pation and  flatulence. 
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Infudon  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark. 
Take  of  wild-cherry  bark,  one  oance, 
OraDge  peel,  two  drachmB, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Infuse  the  bark  for  an  hour  and  then  add  the  orange  peeL   Dose: 
a  wine-glassful  every  hour  or  two.     It  is  highly  useful  in  the  hectic 
fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption.     In  the  general  debility  often 
succeeding  inflammatory  diseases  it  has  been  found  advantageous, 
and  is  adapted  to  many  cases  of  dt/epepsia. 

Mixture  of  Peruvian  Bark^  in  Wine. 
Take  of  powdered  bark,  half  an  ounce, 
Lemon-juice,  two  drachms. 
Port  wine,  four  ounces. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful  every  two  hours,  during  the  inter- 
mission o[  fever. 

Huxham^s  Tincture  of  Banrk. 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two  ounces, 
Orange  peel,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Virginia  snake-root,  bruised,  three  drachms, 
SafiTron  and  red  saundcrs,  rasped,  each  one  drachm, 
Alcohol,  diluted,  twenty  ounces. 
Let  it  stiind  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper.  Dose: 
from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls.     This  is  an  excellent  stomachic  car- 
dial.   If  a  grain  or  two  of  quinine  be  added  to  each  doee,  it  is  a 
very  excellent  remedy  for  fever  and  agvSy  and  will  often  succeed 
when  the  other  preparations  of  bark  have  failed. 

Mixture  of  Green  Vitriol^  dkc. 
Take  of  green  vitriol,  four  grains. 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  twenty  drops, 
Syrup,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  a 
wine-glass  of  water.     A  very  good  tonic  when  there  are  no  inflam- 
matory symptoms  present.   None  of  the  preparations  of  iron  sliould 
be  administered  when  the  patient  is  plethoric  or  inclined  to  fever. 
Good  in   chloroeie  or  ffreensicknesSj  and  for  restoring  monthly 
aicknese. 

Tincture  of  Iron. 
Take  of  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  one  ounce. 
Dose :  ten  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  wine-glass  of 
water.     Used  as  the  preceding  prescription.     It  is  also  astringent, 
and  is  employed  to  aheck  jHzseive  hetnarrhages. 
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PILL3. 

puis  of  Oxide  of  Zinc, 
*       Take  of  oxide  of  ziiic,  two  scruples, 
Confection  of  roses,  sufficient  quantity. 
Make  ten  pills.     Dose  :  one,  three  times  a  day.     This  is  often 
employed  witli  success  in  St.  Vitus' 8  dance,  epilepsy,  and  other  simi- 
lar nervous  affections. 

PiUs  of  lv(m  and  Aloes. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  three  parts, 
Aloes,  two  parts. 
Aromatic  powder,  six  parts, 
Conserve  of  roses,  eight  parts. 
Mix.     Divide  into  five-grain  pills.     Dose:  one  to  three.     This 
is  a  good  pill  in  green-sickness  and  interrupted  menstruation. 
PiUs  of  lihubarh  and  Iron. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  four  parts. 
Extract  of  rhubarb,  ten  parts, 
Conserve  of  roses,  five  parts. 
Mix.     Divide  into  five-grain   pills.      Dose :  two  to  four.     A 
stomachic. 

Pills  of  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 
Take  of  oxide  of  bismutli,  two  scruples, 
Gum  arable  and  water,  sufficient  quantity. 
Make  a  mass  and  divide  into  thirty  pills.     Two  for  a  dose,  four 
times  a  day.     A  very  good  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  when  there  is  much 
pain  in  the  stomach. 

ALTERATIVES. 
These  are  "  medicines  that  re-establish  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  animal  economy  without  producing  any  active  evacuation." 

Their  effects  are  slow^hut  positive,  ^nd  oftentimes  exceedingly 
beneficial.  In  order  to  get  the  alterative  eflect  of  any  medicine  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  give  it  in  smaU  doses,  frequently  repeated 
for  a  long  time.  Calomel,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,  are  classed  amopg 
the  alteratives,  although  calomel  in  large  doses  is  a  cathartic,  and 
ai-senic  and  cod-liver  oil  are  tonics.  Iodine  is  the  most  prominent 
of  the  alteratives. 

Mixtu/re  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Used  in  syphilis. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  one  drachm, 
Syrup  of  ginger,  one  ounce. 
Water,  five  ounces. 
Take  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 
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Mixture  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  a/nd  SarsapafiUa 
Used  in  syphilis. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  two  scruples, 

Water,  three  ounces, 

Sugar,  one  ounce, 

Fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  half  an  ounce. 
Dose:  one  tablespoonful  tlu-ee  times  a  day. 


ASTRINGENTS. 

Tliis  ie  a  class  of  medicines  which,  when  applied  to  a  sensible  or 
visible  part  of  the  body,  is  found  to  produce  a  contraction  or  con- 
densation. It  is  impossible  to  explain  why  such  results  take  f  lace, 
bnt  it  is  probable  that  they  are  generally  chemical  phencunena. 
The  consequence  of  their  action  is  a  diminished  secretion  ;  and 
most  if  not  all  of  them  act,  finally,  as  tonics. 

It  is  for  their  property  of  constringing  the  tissues  that  thev  are 
arranged  under  this  head,  regardless  of  any  other  qualities  they  m:iy 
possess.  Astringents  have  the  power  not  only  of  checking  secre- 
tions of  the  part  with  which  they  are  directly  in  contact,  but  also 
that  of  parts  more  or  less  remote. 

Remedies  of  this  class  cannot  safely  be  resorted  to  in  every  case 
in  which  a  discharge  is  too  great.  It  is  only  when  diseases  are  of 
long  standing  and  have  become  chronic,  or  when  there  is  no  ac- 
companying constitutional  excitement,  that  they  can  properly  be 
employed.  They  otherwise  may  be  expected  to  cause  general  re- 
action, and  induce  a  train  of  symptoms  more  aggravated  than  those 
which  existed  in  the  first  instance. 

There  are  certain  other  medicines,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
class  of  astringents,  that  are  equally  i)Owerful  in  arresting  internal 
secretions.  They  do  this  by  establishing  a  new  train  of  actions  in- 
compatible with  the  secreting  functions.  Some  of  the  narcotics 
have  this  property.  Opium  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  such 
substances.  Ipecacuanha,  acting  by  a  different  process,  will  also 
cause  a  similar  general  result. 


MIXTURES,  DECOCTIONS,  Ao. 
Chalk  Mixture^  <&c. 
Take  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce^ 
Chalk  mixture,  half  an  ounce, 
Tincture  of  kiiio,  two  drachma. 
Laudanum,  eight  drops, 
Orange  syrup,  two  drachms. 
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Mix.  Dose:  one  to  two  teApoonfuls,  in  the  purging  of  chil- 
dren j  when  there-  is  no  fever.  This  is  a  very  well-known  and  a  very 
excellent  mixture. 

Dranigfvt  of  CdscariUa^  c&o. 
Take  of  infusion  of  cascarilla,-  six  drachms, 
Cinnamon  water,  two  drachms, 
Compound  powder  of  kino,  ten  grains, 
Laudanum,  eight  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :   all  at  once, — to  be  taken  twice  a  day.     In  relax- 
ation of  the  bowels  after  dysentery.     For  a  young  child,  one-fourth 
of  this  quantity. 

Infunon  of  Angustura  Bark, 

Take  of  angustura  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  and  strain.     Doses :  two  ounces,  re- 
peated every  three  hours.     This  has  high  recommendations  as  a 
remedy  for  bilious  diarrluj&a  and  dysenteries^  especially  of  southern 
latitudes. 

Decoction  of  Logwood, 
Take  of  rasped  logwood,  one  ounce, 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm, 
Water,  tw<i^  ^mXs, 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.     Dose :  two  ounces  repeated 
several  times  a  day  ;  for  a  child  two  years  of  age,  two  teaspoonfuls. 
This  is  an  excellent  astringent  in  chroni<y  diarrhoea  and  dysentery^ 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  suitable,  as  while  it  checks  the  discharge  it 
does  not  produce  the  opposite  condition — constipation.     It  has  also 
been  used  in  the  sweating  of  consumption, 

Decoctuyn  of  Avens, 
Take  of  avens  root,  bruised,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  down  one-third.     Dose :  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls,  several 
times  a  day.     Useful  in  such  cases  and  circumstances  as  the  fore- 
going.    It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  domestic  astringents  we  pos- 
sess, and  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Infusion  of  Rhatany, 
Take  of  rhatany,  one  ounce, 
Boiling  w^ater,  one  pint. 
Let  it  stand  for  four  hours,  and  then  strain.     Dose:  two  to  four 
tablespoonfuls.  ,This  is  a  powerful  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  much 
.  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery^  in 
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passive  hemorrhageSj  in  bleeding  from  the  loomi  and  kidneys^  and 
in  imccoics  discharges^  tliat  seem  kept  up  by  debility  of  the  part. 

Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 
Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce, 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain.     Dose :  one  to  four  ounces.     Used 
like  the  preceding.     Yery  good,  and  always  at  hand.     It  is  also  a 
useful  injection  for  whites^  and  is  sometimes  serviceable,  employed 
in  this  way,  in /ailing^  of  the  womb. 

Decoction  of  Bearberry. 
Tttke  of  bearberry,  one  ounce, 
AVater,  one  and  a  half  pints. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain.     Dose :  one  to  three  ounces  every 
four  hours.     Chiefly  used  in  mucous  discharges  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans^ as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gleet,  and  in  whites. 

Uop^s  Mixtvre. 
Take  of  camphor  water,  four  ounces, 
Nitric  acid,  four  drops, 
Laudanum,  fifty  drops. 
Mix.     Dose :  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours.     In  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery.     This  mixture  is  somewhat  celebrated,  and  is  much 
employed  by  medical  men. 


FILLS. 


Pills  of  Sugar  of  Lead  and  Opium. 

Take  of  sugar  bf  lead,  powdered,  one  scruple, 

Opium,  ten  grains, 

Gum  ar}\bic  and  water,  sufficient  quantity. 
Divide  in  ten  pills.  Dose :  one  pill  every  two  hours.  In  bleed- 
ing from  the  Imigs  and  other  internal  organs.  These  may  be  used 
even  wlien  there  is  considerable  excitement  of  the  pulse,  as  they 
have  the  effect  of  a  sedative.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  car- 
bonate  of  lead  7nay  produce  the  painter^s  colic.  In  taking  this  me- 
dicine, therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  drink  a  little  vinegar  and  water 
between  the  doses,  to  prevent  any  such  serious  consequences.  The 
sugar  of  lead  and  opium  is  also  an  admirable  remedy,  reducing  the 
quantity  of  opium  one  half,  in  chronic  dia/rrhcsa  and  dysentery  ;  and 
it  is  recommended  by  some  practitioners  very  highly  in  Asiaf'tc 
duylera. 
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Pills  of  Tannin  and  Opium. 
Take  of  tannin,  thirty  grains* 
Powdered  opium,  six  grains, 
Gam  arabic  and  water,  safficient  quantity. 
Divide  into  fifteen  pills.     Dose :  one,  every  two  or  three  hontb 
In  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 


GABGLEa' 

Gargle  of  Borax. 
Take  of  borax,  one  drachm, 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce, 
Pure  honey,  one  ounce, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.    Useful  in  scarbiUic  affections  of  the  gums,  and  for  cleani 
ing  the  mouth. 

Gargle  of  Sage  Tea^  Alum^  and  Ho^iey, 
Used  for  all  kinds  of  sore  throat. 

Sage  tea,  one  pint. 
Alum,  half  an  ounce. 
Honey,  one  ounce. 

Gargle  of  Chlorate  of  Potash. 
Used  for  quinsy  and  other  forms  of  sore  throat. 
Chlorate  of  potash,  two  drachms, 
Tepid  water,  one  pint. 

Gargle  of  Brar^dy. 
Brandy,  two  ounces. 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Gargle  of  Sage  and  Flaoyseed. 
Sage,  two  ounce§. 
Flax-seed,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Gargle  of  Alum. 
Take  of  alum,  powdered,  two  scruples, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix.    In  reUxaoation  of  th^  palate  and  Heeding  gt$m$.  ' 

Ga/rgle  of  Chloride  of  Sodet. 
Take  chlorine  water,  half  an  ouneei 
Syrup,  one  ounce. 
Water,  five  ounces. 
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Mix,  In  putrid  sore  throat  and  stxirlet  fever.  It  is  abo  highlj 
asefal  in  severe  salivation.  If  it  sboald  be  too  stimulating,  add  a 
little  more  water  to  it. 

Gargle  of  Muriatic  Add. 
Take  of  muriatic  acid,  thirty  drops, 
Honey,  two  ounces, 
Barley-water,  six  ounces. 
Mix.     In  inflammatory  807*e  throat. 

Gargle  of  Oak  Bark, 
Take  of  oak  bark,  two  dracbms, 
Water,  boiling,  six  ounces. 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  strain.     Ten  grains  of  alnm  added 
to  it  increases  its  astringency.     In  relaxation  o{  the  palate. 

Gargle  of  Vinegar, 
Take  of  barley  water,  five  ounces, 
Vinegar,  pure,  eight  ounces, 
Honey,  six  drachms. 
Mix.    For  common  eore  throaty  and  as  a  wash  to  cleanse  the 
mouth. 


ETE-WASHES. 

Wash  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  twenty  grams. 
Laudanum,  forty  drops, 
Pure  water,  four  ounces. 
Vinegar,  two  drachms. 
Dissolve.     (See  Eye^  Diseases  of.) 

Wash  of  Alum, 
Take  of  alum,  pow4ered,  fifteen  grains, 
Rose-water,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve.    For  the  eye  in  chronic  ir^flammaUan. 


INJECTIONS  FOB  THE  URETHRA. 
Injection  of  Carbolic  Acid  and  Gh/cermti, 
Used  for  gonorrhoea. 

Carbolic  acid,  eight  grains, 
Glycerine,  two  ounces. 
Water,  two  ounces. 
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Injection  of  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
TJBed  for  gonorrlioea. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm, 
Water,  five  ounces. 

Injecidon  of  Sulphate  of  Zmo. 
Take  of  white  vitriol,  ten  graina, 
Powdered  gum  arabic,  two  drachma, 
Laudanum,  one  drachm. 
Water,  eight  ounces. 
CTsed  for  an  injection  in  acute  gonorrhoea. 

Injection  of  Sidphate  of  Copper. 
Take  of  blue  vitriol,  six  grains, 
Pure  water,  six  ounces. 
Dissolve.     Used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding.    Lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  any  of  them  if  thought  proper,  and  it  id  often 
of  service. 

The  foregoing  may  all  be  employed  as  injections  for  whites^  by 
increasing  the  quantities. 


PLASTERS. 

The  following  description  of  the  method  of  preparing  plasters  I 
take  from  the  United  States  Dispensatory : 

"  Plasters  are  solid  compounds  intended  for  external  application, 
adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  of  such  a  con- 
sistence as  to  render  the  aid  of  heat  necessary  in  spreading  them. 
Most  of  them  have  as  their  basis  a  compound  of  olive  oil  and 
litharge,  constituting  the  Emplastrum  phimbi  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

"  Plasters  are  prepared  for  use  by  spreading  them  upon  leather, 
linen,  or  muslin,  according  to  the  particular  purposes  they  are  in- 
tended to  answer.  Leather  is  most  convenient  when  the  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  sound  skin ;  linen  or  muslin  when  the  plaster  is 
used  as  a  dressing  to  ulcerated  or  abraded  surfaces,  or  with  the  view 
of  bringing  and  retaining  together  the  sides  of  wounds.  The  leather 
usually  preferred  is  white  sheepskin. 

'^  A  margin  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  broad  should  usually 
be  left  uncovered,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  plaster, 
and  to  prevent  the  clothing  in  contact  with  the  edges  from  being 
soiled." 

Planter  of  Belladonna  {Emplastrum  BeUadonnce). 

^^  Take  of  resin  plaster,  three  ounces ;  extract  of  belladonna,  an 
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ounce  and  a  half.     Add  the  extract  to  the  plaster,  previously  melted 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  mix  them." 

Iron  Pldster;  Strengthening  Platter  {Emplastrum  Ferri). 

*'Take  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  three  ounces;  lead  plaster,  two 
pounds;  Burgundy  pitch,  half  a  pound.  Add  the  subcarbonate  of 
iron  to  the  lead  plaster  and  Burgundy  pitch,  previously  melted 
together,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  thicken  upon  cooling." 

Galhanum  Plaster  {ErnjjiUutrum  Oalbant). 
"  Take  of  litharge  plaster  {Emplastrum  plumbi)^  two  pomids ; 
galbanum,  half  a  pound ;  yellow  wax,  sliced,  four  ounces.     Add  the 
litharge  plaster  and  wax  to  the  galbanum,  previously  melted ;  then 
melt  the  whole  together  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  strain." 

Opium  Plaster  {JEmjplasbrurn  Ojni). 
*'  Take  of  opium,  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  Burgundy  pitch,  three 
ounces;  lead  plaster,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Melt  together  the  lead  plaster  and  Burgundy  pitch,  then  add  the 
opium,  previously  mixed  with  the  water,  and  boil  them  over  a  gentle 
fire  to  the  proper  consistence." 

Lead  Plaster;  Litharge  Plaster  {Emplastrum  PlumU;  Emplas' 
trum  Lithargyri). 
"  Take  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  five 
pounds ;  olive  oil,  a  gallon ;  water,  two  pints.  Boil  them  together 
over  a  gentle  fire,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  oil  and  oxide  of  lead 
unite  into  a  plaster.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  boiling 
water,  if  that  employed  at  the  commencement  be  nearly  all  con- 
sumed before  the  end  of  the  process." 

Adhesive  Plaster  {Emplastrum  Besinee). 
^^  Take  of  resin,  in  powder,  half  a  pound ;  lead  plaster,  three 
pounds.     To  the  lead  plaster,  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  add  the 
resin,  and  mix  them." 

Soap  Plaster  {Emplastrum  Sapanis). 
^^  Take  of  soap,  sliced,  half  a  pound  ;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds. 
Mix  the  soap  with  the  melted  plaster,  and  boil  for  a  ehort  time." 


OINTICENTS. 

These  are  m^e  by  mixing  lard  with  some  medicated  substaoccL 
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Glycerine  OintmerU, 
Used  for  chapped  hands,  abrasions  of  the  skin,  and  sore  lipib 

White  wax,  half  a  drachm, 

Oil  of  almonds,  two  oances. 
Mix  by  heating,  and  then  add, 

Of  glycerine,  one  onnce. 

Ointment  of  Iodine  and  Collodion. 
Used  for  tumors,  swellings,  &c. 

Iodine,  one  drachm. 

Turpentine,  one  drachm, 

Collodion,  four  ounces. 
Apply  with  a  brush. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Sulphur, 
Used  for  itch,  eczema,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Iodide  of  sulphur,  twenty-five  grains, 
Lard,  one  ounce. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic. 
Used  for  itch,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Iodide  of  arsenic,  three  grains, 
Lard,  one  ounce. 

Ointment  of  Carbolic  Acid. 
Used  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

^  Carbolic  acid,  five  grains, 
Lard,  one  ounce. 

Ointm^ent  of  Bromide  of  Potassium. 
Used  for  tumors. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  thirty  grains, 
Lard,  one  onnce. 

Ointment  of  Veratria. 
Used  for  neuralgia. 

Veratria,  ten  grains. 
Acetic  acid,  ten  drops. 
Lard,  one  ounce. 

Ointment  of  GaUsy  dkc. 
Take  of  powdered  galls,  one  ounce, 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm, 
Laudanum,  two  drachms. 
Spermaceti,  or  lard,  one  ounce. 
Make  an  ointment.    An  astringent  ointment  for  piUsj  after  the 
mflammatory  stage  has  passed  away. 
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Ointment,  of  Twr^  die. 
Take  of  tar,  one  ounce, 
Powdered  opium,  two  drachms. 
Make  an  ointment.    For  jpilea.    It  may  also  be  used  for  scald' 
head. 

Ointment  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  part, 
Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts. 
Mix  them  thoroughly.     This  is  an  excellent  ointment  in  Imms^ 
hlxstere  in  an  inflamed  state,  and  other  excoriated  or  ttlcerated  sur- 
faces. 

Simple  Ointment. 
Take  of  lard,  one  pound. 
White  wax,  four  ounces. 
Melt  together  and  stir  till  cold.    Useful  as  a  common  dreaeing 
t^  eores  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Take  of  oxide  of  zinc,  one  ounce, 
Lard,  six  oimces. 
Mix.    A  drying  ointment ;  used  in  hums^  hlisters,  excoriations^ 
various  skim,  diseases,  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Ointment  of  Pitch  and  Stdphur. 
Take  of  tar,  half  a  pound. 
Wax,  half  an  ounce. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces. 
Mix.     Used  in  itch,  tetter,  and  seal}/  diseases  of  the  skin,  ring- 
worm,  <&c. 

Ol7itmentfor  Piles. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  lead,  four  drachms^ 
Sulphate  of  morphia,  fifteen  grains, 
Stramonium  ointment,  one  oimce, 
Olive  oil,  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix.     To  allay^am  and  inflarmnation. 

Ointment  of  Stavesacre. 
Take  of  powdered  stavesacre,  one  ounce, 
Lard,  three  ounces. 
Melt  together,  let  it  stand  for  three  hours,  and  strain.    In  itch^ 
and  to  destroy  vermin  on  the  body. 

Ointm^ent  of  Thorn  Apple. 
Take  of  thorn-apple  leaves,  fre0b,  two  onnoas, 
Lard,  five  ounces. 
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Boil  until  the  leaves  become  crisp,  and  then  strain  through  linen 
Melt  an  ounce  of  wax,  and  mix  all  together  while  they  are  in  a  fluid 
state.  If  the  fresh  leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  an  ounce  of  dry  pow- 
dered leaves  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Useful  to  dress  irritahU 
uJcerSy  and  as  an  application  io  painf  id  piles. 

Ointment  of  Iodine, 
Take  of  iodine,  half  a  drachm, 
Iodide  of  potassium,  one  drachm. 
Rectified  spirit  (alcohol),  one  drachm. 
Rub  together,  and  add  two  ounces  of  lard.    Used  in  enlarged 
glands^  scrofidom  sorea^  <&c. 

Itch  Ointment, 
Take  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces, 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drachms, 
Powdei-ed  hellebore,  four  drachms, 
Soft  soap,  four  ounces, 
Lard,  eight  ounces.     Mix. 

Cerate  of  Savin, 
Take  of  savin,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Resin  cerate,  four  ounces. 
Soften  the  cerate  with  heat,  and  mix  the  powder  with  it.     This 
is  nmch  employed  for  dressing  Uietered  surfaces  to  prevent  them 
from  healing. 

Resin  Cerate, 
Take  of  resin,  four  ounces, 
Yellow  wax,  two  ounces. 
Lard,  eight  ounces. 
Melt.    Useful  to  bring  deep  inflammations  to  a  head^  as  hails^  &a 


LINIMENTS   AND   LOTIONS. 

• 

Liniment  for  Bums, 
Take  of  olive  or  linseed  oil,  and  lime-water,  equal  partA. 
Mix,  and  agitate  well.     For  severe  bums, 

lotion  of  Carron  Oil  and  Carbolic  Acid. 
Used  for  burns. 

Liquid  carbolic  acid,  one  drachm, 
Linseed  oil,  three  ounces. 
Lime-water,  three  ounces. 
64 
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Zotion  of  Permanganate  of  PgUmK 
Used  for  burns,  ulcers,  and  as  a  disinfectant. 

Permanganate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm^ 
Water,  one  pint: 

Lotion  of  Creosote. 
Used  for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  ulcers. 
Ci'eosote,  ten  drops, 
Olive  oil.  one  ounce. 

Compound  Chloroform  Liniment. 
Used  for  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  pains. 
Chloroform,  one  ounce, 
^ther,  one  ounce. 
Spirit  of  camphor,  one  ounce. 
Laudanum,  one  ounce. 
Tincture  of  cayenne  pepper,  half  an  ounce 

Lotion  of  Glycerine  and  Borax. 
Used  for  sore  nipples,  chapped  lips  and  hands. 
Borax,  half  a  draclim, 
Rose-water,  eight  ounces, 
Glycerine,  half  an  ounce. 

• 
Glycerine  Cream. 
Used  for  chapped  hands,  chilblains,  &c. 
Glycerine,  one  ounce. 
Soft  soap,  one  ounce. 
Laurel  water,  one  ounce. 

Lotion  of  Sulphite  of  Soda. 
Used  tor  pimples  and  other  diseases  of  the  skim 
Sulphite  of  soda,  one  drachm, 
Sulphate  of  alum,  one  drachm, 
Rose-water,  eight  ounce*. 

Lotion  of  Tannin  and  Glycerine, 
Tannic  acid,  fifteen  grains, 
Glveerine,  one  ounce. 

Lotion  of  Carbolic  Acid. 
Used  for  bums  and  ulcers. 

Carbolic  acid,  five  grains, 
Water,  one  ounce. 
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Liniment  of  Petroleum,  Cam/phor^  dke. 
Petroleum,  one  ounce, 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce, 
Alcohol,  half  a  drachm. 

Soap  Liniment. 
Take  of  castilc  soap,  four  ounceSy 
Oil  of  rosemary,  five  drachms, 
Camphor,  two  ounces, 
Alcoliol,  one  and  a  half  pint. 
Mix  and  dissolve.    This  is  used  in  rheumatism,  swellvngSj  bruises, 
fprains,  local  pains,  &c. 

Opium  Zinim^ent. 
Take  of  soap  liniment,  six  ounces. 
Laudanum,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    An  excellent  anodyne  in  r^etimatism,  neuralgia,  sprains, 


FQMENTATKKVS. 

When  fluids  are  applied  to  any  special  portion  of  the  body  by 
means  of  a  cloth  or  flannel,  the  process  is  called  a  fomentation. 

Anodyne  Fomentatiofi, 
Extract  of  opium,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  pint. 
This  is  used  for  neuralgia  and  rheumatiBm. 

Fomentation  of  Soap. 
Used  for  sprains. 

Soap,  one  ounce, 
Alcohol,  two  pints. 


MEDICATED  6ATHSL 

EmoUieni  Bath, 
For  eczema,  prurigo,  and  some  other  diseases  of  the  fikiiL 
Glycerine,  one  ounce. 
Powder  of  tragacanth,  one  ounce, 
Tepid  water,  flfteen  gallons. 
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Nii/ro-Muriatic  Bath, 
For  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Nitric  acid,  two  ounces, 
Muriatic  acid,  three  ounceSi 
Water,  ten  gallons  and  a  halfl 

AUcaline  Bath. 
For  itching,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Impure  carbonate  of  potash,  eight  ounoea. 
Tepid  water,  thirty  gallons. 


POULTICES. 

Mustard  Poultice. 
Take  of  powdered  mustard,  two  ounces, 
Vinegar,  as  much  as  necessary  to  make  a  poultice. 
This  may  be  too  strong  for  young  children  or  persons  having 
very  thin  skins.     In  such  case,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  floui 
or  Indian  meal  may  be  added,  and  instead  of  vinegar,  water  may 
be  employed.     It  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  borne  longer  than  half 
an  hour. 

PouUice  of  Flax-seed. 
Take  of  ground  flax-seed,  one  part, 
Barley  meal,  one  part, 
Water,  enough  to  make  a  poultice. 
Used  for  pai/nfvl  injlo/mmations  of  all  kinds. 

Yeast  Poultice. 
Take  of  flour,  one  pound, 
Tea&t,  half  a  pint. 
Mix.     To  be  applied  warm  to  foul-smelling  and  gangrenouM 
sores. 

Charcoal  Poultice, 
Take  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  fine  pow- 
dered charcoal  as  it  will  allow.     Used  to  old  and  fc^  ulcers  tliat 
have  fL  foetid  smell,  and  to  gangrenous  sores. 
Slippery-elm  P&itUice. 
Take  any  quantity  of  slippery  elm,  and  moisten  it  with  hot 
water.     This  is  a  poultice  that  is  excellent  for  irritable  soreSj  whon 
a  soothing  effect  is  desired. 

If  a  more  sedative  effect  be  wished,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
may  be  added  to  either  the  bread,  flax-seed,  or  slippery-elm  jh^uI- 
tice. 

It  may  be  added,  that  poultices  should  never  be  made  unneiT* 
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Mjrily  heavy  nor  thick,  and  they  should  be  frequently,  repeated. 
They  always  ought  to  be  put  on  warm,  and  as  moist  as  they  can 
be  made  without  being  so  soft  as  to  flow  when  placed  upon  the 
skin.  "When  they  become  dry,  and  the  temperature  falls,  they  can 
do  but  little  if  any  good,  and  may  possibly  cause  more  injury  than 
service.  The  common  poultices  are  useful  in  all  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion that  cannot  be  cut  short,  to  assist  the  process  of  suppuration, 
and  the  tendency  of  matter  to  the  surface. 


MISCELLANEOUS    RECIPES. 


DBINKS,  BEVEBAGBS,  &C 

Aniseed  Cordial. 
Take  of  bruised  aniseeds,  one  pound, 
Proof  spirit,  six  gallons, 
Water,  half  a  gallon. 
Put  it  into  a  still,  and  draw  off  by  distillation  five  gallons  with 
a  moderate  fire. 

Ca/raway  Cordial. 
Take  oil  of  caraway,  six  drachms, 
Suirar,  ibur  pounds. 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  ten  drops. 
Oils  of  orange  and  lemon,  of  each  two  drop6| 
Alcohol,  six  gallons. 
Water,  two  gallons. 
Fine  with  alum. 

Cinnamon  Cordial. 
Take  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  thirty  drops, 
Sugar,  refined,  three  pounds, 
Alcohol,  fifteen  ounces, 
Orange  and  lemon,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
Cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce, 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Fine  with  alum,  and  if  it  is  wished  colored,  add  burnt  sugar. 

Citron  Cordial. 
Take  of  essence  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce, 
Essence  of  oranges,  half  an  ounce, 
Eefined  sugar,  four  pounds. 
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Beat  all  np  together,  add 

DricKl  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  each  four  ounces. 

Infuse  all  in  six  gallons  of  alcohol  that  has  stood  upon  seven 
pounds  of  ligs  tor  a  week.     K  required,  water  may  be  added. 

The  cordials  lUAy  be  made  either  by  distillation,  as  in  the  first 
recipe;  or  they  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  oils,  as  in  the  last. 
Distillation  is  preferable,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient. 

Ginger  Beer. 
White  sugar,  twenty  pounds, 
Lemon-juice,  eighteen  ounces, 
Honey,  one  pound. 
Bruised  ginger,  seventeen  oimces, 
Water,  eighteen  gallons. 
Boil  the  ginger  in  three  gallons  of  the  water  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and  the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  and  strain  through  a  cloth.    When  cold,  add  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  essence  of  lemon ;  after  standing 
four  days/  bottle.     This  aflFords  a  very  superior  beverage,  and  one 
that  will  keep  for  many  months.    A  very  refreshing  drink  in  warm 
weather. 

Lemon  Syrup. 
Take  oil  of  lemon,  six  drachms, 
Refined  sugar,  twelve  pounds, 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  remove  the 
scum.   While  hot,  stir  in  the  oil  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tartaric 
acid.     When  cold,  bottle  and  cork.     This  is  the  lemon  syrup  that 
is  in  common  use  at  the  shops  and  among  the  confectioners. 


PEBFUMEBY,  dao, 
Cologne  Water. 
Take  of  alcohol,  one  gallon, 
Oil  of  bergamot,  one  ounce. 
Oil  of  rosemary,  one  ounce, 
Oil  of  lemon,,  two  drachms, 
Oil  of  lavender,  four  drachms, 
Oil  of  cassia  and  cloves,  of  each  five  drops, 
Ottar  of  roses,  twenty  drops.    Mix  and  filter. 
There  are  many  formul»,for  making  this  water,  and  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  tastes.     It  should  be  known 
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that  it  is  essential  that  the  spirit  be  of  the  purest  kind,  80mMe98  and 
tastelesSy  and  that  the  oils  be  genuine  'dud/resh. 

Lavender  Water. 
Take  oil  of  lavender,  eight  ounces. 
Essence  of  bergainot,  one  and  a  half  ounce, 
Essence  of  musk,  four  ounces, 
Alcohol,  two  gallons. 
Mix  well.     This  is  very  line. 

lio^se-  Water. 
Take  ottar  of  roses,  twenty-five  drops. 
Rub  it  in  with  an  ounce  of  white  sugar  and  four  drachms  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia ;  then  add,  gradually,  half  a  gallon  of  water  and 
four  ounces  of  proof  spirit. 

• 

Stimulaiit  for  the  Hair, 
Take  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  two  ounces. 
Lard  oil,  twelve  ounces. 
Shake  well  together,  and  take  care  that  it  is  kept  tightly  bot- 
tled. 

Powder  to  liemove  Hair. 
Take  of  fresh  lime,  one  ounce,  , 

Pure  potash,  one  drachm, 
Sulphuret  of  potash,  one  drachm. 
Reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar.  If  the  hair  be  first 
soaked  or  washed  in  warm  water  for  ten  minutes,  this  article,  formed 
into  a  thin  paste  with  warm  water,  and  applied  while  warm,  will  so 
thoroughly  destroy  the  hair  in  five  or  six  minutes,  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  washing  the  skin  with  a  rough  cloth.  It  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  and  should  therefore  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
inflame  the  skin,  by  washing  it  off  with  vinegar.  It  softens  the  skin 
and  greatly  improves  its  appearance. 

Pearl  Powder. 

Take  of  fine  starch,  well  sifted,  four  ounces. 
White  oxide  of  bismuth,  one  ounce. 
Mix  well  together.     For  the  skin. 

Lip  8(ilA)e. 
Take  of  white  wax,  one  ounces 
Sweet  oil,  one  ounce, 
Spermaceti,  one  drachm. 
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Melt  all  togetfat3r,  adding  a  little  alkanet  root  to  color,  and  whDe 
cooling  add  oil  of  roses  to  perfume. 

White  Liniment  for  Chapped  Hands^  d:c. 
Take  of  oil  of  tui*pentine,  two  ounces, 
Soap  liniment,  tliree  ounces, 
Distilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces, 
Ammonia  water,  two  ounces, 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  ounce. 
The  ingredients  to  be  mixed  in  the  above  order. 

Cold  Cream. 
Take  of  oil  of  almonds,  two  ounces, 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
White  wax,  one  drachm. 
Melt  together,  and  while  cooling  add  two  ounces  of  rose-water, 
stirring  it  until  cold..  • 


'» 


Milk  of  Hoses. 
Take  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a  pound, 
Rose-water,  four  pints. 

White  wax  and  white  soap,  of  each  six  drachms. 
Oil  of  almonds,  six  drachms. 
Alcohol,  twelve  ounces. 
Mix.    Add  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  roses,  &c.,  to  please  the  fancy 

Sair  OH. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  sixteen  ounces, 
Cognac  brandy,  sixteen  ounces, 
Oil  of  bergamot,  half  an  ounce, 
Ottar  of  roses,  ten  drops. 


Mix. 


Mix. 


Mix. 


Macassar  Oil. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pound, 
Oil  of  origanum,  one  ounce, 
Oil  of  rosemary,  one  scruple. 

Tooth  Powder. 
Take  of  ]^repared  chalk,  two  ounces, 
Myrrh,  one  drachm. 

Powdered  Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ouncey 
White  sugar,  one  ounce, 
Rose  pink,  one  ounce. 
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-Or, 

Take  of  prepared*  chalk,  four  ounces, 
Powdered  alum,  two  drachms, 
Cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces. 
White  sugar,  one  ounce. 
Powdered  orris-root,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix.       This  is  a  very  good  dentifrice. 

Fumigating  Pastils. 
Take  powdered  gum  benzoin,  sixteen  part8| 
Balsam  of  Peru,  four  parts. 
Powdered  sandal-wood,  four  parts, 
Light  charcoal,  forty -eight  parts, 
Powdered  tragacanth,  one  part, 
Powdered  nitre,  two  parts, 
Gun  I  arable,  two  parts, 
Cinnaiuon  water,  twelve  parts. 
Heat  to  a  smootli  ductile  mass,  form  mto  small  cones  with  a 
&at  base,  and  dry  in  the  air. 


LOZENGEa 

Bismuth  Lozenges, 
Take  of  white  oxide  of  bismuth,  two  drachms, 
White  sugar,  two  and  a  half  ounces, 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth. 
Alix,  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  recipe.     Divide  into  one  liun- 
dred  and  twenty  lozenges.     Tonic  and  antispasmodic.     One  to  three 
may  be  sucked  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  pain  in  the  stomach. 

Ginger  Lozenges, 
Take  of  finely  powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  one  ouiit;c. 
White  sugar,  one  pound. 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth,  to  mix. 
Prepare  as  in  the  first  one,  and  divide  into  fifteen-grain  lozenges, 
Useful  u\  flatulency  and  dyspepsia.     A  good  stomachic. 

Lozenges  of  Nitre, 
Take  of  nitre,  three  ounces, 
White  sugar,  nine  ounces. 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth,  to  mix. 
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Proceed  as  in  the  others  to  prepare  the  mass.  Divide  into 
lozenges  of  twelve  grains  each,  and  take  one  every  two  hours.  A 
diuretic.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  inflammatum  of  the  motUh  and 
throat. 

Rhubarb  Lozenges, 
Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  one  ounce, 
Sugar,  eleven  ounces. 

Mucilage,  to  mix,  and  prepare  in  the  same  way  as  the  preced- 
ing ones.  Divide  into  lozenges  of  twelve  grains  each.  Stoma>chic 
and  hixiUive.  For  those  who  are  habitually  constipated,  this  is  a 
very  neat  and  agreeable  way  of  taking  medicine  for  relief. 

All  other  medicines  in  powder  may  be  administered  in  the 
shape  of  lozenges,  and  nnless  their  taste  is  so  strong  and  nauseous 
that  it  cannot  be  disguised,  it  is  often  a  very  agreeable  way  of 
taking  them. 


For  ConiB. 
Take  sal  ammoniac,  one  ounce. 
Spirit,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve.    Moisten  the  corn  with  this  lotion  morning  and  eve- 

Or, 

Take  of  white  diachylon,  two  ounces, 
Yellow  rosin,  two  ounces. 
Melt,  and  add  finely  powdered  verdigris,  one  ounce.    Spread  it 
c  n  paper,  linen,  or  leather,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  the  com. 

Chilblain  Lotion. 
Take  alum,  two  drachms, 
Distilled  vinegar,  half  a  pint, 
Alcohol,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve,  and  use  as  a  lotion. 

ChUUain  Ointment. 
Take  of  lard,  nine  ounces, 
Oil  of  almonds,  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
White  wax,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Camphor,  powdered,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  the  chilblain. 


LIST  OF  MEDICINES, 


PREPAKATIONS  AND   DOSES. 


The  doses  here  prescribed  are  for  adidts.     The  rules  for  graduating  the  doses  accor" 

ding  to  the  age  of  children  are  found  on  page  460* 
Tk»$  Usi  includes  not  only  the  recent  and  common  preparations^  such  as  have  already 

&Mfi  described^  hiU  aUo  a  large  number  of  simple  and  popular  remedies^  which 

have  not  yet  btsen  mentioned  in  the  book. 


TINCTURES. 

•  These  are  made  by  bruising  or  grinding  the  substance  used  to  a  powder, 
letting  it  stand  from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  then  filtering  through  paper. 
Th^  average  proportion  is  about  an  ounce  of  the  substance  to  a  pint  of  alcohol 
This  proportion  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  strength  of  the  substance  used. 

INFUSIONS. 

These  are  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  vegetable  remedies,  ahd  allow- 
ing it  to  stand  until  it  cools.  The  average  proportion  is  about  an  ounoe  of  the 
substance  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

PILLS. 

Pills  are  made  hjaceuratdy  weighing  the  substances  to  be  used  and  then  mix* 
ing  them  with  water,  alcohol,  syrup,  or  bread,  or  mucilage,  or  soap,  or  molasses, 
or  any  other  mild  substance  that  will  bring  them  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Powders  are  usually  mixed  with  syrup  or  mucilage^  resins  with  akohol^  liquid 
remedies  with  starch  or  bread. 

The  mass,  afler  it  has  been  thorolighly  mixed  with  a  knife  or  spatula,  should 
be  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  and  then  cut  off  into  equal  portions,  each  portion  con- 
taining the  dose  of  the  medicine  required.  Each  pill  is  to  be  rolled  into  a  round 
shape  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Only  sea-captains,  and  others  who  are  similarly  situated  in  regard  to  medical 
advice  and  druggists'  shops,  will  ordinarily  find  it  necessary  to  make  pills. 

Acid  Acetic,  diluted  ( Vinegar),— It  is  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  It  is  some- 
times administered  in  those  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  in  which 
there  is  a  white  deposit  in  the  urine,  caused  by  phosphatic  salts.  Em- 
ployed as  a  lotion,  externally,  in  bruises  and  sprains.  Dose :  one  to 
four  teaspoonfuls  in  a  little  water. 
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AoiD  BEK20T0. — Prepared  from  benzoin.  Used  in  grarel  Doee:  from  fire  to 
thirty-five  grains. 

Aoic  Carbolic. — Disinfectant  in  various  strengths.  Used  in  skin  diseases  md 
inflammations  of  mucous  membranes.  (See  Inhalatiana,  Oatarrkf  and 
Ointments.) 

Acid  Chromic. — Used  as  a  caustic. 

Acid  Citric. — Refrigerant  or  cooling,  like  lemon-juice.  To  prepare  a  solution 
of  the  strength  of  lemon-juice,  eight  and  a  haJf  drachms  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  It  is  employed  to  form  effervescing 
draughts.  Dose:  a  tablespoon ful  of  lemon-juice,  or  an  equivalent  so- 
lution of  citric  acid.  "^ 

Acid  Muriatic,  diluted,  or  Hydrochloric  Acid. — A  refrigerant,  and  preventive  of 
pntrescency.  Employed  in  low  fevers,  malignant  scarlet  fever,  when 
there  is  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  Uiroat,  in  debility  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  worms,  &a  Dose: 
twenty  to  forty  drops,  largely  diluted  with  water,  or  an  infusion  of 
quassia. 

Acid  Nitric,  diluted. — A  tonic.  Used  internally,  principally  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  and  secondary  syphilis.  Dose :  ten  to  thirty  dropi^ 
administered  in  the  same  form  as  muriatic  acid. 

Acid  Nitro-Muriatic,  diluted. — Employed  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver, 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  debilitated  and  syphilitic  constita- 
tions.  It  may  cause  salivation.  Dose :  ten  to  thirty  drops,  largely  di- 
luted. 

AciL  PnospnoRic. — A  tonic.  Used  in  nervous  diseases.  Dose :  from  five  to 
twenty  drops  in  sweetened  water.  * 

Acid  Sulphuric,  diluted. — It  is  a  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  astringents  Used  in  low 
fevers,  in  internal  bleedings,  and  in  the  excessive  sweating  of  consump- 
tion. Dose :  ten  drops  to  thirty,  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  repeated 
three  times  a  day. 

AoiD  Sulphuric,  aromatic  (Elixir  of  Vtiriot). — Medical  properties  and  dose  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  and  used  in  the  same  kind  of  cases.  Most 
agreeable  form  for  administering  the  acid. 

Acid  Tannic — Astringent,  Used  in  various  forms  of  hemorrhage  when  thers 
is  no  fever,  and  in  the  night-sweats  and  diarrhoea  of  consumpUon. 
Also  as  a  gargle,  injection,  and  lotion.  Dose :  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  in  pill,  or  dissolved  in  water,  several  times  a  day. 

Acid  Tartaric. — Properties  and  uses  the  same  as  those  of  citric  add.  Dose : 
ten  grains  to  thirty,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

AooNfTE  (Monkshood). — A  narcotic  and  sedative.  Used  in  a  large  number  of 
nervous  and  painful  diseases,  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and  tic-douloo- 
reux,  paralysis,  and  epilepsy.  It  js  very  powerful,  and  must  be 
employed  with  great  caution.  Dose:  the  powder  of  the  roots  or 
leaves  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  grains  to  twelve,  thrice  a  day; 
of  the  extract,  one  to  two  grains,  gradually  increased. 

^Ether  Nitrio  (Sweet  iSpirits  of  Nitre). — A  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  antispasmodic, 
and  stimulant.  Employed  in  fevers,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys. 
Dose:  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  every  two  horiTS,  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  water. 

J&THKR  Sulphuric. — A  powerful  diffusible  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Used 
in  low  fevers,  hysterics,  nervous  headache,  cramp  m  the  stomach, 
flatulent  colic,  fainting,  &c.  Dose:  half  a  teaspoonful  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  in  water. 

^THER  Sulphuric,  compound  {HoffmafCB  Anodyne). — The  effects  the  same  as 
the  preceding.     Dose :  the  same.    This  is  a  preparation  much  used. 

Aloohol. — Obtained  by  submitting  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  to  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, by  which  the  sugar  is  changed  into  it  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
separated  from  the  water  by  repeated  distillation. 

Allspice. — The  oil  is  a  powerful  aromatic.     Dose:  two  to  six  drops. 

Aloes. — Cathartic.     Used  in  habitual  constipation,  except  when  there  are  pilet^ 
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and  in  deficient  menstruation.  It  is  generally  combined  with  other 
medicines.  Dose :  two  grains  to  five,  made  into  pill. 
Alum  (/I /?«w€7i).— Astringent  Used  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  chro- 
nic mucous  discharges,  passive  hemorrhages,  sweating  of  hectic  fever, 
and  in  some  affections  of  the  stomach.  Also  used  as  a  gargle.  Dose : 
ten  grains  to  tiiirty,  several  times  a  day.  It  is  best  given  in  solutiob 
in  some  aromatic  water. 
Ammonia  Acetate,  Solution  o^ (Spirit  of  Mindererua). — A  diaphoretia  Employed 
very  generally  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Dose:  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces;  repeated  every  six  hours.  Commonly  added  to 
mixtures. 

Ammonia  Bioarbomate. — An  antacid.  Used  to  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach. 
FreQ  from  the  stimulating  properties  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dose  : 
five  grains  to  twenty-five,  dissolved  in  cold  water  or  bitter  infusions 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
the  same  dose. 

Ammohia,  Mitriatx  of  (Sod  Armwmiac). — Stimulant  and  alterative.  Employed 
in  Europe  in  hooping-cough,  mucous  diarrhoea,  chronic  rheumatism  and 
gout,  dropsy,  visceral  obstructions,  and  in  serous  inflammations.  It  is 
there  highly  esteemed,  and  probably  deserves  to  be  more  used  in  this 
country  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Dose:  from  five  to  thirty  grains, 
combined  with  gum  or  sugar,  or  in  syrup.  It  is  applied  externally,  as 
a  lotion,  for  the  cold  it  produces  during  its  solution  with  water. 

Ammoniao  GuM.---Stimulant  and  expectorant.  Used  in  chronic  catarrh,  asthma, 
and  other  affections  of  the  lungs.  Dose :  two  to  thirty  grains,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.     It  is  commonly  administered  as  an  emulsion, 

Anoblioa. — A  Tery  pleasant  aromatic  tonic.  Dose :  of  the  root  or  seed,  is  from 
thirty  grains  to  one  drachm. 

Anqustura  Bark. — A  stimulant  tonic  It  has  b5»en  found  particularly  serviceable 
in  the  bilious  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries  of  hot  climates;  it  has  also  been 
very  successfully  employed  in  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  tropics.  Dose : 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  also  given  in  infusion,  tincture,  and  extract. 

Aniseed  {Anisum). — A  pleasant  aromatic  carminative,  that'  relieves  pain  in  the 
bowels  from  flatulence,  and  may  be  used  whenever  the  stomach  requires 
stimulating.  Used  much  for  flavoring  liquors  and  for  making  a  cordial. 
Dose :  in  powder,  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

Ahtimowial  Powder  (James'  Powder), — A  diaphoretic.  Employed  in  th'b  early 
stages  of  febrile  diseases  and  inflammatory  affections,  and  combined 
with  calomel  and  opium,  in  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  not  a  very  certain 
medicine  in  its  e£fects.  Dose :  in  powder,  from  three  grains  tP  ten, 
every  four  or  five  hours.    Not  much  used  in  these  days. 

Ahtimont;  SmiPHURET  OF. — A  good  diaphoretic  and  alterative.  The  golden 
sulphuret  is  the  kind  now  altogether  used.  It  is  employed  in  diseases 
of  the  skin.  Its  combination  with  calomel  and  guajacum,  formed  into 
a  pill  known  as  the  compound  adomelpUl,  is  the  most  popular  form  of 
administering  it  Dose :  five  grains  to  ten,  three  times  a  day  ;  of  the 
pill  the  same. 

Antimony,  Tartarized  (Thrter  Emetic), — An  alterative,  diaphoretic,  diuretic. 
.  expectorant,  and  emetic.  Its  different  effects  are  produced  by  differ- 
ence of  dose,  and  accidental  circumstances.  Dose :  as  an  alterative, 
frequently  repeated,  is  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain ;  as 
a  diaphoretic  or  expectorant,  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  of  a  grain ;  as 
a  nauseating  sudorific,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  grain ;  repeated 
every  two  hours.  As  an  emetic,  the  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains, 
given  in  divided  portions  every  fifleen  minutes,  until  free  vomiting  is 
induced.     It  is  not  much  used  in  these  days.     Ipecac  is  preferred. 

Antdconial  Wine. — Properties  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Dose :  as  an  expec- 
torant or  diaphoretic,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  frequently  repeated; 
as  an  emetic  for  in/antSy  from  thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  Very 
little  used  of  late  years. 
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AnmoA  {Arnica  Montana,  Leopards  Bane), — A  nervous  stimulant^  much  used 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  many  nervous  and  painful  affections. 
It  is  said  to  produce  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue  effects. 
The  tincture  of  it  is  much  employed  to  allay  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
and  in  bruises  and  other  injuries.  Dose  :  in  powder,  from  thirty  grains 
to  a  drachm.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  (one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water), 
one  to  two  tablespoon  fu Is,  every  two  or  three  hours, 

Arrow-Root. — Much  used  in  dietetic  preparations. 

Arsinio  (Ratsbane). — A  poison  And  tonic.  Has  been  used  in  scirrhus  and  can- 
cer, diseases  of  the  skin,  fever  and  ague,  chronic  rheumatism,  disease! 
of  the  bones,  frontal  neuralgia,  in  epilepsy,  in  secondary  syphilis,  and 
many  other  diseases  of  the  constitution.  It  is  unquestionably  a  remedy 
of  great  value,  but  it  should  only  be  administered  when  other  medicines 
have  failed,  and  then  with  the  greatest  care.  Dose :  one-sixteenth  to 
one-eighth  of  a  grain,  made  into  a  pill  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Arsekioal  Solution  {Fowler's  Solution). — In  this  the  arsenic  is  combined  with 
potash,  forming  the  arsenite  of  potassa.  The  properties  of  this  prepa- 
ration appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  arsenic,  and  it  is  commonly 
used  as  a  substitute  for  that,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  and  safety 
in  apportioning  the  dose.  Dose :  five  drops  to  ten,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Sometimes,  if  too  much  be  given,  a  dropsical  swelling  is  pro- 
duced. This  will  subside  in  a  few  days  on  withholding  the  medicine, 
and  using  gentle  purgatives  and  diuretics. 

AssAFOBTinA. — A  powerful  stimulating  antispasmodic.  Employed  in  the  nerrout 
diseases  of  females,  in  epilepsy,  St  Vitns's  danoe,  in  the  conyulsions  of 
infants,  when  dependent,  especially,  on  flatulence,  and  indeed  in  almost 
every  variety  of  spasmodic  disease.  It  is  given  in  several  forms.  Dose: 
ten  grains  or  more,  ma^e  into  pills.  It  is  often  used  as  an  injection  in 
spasms.  One  or  two  drachms,  rubbed  up  with  warm  water  into  an 
emulsion,  may  be  administered  at  once  in  this  way.  Assafoetida  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  other  medicines. 

Atropine  (Atropia). — Comes  from  the  root  of  belladonna;  jeUowish-white 
crystals. 

Atropia,  Sulphate  of.— A  white  powder.  '*  Atropia  and  its  sulphate  have  the 
same  action  on  the  system  as  belladonna ;  should  not  be  used  in  larger 
quantities  than  -/q  o\'  a  grain  ;  they  are  rarely  used  internally.  A  drop 
of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  (two  grains  to  one  fluid  oance)  is  ofien  put 
into  the  eye  by  the  surgeon,  to  dilate  the  pupil." 

AvENS. — A  tonic  and  powerful  astringent.  A  native  plant,  used  in  Tronic  or 
pa«(sive  hemorrhages,  in  whites,  and  in  diarrhoea,  in  dyspepsia,  and  in 
the  debility  of  consumption.  Dose :  of  the  powdered  root,  one  scruple 
to  one  drachm,  three  times  a  day.  The  decoction  is  made  bj  boiling 
one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water ;  and  it  is  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
fluid  ounces. 

Balm  (A/eZtssa).— Mild  stimnlant^     Used  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

Barberry. — Laxative  and  astringent  Dose :  of  the  powdered  lemTes^  one  tea- 
spoonful. 

Balm  or  Gilead  {Populus  Candicans), — Tincture  of  the  buds  is  osed  lor  rheu- 
matism.    Dose :  from  one  to  four  drachms. 

Balmont  (Chefoue). — Cathartic  tonic,  and  used  against  worms.  Dose:  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  one  drachm ;  of  tincture,  two  drachms;  of  decoction, 
from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Balsam  op  Peru. — Used  externally  as  a  local  stimulant  for  uloert,  &a 

Balsam  op  Tolu. — A  stimulant  expectorant  Used  in  cough  mixtures  because 
of  its  Agreeable  flavor.  Dose  of  tincture,  half  a  drachm  U>  one  drachm ; 
dose  of  syrup,  one  drachm  to  half  ounce. 

Barley  (Hdrdeum). — Used  as  food,  and  as  a  demulcent 

Barley  Water. — "  Made  by  taking  barley  two  ounces,  washing  well,  then  boil- 
ing for  a  short  time  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  then  Uirowing  the  li- 
quid away,  and  finally  boiling  with  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints 
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Used  as  a  drink  in  inflAmm&tory  and  febrile  conditions  of  the  sjstem. 
May  be  flavored  with  lemon-jniee  and  sagar. 

Batberry. — Astrinjrent.     Dose  of  tincture,  half  an  ounce. 

Bearberry  (Uval/rsi). — Astrinpent  and  tonic.  Given  in  diseactea  of  the  urinary 
organs  ofncarly  every  kind,  in  the  chronic  stage.  Dose:  of  the  powder, 
one  scruple  to  one  drachm,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Belladonna  (Detidly  Xir/hftihade). — Narcotic.  Used  in  neuralgia,  convulsions,  epi- 
lepsy, rhenmarism,  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  in  a  large  number  of  nervous 
and  painful  diseases. 

Belladonna  Plaster. — An  anodyne  plaster,  used  for  headache  and  other  pains. 

Benzoin. — The  juice  of  the  Stffrax  benzoin^  which  may  be  rarely  used.  Com- 
pound tincture.     Dose:  iialf  fluid  drachm  to  one. 

Bethroot  (TriUinm  Pendfifnm), — Astringent  and  tonic.  Dose:  of  infusion,  one  to 
five  ounces  ;   of  decoction,  two  to  three  ounces. 

Bismuth  {Subnitratf^  Snhcarhonntr.  Whitt  Oxide  of  IHsmuth), — A  tonic  and  anti- 
spasmodic. It  is  particularly  useful  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  diarrlicca.  When  there  is  an  aching  pain  of  the  stomach  it  is  a  very 
valuable  remedy.  Dose :  three  to  six  grams,  combined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  powdered  ginger,  three  times  a  day. 

Bitter  Orange  Pekl. — An  aromatic  tonic. 

Bitter  Root. — Laxative  and  diaphoretic.  Dose  of  solid  extract,  one  to  six 
grains. 

Blaok  Alder  {Prinon). — Tonic  and  a««tringent  Dose  of  tincture,  two  to  three 
drachms. 

BiTTKR  Sweet  (Dulcamara  Solnnum). — Narcotic  and  alterative.  Commonly  used 
in  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  scaly  kind.  Decoction^  in  which  form  it 
is  generally  used,  is  made  by  boiling  one  on^ce  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  until  there  is  left  but  a  pint  of  fluid.  Dose  of  this  is  two  to  four 
tablespoon fuls,  three  or  four  times  a  iay. 

Blackberry  Root  {Ruhus  ViUosus), — Tonic  and  astringent.  Employed  in  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Used  generally  in  the  form  of  a  aecocHonj  which  is  made  by 
boiling  one  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a 
pint    Dose  :  two  ounces,  several  times  a  day. 

Black  ConosH  (Cimicifii^  Racemnnn). — Used  in  rheumatism,  scute  and  chronic 
Dose  of  solid  extract,  three  to  six  grains ;  of  fluid  extract^  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm. 

Black  Oak  Bark. — Same  as  White  Oak  Bark. 

Blood  Root  {Sangmnaria  Canadensis). — Narcotic,  stimulant^  and  emetic.  This 
article  is  getting  into  very  general  use  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  rheu- 
matism, jaundice,  &c.  Generally  given  in  the  form  of  ttndure.  Dose 
of  tincture,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  three  times  a  day. 

Black  Willow  («STr/tJ5  Niffva). — A  tonic  Used  in  ague.  Doseofdecotion  of  the 
buds,  one  to  two  ounces. 

Blub  Ylaq  (Iris  Versicolor), — Cathartic  and  diuretic.  Dose:  of  fluid  extract,  ten 
to  fifty  drops;  of  the  tincture,  one  to  two  drachms. 

BoirBBST  {ThoTOwjhivori). — Diaphoretic  and  tonic.  Used  in  ague,  dyspepsia,  and 
general  debility.  Dose :  twenty  grains  in  powder,  three  times  a  day, 
or  it  may  be  given  in  infusion.  Infuse  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
Dose :  three  or  four  tablespoon  fuls.  A  safe  and  popular  domestic  remedy. 

BucHU  {Barosma), — Diuretic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  much  used  in  disorders  of  kid- 
ney. Do*se :  of  fluid  extract,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

BtroLB  Weed  (Lycopta  Virffiniais). — A  narcotic,  tonic,  and  astringent  Used  in 
consumption,  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  quieting  irritation  and  allaying 
cough.  Given  in  infusion,  which  is  made  by  infusing  one  ounce  of 
the  herb  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose :  the  whole  of  this  quantity 
daily. 

BtTRDOCK  (Lappa  Minor). — ^Diaphoretic  and  aperient.  Used  in  scrofulous, 
venereal,  curaneous,  gouty,  and  urinary  affections.  The  decoction  is 
made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  root,  seeds,  or  leaves  in  three  pinl« 
of  water  down  to  two      Dose  :  one  pint  daily. 
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BuROuiiDY  Pitch.— This  is  much  used  in  iflastera. 

Butterfly  Weed. — (See  Plewxsy  Root.) 

Butternut  (Juglans.  ]V?iite  Walnut). — Cathartic.  A  purgative.  Dose :  from  £▼• 
grains  to  twenty- five. 

Calamus  (Sweet  Flag). — An  aromatic     Dose :  one  scruple  to  one  drachm. 

Calomel.—  (See  Mercury.) 

Camphor. — A  diffusible  stimulant  in  moderate  doses;  in  larger,  a  narcotic 
This  remedy  is  given  advantageously  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid 
fever,  when  nervous  symptoms  predominate.  In  all  otlier  nervons 
diseases  it  is  often  useful.  As  a  liniment,  it  is  very  beneficial  in  local 
pains,  and  it  enters  into  the  combination  of  a  large  number  of  officinal 
preparations.     Dose :  two  to  ten  grains,  according  to  circumstances. 

Canada  Balsam. — Diuretic.     Dose :  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  in  emulsion. 

Canada  Fleabane  {Btngeron  Canadensis), — Diuretic  and  astringent^  used  in 
chronic  urethral  discharges.  Dose :  of  infusion,  one  to  three  ounces ;  of 
powder,  from  twenty  to  fifty  grains. 

Canblla. — A  mild  tonic,  used  in  dyspepsia. 

Cantharides. — (See  Spanish  Flies.) 

Caraway  Seeds  (Carum), — A  pleasant  stomachic  and  carminative.  Used  to 
relieve  flatulence,  &c.  Dose:  in  substance,  from  one  scruple  to  one 
drachm.     It  is  generally  used  combined  with  other  medicines. 

Cardamom  Seeds  {Cardamomtim). — A  stomachic  and  aromatic  like  the  preced- 
ing,  and  used  under  similar  circumstances  and  in  like  manner. 

Carolina  Pink. — (See  Pink  Root.) 

Carrot.— Stimulant:  and  diuretic.  Used  in  affections  of  the  kidneys  and 
dropsy.  Generally  given  in  infusion,  which  is  made  by  taking  an 
ounce  of  the  seeds  or  root,  and  infusing  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Dose :  a  pint  during  the  day.  Carrots  are  also  much  used  as  poultices 
in  foul  ulcers,  the  fcetor  of  which  they  are  thought  to  correct. 

Casoarilla  (Eletiteria). — Aromatic  and  tonic.  Used  in  dyspepsia,  chronic 
dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  &c  It  has  a  very  pleasant  odor.  Dose :  one 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  .several  times  a  day.  It  is  also  administered 
in  infusion,  tincture,  and  extract 

Castor  (Castoreum). — A  nervine.     Dose :  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Castor  Oil  (O/ewm  Ricini). — Mild,  but  effectual  cathartic.  Used  in  inflam- 
matory and  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  bowels  or  of  the  urinary  organs, 
in  diseases  of  infancy  and  cliildhood,  and  during  pregnancy  and  after 
delivery.  If  castor  oil  be  at  all  rancid,  it  is  very  acrimonious,  and 
causes  much  iirilation.  Dose :  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  It  is 
best  administered  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  to  which  some  aro- 
matic tincture  has  been  added. 

Cateohu. — Powerfully  astringent  and  gently  tonic.  Used  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  and  in  hemorrhages  unaccompanied  witli  excitemenu 
Dose :  ten  grains  to  thirty.  fi*eqiiently  repeated.  It  is  best  adminis- 
tered with  sugar,  gum  arabic,  and  water. 

Catsip  (Caiaria). — Used  in  colic  and  nervousness,'  Dose:  of  infusion,  one  to 
three  ounces ;  of  fluid  extract,  one  to  four  drachms. 

Caustic  Potash. — "Made  by  evaporating  the  officinal  liquors  and  running  the 
melted  potash  into  moulds ;  very  deliquescent;  soluble  in  less  than  its 
weight  of  water."   Used  as  caustic  . 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum). — A  powerful  stimulant  Used  in  dyspepsia  de- 
pendent on  debility  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  tonic 
medicines.  Its  most  important  application  is  in  malignant  sore  throat 
and  scarlet  fever.  The  following  is  the  formula  as  it  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  these  cases.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powdered  pepper 
^nd  a  teaspoonfiil  of  table  salt  are  infused  for  an  hour  in  one  pint  of 
equal  parts  of  boiling  water  and  vinegar.  It  is  then  to  be  strained. 
Dose :  a  tablespoonful  every  half  hour.  This  infusion  is  also  used  ai 
a  gargle  at  the  same  time.  Dose :  of  the  powder,  is  five  to  ten  grains, 
given  in  pill. 
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OnrrAURT,  Amkrioan. — Stomachic,  tonic,  and  febrifiige.  Used  in  dyspepsia^ 
fever  and  &f^e,  remittent  fevers,  and  as  a  tonic  during  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases.  It  is  generally  given  in  infusions,  made  by  pour- 
ing a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  herb.  Dose:  of  infusion, 
two  fluid  ounces,  frequently  repeated. 

Chalk,  Prepared. — An  antaoid.  Used  to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  diarrhoea,  in  the  form  of  mixture,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed an  acid  ^s  causing  the  irritation.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from  ten  to 
forty  grains.     Dose  o^  chalk  mixture^  a  tablespoonful,  oflen  repeated. 

Chamomile  Flowers  {Anthemis  Nohilis). — Aromatic  and  bitter  tonic.  Used 
chiefly  in  dyspepsia  depending  on  debility  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it 
is  very  efficacious.  It  is  generally  given  in  infusion,  which  is  made  by 
takiner  two  drachms  of  chamomile,  and  boiling  water  half  a  pint,  in- 
furtmg  for  twenty  hours,  and  straining.  Dose :  of  infusion,  one  to  two 
ounces,  several  times  a  day. 

Charcoal  (Carbo  Ligni). — Antiseptic.  Used  in  indigestion,  heartburn,  bad 
breath,  and  also  in  poultices  that  are  applied  to  ulcers.  Dose :  from  one 
to  three  drachms. 

Chirkt  Bark,  wild. — Tonic  and  sedative.  This  is  ft  remedy  that  has  become 
very  popular  in  the  hectic  fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption.  It  is  also 
used  in  ague,  dyspepsia.  &c.  Dose:  of  powder,  thirty  grains  to  one 
drachm.  It  is  better  given  in  infusion.  Take  of  the  bark,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  cold  water,  one  pint.  Let  it  infuse  for  twelve  hours, 
and  strain.  Dose:  of  infusion,  three  or  four  fluid  ounces,  several  times 
a  day. 

Chlorine  Water. — Antiseptic.  Locally  to  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  in  putrid  sore 
throat.     A  valuable  disinfectant 

Chloroform  {Chhroformum). — Used  to  produce  unconsciousness  in  surgical  ope- 
rations. About  a  teaspoonful  is  required;  sometimes  much  less. 
Should  only  bemused  by  surgeons.  Used  internally  for  headaches, 
neuralgia,  «c.     Doses  of  from  ten  to  fifty  drops. 

Cinnamon. — A  very  grateful  aromatic.  It  is  generally  used  in  combination  with 
other  medicmes.     Dose,  in  powder,  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

Citrate  of  Potash. — A  sedative  and  diaphoretic.  Dose:  five  to  twenty-five 
grains. 

Cleavers  {Oalium). — Diuretic.  Used  in  disorders  of 'the  urethra  and  kidneys. 
Dose :  of  infusion,  one  to  four  fluid  ounces. 

Cloves  ( CaryophyUus  Aromaticus), — Stimulant  and  stomachic.  Used  in  flatu- 
lence and  defective  digestion.     Dose :  five  grains  to  ten,  in  ppwder. 

Cod- Liver  Oil  (Oleum  Morrhuce). — A  tonic  and  alterative.  Used  in  consump- 
tion and  scrofula.     Dose :  a  tablespoonful. 

OoLCHiouM  (Oucumis  Colcocynthia.  Meadow  Saffron). — Cathartic  and  sedative. 
Used  with  great  success  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  seldom  giv^n 
in  substance.  The  wine  is  most  employed.  Dose  of  the  wine  is  from 
thirty  drops  to  two  drachms.  Small  doses  should  be  administered  to 
commence  with. 

Collodion. — This  is  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  aether.  Used  to  form  a  thin  skin 
*  over  raw  surfaces. 

CoLOOYNTH. — A  powerfiil  cathartic.  A  form  known  as  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynih  is  an  excellent  purgative,  and  much  used.  The  dose  of  this 
extract  is  five  to  fifteen  grains,  according  to  the  effects  desired. 

Coltsfoot  {Farfdra  Twunlago), — Expectorant  Used  in  coughs  and  consumption. 
Q-enerally  given  in  infusion,  made  by  infiising  one  ounce  in  one  pint 
of  water.     Dose :  teacupfiil,  often  repeated. 

CoLUMBo  (Cocadus  Palmatiu), — Tonic.  One  of  the  best  tonics  we  possess  after 
acute  diseases.  It  is  used  in  hectic  fever,  and  combined  with  aromatics 
in  flatulent  bowels.  Dose,  in  powder,  firom  ten  to  ^thirty  grains,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Infiision  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  administer 
it 

CtoPAiB4. — Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  laxative.  Used  in  whites,  gleet^  duronio  dj« 
65 
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eenterj,  chronio  cough«|  chronic  inflammatioD  of  the  bladder,  wni 
especially  in  goDorrhoMk  Doee :  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  three  times  a 
day.  It  is  very  nauseous,  and  therefore  is  best  mixed  with  gum  muci- 
lage and  aromatic  water,  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  its  ta^te. 

CoMPOuNp  Spirit  or  Ether  {HoffmatCs  Anodyne). — A  mild  anodyne  and  nervouf 
stimulant     Used  to  promote  sleep  and  relieve  pain. 

OopPiBAB.— (See  Iron.) 

Copper,  Sulphate  (Cuprt  Sulpheu), — ^In  small  dosesL  tonic  and  astringent;  in 
large,  emetic  It  is  employed  very  successrully  in  obstinate  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhcea.  Dose :  as  a  tonic,  one  quarter  to  one  grain ;  as  an 
emetic,  from  two  to  five  grains.     In  large  doses  it  is  a  poison. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.— (See  Mercury  J) 

Cotton  {Oo9sypium). — Used  in  burns.     It  is  applied  in  layers  over  the  bum. 

cJowHAOE,  or  Uowitch  (Mucuna  Pruriena), — Vermifuge.  Used  to  destroy  worms 
in  the  bowels.  For  mode  of  administering  and  its  dose,  see  Anthd^ 
mintics^  under  the  head  of  '^  Prescription^,'^ 

oRAWLBY. — Diaphoretic.    Dose  is  from  Bfteen  to  twenty-five  grains. 

Cream  of  Tartar. — A  cathartic  an6  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  dropsy,  and  in  soire 
febrile  complaints,  and  combined  with  sulphur  in  pilesi  Dose :  as  a 
cathartic,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  one  or  two  drachms  will 
act  as  an  aperient.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  molasses  when  it  is 
administered. 

Craxebbill  {Oeranium  Af<iculatum),'-TA,  powerful  astringent.  Used  lu  diar> 
rhosas,  and  all  chronic  discharges.  A  very  popular  medicine  and  a 
very  good  one,  and  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  when  an  astHngeut 
is  required.  It  is  best  given  in  decoction.  Boil  an  ounce  qf  the  root 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pinu  Dose:  from  two  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  four  times  a  day. 

CkmxBOTH  (Creaaotum). — Antiseptic,  etc.  Used  in  diarrhcBa.  in  chronic  in  flan:  • 
mations  of  mucous  membranes,  to  check  vomiting.  Dose :  from  one  ta 
three  drops  in  pill,  or  largely  diluted  in  water.  Carbolic  acid  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  creasote. 

Oroton  Oil  (Oleum  TigUi,)'^A  powerful  purgative.  It  acts  with  great  rapidity. 
It  is  generally  used  in  obstinate  constipation,  when  other  medicines 
have  failed.  Dose :  one  or  two  drops,  mixed  with  crumba  of  bread 
and  made  into  a  pill. 

CuBEBS  (Cubebce). — Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Used  in  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.  Dose:  In  powder,  one  to  three  drachms,  repeated  four  times  a 
day. 

OuLVBB'fl  Root. — Tonic  and  laxative.  It  is  also  supposed  to  act  on  the  liver. 
Leptandrin  is  made  from  it.  (See  Leptandrin.)  Dose  :  of  leptandrin, 
one-auarter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain ;  of  the  fluid  extract^  from  one 
scruple  to  one  dradim. 

Cuoumbeb  Tree  {Magnolia), — Gently  stimulant,  aromatic,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic. 
Used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  in  ague.  Dose,  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm  to  one  drachm. 

Dandelioh  {Taraocaeum). — Diuretic  and  laxative.  Used  with  much  benefit  in 
disorder  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  It  promotes  the  secretion  of  bile. 
It  is  usually  given  in  decoction.  Two  ounces  of  fresh,  or  one  ounce  of 
dried  root^  sliced,  is  to  be  boiled  with  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a 
pint     Dose :  four  tablespoonfuls,  three  times  a  day. 

Deadly  Niohtshade.— (See  Belladonna.) 

Dboootions. — These  are  made  by  boiling  vegetable  substances  in  water.  This 
should  be  done  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  average  proportion  is  about 
one  ounce  of  the  ve^table  substance  to  one  pin^  of  water.  The  di& 
ference  between  infusions  and  decoctions  is,  that  the  former  are  mad« 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  substance  and  allowing  it  to  $tan<f 
untd  it  cools,  and  the  latter  by  actually  boiling  the  substance. 

Dewberry  Root. — Used  like  Blackberry  Roof^  which  see 

DfoiTAUS  {Purfk  /ba^2(>v«).— Diuretic,  sedative,  and  narcotic.    Used  in  drofiiyi 
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»  consumption^  disease  of  the  heart,  epilepsy,  spasmodic  asthma,  &c. 

Dose  of  the  powder  is  one  frrain,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a 
powerful  medicine,  and  its  effects  must  be  closely  watched. 

Dock,  Yellow,  and  Water. — Tonic  and  astringent  Used  very  much  in  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  The  two  kinds  possess  similar  properties,  and  are 
used  alike.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  dried  root, 
or  two  ounces  of  fresh,  in  a  pint  of  water,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  which 
may  be  given,  at  a  dose,  four  times  a  day. 

Doo-wooD  Bark  {Comus  Florida). — Tonic  and  astringent.  Used  sometimes 
as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  ague.  Administered  commonly  in 
decoction.  Take  of  the  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce;  water,  one  pint  Boil 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  Dose:  four  tablespoonfuls,  four 
times  or  oftener.  during  the  day. 

Dover's  Powder.  {Ipecacuanhce  ef  opti  compantus,) — Composed  of  ipecac,  opium, 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  Diaphoretic  and  soporific.  Dose:  five  to  ten 
grains. 

Elaterium. — (See  Wild  Cucumber.) 

Elder  Berries  {Sambueus). — Diaphoretic  and  aperient  Used  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic, and  eruptive  diseases.  Dose :  of  the  dried  juice,  from  one  drachm 
to  half  an  ounce. 

K'.ecampane  Root  (Inula). — Tonic,  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  Much  used 
formerly  in  suppressed  menstruation,  and  is  now  often  employed  in 
diseases  of  the  skin.  Dose  of  the  powder  is  one  scruple  to  one  drachm. 
The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  the 
dose  of  which  is  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls,  three  times  a  day. 

IlKX>T  (Spurred  Rye), — This  medicine  is  specific  in  its  action.  It  is  almost 
wholly  employed  as  a  stimulant  to  the  womb  for  promoting  contraction 
durinj?  and  directly  after  labor.  It  has  also  been  employed  successfully 
to  check  internal  bleedings.  Dose  in  powder,  to  a  woman  in  labor,  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  twenty  minutei,  until  its 
effects  are  manifested,  or  until  a  drachm  has  been  given. 

£leotricity. — A  stimulating  tonic.  (See  Electrization^  wneral  Electrization^ 
Localized  Electrization^  Galvanization^  Faradaization,)  Used  in  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  neuralgia,  nervous  exhaustion,  diseases  of  women,  St. 
Vitufl's  dance,  sleeplessness,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  etc  Used  in  surgery 
in  the  form  of  galvano-cautery. 

Ether. — Used  chiefly  to  produce  insensibility  in  surgical  operations.  "IntemaUy 
used  as  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant  in  sudden  prostration ;  as  an 
anodyne  stimulant  in  colic.  Dose:  half  to  one  fluid  ounce,  given  with 
cold  water.  Externally,  when  allowed  toevaporatej)roduce8cold;  when 
confined  to  the  skin,  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne  eflect" 

Fkhitkl  Seed. — A  pleasant  aromatic  Much  used  to  correct  tlie  harshness  and 
griping  operations  of  other  medicines.  Dose:  twenty  to  thirty  grains, 
of  the  bniised  or  powdered  seed. 

Fever  Few  (Pyrtthriim), — A  tonic  and  nervine  Dose  of  infusion,  one  to  four 
ounces. 

PiowoRT. — Diuretic  and  alterative    Dose  of  infusion,  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Flaxseed. — Infuttion  used  as  a  demulcent  and  diluent  in  affections  of  the  kid- 
ney. ''  The  mucilage  should  be  made  by  putting  the  seed  in  a  little  bag, 
one  ounce  to  one  quart,  in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  «tmm«r,  but  not 
boil.     Lemon-juice  and  sugar  may  be  added. 

Fleabane. — A  diuretic.  Used  in  dropsy.  Highly  esteemed  by  some  practition- 
ers for  this  purpose.  Administered  in  decoction,  made  by  boiling  one 
ounce  in  a  pint  of  water.     Dose :  a  wine-glassful,  every  three  hours. 

FokCLOVE. — (See  Digitalis.) 

Gamsooe. — A  powerful  cathartic,  sometimes  employed  in  dropsy,  generally  com- 
bined with  other  strong  purgatives;  alone,  it  is  seldom  used.  Dose: 
from  two  to  six  grains. 

OiLUC  Aril). — "  Prt''ernble  to  tannic  acid  in  hemorrhages  from  some  remote 
organ,  to  which  aecess  is  to  be  had  only  through  the  blood  (as  in  bsm*- 
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tuna,  Its&moptysis,  &cJ)yBS  it  is  believed  to  enter  that  fluid  more  readily 
Dose  :  five  to  twenty  grains,  in  powder  or  pill." 

Garlic  {Allium  Sativum). — Expectorant.  Dose :  from  one  scruple  to  two  drachms. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  feet  or  chest. 

Gentian  Root  (Oentiana  iJutea). — Tonic  It  is  much  used  when  a  mild  and 
agreeable  tonic  is  desired.  Dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  fortv 
grains.  The  tincture  or  infusion  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
administered. 

Ginger  {Zingiber)  — An  Excellent  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  frequently 
given  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  to  correct  other  medicines.  Dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  five  grains  to  twenty.  An  infusion  may  be 
made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  half  an  ounce  ot  the 
powder  or  bruised  root,  the  dose  of  which  is  two  to  four  tablespoonfuU. 

Ginseng  {Panax), — Stimulant.     Dose  of  root,  from  five  to  fifty  grains 

Glauber's  Salt. — (See  JSoda.) 

Glycerine. — The  sweet  portion  of  oils.  Much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies, 
especially  for  applications  to  mucous  membranes. 

Gold,  Chloride  of. — This  is  used  by  some  in  aflections  of  the  liver,  syphilis,  and 
rheumatism.  Dose  is  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  in 
pill.  The  ointment  of  chloride  of  gold  is  sometimes  applied  to  rheu* 
matic  joints. 

Golden-rod.— Aromatic  and  canninative.  Used  in  flatulence,  &c.  It  is  gener- 
ally given  in  infusion — one  pint  of  water  to  the  ounce  of  leaves.  Dose : 
two  ounces. 

Golden  Seal  {BydrasHs  Canadmsia).  —  A  tonic.  Used  in  fevers,  dysentery, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.  Dose  ot  hydrastin^  which  is  made  fix>m  it,  is  fhun 
one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  four  grains ;  dose  of  tincture,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces. 

Gold  Thread  Root. — Tonic.  Useful  whenever  a  tonic  is  needed,  especially 
after  fevers.  Dose  of  the  powder,  ten  to  thirty  grains.  A  tincture 
may  be  made  by  adding  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  to  an  ounce  of  the 
root,  the  dose  of  which  is  a  teaspoonfuL 

GuAiAO. — Stimulant  and  diaphoretia  Used  much  in  rheumatism,  gout,  second- 
ary syphilis,  scrofula,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  suppressed  menstrua- 
tion. Dose,  in  powder,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  gruns;  of  the  tincture,  one 
to  three  teaspoon fuls. 

Gum  Ammoniac — (See  Ammoniac) 

Gum  Arabic — This  is  ifsed  to  make  mucilage.  It  is  an  exceUent  vehicle  for 
otiier  medicines,  especially  those  of  an  iriitating  character. 

Gum  Hemlock. — Used  for  plasters. 

Hardhack  Root. — ^Tonic  and  astringent  Used  in  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,* 
/dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  many  other  astringents 
in  ordinary  cases.  A  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root 
in  a  pint  of  water,  the  dose  of  which  is  one  to  two  ounces,  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Hellebore,  Black.— Powerful  cathartic.  Used  in  dropsy,  and  in  promoting  the 
pionthly  discharge  of  females,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  It  has 
been  used  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the  skin.  Dose :  of  tincture, 
one  to  two  drachms ;  of  powder,  five  to  fifteen  grains,  as  a  cathartic. 

Helonias. — Diuretic  and  tonic.  Dose :  of  the  fluid  extract,  one  to  two  drachms : 
of  hdonin,  which  is  made  from  it,  the  dose  is  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  tn 
a  grain. 

Hemlock  rCbntum). — A  narcotic  Used  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  chronic 
rneumatism,  neuralgia,  chronic  coughs,  &c  Dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  three  or  four  grains  twice  a  day.  As  the  system  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  necessary  gradually  to  increase  the  dose, 
that  its  effects  may  be  maintained. 

HiNBAinB  {Hyosciamus  Niger), — A  narcotic,  acting  occasionally  on  the  skin,  or 
kidneys  and  bowels.  Used  in  all  kinds  of  painful  nervous  diseases, — in 
chrome  rheumatism,  chronic  coughs,  in  hystericSi  and,  in  short,  in  every 
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kind  of  case  in  which  opium  is  employed.  It  is  not  so  potent  as  opiuoL 
and  it  is  sometimes  borne  y^hen  opium  cannot  be  tolerated.  Dose  of 
powdered  leaves,  five  to  ten  grains.  Dose  of  the  tincture  is  a  teaspoon- 
ml  for  ordinary  effects. 

Hops  {Humulus  Lupulus). — Tonic  and  irarcotic.  Used  in  dyspepsia,  the  ner- 
vousness of  drunkards,  and  to  allay  pain.  They  may  be  used  in  an 
infusion,  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  half  an  ounce,  in 
the  dose  of  four  tablespoonfuls  four  times  a  day.  Dose  of  the  tincture 
is  half  a  teaspoonful  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

HoRiBOUND  {Marrubium  Vulgare). — Tonic.  Used  much  in  common  practice  in 
coughs,  colds,  &c.,  and  in  causes  of  debility.  Grenerally  given  in  infu- 
sion, made  with  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose: 
a  wine-glassful  several  times  a  day. 

HoRSEMiNT  (Monarda  Puiictata), — Diuretic,  carminative.  Used  for  flatulence. 
Dose:  of  the  oil,  from  one  to  four  drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Horseradish  (Armoracia), — Anti-pcurvy  medicine.  Stimulant  Used  in  the 
form  of  infusion.     Dose :  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Hydranoka. — Diuretic.     Dose :  of  fluid  extract,  one  drachm. 

HVORIODATK  OF  POTASSA. (ScO  PotflSSlum.) 

Hyssop. — Carminative  and  tonic.  Used  in  coughs.  Dose  of  infusion,  one  to 
lour  ounces. 

Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  Islandica), — Tonic  and  demulcent  Used  for  Coughs. 
Dose :  of  decoction,  from  one  to  four  ounces. 

Indian  Turnip  {Arum  Tryphyllum). — Expectorant  Used  for  coughs  and  rheu- 
matism.    Dose:  of  the  root,  from  three  to  twelve  grains,  in  syrup. 

Iodide  of  ^otassfum. — The  action  of  this  salt  on  the  system  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  iodine.  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  tertiary  syphilis,  &c  Dose : 
five  to  niYeen  grains,  in  water.  It  should,  a.<^  a  rule,  be  taken  af\:er 
meals. 

Iodine  (Jodium), — Special  stimulant  of  the  glandular  system.  Used  in  glandu- 
lar enlargements;  scrofula  of  every  variety;  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  ovaries ;  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  consumption. 
As  an  ointment,  it  is  applied  to  many  diseases  of  the  skin,  enlarged 
glands,  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  <tec.  It  is  not  administered  in 
substance.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  five  to  twenty  drops,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  syrup.  The  iodide  of 
potassium  is  generally  employed  in  preference,  to  this  preparation. 

ipecacuanha. — In  larjre  doses,  emetic;  in  smaller,  diaphoretic  and  expectorant; 
and  in  minute  doses  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach.  As  an 
emetic  it  is  preferable  to  all  others  when  there  is  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  or  for  children  and  persons  who  are  feeble.  It  may  be  given 
in  very  large  doses  without  causing  any  dangerous  consequences.  In 
small  doses,  especially  when  combined  with  opium,  it  acts  with  great 
certainty  on  the  skin.  It  appears  to  possess  some  specific  tendehcy  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  by  which  their  secretions  are  improved.  It 
has  been  used  with  much  success  in  dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  and  it 
is  an  admirable  expectorant,  not  always  by  increasing  expectoration, 
but  by  bringing  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs  to  the  condition  of 
health.  Dose :  as  an  emetic,  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be 
repeated  in  twenty  minutes;  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant^  half  to 
one  grain,  every  three  hours. 

Irish  Moss. — **  A  sear. weed  growing  on  the  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Europe,  Odor  and  taste  feeble;  yields  to  boiling  water. 
Used  as  demulcent  article  of  diet  in  various  inflammatory  affection?. 
Decoction,  half  ounce  to  one  quart  Dose:  one  fluid  ounce  to  three, 
every  three  or  four  hours." 

Ibov  {Ferrum). — The  general  effects  of  all  the  different  preparations  of  iron 
employed  for  medical  purposes  are  powerfully  tonic,  exciting  the  pulse, 
increasing  the  secretions,  and  adding  to  tlie  coloring  material  of  the 
blood.   They  are  used  in  most  female  affections  that  are  characterized  bj 
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paleness  and  debility,  in  all  exhausting  discharges,  in  restoring  the  mn- 
strual  evacuation,  in  scrofula,  ricke^,  neuralgria,  &c.  Iron  should  not  be 
employed  when  active  inflammation  exists,  nor  in  diseases  of  excitements 

Iroit,  Black  Oxide  of. — Possesses  the  general  properties  described  above  n 
belonging  to  iron.  Dose :  fpom  fiye  to  twenty  grains,  three  times  a 
day. 

Iron,  Precipitated  Carboxatb  of. — This  is  a  very  mild  and  excellent  prepara- 
tion. Dose  :  as  a  tonic  and  for  ordinary  ca^es,  five  to  twenty  grains; 
in  neuralgia,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  or  more,  three  times  a  day.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  add  a  few  grains  of  ginger  and  a  g^in  or  two  of 
rhubarb  to  each  dose.     It  may  be  administered  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

Iron,  Ammonio -Citrate  of. — Another  agreeable  preparation  that  is  getting  into 
very  general  use,  as  it  answers  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  iron,  while 
it  is  less  offensive  to  the  palate  than  most  of  the  others.  Dose :  five 
to  eight  grains,  always  in  solution. 

Iron,  Ammonio-Tartratb  of. — This  preparation  is  nearly  void  of  all  astrinffency, 
and  is  more  agreeable  to  tlie  taste  than  many  others.  Dose:  five  to 
eight  grains, *in  powder,  pill,  or  solution. 

Iron,  Iodide  of. — This  preparation  is  better  suited  to  scrofula,  and  other  cases  in 
which  iodine  is  indicated,  combined  with  a  tonic  Dose :  two  to  five 
grains,  gradually  increased,  three  times  a  day. 

Iron,  the  Muriate  Tinoture  of. — Strongly  astringent  Used,  in  addition  to  the 
common  purposes,  in  afiections  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  the  chronic 
mucous  discharges  of  females,  and  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the 
kidneys  and  blfKlder.  Dose :  ten  to  thirty  drops,  graduMly  increased 
to  one-drachm,  in  a  little  water.  ^ 

Other  and  recent  preparations  of  iron  are  the pyi'ophogphiue ;  ciircUe  of 
iron  and  quinine;  iodide^  lactate,  and  powder  of  iron;  iairtraU  of  iron  and 
potaah. 

Jalap. — An  active  cathartic,  causing  watery  stools.  It  is  usually  combined  with 
other  cathartics,  as  calomel,  for  bilious  fevers ;  and  cream  of  tartar,  for 
dropsy.     Dose :  in  powder,  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

James'  Powder. — (See  Antimonud  Powder^ 

Jamestown  Weed. — (See  Thorn  Apple.) 

Jerusalem  Oak. — (See  Wormseed,) 

Juniper  Berries. --Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Used  in  dropsy,  disease  of  the  blad- 
der, and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Best  given  in  iniusion,  which  is  made  by 
pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  berries. 
Dose :  the  pint  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Kameela. — The  powder  and  hairs  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  Bottlera  tine- 
toria  of  Southern  Asia.  A  light,  finely-granular,  brownish-red  powder, 
with  little  smell  or  taste,  producing  some  acrimony  in  the  mouth ;  con- 
tains a  crystallizable  principle — rottlerin;  active  principle,  a  resin. 
Used  against  the  tape- worm  in  doseof  one  drachm  to  three,  in  emulsion 
or  tincture. 

Kino. — An  intense  astringent.  Used  in  chronic  dysentery,  whitea,  and  in  hem- 
orrhages, when  there  is  no  excitement.  It  is  generally  combined  with 
opium,  chalk  mixture,  &c.  Dose :  of  the  powder,  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains.    It  may  be  given  in  infusion. 

Kousso. — The  flowers  and  unripe  fruit  of  Brayera  Anthehnintica  of  Abyssinia. 
Greenish  yellow ;  odor  fragrant;  taste  slight  at  first,  aflerwards  acrid, 
disagreeable.  Given  in  cases  of  tape-worm,  in  half-an-ounce  dose, 
mixed  with  water. 

Laotcoarium. — The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Lactuca  so^mhi,  or  garden  lettuce,  a 
brownish  solid,  with  somewhat  resinoid  fracture,  .  It  has  been  thought 
to  resemble  opium  in  its  action  on  the  economy,  except  in  its  not  pro- 
ducing constipation.  Its  action  is,  however,  very  uncertain.  Dose: 
ten  to  fifteen  grains.  Syrup  (one  ounce  to  one  pint)  sometimes  used  as 
aii  anodyne  vehicle  in  cough  mixtures.  Dose :  two  fluid  drachms  te 
half  a  fluid  ounce. 
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Lados*  Supper  (Cypripedium  Pvhtacens). — Nervine  and  tonia  Dose:  of  tinctur^ 
hair  an  ounce  tx>  an  ounce. 

Laudanum.— (See  Opium,) 

Lavender. — An  aromatic  and  stimulant  It  is  generally  used  to  render  othei 
medicinei^  more  ^^rateful,  and  in  perfumery. 

Lead,  Sugar  of  (Plumbi  Acetati). — Powerfully  astringent  and  sedative.  Used 
in  bleedinp^s  fiom  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  womb  (in  which  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy)  ;  in  clironic  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  infantum, 
and  AMHtic  chr»lera.  It  sometimes  has  been  known  to  cause  painters* 
colic  and  Jettd  pahy  when  long  continued.  It  is  nearly  always  com- 
bined^witli  opium.  Dose  :  one  to  two  grains  in  pill,  which  may  be  re- 
peated every  two  or  three  hours. 

Lettuce  {Luctuca  Sdtioa)  — A  narcotic.  It  lulls  pain  and  produces  sleep.  Iti 
action  is  much  like  that  of  opium,  without  affecting  the  head,  or  caus- 
ing constipution,  like  that  (lrn<r.  It  is  mostly  used  to  allay  cough  and 
quiet  nervous  excitement.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  extract,  the  dose  of 
which  is  two  grain.s. 

Liquorice. — Demulcent.     Used  for  coujrliR,  combined  with  other  medicines. 

Lime  (Cah). — There  are  several  preparations  of  this  alkaU  employed  in  medi- 
cine.    It  is  generally  used  to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Lime,  Carbonate  of  {Chalk). — An  antacid.  Nearly  always  given  combined 
with  other  medicines.  It  is  much  used  in  chalk  mixture.  Dose:  from 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

JjME  Water  {Aqria  Cakin). — Antacid,  tonic,  and*  astringent  Used  in  dys- 
pepsia, with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoea,  sick  stomach;  and  exter- 
nally as  a  wash  to  eruptions,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  When  employed  inter- 
nally, it  is  best  given  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  which 
quite  conceals  its  disagreeable  taste.  Dose:  two  to  four  ounces,  seve- 
ral times  a  day.  For  nausea,  a  tablespoon ful,  mixed  with  milk,  may 
be  given  every  fifteen  minuU^s. 

Limb,  Chlorinated. — One  of  the  be«t  of  disinfectants. 

Liverwort  {Hepatica  Americana). — Mild  tonic,  astringent,  and  diuretia  Much 
used  in  bleeding  from  the  lungs,con8umption,cough,  and  liver  complaints 
It  may  be  drank  in  infusion,  in  any  quantity,  as  a  common  beverage. 

Lobelia  {Lobelia  Inflata.  Indian  Tobacco),  — Emetic^  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
and  sometimes  cathartic.  It  has  been  much  used  in  coughs,  asthma, 
whooping  cough,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup.  Dose  of  the  powder, 
five  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  seldom  given  in  this  form,  the  tincture 
being  much  more  agreeable.  This  is  made  by  taking  four  ounces  of  lo- 
belia and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  leaving  them  to  stand  together 
fourteen  days,  and  then  straining.  Dose :  toirty  drops  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Loowood  {Hasmatoxylon  CampKhianum'), — xV  plea^jant  astringent.  Used  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and  in  the  chronic  bowel  com- 
plaints of  3'oung  children.  It  is  a  very  good  remedy,  and  much  em- 
ployed. The  decoction,  in  which  form  it  is  best  given,  is  made  of  one 
ounce  of  rasped  logwood,  and  two  pints  of  water  boiled  to  one  pint. 
The  dose  is  four  tablespoonfuls ;  for  a  child  two  years  of  age^  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  several  times  a  day. 

Magnesia,  Calcined. — This  is  used  for  tlie  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 

Magnesia,  Carbonate  of. — An  antacid.  Used  in  sour  stomach.  By  combin- 
ing with  the  acid  in  the  stomach  it  is  slightly  purgative.  Dose :  half 
a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  and  a  little 
syrup. 
Maoihsia,  Sulphate  or  (JSpaom  Salia), — An  excellent  cathartic,  producing 
watery  stools,  without  pain  ;  used  generally  in  inflammatory  diseases 
and  fevers.  Dose :  one  ounce,  or  more. 
Male  Fern  {Aspidium  Filix  Mas), — Tonic  and  astringent  It  has  had  a  high 
reputation  for  destroying  worms,  especially  the  tape- worm.    Dose  of 
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the  powder  m  from  one  to  three  dr&chms,  to  be  given  with  mo 
every  morning  and  evening,  for  one  or  two  successive  days.  It  is  < 
tomary  to  administer  a  brisk  cathartic  directly  aflerwards. 
Mallows  {Althea). — Used  in  colds,  dysenteries,  and  complaints  of  the  kidoeys 
and  bladder,  for  its  demulcent  properties.  The  decoction  may  be  drank 
in  any  quantity. 
Mandrakk  (Podophyllum), — Cathartic,  used  to  operate  on  the  hver  as  a  substitute 
for  calomel.  Dose  of  tl*e  podophyUin — which  is  the  active  piinciple — 
from  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Dose:  of  fluid  extract,  half 
a  drachm  to  oue  drachm  ;  of  tincture,  one  to  three  drachms. 

Manna. — A  mild  laxative,  but  producing  sometimes  flatulence.  It  is  usually 
given  to  children  and  pregnant  women.    It  is  commonly  combined  with 

*  seima,  rhubarb,  salts,  &c.,  the  taste  of  which  it  conceals.     Dose  :  from 

one  to  two  ounces ;  for  children,  oue  to  two  drachms.     It  'may  be  dis- 
solved in  water. 

Matico. — Styptic.  Leaves  are  used  to  stop  bleeding.  Dose  :  of  tincture,  one 
drachm  to  one  ounce. 

May-Apple  Root. — An  active  cathartic.     It  acts  much  like  jalap,  and  is  gener- 
ally used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  fame  purposes.     Dose :  of 
f       powder,  ten  lo  twenty  grains.     There  is  also  an  extract. 

Mat  Wekd  (  Wild  Camomilt). — Given  in  nervous  diseases,  and  in  coughs  and 
colds,  to  produce  perspiration.  It  may  be  drauk  in  infusion  freely. 
Dose :  four  tablespoonfuls  sevend  times  a  day. 

Meadow  Saffron. — (See  Colcftkum.) 

Mercury  {Hydrargyrum).  Chlouidk  of  (Calomel), — Cathartic,  although  seldom 
employetl  alone.  It  stimulates  the  liver  and  every  secreting  organ  in 
the  body,  and  increases  their  action.  It  is  useful  in  bihous  fevers, 
jaundice,  bilious  colic,  dysentery  of  hot  climates,  and  indeed  in  nearly 
every  disease  in  which  there  is  a  derangement  of  the  secretioLS.  Dose: 
as  a  purgative^  from  live  to  fifteen  grains;  to  produce  a  constitutional 
effect,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  every  night,  followed  in  the  morning  by 
a  gentle  cathartic. 

Mercury,  Bichloride  of  {Corrogive  Snhliinate). — In  large  doses  it  act«  on 
the  bowels;  in  smaller,  it  produces  the  specific  action  of  all  the  mer- 
curial medicines.  It  is  less  Hable  to  salivate  than  calomel.  It  is  gener- 
ally used  internally  as  an  anti-venereal  combined  with  otlier  medicines, 
and  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  obstinate  chronic  rheumatism. 
Dose :  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day.     It  is  a  corrosive  poison  in  large  doses. 

Mbroury,  Pill  of  {Bhi^  mass). — This  is  one  of  the  mildest  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, and  is  commonly  used  to  obtain  the  alterative  effects.    Dose:  one 
Eill  of  five  grams  may  be  given  night  and  morning,  with  an  occasional 
ixative. 

Mercury  with  Chalk  — This  is  also  a  very  mild  combination.  It  is  generally 
given  to  children,  and  to  persons  of  irritable  bowels.  Dose  :  for  a 
child,  five  grains,  twice  a  day,  mi«ed  with  thick  syrup.  None  of  the 
preparations  of  mercury  are  now  as  much  used  as  formerly. 

Mezereum^ — A  bark. — Stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

Milkweed* — Diuretrc  and  cathartic  Dose:  of  tincture,  one  to  three  drachms;  of 
infusion,  two  to  five  drachms. 

Monsel's  Salt.  (Jsed  to  stop  bleeding. — The  powder  is  applied  directly  to  the 
wound. 

Monk's-Hood. — (See  Aconite.) 

.VfoTHERWoRT  {Leonurus  Cardiaca). — Nervine.     Used  for   slee'plessness.     Dose: 
of  infusion,  from  one  to  four  ounces. 

Mountain  Laurel  {Kalmid).  —  Narcotic  and  sedative.  Used  for  neuralgia. 
Dose:  of  tincture,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

.Mri.LEiN  (Verbasrntn  Thapsus). — Demulcent.  Used  for  coughs  and  sore  throat. 
Dose  of  infusion,  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

MuBir. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.     Used  in  all  spasmodic  diseases,  and  in 
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typluiR,  when  there  is  twitching  and  tremors.  It  is  not  much  employed 
on  ntx'oimt  of  its  high  price.  Dose  :  ten  grains  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

llusrARi). — A  stimulant  Has  been  used  in  dyspepsia,  particularly  the  white 
mustard  seed,  taken  whole  in  the  quantity  of  a  taV»lespoonful,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Two  teaspoonl'jils  or  more  make  an  excellent 
emetic  in  cases  of  narcoiic  poisoning,  by  being  mixed  with  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water.  It  is  also  an  excellent  emetic  in  the  beginning  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  when  the  stomach  is  oppressed  with  undigested  food. 

Mtrrh. — Stimulant  tonic  Used  in  chronic  coughs,  consumption,  asthma,  and 
in  various  aflections  connected  with  disordered  function  of  the  womb. 
It  is  generally  combined  with  iron,  or  aloes,  or  other  medicines.  Dose: 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  lliere  is  a  large  number  of  fbrmulae  into 
which  it  en  tens  in  the  Pharmacopojia. 

Naphtha. — Used  chiefly  for  inhalations. 

NiTHATK  OK  Potash  (/*o/^<.w«  -V/Z/Yw.     Xftre). — A  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.     It 
is  used  in  active  lien)oiTha,L^es.  fevers,  and  all  disease^  of  excitement 
Dose:  (ivc  to  lifUn'n  grain^»,  dissolved  in  water. 

NrrRATE  OF  SiLVKK  (Arfjenti  Nitt-fts,  Lfinar  Caustic), — A  tonic  and  antispas- 
modic. It  lias  been  chiefly  t'n)ployed,  beneficially,  in  epilepsy  and 
dyy|H*psia.  wIhmi  there  is  irritation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  much  used  by 
sar«riMHis  rxu-rnally.  Dose  :  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased 
to  four  or  liv(>  grains,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  pill.  It  should  not  be 
conlinut'd  Iihi^'im-  than  two  months. 

NuTOALLS. — Pure  iL»*iriiiircjn!,.  Only  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tannic  acid. 
Doso:  of  powder,  len  to  twenty-live  grains. 

Nux  Vomica  {Strt/chuos  .V//r  Vomica), — Tonic.  Used  in  paralysis  and  de- 
bility. At  jiresent  v»M-y  nnicli  used,  especially  in  the  form  of  its  active 
principle — atrt/cJtnine.  Dose  of  strychnine,  from  one-tliirtieth  to  one- 
eigliiii  of  a  grain.  Dose  of  tincture,  from  five  to  ten  drops;  of  tluid  ex- 
tract, from  three  to  lifteen  drops. 

Oak  Bark. — xVstringent  and  tonic.  This  bark  is  obtained  from  the  white  oak. 
It  has  been  given  iinernally  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  hemorrhages 
when  there  is  no  excitement.  It  is  best  administered  in  a  decoction^ 
m:ule  by  boilinjr  one  ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of  water.  Dose:  two  to 
four  tablesp.>onfuls,  four  times  a  day.  It  is,  however,  generally  used 
trxternally.  and  as  injections  for  whites,  <fcc. 

Oil  OF  Amhkr — A  nei  vous  stimulant.  Used  in  hiccough,  hysteria,  whoopinc- 
cough,  and  convulsions  of  children.  Dose:  five  to  ten  drops,  in  emul- 
sion. 

Oil  ok  Anise. — Stimulanj.  This,  and  nearly  all  the  other  volatile  oils,  are 
chielly  used  to  flavor  or  to  improve  and  correct  the  griping  action  of 
other  remedies.  They  are  generally  useful  in  flatulence  and  pain  in  the 
stomach,  when  a  stimulant  is  required.     Dose:  five  to  ten  drops. 

Oil  ok  Cajeput. — Antispasmodic  and  stimulant  Used  for  hysteria,  cramp, 
colic,  &c.     Dose :  from  one  to  tour  drops  <m  sugar. 

Oil  ok  Cakaway. — Stimulsnt      Dose:  one  to  ten  drops. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon. — Stimulant  and  cordial.     Dose:  one  to  two  drops. 

Oil  of  Clovf». — Stimulant.     I)ose:,  two  to  six  drops. 

Oil  of  Jl'nipkr. — Stimulant  and  diuretic.  This  oil  is  used  sometimes,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  medicines,  in  dropsies  of  debilitated  subjects.  Dose: 
five  to  fifteen  drops,  three  times  a  day. 

Oil  of  Partridok  Berry.-— Stimulant.  Used  to  flavor,  having  that  of  winter^ 
ijvten. 

On.  OF  Pknsvroyal. — Stimulant,  &c.     Dose:  two  to  ten  drops. 

Oil  Of  Peppkrmint. — Dose :  one  to  three  drops.  Essence  of  peppermint  ii 
made  Irom  it     Dose:  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

Oil  of  Ruk. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Has  been  used  in  hysterics  and 
convulsions.     Dose:   two  to  live  drop.»<. 

Oil  of  Sa^atbas. — iStimulant)  &c    Much  used.    Dose :  two  to  ten  drops. 
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Oil  of  Savinb. — Stimulant    It  hiis  been  much  employed  by  empirics  to  i 

the  monthly  (lischar<rcs  of  females,  and  to  produce  abortion,  and  some- 
times with  laliil  consequences.     Dose:  two  to  five  drops. 

Oil  of  Turpkntink. — Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  and  vermifuge.  It  is 
used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  passa^^es,  and  in  whites,  gleet, 
ulcerations;  particularly  in  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  and  bleeding 
from  the  stomaeh  and  lungs.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  also  for  worms 
in  the  bowels;  and  «riven  conjoined  with  castor-oil,  when  free  purging 
is  desired,  will  he  of  much  advantage.  In  convulsions  it  is  ol\en  the 
best  remedy  we  possess,  in  which  case  it  may  be  used  as  au  injection ; 
hysterics  it  will  frequently  relieve  almost  instantly,  administered  in  the 
same  manner.  It  sometimes  occasions  much  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  if  ^iven  in  an  overdose.  Dose:  five  drops  to  twenty 
drops  as  a  diuretic;  as  a  vermifuge,  it  may  be  given  in  an  ounce  dose, 
As  au  injection,  an  ounce  may  be  used  with  starch -water,  &c. 

Ou.  or  ViTRiou — (StM»  .lr/(/,  Sulphuric.) 

Olivk  Oil  {Cjl^mn  OHoa).  Sometimes  given  internally,  as  nourishing  food,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Onion  {Allium  Cepa). — Roasted  onions  are  much  used  in  poultices,  and  are  ap* 
plied  to  the  feet,  to  boils,  ^1^ 

Opiitm. — A  stinmlnnt  and  nai*cotic.  It  is  impossible  here  to  allude  to  all  the 
diseases  in  which  this  dnie  has  been  found  serviceable.  There  is 
scarcely  any  malady  in  which,  imder  certain  conditions,  it  has  not 
been  useful.  Its  ntost  common  applications  are  to  allay  pain,  to  tran- 
quillize the  nervous  system,  and  to  produce  sleep.  If  given  in  small 
doses,  it  acts  as  a  decided  stimulant;  in  larger  doses  it  acts  as  a  sedative 
and  causes  sleep.  It  generally  causes  constipation,  and  in  chronic 
diarrhoeas  it  is  nuich  employed  to  reheve  the  [)ain  and  check  tlie  dis- 
charge. It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  rheumatism,  in  gout,  in  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  after  the  system  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  reducing;  in 
cholera,  in  spasmodic  aflections,  &c  Dose:, half  to  one  grain  is  the 
usual  quantity ;  of  laudanum,  twenty  drops.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  a 
very  large  number  of  preparations  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Oramoe  Flowkks. — Contain  volatile  oil.     Used  as  a  vehicle. 

Orange  Pkkl  {Avrantii  Cortex). — Carminative,  but  chiefly  used  to  flavor  other 
medicines.     Dose :  syrup  in  almost  any  quantity. 

Origanum. — A  popular  remedy  for  suppressed  menstruation.  The  oil  is  osed  for 
Hniments. 

Paregorio  Elixir  (Camphorated  Tincture  of  OpxwnC^  —  This  is  an  agreeable 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  and  much  used  to  quiet  cough,  to  relicTe 
pain  in  the  bowels,  and  is  given  to  infants  to  induce  sleep.  The  dose 
ibr  an  infant  is  from  five  to  twenty  drops ;  for  an  adult,  one  to  two 
teaspoon  fu  Is. 

Pareira — The  root  of  the  Pareira  brava  of  Soutli  America.  Similar  to 
buchu.     Dose :  one  fluid  ounce  to  two. 

Parsley  Root  (Petrottelinum  Sativum), — A{>erient  and  diuretic.  Used  in  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  and  in  dropsy.  It  is  well  spoken  of  by  high 
autliorities.  It  is  administered  in  mfusion.  Two  ounces  may  be  added 
to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three 
hours.     Dose:  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls,  frequently  repeated. 

Pennyroyal  (Hedeoma). — Stimulant  and  aromatic.  When  taken  as  a  warm 
tea  it  promotes  perspiration.  It  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  sick 
stomach,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  domestic  practice  to  promote  the 
monthly  discharge.  A  large  cupful  may  be  taken  at  bedtime  for  this 
purpose. 

Pepper,  Black. — A  warm  stimulant.  It  is  giren  in  debility  of  the  stomach, 
and  has  been  accounted  a  good  remedy  in  ague.  Dose :  five  to  twenty 
grains. 

Peppermint  (Mentha  Piperita). — ^A  stimulant  and  aromatic  It  is  usefiil  to  le- 
Ue\e  pains  in  tie  stomach  and  flatulence,  and  for  giving  an  agreeable 
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4aror  to  other  medicines.     It  may  be  given  in  infusion,  bat  the  essence 
or  oil  is  more  in  common  use. 

Pepkv. — Made  from  the  stomach  of  calf,  used  for  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea. 
Doso :  from  one  to  five  grains. 

"^KksmnoTf  (Dioipyros  Virqimana). — Astringent  Used  in  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea.    Dose :  of  infusion,  a  tablespoon fui. 

Peruvian  Bark  {Cinchona). — An  admirable  tonic  and  febrifuge.  There  is  no 
medicine  belonging  to  the  «lass  of  tonics  so  extensively  used  as  tlii?j. 
It  may  be  given  in  any  of  tlie  diseases  of  debility  in  which  tonics  ai-e 
indicated;  but  its  chief  value  is  derived  from  iU?  power  in  eheckini? 
fever,  especially  ague,  and  relieving  all  afi'ections  of  a  pfrioHirul 
character.  Dose:  in  ague,  one  drachm,  to  be  repeated  every  four^ 
hourn  during  the  intermission;  in  other  affections,  as  a  tonic,  ten  to 
thirty  grains.  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  which  is  prepared  from  it,  being 
so  much  more  convenient  to  administer,  has  nearly  superseded  its  em- 
ployment.    It  is  also  given  in  decoction,  infusion,  and  tincture. 

Pktrolkcm. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Used  externally  for  rheumatism  in  the 
form  of  liniment.    Used  for  tape-worm.    Dose:  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Phosphatk  of  Soda. — "  A  mild  saline.  Used  for  children  on  account  of  its  taste. 
Dose:  one  ounce.    May  be  given  in  broth  or  soup." 

Phosphori's. — Stimulating  tonic.  Chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  the  phosphate 
of  irorij  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  and  phosphoric  acid, 

Phosphatk  of  Iron.^Dosc:  from  one  to  three  grains.* 

PniK  Root  {Spigelia  Marylandiea,  Carolina  Pink). — A  vermifuge.  For  destroy- 
ing wonns  we  have  in  this  country  perhaps  no  remedy  equal  to  it. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  root  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  of  age,  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains ;  for  an  adult,  from  one  to  two  drachms,  to  be  re- 
peated moming  and  evening  for  several  successive  days,  after  which 
an  active  cathartic  should  be  administered.  It  is  more-  generally, 
however,  given  in  infusion,  for  a  form  of  which  see  Prescriptions^ 
under  the  head  of  *^  AnthdminticsJ* 

P1P8I88BWA  (Chimaphila  Umhdlata.  Winter  Oreen). — Diuretic,  astringent,  and 
tonic.  Used  m  dropsy,  and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  gravel, 
scrofula,  ulcers,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  very  popular  remedy, 
and  is  much  employed  in  all  the  empirical  preparations  recommended 
for  diseases  of  the  blood.  Its  flavor  is  particularly  pleasant.  The 
decoction  is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  fresh  leaves  with  three 
pints  of  water  down  to  a  quart. '  Dose :  a  teacupful  three  times  a  day. 

Plantain  (Plnntago). — The  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to  the  bites  of  insects. 

Plsurist  Root  (AscJepias  Tuherosa), — Expectorant  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  much 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  common  colds,  pleurisy,  con- 
sumption, and  other  affections  of  the  lungs;  alto  in  rheumatism,  in 
dysentery,  flatulence,  and  indigestion.  Decoction,  made  by  boiling  one 
ounce  in  a  quart  of  water ;  a  teacupful  may  be  taken  every  three 
hours,  until  it  produces  its  effects. 

Pripared  Oyster  Shell. — Pulverized.     About  same  as  prepared  chalk. 

Poison  Oak  (Rhus  Toxicodendron). — Used  for  chronic  rheumatism*  Dose  of 
tincture,  from  three  to  six  drops. 

Poke  Berrt  (Phytolacca  Deeandra), — It  is  purgative  and  emetic,  in  large  doses. 
Used  chiefly  in  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which  it  has  a  high  cnaracter. 
Generally  administered  in  tincture,  made  by  saturating  brandy  with  the 
berries.  Dose:  a  teaspoonful  thrice  daily.  Poke  berries  have  also 
been  used  externally  as  an  ointment  in  piles  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Potash,  Acetate  or. — Diuretic  and  cathartic.  Used  in  dropsies.  Dose:  one 
scruple  to  two  drachms. 

Potash,  Bicabbonatb  of. — ^An  antacid  and  diuretia  Used  in  acid  stomach,  and 
in  gravel  when  the  deposit  is  red  sand.  It  is  commonly  used,  also, 
for  making  an  effervescing  draught.    Dose :  ten  to  forty  grains. 

Potash,  Sulphate  or. — Cathartic.  Used  when  there  are  glandular  obstructions 
in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  children,  indicated  by  swelling.    It  ii 
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advantageous  to  combine  it  with  aloea,  rhubarb,  or  some  other  nmilar 
purgative.  Dose:  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  for  an  adult;  fiye  graiof 
to  ten  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  old. 

Potash,  Supertartrate  ok. — (See  Cream  of  Tartar,) 

Potassium,  Iodide  of  (ffydriodafe  of  Potash). — Used  in  cases  similar  to  those  in 
which  iodine  is  employed.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  admin- 
ister, and  therefore  more  generally  prescribed  for  internal  use.  Dose : 
one  to  two  grains,  dissolved  in  water,  twice  a  day,  in  all  scrofulous 
complaints  and  glandular  enlargements.  It  is  applied  externally  as  an 
ointment. 

PoTASSA  WITH  LiMR  (Vienna  Paste). — Made  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  potassa  and 
lime.     Used  as  a  caustic. 

Potassium,  Bromide. — Used  in  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  epilepsy,  insanity,  and 
nearly  all  nervous  disorders.  Dose :  from  five  grains  to  two  drachms, 
largely  diluted  in  water. 

Potash,  Liquor. — Used  as  an  antacid  in  dyspepsia,  and  for  inflammations  of - 
the  urethra.     Dose :  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  in  water. 

Potash^  Bitartratk,  or  Cream  of  Tartar. — Used  as  a  cooling  diuretic.  Dose : 
as  a  purgative,  one  to  two  ounces. 

Potash,  Chloratk  of. — Used  for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  throat.  Dose:  from>lve  to  twentif grains.  Usedae  a 
gargle  in  doses  of  one  drachm  to  one  ounce  of  water.  It  dissolves  best 
in  tepid  water.  • 

Prickly  Ash  (Xantfutxylum  Fraorineum), — A  stimulant  and  diaphoretia  Used 
in  chronic  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Dose:  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm,  in  powder,  three  times  a  day. 

PuccooN. — (See  Bho<l  Root.) 

Pumpkin  Seeds. — Used  for  worms,  and  especially  for  the  tape-worm.      Dose  of 
,  the  infusion,  as  much  as  the  patient  will  drink ;  dose  of  the  oil^  from  five 
to  ten  drops. 

Quassia. — A  tonic.  Used  when  a  mere  tonic  is  required,  in  dyspep«a  and  in 
the  debility  succeeding  fevers.  Given  in  infusion,  which  is  made  by  in- 
fusing two  drachms  of  quassia  chips  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  twelve 
hours.     Strain,  and  give  four  tablespoon fu Is  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow  (Eupatoritim  Purpureum), — Used  for  gravel,  rheumatism 
and  gout,  strangury,  &c  Dose:  of  the  decoction,  from  one  td  five 
ounces. 

Queen's  Root  (StiUingia). — Used  for*  syphilis,  rheumatism  and  scrofula,  and 
diseases  of  tlie  skin.  Dose:  of  the  tincture,  one  to  two  drachms;  of 
the  syrup,  one  to  three  drachms;  of  the  fluid  extract,  three  to  ten 
drops. 

Pyrophosphate  of  Iron. — ^This  preparation  is  now  much  used. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of. — Prepared  from  Peruvian  bark,  which  see  for  ascertaining 
its  medicinnl  properties  and  uses.  Twelve  grains  of  quinine  are  con- 
sidered equal  to  an  ounce  of  bark.  Dose  as  a  tonic,  one  gndn  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  in  ague  it  may  be  given  in  two  to  five  grain  doees 
every  three  hours,  during  the  intermission  of  the  disease. 

Rhatant  (JCrameria)  — A  powerful  astringent,  and  moderate  tonia  Used  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery;  hemorrhage  without  excitement,  es- 
pecially from  the  kidneys;  whites,  and  in  every  case  in  whidh  the  vege- 
table astringents  may  be  employed.  It  is  usually  administered  in  de- 
coction, which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root,  bruised, 
in  a  pint  of  water.  Dose :  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls,  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Ebubarb  (Rheum). — Tonic,  cathartic,  and  astringent  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  cathartics  when  the  bowels  are  in  a  debilitated  condition,  but  from 
its  astringency  it  is  calculated  to  induce  constipation;  for  this  reason  it 
is  ol^en  useful  in  diarrhoeas  that  are  caused  by  irritating  matter  in  the 
intestines,  and  is  highly  serviceable  in  the  bowel  affections  of  infancy 
and  early  childhood.    It  is  generally  given  in  combination  with  other 
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medicines,  as  calomel,  aloes,  magnesia,  &c.  In  fevers  it  is  inferior  to 
otlier  cathartics,  unless  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  system  is  much 
reduced.  Dose :  twenty  to  thirty  grains  as  a  purgative ;  as  a  laxative, 
five  to  ten.  For  infants  the  syrup  may  be  used,  the  dose  of  which  \t 
a  teaspoon  ful  or  two. 

RocHELi  E  Salt. — A  cooling  purgative,  more  agreeable  than  the  common  cathar- 
tic salts.     Dose :  one  ounce  or  more. 

EuK  {Ruta). — Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic.  Used  in  hysterics, 
flatulent  colic,  and  suppressed  jnenstrualion.  On  account  of  its  irrita- 
ting properties,  it  requires  to  be  administered  with  caution.  Dose  of 
powder,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  in 
infusion,  made  by  adding  a  pint  of  hot  water  to  one  ounce  of  the 
leaves.     Dose :  two  tablespoon fu  Is  three  times  a  day. 

Rose  (Rose-water). — Used  for  eye-washes.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  applied 
to  the  eye. 

Rosnr. — Used  in  ointments  and  plasters. 

Saffron  (  Crocus  Sativus), — Stimulant  antispasmodic ;  and  it  is  thought  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  stimulatmg  the  womb  and  causing  the  menstrual 
flux.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  domestic  practice  to  promote  the  erup- 
tion in  measles,  &c    Dose :  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Sags  {Salvia), — Diaphoretic  and  tonic.  Used  for  indigestion,  and  for  colds, 
Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  one  to  four  ounces.  It  is  a  very  popular  in- 
gredient of  gargles.  .^ 

Saoo. — Its  uses  and  manner  of  preparation  like  those  of  tapioca. 

Saleratus. — (See  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,) 

SALiciN.--(See  Willow  Bark.) 

Salt,  Epsom.-— (See  Magnesia,  Sulphate  of,) 

Saltpetre. — (See  Nitrate  of  Potash,) 

Santonine. — *'  The  unexpanded  flowers  of  Artemisia  contra  and  other  species. 
Two  varieties:  Barbary;  covered  with  whitish  down.  Levant;  green, 
without  down,  odor  aromatic,  taste  bitter,  peculiar.  Active  principle 
Santonin  (Santoninum^  U.  S.),  crystallizable,  nearly  insoluble  in  water : 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  tether,  colorless,  forming  salts  with  alkalies.  An 
•active  vermicide.  Dose  of  santonica,  ten  to  thirty  grains;  of  pantonine, 
two  to  three  grains,  followed  by  cathartic.  Volatile  oil;  yellowish, 
darkening;  with  age.    Dose :  five  to  twenty  drops.'* 

Sarsaparilla. — Diaphoretic.  Used  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  secondary  syphi- 
lis. It  has  become,  through  the  agency  of  advertised  nostrums,  a 
medicine  of  great  repute  in  a  large  variety  of  afiections.  It  is  given 
in  infusion  or  decoction,  combined  with  other  ingredients.  Dose :  of 
powder,  firom  one  to  three  drachms.  See  Prescriptions,  under  the 
head  of  ^^Diaphoretics"  for  a  recipe  for  decoction. 

Sassafras  Root  (Smi&uD), — Diaphoretic  Never  prescribed  alone,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally added  to  the  sarsaparilla  preparations. 

Savin  (Sdbina). — Emmenagrogue.  Used  to  bring  on  the  courses.  Dose  of 
tincture,  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  the  oil,  from  one 
to  four  drops  on  sugar.    A  very  dangerous  medicine. 

ScAMMONT. — Powernil  cathartic.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  pure,  it  is  now  but  little  used.    Dose :  eight  to  ten  grains. 

ScuLL-CAP  {Scutelhria), — Antispasmodic,  nervine,  and  tonic.  Used  for  sleep- 
lessness, nervous  debihty,  &c.  Dose:  of  tincture,  from  one  to  three 
drachms ;  of  the  fluid  extract,  from  quarter  of  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 
Dose  of  ScutdlariOj  from  one  to  five  grains. 

Scurvy  Grass. — (xently  stimulant,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  Used  in  sea-scurvy, 
chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  It  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad,  or  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  tincture,  in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  several 
times  a  day. 

Seiolitz  Powders. — These  .are  made  of  Rochelle  salts  two  drachms,  and  bicar- 

^         bonate  of  soda  foitv  grains,  in  a  blue  paper;  and  in  the  white  paper, 

thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid.    Dissolve  the  contents  of  each  paper 
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in  half  a  tumbler  of  water.  Pour  one  into  the  other,  and  drin>  m  it 
effervesces. 

BmiA  (CoMta). — An  active  cathartic.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  requiting  a 
thorough  purging,  especially  in  the  early  atage  of  fevers  and  in  inflam- 
matory affections.  It  is  commonly  combined  wilh  Epsom  salts,  manna, 
&c.  As  it  has  a  tendency  to  gripe,  some  aromatic  should  always  be 
added  to  it  The  infusion  is  prepared  by  pouring  two  ounces  of  boiUng 
water  on  two  to  four  drachms  of  the  leaves,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
thirty  minutes.  The  whole  for  a  dose.  It  may  be  sweetened  with 
sugar  to  render  it  more  palatable. 

Silk  Weed  {A/ilk  Weed). — Its  efiecLs,  uses,  and  doses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Butterfly  Weedy  which  see. 

SiMARUBA. — Bark  of  a  Jamaica  tree.  Similar  in  properties  to  quassia.  Contains 
quassin. 

Skunk  Cabbage  Root. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Used  in  asthma,  hys- 
terics, rheumatism,  and  chronic  cough.  '  Dose  of  the  powder,  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  four  times  a  day. 

SupPBBT  Elm. — Demulcent  and  expectorant  Used  for  coughs  and  colds.  It 
is  frequently  made  into  a  poultice.  Used  as  emollient  in  form  of  poul- 
tice, made  with  ground  bark,  or  in  thick  mucilage,  in  various  external 
inflammations;  as  demulcent  in  dysentery. 

Skakk-boot,  Black. — Tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antispasmodic.  Used  in 
dropsy  and  rheumatism.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
native  plants.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  ao 
ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  of  water.  Dose :  two  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls  several  times  a  day. 

Snaks-root,  Senek a.— Stimulating  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  It  is  much  used 
in  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  in  lar^  doses  it  has  been  successful  in 
rheumatism.  Dose  of  the  powder  is  ten  to  twenty  grains,  bat  it  is 
usually  given  in  decoction  or  prepared  as  a  syrup  with  squills  and  anti- 
mony. To  make  the  decoction,  take  bruised  seneca,  one  ounce;  water, 
two  pints;  boil  down  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Liquorice  root  may  be 
added  before  boiling  to  improve  the  taste.  Dose :  four  tablespoonfuls 
three  times  a  day. 

Solomon's  Seal  {Convolarid). — Astringent  and  tonia  Used  in  dysentery.  Dose 
of  the  decoction,  from  one  to  five  ounces. 

Snake-root,  Virginla. — Stimulant  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  used  in 
typhoid  fevers,  in  ague,  in  obstructed  menstruation,  and  for  promoting 
the  eruption  in  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c  Administered  generally  in 
infusion  and  tincture.  To  make  the  infusion,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
snake-root  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  infuse  for  two  hours  and  strain. 
Dose :  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls,  repeated  every  hour  or  tWo  in  low 
fever ;  tliree  times  a  day  or  oftener  in  other  affection^ 

SouA,  Bicarbonate. — An  antjicid.  Used  in  gravel  when  the  deposit  is  red,  and 
in  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Dose:  ten  grains  to  one  drachm  dissolved 
in  a  little  water. 

Son  A,  Carbonate. — Like  the  preceding  in  its  general  properties.  It  has  been 
administered  in  scrofulous  affections,  whooping-cough,  gravel,  dyspepsia, 
&c.     Dose :  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day. 

SouA,  SuLi'niTB  OK. — AntiscpUc.  Used  against  poisonous  fevers,  such  as  scar* 
latina,  diphtlieria,  and  so  forth.  Dose:  tkom  five  to  twenty  grains  in 
water. 

SouA,  Muriate  of  (Table  Salt), — Mild  stimulant  to  the  stomach  in  moderate  doses; 
in  larger  it  causes  cathartic  effects,  and  instill  larger  it  acts  as  an  emetic. 
It  is  only  for  this  latter  imrpose  that  it  is  used  as  a  medicine.  Dose : 
one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  It  may  be  properly 
employed  to  excite  vomiting  in  cases  of  narcotic  }K>isoning,  and  in 
cholera,  &c. 

BoDA,  Phosphate  of. — Cathartic,  and  resembles  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt  iu^its 
general  effects.     lu  taste  is  like  that  of  common  table  salt,  and  it  may 
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be  given  in  broth  or  soup,  as  it  imparts  to  it  the  proper  agreeable  saliiia 
taste.     Dose :  lialf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

SoBA,  Sulphate  of  ( Glauber's  Salt). — An  active  cathartic,  increasing  very  much 
the  intestinal  st'cretion.  Dose:  half  an  ounce  to  ac  ounce  and  a  hal^ 
dissolved  in  water.  A  little  cream  of  tartar  added  very  much  conceals 
its  taste. 

SPAinsH  Flies  {Caatharides). — Powerfully  stimulant  and  diuretic.  In  large 
doses  they  produce  violent  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  stran- 
gury, and  bloody  urine.  In  still  larger  they  will  cause  death  from  in- 
flammation of  the  boweli*.  Irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  may  be 
relieved  readily  by  an  injection  of  laudanum,  or  the  internal  adminis- 
tration  of  laudanum  or  camphor,  together  with  a  free  use  of  mucilaginous 
drinks.  They  arc  used  internally  in  dropsy,  suppressed  menstruation, 
gleet,  whites,  and  in  the  incontinence  of  urme  consequent  upon  debility 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Dose:  one  or  two  grains,  powdered,  and 
made  into  pills,  twice  a  day.     Dose  of  the  tincture,  twenty  drops  to  a 

#  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  administered  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 

mucilaginous  fluid. 

SptARiciKT  {Mentha  Viridis). — Carminative  and  antispasmodic.  Dose  of  the 
ot'Z,  from  Ave  to  flfleen  drops  on  sugar. 

Spermaceti  (Cetaceum). — Chiefly  used  in  ointments  and  cerates. 

Spider's  Web  CTfefa). — Sometimes  given  for  nervous  troubles.  Dose:  from 
three  to  Ave  grains.  It  is  a  good  remely  to  stop  bleeding  from  small 
cnts  made  by  shaving. 

Spikbnard. — Diaphoretic  and  stimulant.     jUsed  for  rheumatism  and  syphilis. 

Spirit  of  Minoererus. — (See  Amnwnia,  Acetate  of,) 

Sponge. — Burned  sponge  is  used  by  some  for  scrofula,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Dose :  one  to  four  drachms. 

Star  Grass  (Aletris  Ihrinom) — Tonic.  Used  in  disorders  of  the  womb. 
Dose  of  powder,  from  five  to  lifteen  grains. 

SpintRtD  Rye. — (See  Ergot.) 

Squills  (ScUla  Mariiima). — Expectorant,  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  emetic. 
Used  in  afl*ections  of  the  lungs  after  the  stage  of  excitement  has  passed 
away;  in  dropsy,  combined  with  calomel  or  digitalis;  and  in  the  croup 
of  children,  combined  with  seneca  snake-root  and  tartar  emetic.  See 
Prescriptiona^  under  the  head  of  ^^ Expeetoranta"  for  Coze's  Hive 
Syrup.  Dose  as  a  diuretic  or  expectorant  is  one  grain,  repeated  three 
times  a  day. 

Storax  (Styrax), — Expectorant.    Dose :  from  five  to  tVrenty  grains. 

Stramohium  {Datura  Stramonium). — Stramonium  leaves  contains  an  alkaloid 
(Daturia).  which  very  closely  resembles  atropia.  Its  effects  on  the 
system  very  closely  resemble' those  of  hyoscyamus,  but  it  appears  to 
have  a  greater  power  of  relaxing  spasm.  It  is  especially  u&ed  in  spas- 
modic astlima,  very  frequently  by  smoking.  Extract  (inspissated  juice 
of  leaves),  dose :  one  to  two  grains.     Tindure :  ten  to  twenty  drops, 

Sulpratk  of  Iron. — Astringent  and  tonic. 

SuKFLOWiR  {HeHanthus  Anntu). — Diuretic  and  expectorant  Dose  of  oil,  from 
five  to  twenty  drops. 

Sulphur. — Laxative  and  diaphoretia  Used  in  piles,  diseases  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially itch,  chronic  rheumatism,  catarrh,  asthma,  &c.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  cream  of  tartar.  Dose :  one  to  three  drachms  a  day,  mixed 
with  syrup,  molasses,  or  milk. 

Sumach  Berries. — Astringent  and  cooling.  Used  for  making  a  coohng  drink 
in  fevers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  inflammation  of  the  throat  Strongly  re- 
commended in  mercurial  salivation. 

SwxKT  Flao  {Oalamfts). — A  stimulant,  tonic,  and  aromatic.  Used  in  dyspepsia 
and  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Dose  :  one  scruple  to  one 
drachm,     k  may  be  taken  in  infusion,  to  be  drank  freely. 

SWeit  Fkrn  {Comptonia  Aspleni/blia). — Tonic  and  astringent  Dose  of  de- 
coction, from  one  to  five  ounces. 
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SwBKT  Spirits  op  Nnm. — Diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  siinmlant  IJfied  mfBfWtf 
and  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dose  :  from  twenty-five  drops  to 
three  drachma. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron. — Much  used  for  children.  Dose  for  children,  from 
five  to  fifteen  drops  in  water. 

Tag  Aldrk  {Alnus  linbrd). — Popularly  used  in  syphilis  and  diseases  of  the 
skin.    Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

Tauarinds. — A.  cooling  laxative.  They  are  often  used  for  making  a  drink  in 
diseases  of  excitement. 

Tansy. — Aromatic  airl  tonic.  Used  for  worms,  hysterics,  &c.  An  ounce  of 
tansy  and  a  pint  of  hot  water  will  make  an  infusion,  a  half  a  teacupful 
of  which  may  be  taken  several  times  a  day. 

Tapiooa. — The  fecula  of  the  large,  fleshy  root  of  the  Jatropha  tnanthot^  or  cas- 
sava plant  of  the  West  Indies.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  root — 
the  bitter  and  the  sweet  The  former  is  poisonous,  containing  prus«ic 
acid ;  but  tlus  being  driven  off  by  heat,  cooking  renders  it  innocuous. 
The  tapioca  is  obtained  by  expressing  the  juice  and  allowing  it  to  deposit 
its  fecula,  which  is  afterwards  dried  by  heat.  Occurs  in  irregular, 
hard,  white  grains.  Odorless,  tasteless.  Used  as  a  farinaceous  article 
of  food.  Prepared  by  prolonged  boiling  in  milk  or  water,  which  con- 
verts it  into  a  sort  of  jelly. 

Tar. — Stimulant  and  diuretic.     Used  in  chronic  coughs.    Tar-water  has  been 

*  thought  a  remedy  for  consumption.     Tar  is  also  used  for  piles.     For 

the  mode  of  preparing  tar- water,  see  Prescription*^  under  the  head 

of  *'  ErpectorautftJ^    The  dose  of  tar  is  half  a  teaspoonful,  three  or  four 

.    times  a  day.     It  may  be  made  into  pills  with  flour,  or  mixed  with 

sugar. 

Tartrate  ok  Soda  and  Potash  {Rochelle  Salta). — Saline  purgative.  Used  very 
much  in  rheumatism.  Dose:  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  largely 
diluted  with  water. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potash. — Dose:  from  five  to  twenty-five  grains,  insola- 
tion. 

Thorn  Apple  (JnmeJttown  Weed,     See  Stramonium,) 

Traoacanthcs. — Used  only  as  a  vehicle.  The  foundation  of  the  ofiScinal  troches. 

Tulip  Tree  (  Wild  Poplar), — Diaphoretic  and  tonic.  Used  as  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark  in  ague,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  dyspepsia.  Dose 
of  bark  in  powder,  half  a  drachm,  three  times  or  oftener  in  a  day. 
A  snturated  tincture  may  be  made,  the  dose  of  Which  will  oe  a  tea- 
spoonful. 

Turkey  Corn  {Corydalis  Formosa). — Tonic  and  alterative.  Dose  of  tincture, 
one  to  ten  drachms. 

TuRPEirriNB.     {See  OH  of  Turpentine,) 

Valerian. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Used  in  hysterics,  epilepsy,  and 
low  fevers  in  which  there  is  great  nervous  disturbance.  Dose  of  pow- 
der, from  thirty  to  sixty  grains.  It  is  often  administered  in  tincture, 
the  dose  of  which  is  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls.  In  some  cases  the 
quantity  of  spirit  may  be  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  tincture,  when 
an  infusion  may  be  employed  in  preference. 

Valerianate  of  Iron. — Dose,  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

Vervain  (Verherm). — A  tonic  and  diaphoretic.  Dose  of  the  infusion,  from 
one  to  five  ounces. 

Violets. — They  are  diuretic  and  slightly  laxative,  and  have  been  used  in  dis- 
eases* of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin;  and  some  of  the  varieties  are 
thought  to  possess  virtue  in  gravel  complaints.  They  may  be  admia- 
istered  in  the  shape  of  an  infusion,  made  by  adding  a  pint  of  hot 
water  to  an  ounce  of  the  herb.  Dose,  two  to  four  tableq>oonfa]t, 
three  times  a  day. 

Wafer  Ash  {Wingseed). — Used  as  a  tonic  for  ague  and  dobilitj.  Dose  of  tbt 
infusion,  from  one  to  four  tablespoonfub. 

White-Lead. — Used  as  a  lo  ^al  desiccant  and  sedative. 
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White  Oak  Bark  (Quereiu  Alba). — Astringent.  Rarely  used  internally,  but 
as  local  application. 

Wild  Carrot. — A  miUl,  stimulating  diuretic.     Used  as  adjuvant. 

Wild  Cucumber  {Elaterium). — An  active  cathartic.  Used  in  dropsy,  in  whicli 
disease  it  possesses  great  power.  It  causes  copious  watery  motions, 
and  unless  given  with  care,  may  do  much  mischief  by  the  violence  of 
its  action.  Dose:  half  a  grain,  repeated  once  in  an  hour  until  it  ope- 
rates. 

Wild  Cherry  Bark  {Prunus  Virginiana), — Tonic  and  sedative.  Used  in  con- 
sumption and  dyspepsia,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  general  system. 
It  quiets  the  cough  and  calms  the  nerves. 

Willow  (Silex). — Tonic  and  astringent.  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
bark  in  ague.  Salicin^  an  active  principle  of  willow  bart,  is  getting 
into  very  general  use,  and  by  some  is  considered  but  little  inferior  to 
quinine.  One  ounce  of  the  bark,  infused  in  a  pint  of  hot  water  for 
three  hours,  will  make  an  infnsion  which  may  be  drank  during  the 
intermission  of  the  paroxysms.  Dose  of  the  salicin  is  from  two  to  tea 
grains. 

Winter  Grekn.     (See  Pipsissewa,) 

Witch  Hazel  (ffamamelia). — Tonic,  astringent.  Used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery.    Dose  of  the  infusion,  one  to  five  drachms. 

Worm  Seed  {Jerunalem  Oak). — An .  excellent  vermifuge.  Dose  for  a  child  two 
or  three  years  of  age  is  one  to  two  scruples  of  the  seeds  in  powder, 
mixed  in  molasses,  and  given  morning  and  evening  for  three  days.  A 
bri^k  cathartic  should  then  be  administered. 

Wormwood  {Artemisia  Absinthium). — A  strong  tonic.  Used  in  general  debility, 
dyspepsia,  in  worms,  ague,  etc.  The  infusion  is  made  by  drawing  an 
ounce  of  the  tops  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose :  two  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  three  times  a  day  or  ofbener. 

Fellow  Dock  (Rumex). — Tonic,  alterative.  Dose :  of  fluid  extract,  one  to  two 
drachrns ;  of  syrup,  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  one  ounce. 

Yellow  Root. — A  native  slirub  of  the  South  and  West.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  intensely  bitter.  It  is  a  tonic,  and  may  be  used  in  such  cases  as  are 
suited  to  quassia  or  columbo.    Dose :  two  scruples. 

ZiN*o,  Oxide  of. — Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Used  in  epilepsy,  St  Vitus's  dance, 
and  other  spasmodic  affections.  Dose:  two  to  eight  grains,  four  times 
a  day,  made  into  pills. 

Zinc,  Sulphatk  of  ( White  Vitriol). — Tonic,  astringent,  and,  in  large  doses, 
emetic.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  epilepsy,  whooping-cough,  and  other 
spasmodic  disuiises.  It  is  seldom  used  as  an  emetic,  except  in  poisoning. 
It  causes  vomiting  very  quickly.  Dose :  as  a  tonic,  one  to  two  grains: 
as  an  emetic,  twenty  to  thirty. 

Zinc,  Valebianate  of. — Tonic  and  antispasmodic.    Dose :  one  to  two  grains. 


GLOSSARY, 

EXPLANATION  OF  MEDICAL  TERMS. 


I%i8  lut  includes  many  terms  that  have  not  been  explained  in  ike 
course  of  the  hook. 


Abdomen.    The  belly,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  body  below  the  diaphragm. 

Ablution.     Washing  the  body. 

Abortion.     Birth  of  a  child  before  the  proper  time. 

Absorbent.     A  vessel  which  absorbs  or  sucks  or  takes  up  fluid. 

AcconcHEUR.     A  man  who  attends  women  in  childbirth. 

Acid.    Sour,  biting. 

Acrid.     Pungent,  sharp  to  the  taste. 

Actual  Cautery.    Burning  or  searing  with  a  hot  iron.     Used  in  surgery. 

Acupuncture.     Pricking  with  needles.     One  of  the  operations  of  surgery. 

Acute.    Acute  diseases  are  of  short  duration  and  have  seyere  symptoms.    The 

reverse  of  chronic, 
Adhesitb.     Tenacious. 
Adhesive  Plaster.     Sticking-plaster. 
Adipose  Tissue.     Fat 
Adult  Age.     A  grown  person. 
Affection.     Disease. 
Albumen.     An  animal  substance  that  coagulates  when  heated.    The  white  of 

an  e^^  is  albumen. 
.  Albuminosr.     a  substance  produced  in  the  stomach  during  digestion. 
Alimkitart  Canal.     The  tube  by  which  aliments  are  conveyed  through  ihe 
'  body.     It  is  composed  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 

intestines. 
Alkali.     A  substance  which,  when  united  to  acids,  neutralizes  them.     Potash, 

soda,  etc.,  are  alkalies. 
Alterative.     A  remedy  which  slowly  changes  the  condition  of  the  system. 
Alvine.     Relating  to  the  intestines. 

Amaurosis.    A  loss  or  decay  of  sight,  produced  by  various  causes. 
Amputation.     Cutting  off  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body. 
ANiBMiA.     Poverty  of  blood. 

ANiBSTHESiA.     Numbness,  or  paralysis  of  sensation. 
Anasarca.     A  general  dropsy  of  the  body,  all  over. 
Anastomose.     To  communicate  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Anatomy.     Study  of  the  structure  of  the  body. 

Anodyne.     A  remedy  that  relieves  pain,  calms  the  nerves,  and  induoee  sleep. 
Antaoid.     a  substance  that  neutralizes  acids.     Alkalies  are  antacids. 
Anthelmintic.     A  medicine  that  destroys  worms. 
Antibilious.     That  cures  ''biliousness." 

Antidote.     A  specific  protective  against  ppison  or  any  disease. 
.\  xtisoorbutic.     a  remedy  used  for  the  scurvy. 

.\NYr8PASM0Dic.     Mcdiciiies  which  relieve  cramps,  spasms,  and  convukioot. 
Aperient.     A  mild  purgative  or  laxative,  , 
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Apex.     The  summit  or  top. 

Apparatus.     Collective  organs  which  are  associated  in  performing  the  same 

function. 
Aroma.     Agreeable  odor  of  plants  and  other  substances. 
Aromatic.     A  fragran^  spicy  medicine. 

Artery.    A  vessel  that  conveys  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  organs. 
Asoarides.    Pin-worms  or  thread-worms  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  tho 

bowels. 
AssiMiLATioM.    The  prooess  by  which  the  food  is  changed  into  tissue. 
AsTHUfic.    DebiUtated. 
Atrophy.    A  wasting  away. 

B  right's  Disease.    A  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Bronchial.     Pertaining  to  the  branches  of  the  windpipe  in  the  longs. 

Bougie.     An  instrument  used  to  dilate  the  urethra. 

Cachexy.    A  bad  state  of  the  body.     It  may  be  caused  by  blood  poisona. 

Calculi.     Gravel  and  stone  formed  in  the  kidneyii  and  bladder. 

Callous.    Indurated,  hardened. 

Caloric.     Heat 

Capillary.     Like  a  hair.     A  small  tube  connecting  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas.     A  gas  of  two  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  part  of  carbon.     It 
is  found  in  respiration. 

Carminative.     A  medicine  which  relieves  colicky  pains  by  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Cartilage.     A  hard  elastic  substance  of  the  body ;  gristle. 

Catamenia.     Monthly  discharges  of  females. 

Cataplasm.     A  poultice. 

Catheter.     A  curved  instrument  introduced   into   the  bladder   throqgh    the 
urethra  for  drawing  off  the  urine. 

Cell.     A  small  elementary  form  found  in  vegetable  and  animal  tissue. 

Cerebellum.     The  lower  and  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Cerebrum.     The  upper  and  front  part  of  the  brain. 

Cerebro-spinal.     Pertaining  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Chancre.     A  venereal  sore. 

Chordee.     a  painful  drawing  up  of  the  penis.     It  occurs  in  gonorrhcea. 

Chronic.     The  opposite  of  acute.      A  disease  that  lasts  for  a  long  time  and 
becomes  a  fixed  condition  of  the  body  is  called  chronic 

Cioatrix.     a  scar  that  remains  after  a  wound. 

Clavicle.     Collar-bone. 

Clyster.     An  injection. 

Coagulation.    Becoming  hard  in  a  peculiar  manner.     Albumen  coagulates. 

Colliquative.     Excessive  discharges  from  the  body  which  weaken  the  system. 

Colostrum.     The  earliest  secretion  of  milk. 

Coma.     Stupor. 

Confluent.     Running  together. 

Congenital.     From  birth,  or  bom  with. 

Congestion.     Settling  of  blood  in  any  part. 

Conjunctiva.    The  membrane  which  lines  the  eyelid  and  covers  the  ejSL 

Contagious.     That  may  be  communicated  by  contact ;  catching. 

Convalescent.     Recovering  after  sickness. 
'  Convulsion.     Involuntary  and  violent  movement  of  the  body. 

Cordial.     A  medicine  that  mildly  stimulates  and  raises  the  spirit; 

Corpse.     The  dead  body  of  a  human  being. 

Corrosive.     Eating  or  consuming. 

Counter-irrftation.     Drawing  disease  from  one  part  by  irritating  another  part 

Cranium  (kri-ni-um).     The  skulL 

Cutaneous.     Pertaining  to  the  skin,  as  cutaneous  diseases. 

Cuticle.    Outer  skin. 
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DiuRirric.  A  medicine  which  promotes  the  flow  of 

Dyspncea.  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

Drastic.  Powerful,  as  drastic  cathartics. 

Electrization.     Medical  use  of  the  electric  currents 

Electuary.     Medicines  mixed  with  syrup  or  honey, 

Emaciation.     Wasting  away^f  the  flesh. 

Emesis.     Vomiting. 

Emmenaoooue.     a  medicine  which  aids  the  menstru 

Emulsion.     A  mixture;  as  oil  and  water  mixed  witi 

Enamel.     Hard  covering  of  the  teeth. 

Enema.     An  injection. 

Entozoa.     Worms  in  any  part  of  an  animal  body. 

Epidemic.     A  disease  that  prevails. 

Epithelium.     Layer  of  cells  covering  membranes. 

Epigastric.     Region  of  the  stomach. 

Eructation.     Belching;  gulping  of  wind  &om  the  s 

Eruption.     Breaking  out  on  the  skin. 

Eustachian   Tube.     A  narrow  canal  that  conned 

throat 
Exacerbation.     Increase  of  severity  in  a  disease. 
Excoriate.     To  abrade  the  skin. 
Excretion.     Effete  or  worn  matter  thrown  off  froi 

ration,  fseces,  ilc. 
Expectorant.    A  medicine  which  aids  the  discharg 

chial  tubes  or  lungs. 

F^CES.     The  discharges  from  the  bowels. 

Faradaization.    Use  of  the  Faradaic  current 

Fauces.     Back  part  of  the  mouth. 

Fkbrilb.     Feverish. 

Fktid.     Havine  a  disagreeable  smelL 

Foetus.     The  cnild  in  the  womb. 

Fibrins.     Animal  matter  found  in  the  blood. 

Filter.     A  strainer. 

Fjstula.     a  narrow  ulcerous  opening. 

Flaccid.     Weak,  soft. 

Flux.     An  unusual  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

Function.    The  work  or  office  performed  by  any  par 
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riRPATfc  (he-pat'-ic).     Relating  to  the  liver. 

Hereditary.     Coming  down  from  ancestors. 

Hernia  (her'nia).     A  rupture. 

Hydraoooue.     a  purgative  that  produces  a  watery  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

Hyper^ssthesia.     Excessive  and  abnormal  sensibility. 

Hygiene.     The  art  of  preserving  and  regaining  health  by  -obe/dienoe  to  the  lawi 

of  health. 
Hypodermic.    Under  the  skin. 
Hysterical.    Nervous,  subject  to  hysteria. 

Infection.     Communication  of  disease. 

Infusion.    Medicine  made  by  steeping  in  cold  or  hot  water. 

Injection.     Liquid  sent  into  some  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

Inspiration.     Drawing  air  into  the  lungs. 

Intkgumfjit.     The  skin. 

Intermittent.      Subject  to  intervals. 

Laxative.    A  mild  purge :  a  medicine  that  loosens  the  bowels,  but  does  not 

cause  profuse  discharges. 
Ligature.     A  thread,  a  tie. 
Liniment.     A  medicated  lotion  or  wash. 
Lumbago.     Rheumatic  pains  in  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back. 

Maceration.     Soflening  with  water. 

Malaria.     Air  which  causes  disease.     Ague  is  caused  by  malaria. 

Marrow.     A  soft  substance  in  the  bones. 

Medulla  Oblongata.     A  nervous  mass  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain. 

Metastasis.     A  change  of  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Miasma.     Malaria ;  exhalations  from  a  decaying  matter! 

Morbid.     Diseased. 

Mucilage.     Viscid  fluid  substance. 

Mucus.   The  ropy,  lubricating,  tenacious  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane 

Narcotic     A  medicine  that  causes  sleep,  relieves  pain,  or  stupefies. 
Nausea.     Sickness  at  the  stomach,  with  a  desire  to  vomit 
NrrROGEN.     A  gas  that  forms  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nervine.     A  medicine  that  acts  on  the  nerves. 
Neuralgia.     Pain  of  a  nerve,  without  apparent  inflammation. 
Neurasthenia.    Nervous  exhaustion. 
Normal  (nor'mal).     Natural. 
Nutritious.     Nourishing. 

Oblong.     Longer  than  broad. 

Olfactory  Nerves.     The  nerves  of  smell. 

Oxygen.    A  gas  that  forms  one-fiflh  of  the  atmosphere. 

Palpitatiov.    a  sensible  beating  of  the  heart,  sometimes  violent  and  pafnfbl. 

Panacea.    A  medicine  that  cures  everything. 

Paralysis.     Palsy  ;  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  or  sensation  of  any  part  of  the 

body. 
Paraplegia.     Paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs. 
Paroxysm.    A  fit;  a  sudden  increase  in  violence  of  a  disease. 
Pectorau     Medicines  given  for  diseases  of  the  chest 
Pepsine.     An  important  element  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Perspiration.    Sweat. 
Periosteum.     Membrane  covering  the  bone. 
PETEcniiB.     Spots  on  the  skin  in  fever. 
Pleura  (plew  ra).     A  membrane  that  lines  the  inside  of  the  chest  and  covers  the 

lungs. 
Pleurisy.     Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
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Pneumonfa.    Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  luDga 

Polypus.     A  pear-shaped  tumor. 

Prognosis.     Foretelling  the  issue  of  a  disease. 

Purgative.    A  medicine  tl'iat  opens  the  bowels. 

PuRULEXTp     Consisting  of  pug. 

Pus.     The  yellowish  whitikh  matter  in  sores,  wounds,  nloeiii 

Rectum.     The  end  of  the  laree  intestines. 

Respiration.     The  process  of  breathing. 

Rubefacient.     Application  that  causes  redness  of  the  skin. 

Saccharine.    Consisting  of  sugar,  sugary. 
Salivation.    Increase  of  the  secretion  of  saliva. 
Scirrhous.    Hard. 

Scorbutic.     Partaking  of  the  character  of  scurvy. 
Scrotum.     The  bag  containing  the  testicles. 

Secretion.    Separation  of  any  substance  from  the  blood  for  a  special  purpoaiL 
Skdentart.     Sitting,  inactive. 
Seminal  Emissions.    Emission  of  semen. 
Serous.     Watery. 
Sinapism     A  mustard  plaster. 
Sialaoogue.     Medicine  that  makes  the  saliva  flow. 
Spinal  Column.    The  backbone. 

Spinal  Cord.     The  nervous  marrow  in  the  spinal  oolumn. 
Stimulant.     A  medicine  that  excites. 
Stertorous.     Snoring. 
Stool.     Discharge  from  the  bowels. 
Subcutanbous.    Under  the  skin. 
Sudorific.    A  medicine  that  causes  sweating. 
Suture.    Jagged  edges  that  unite  the  bones  of  the  skulL 
Syncope.     A  fainting-fit. 

Sywvos.    Ad  instrument  for  injecting  liquids  mto  the  bowels,  throal|  9mr^  TW^nk 
or  other  cavities  of  the  body. 

Tendon.    A  cord  that  connects  a  muscle  with  bone. 

Tenesmus.     Painful  bearing-down  sensation  in  the  lower  boweL 

Tepid.     Warm,  but  not  hot. 

Tertian.     Occurring  every  other  day. 

Tibia.     The  large  bone  of  the  leg  below  the  knee. 

Tincture.     Medicine  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Tonics.     Remedies  which  give  strength  and  tone  to  the  systeOL 

Trachea.     Windpipe. 

Typhoid.     Like  typhus ;  low,  weak,  debilitated. 

Urinary.     Relating  to  urine. 

Urea.     A  substance  found  in  the  urine. 

Ursthra.    The  canal  of  the  penis  through  which  the  urine  passes  firom  the  bo^J. 

Uterus.     The  womb. 

Vagina.     The  canal  that  connects  the  vulva  with  the  womb. 

Vaginismus.    Spasm  of  the  vagina,  caused  by  morbid  irrital»litj. 

Varioloid.     A  mild  form  of  small- pox. 

Venery.     Sexual  intercourse. 

Vertigo.     Dizziness. 

Vesicant.     That  which  raises  a  blister  on  skin. 

Virus.     Poisonous  and  contagious  matter. 

Viscera.    Internal  organs  of  the  b  >1y. 
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Abdomen,  Enlargement  of,  in  Preg- 
nancy   937 

Abnormal  Growth  of  Hair 689 

Abortion  and  Miscarriage  715 

Abrasion  of  the  Skin 461 

Abscess 461,  714 

,  Acnte    . .  401 

,  Chronic 462 

,  Milk 714 

Absinthe 465 

Acacia 6:33 

Accidents,  Assistance  in 403 

,  Surgical  309 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  Mixture  of . . .  977 

ofLead 718 

of    Potash,   Digitalis,   Ac., 

Mixture  of 976 

Acetic  Acid 243 

Ether 243 

Acid,  Acetic 243 

,  Carbolic 515 

,  Carbonic *■.  444 

,  Chromic 532 

,  Citric 541 

,  Muriatic 731 

,  Nitric 744 

,  Nitro-Muriatic 731 

,  Oxalic 446 

,  Phosphoric 753 

,  Prussic 448,  763 

.  Sulphuric   864 

,  Tannic 243 

Acidulous  Food 199 

Acids 445 

Acne  or  Pimples 826 

Aconite 465 

Action  of  Stomach 144 

Acute  Abscess 461 

Bronchitis 497 

Dysentery 586 

Oeneral  Dropsy. 578 

Gout ' 627 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver. . .  691 

— — . —  Bheumatlsm 786 

Adhesive  Plaster 1006 

: Strips    409 

Adulterations  of  Food 201 

Stimulants  and  Nar- 
cotics  ', 240 

JBther 466 
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Etherization 466 

After  Delivery 946 

After-Pains 946 

Ague,  or  Intermittent  Ferer 467 

Air 254 

— ,  Changes    of,    during    Respira- 
tion   185 

— ,  Mountain 914 

— ,Night 257 

-  used  in  Respiration 184 

Air-tube,  or  Trachea 131 

Alcoholism 246 

,  Chronic 246,  736 

Alkalies 446 

Alkaline  Bath 1012 

Allopathist 395 

Almond  Emulsion 321 

Almonds 187 

Aloes 470 

and  Iron.  Pills  of 999 

and  Rhubarb,  Pills  of 965 

,  Injection  of 985 

Alteratives 999 

Alum 471 

,  Gargle  of  1003 

,  Sage  Tea,  and  Honey,  Gargle 

of 1003 

,  Wash  of 1004 

Amaurosis  471 

American  Hellebore 908 

Ammonia 986.  446 

and  Valerian,  Draught  of  987 

^  Muriate  of 798 

,  Nitre,  &c..  Mixture  of..  973 

,  Subcarbonate  of . .,. 863 

Ammoniac,  Gum   '. 683 

Ammoniated  Tincture 688 

Ammonium,  Bromide  of 49(> 

Ansemia 472 

Anaesthetics 466,  580,  688 

Anasarca 577 

Angina  Pectoris,  or  Breast-pang. . . .  478 

Angustura  Bark,  Infusion  of 1001 

Animal  Heat 188 

Magnetism 780 

Poisons. 450 

Animals.  Longevity  of. 874 

,  Man,  as  compared  with. . .  158 

Aniseed  Cordial 1013 

Annulare  Tuber 97 

Anodyne  Fomentation 1011 
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Anodyne,  Hoffmanns 664 

Plasters 989 

Anodynes 664,  988,  989 

Anthelmintics 983 

Anthracite    Goal,     Effects    of,     on 

Health 265 

Antispasmodics 99t 

Aperients  and  Cathartics 961 

Aphasia 476 

Aphonia 688 

Aphthae,  or  Thrush 476 

Apoplexy 474 

,  Treatment  of 475 

Apparatus,  Form  of,  for  Electriza- 
tion   601 

Apples 200 

and  Rice 827 

Apple-tea 320 

Apricot 200 

Aquafortis. 440 

Arabic,  Gum 633 

Arm ; 59 

Arm-bone,  Fracture  of 419  | , 

Arm.  Muscles  of 74  j , 

Arnica 478 

,  etc..  Draught  of  986 

Aromatics .• 201 

Arrow  Root 812 

Mucilage 826 

Pudding 825 

Arsenic 478 

and  Iron,  Mixture  of 995 

Arteries 124 

Artichoke 197,  198 

Artificial  Asses'  Milk 824 

Goats'  Milk * 323 

Nursing 954 

Artists 350 

Ascites 578 

Asiatic  Cholera 584  i 

Asparagus 197 

AssafoBtida 479 

,  etc..  Mixture  of 992 

,  etc.,  PiUs  of 992 

Asses*  Milk * 188 

Artificial   824 
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Backache 486 

BadBreath 491 

Bags  of  Hot  Water  and  Ice 666 

Bakers  364 

Baking 177,  81 1 

Baldness 636 

Balm  Tea 988 

Balsam  of  Copal  va.  Mixture  of 978 

Bandages 410,  411,  412,  418,  946 

and  Compresses 913 

Bandage  CkfU^r  Delivery 946 

for  Head   412 

for  Broken  Ribs 418 

Bandaging  Finger  and  Hand 41 1 

Leg 410,  411 

Barbadoes  Leg 479 

Barber's  Itch   §25 

Bark,  Calisaya 517 

,  Canella 515 

,  Cascarilla 517 

,  Huxham's  Tincture  of 998 

Peruvian 751 

Peruvian,  3Iixtnre  of,  in  Wine  998 

Wild  Cherry.  Infusion  of 998 

'-,  Infusion  of.  Mix- 
ture oT 982 

,  Willow,  Decoction  of 996 

Barley \9? 

Barley-water 321 

—  Compound 821 


Assimilation  within  the  Body XMi 

Assistance  in  Accidents 403 

Asthma 480 

,  Treatment  of 481 

Astringents 1000 

Ataxy,  Locomotor : IJOo 

Atmospheric  Electricity 207  ' 

Atropine 484! 

Attachment     and     Medbanism     of         | 

Muscles 77  I 

Attendants  during  Pregnancy 944 

Aariole 128 

Auscultation,    or      Sounding      the 

Chest 4a5  I 

Authorities  consulted  and  quoted. . .     25 

Authors 851  I 

Ara 228  I 

Avens,  DecocMon  of. 1001  I 


Bath,  Alkaline 1012 

.  Cold    913 

,  Emollient 1011 

,  Hand 286 

,  Hot 913 

.  Medicated 101 1 

,  Nitro-Muriatic 1012 

,  Russian 286 

,  Shower 886,  912 

.Turkish 286 

Bathing 284 

in  Sea 913 

Batter  Pudding 828 

Beans .'. .   195 

Bearbcrry.  Decoction  of 977,  1002 

Beds,  Sick-room 300 

Beef 179 

Beef,  Extract  of 817 

Tea 179,  816 

,  Liebig's 817 

,  Marcct^s  New  Prooea  of. .  817 


Beer,  Ginger 1014 

,  Maize  or  Chica 225 

,  Milk,  or  Koumiss 227 

,MUlet 227 

Poultice 720 

Beet-Root 19b 

Belladonna,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. .  564 

Plaster    989.  in»i.V 

Belly,  Droijsy  of '»T5< 

Benzoin 4>^'i 

Best  Time  for  Exercise 270 

BetelXut SB 
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Beverages 831,  1013 

,  Preparation  of 319 

Bile 141 

Bilious  Colic 540 

BUiousness 693,  730 

Birds 181 

Birth-marks. 820 

Bismuth 480 

Lozenpfes.. . ." 1017 

Bitter  Almonds,  etc..  Mixture  of. . .  082 

Apple,  or  (Jolocynth Mft 

BWIc  Peppor,  Confection  of 987 

Blacksmiths 357 

Black  Spider 761 

Bladder 148 

-• ,  Inflammation  of 487 

,  Stone  in   679,  854,  STyl 

Blanc- m an fffi,   Arr<>^Tnot , . . .  32($ 

Bleeding  fxcm  the  Nose ..,,...,,.  489 
^,  Stopping  by  application  of 

Tctimiq\i*?t 401 

,   Stopping      bv     Twisted 

Handkeirhjef 401 

,   To  atop,  by  Compression 

of  Arti'H^'s     401 

Blessed  Thistle,  Infusion  of 974 

Blood 115 

,  Change  in,  rUiringllespirat ion.  135 

,  Coagulation  of 118 

Globiiles  during  Respiration. .  130 

,  Means  of  arresting  Flow  of . . .  400 

' ,  Quantity  of  121 

Root,  etc. ,  Syrup  of Osi 

,  Tincture  of 981 

,  Spitting  of Hi:{ 

,  To  stop  the  Flow  of 401 

,  Vomiting  of 909 

BluePill 712 

Blue  Skull-cap 814 

B^Miting. 200 

Bo(1t,  Ar^^'TTnlation  within "iU't 

.'.,  Brief  View  of '.   33 

,  Excretion  within 140 

,  Integuments  of 153 

Lice 090 

,  Muscles  within ^. 72 

,  Nutritive  Changes  within  ...  1 40 

^  Secretion  within 140 

[  Skeleton  of 44 

,  Trunk  of 52 

Boiled  Flour  and  Milk 325 

Vegetables 328 

Boiling 177,  310 

Boils / 490 

,  Gum 033 

Boneset,  or  Thoroughwort,  Infusion 

of    974,  997 

Bone  of  Tongue 51 

Bones 38 

of  Chest,  Fracture  of 418 

of  Face  40 

of  Pore-arm.  Fracture  of  . . .  420 

Bones  of  Leg.  Fracttire  of 415 

,  Sesamoid 65 
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Borax  and  Glyceriae,  Lotion  of. ..  .1010 

,  Ganrleof,. 1008 

Bowels,  InlfaTytinatton  of 491 

,  Intliimmtttion  of,  Treatment 

of.... 492 

,  Looseness  of 572 

,  Regulation  of 288 

,  Treatment  of 492 

Brain 82 

,  Cbi'nnie  Dropsy  of 583 

,  CoTuin^Hioii  of "493 

,  CoDditicin  0l,  in  Insanity. ...     90 

,  Description  of. 32 

,  Dropsy  of 581 

,  Functions  of 97 

,  Health  of 80 

,  Iiiflammation  of 494 

.Treatment  of  495 

in  the  Sexes 89 

,  Microscopic  view  of 89 

,  Phosphorus  in  186 

,  Quality  of 89 

,  Size  of 89 

,  Sleep  necessary  for 279 

under  Microscope 91 

Brain-workera 171,  252 

Rran.  Decoctioii  of 982 

Brandy 228 

,  Cognac 243 

,  French,  Mixture  of 987 

,  Gargle  of 1003 

,  New  York 243 

Bread 191 

,  Panada 316 

Brftnil-mftkiDg,  Process  of 191,  192 

Tlrefif I  pudding 327 

Broakfaflt ^ 208 

Breast,  Cancer  of 509 

Pang,  or  Angina  Pectoris . .  473 

Breasts.  Enlargement  of,  in   Preg- 
nancy   937 

Breath,  Bad 491 

.  Exhalation  of   Water    and 

Animal  Vapors  with  . .   137 

Brewing     213 

Bricklayers 305 

Brickmakers 355 

BriK:kit'?i  iiyiease 080 

— ^'.  Chronic 081 

^',  Use  of  Microscope 

in. 681,713 

Broccoli  and  'CauUliovver       197 

Broiling 177 

Broken  Ribs,  Bandage  for 418 

Bromide  of  Ammonium 496 

of  Potassium. . .  .490,  615,  989 

of -,  Ointment  of.  1007 

Bronchitis • 497 

,  Acute 497 

,  Chronic 499 

,  Infantile 959 

Bronchoccle 503 

Bruises -^30 

Brushing  Teeth • 87^ 
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Bubo 622,  870 

BvLoha-Leayes 505 

BnnionB 605 

Bums 482 

,  Liniment  for 1009 

Butchers. 857 

Butter. 187 


C. 


Cabbage 197 

Calamine,  or  Carbonate  of  Zinc. . . .  506 

Calisaya  Bark 517 

Calkers 856 

Calomel 712 

,  Substitute  for. 758 

Calumbo 507 

Ether,  &o.,  Mixture  of. .  979- 


Camphor 507 

and  Opium,  Plaster  of . . .  989 

Ice 559 

,  Liniment  of 1011 

,  Mint,  &c.,  Infusion  of . . .  986 

,  Pills  of 990 

Cancer 508 

of  Breast 509 

of  Larynx. 686 

of  Stomach 510,  854 

of  Womb..... 518 


Cancrum  Oris 515 

Candies 2Q2 

Cauella  Bark 515 

Canker  of  Mouth 721 

Capsicum,  or  Cayenne  Pepper 524 

Caraway  Cordial 1018 

Carbolic  Acid 515 

ana  Carron  Oil,  Lotion 

of 1009 

and   Glycerine.  Injec- 
tion of 1004 

,  Injection  of 960 

»  Lotion  of 1010 

,  Ointment  of 1007 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  Mixture  of.  973 

of  Potash 763 

of    Potash    and    Lemon - 

juice,  Draught  of 974 

of  Zinc,  or  Calamine 506 

Carbonic  Acid 444 

Carbuncle 516 

Care  of  the  Eyes,  Rules  fot 618 

of  tbo  Nipples     during    Preg- 
nancy    942 

Carpenters 855 

Carron  Oil  and  Carbolic  Add,  Lo- 

•      tion  of 1009 

Carrot , 197 

,Mashed 828 

Cascarilla  Bark 517 

,  &c.,  Draught  of. .  .1001 

Caseous  Pood \ 187 

Cassia 518 

Castor  Oil 518 


Castor  Oil  and  Turpentine,  Mixture 

of 964 

Mixture 96S 

Molasses,  and  Salt,   In- 


jection of 968 

Castor,  Valerian,  «&c..  Draught  of. .  991 

Catalepsy,  or  Trance 519,  736 

Cataplasms 763 

Cataract 612 

Catarrh 520,  640,  732 

in  Infants 958 


Catechu. 

Cathartics.  Abuse  of 963 

and  Aperients 961 

Caul 143 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli 197 

Causes  of  Cholera  ^ 

ofHysterics 664 

of  Iliac  Passion. 667 

of  Scrofula 805 

of  Scurvy 810 


Caustic,  Lunar 696,  869,  896 

Cayenne  Pepper 524 

Centiped 761 

Cerate  of  Savin 1009 

Cerate,  Resin 1009 

Cerebellum 97 

Cerebro- Spinal,  or  Spotted  Fever..  847 

Cerebrum 97 

Cerium,  Oxalate  of.. .  .645,  650,  746,  910 

Cessation  of  the  Menses 711, 988 

Chalk 525 

-: ,  Mercury  with 712 

Mixture,  eta 1000 

Stone 629 

Chamomile  Flowers 525 

Chancre 866 

'—,  Indurated .^. . .   867 

,  Inflamed *  . .  868 

,  Irritable 868 

,  Simple 868 

,  Sloughing 868 

Change  of  Residence 295 

Changes  of  the  Foetus 151 

Chapped  Hands. 527 

Character,  Influence  of  V^ther  on.  292 
($  Respiration. 134 


Charcoal  Poultice. 1012 

Cheese 189 

Cheesy  Food 187 

Chemical  Food 526 

Chemists  366 

Cherry -bark.  Infusion  of 982 

Chest,  Auscultation  or  Sounding  ot  485 
Dropsy  of 680 


Chestnuts 195 

Chiccory 217 

Chicken 183 

Broth 818,  8S9 

Panada 889 

Pox 528 

Tea 317,  829 


Child-bed  or  Puerperal  Fever. 764 

Child,  Injection  for 968 
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Cliildhood,  DiaeaMs  of 055 

Chilrlren.  ConTulHicMi*  of 443 

Chilblains  528 

Cliilblam  Lotion 1018 

OintTneat 1018 

GEbfu  01  Hooping-csoagh C54 

Chloasma,  or  Yellow  Spots 825 

Chloral,  Hjdrfttc  of . , , , 529 

CMonite  of  Potaah. , , . .  _ 530 

,  Douche  of 069 

,  Gargle  of 1003 

,  Injection  of.969,10ft'> 

Chloride  of  Lime 001 

of  Soda,  Gargle  of 100:i 

Chlorodyne 089 

Chloroform 530 

— -^-»  Compound  Liniment  of .  1010 

ChlorofliSf  or  Green  Sioknesa 705 

Cholera 532 

,  Asiatic. 534 

■,  Causes  of 5i{0 

Infantum 539 

Mixtures 534 

Morbus,  Treatment  of 534 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance 798 

Chromic  Add 532 

Chronic  Abscess .• 402 

Alcoholism 246,  730 

.  Bronchitis 499 

Conjunotiyitia Oil 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain  583 

Dysentery 588 

Gout 629 

Inflammation  of  Stomach. .  853 

Laryngitis 083 

'■ —  Pain  at  Right  Side 094 

Rheumatism. 788 

Ghyle»  Courao  of 145 

Cinchona.         751 

Cin^^hoDiv-Viilerbkn,  Mixture  of 994 

Cinnamon 541 

Cordial 1013 

CifcalAtion  of  Air  iu  Room 204 

Citric  Acid.     541 

Citrine  Ointment 542 

Citron  Cordial 1013 

Clap,  or  Gonorrhaefl , 021 

,  Remedies  used  in 025 

Classification  of  Food 177 

Cleanliness 284 

in  Gonorrhoea 022 

in  Infancy 953 

of  the  Eyes Oil 

Clexgymen,  Health  and  Longevity  of  345 

Clezgymen*s  Sore  Throat 085 

Climate. 294 

,  Change  from  Cold  t^  Tropi- 
cal  295 

Closets,  Earlh 307 

tUothing  of  InfonU 952 

Clubs,  IndiAiL 724 

Oluh-foofc 541 

in  Infancy 956 

Coagulation  of  Blood 118 


Coca 224 

Coccnlns  Indious 228 

Cod lai 

Cod-Liver  Oil 189,  497,  542,  682 

Coffee 21S 

and  Tea,  Effects  of 244 

Coffeine 231 

Cognac,  Oil  of 243 

Colchicum 542,  631 

and  Ep.««om  Salts 904 

Cold,  Common,  Treatment  of 543 

Cream 559,1016 

,  Apparent  Death  from  Effects 

of.  Treatment  of. 443 

Bath 913 

in  Head. 648 

Powder: 544 

,  Use  of 609 

Colic 645 

.  Bilious 646 

from  Lead 546 

in  Infants 648 

,  I     .       IiLntmetit  of 547 

,  Painters' 546 

Color  of  Hair 635 

Collar-bone,  Fracture  of 417 

Colliers 364 

Collodion 549 

atiil  loditie.  Ointment  of..  1007 

CnlDrvnth,  or  Bitter- Apple 549 

Cologne  Water 1014 

Color  of  the  Hair 635 

Columbo.  Ginger,  &c. ,  Infusion  of. .  997 

Common  Salt,  Douche  of 908 

Compamtive  Tobl^  of  Doses 400 

Comparison  of  Mortality 335 

Complaints  of  the  Liver 691 

Complexion 112 

Compound  Barley-water 821 

i  hli  riifonn  Liniment . .  .1010 

Comisn^yHOrt  :iiiil  Hando^cs 913 

CoriLL'DtrEittid  Mineral  Aeida 445 

CHriuMisKion  i]f  the  Brain 493 

CondimentH     201 

CrJndition  of  the  Brain  in  Insanity. .     90 
Conditions  Simulating  Pregnancy..  938 

Conductors  on  Railroads 309 

CvnU-vUon,  r<   804 

tking^tion  of  bhe  Lungs 098 

Conjunctivitis,  Chronic 611 

Ct^nAervatiou    and    Coi  relation    of 

ForL^.         391 

roiistipation 550,  734 

CuiiKtitntifiiial  Syphilis 870 

Cani»iiiii[jtioti,  Fat  Meat  in 189 

Prevention  of 773 

— ,  Pulmonary 708 

,  Treatment  of  Pulmo- 
nary  772 

Convalescents,  Cookery  for. ..  .310,  326 

Convulsions 653,736 

of  Children 443 

,  or  Fits 553 

,  Puerperal 946 
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Cooks.: 864 

Cookery  for  the  Sick 310 

Coopers. 350 

Copaiva 5.54,624 

,  Balsam  of,  Mixture  of 978 

Copper .* 555 

Cordial,  Aniseed 1013 

,  Caraway 1013 

,  Cinnamon 1013 

,  Citron 1013 

Cord,  Spinal ^5 

Corium 634 

Com,  Indian 190 

Corns 555,  1018 

Corpulence 557 

Correlation     and    Conservation    of 

Forces 891 

Corrosive  Sublimate 712 

Gosmetics 557 

C<iufrh  during  Pregnancy 941 

,  Hooping 654 

Mixtures 503,980 

Course  of  Chyle . . , 145 

Cowitch  and  Honey 985 

or  Cowhage 558,  985 

Cow's  Milk. 1 87 

Coxe*s  Hive  Syrup 981 

Crab  Lice 690 

Cramp,  Writer's 929 

during  Pregnancy 944 

Cranioscopy,     or    Examination    of 

Head 95 

Cream 559 

of  Tartar. 558 ,  904 

and  Sulphur.  Pow- 
der of 967 

,  Solution  of 978 

Creosote 559,  682 

.  Lotion  of 1010 

CioiJOD  OiL 560 

,  Pills  of 966 

Croup 560 

,  False r,m 

,  Infantile 959 

Cubebs 5(J4 

Cupping 451 

,  Dry 452 

Curd 188 

Cure,  Lifting     730 

Currant  s. 200 

Curvatures  «.  f  the  Spine 837 


Dandelion. 564 

,  &c.,  Infusion  of 9it» 

Pills 966 

Dandruff. (W5 

Dates 199 

Deadly  Nightsha<lc.  or  Belladonna  .   5(»4 

Deafness 56(J 

Death  from  effecU  of  Cold.  Appnrent  44i< 
I>«ooctiouji,  Infusions  and  Alixtures  963  , 


DeoocUon  of  Logwood 1001 

-: of  Pipeiaaewa 9T9 

of  Pomegranate 984 

of  Prunes 965 

Delirium  Tnniiena  566,  736 

Delivery,  Dtatihiirge  aft^r 947 

Description  of  the  Eye 103 

Muscles 68 

Diabetes. 568 

Diabetus  Insipidus 572 

Diaphoretics 972 

Diarrhoea 572 

,  or  Purging  in  Infancy  . . .  958 

Diet 167 

after  Delivery 946 

during  Pregnancy 949' 

,  Exercise,  and  Dress  in  Preg- 
nancy   939 

in  Infancy 960 

,  R^giilfitioixft  for. 206 

nifferHnt  Part*!,  .Sensibility  of 98 

Dipestion 143,  174 

,  Objects  of. 174 

,  Organs  of 138 

Digitalis 618 

,   Acetate  of  Potash,  &a, 

Mixture  of 978 

Dinner 209 

Diphtheria,  or  Putrid  Sore-throat. .  575 
Dipsomania  or  Mcthomania.574,  672,  736 

I hi^ciiiifr'^t'  iitit'Y  Delivery 947 

Disease  of  the  Heart 649 

,  Tubercular. 686 

Diseases,  Principal,  Description  of. .   461 

and  ItiAammations  of  the . 

Eye.,..,. 610 

arid  Mauag«iiient  of  TeeUi    874 

,  K!et7triwiti<>n  in. , 620 

,  Nervous,  of  Modem  Times  732 

,  Nervous,  Treatment  of     .  737 

of  Jiifimty  ftiid  Childhood.  955 

of  Pregnancy 940 

of  the  Genital  Or^uis. 866 

of  the  Hair  iind  8caJp.. . . .  635 

of  the  Heart.  Ecmarki^  on.  646 

of  the  Hip..., 653 

of  the  Kidneys 679 

of  the  Larynx. 686 

of  the  Skin 824 

of  the  Spinal  Cord. 887 

of  the  Spine 836 

,  Prevention  of  837 

of  Women 920 

,  Tubercular 686 

— -.  Venereal,  or  Syphilis 866 

Dinirjfocbantfl  for  8ick-r*>om 304 

Di.vi]ir#cting  Fluiri.  LabarrmqueV 691 

Dt  vocation  «l  the*  Elbow 425 

Jaw-Bone 426 

Neck 427 

Shoulder 423 

Thigh-Bone 42S 

Dislocations 421 

Distilled  Water 9\% 
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Distinction    between    Typhns    and 

Typhoid  Fevers 892 

Diuretics 975 

Dizziness,  or  Vertigo 908 

Dogwood  Bark,  Decoction  of 996 

Doses,  Comparative  Table  of 400 

for  Adults. 4fl0 

for  Children AHO 

,  Preparations  and 1019 

Douche  of  Common  Salt. 9(i8 

,  Nasal 732 

Douches 918,  968 

Dover's  Powder 576,  674,  975 

Draughts,  Effervescing 598,  975 

Dress  in  Lying-in  'Chamber       943 

,  Bedclothes.    &c.,   after  De- 

liveiy 946 

during  Pregnancy 939 

Dressing  and  Wasliing  of  Infants. . .  953 

Drinks 1013 

Drivers 360 

Dropsy 577 

. of  the^  Belly 578 

,  Chronic,  of  the  Brain 583 

of  the  Chest 580 

Drowning 436 

.  Philosophy  of  the  Treat- 
ment of 438 

Druggists 360 

Dry  Cupping 452 

Dry  scall.  or  Scaly  Tetter 881 

Ducks  and  Geese 181 

Dumb-bells    723 

Duration  of  Labor 944 

Duration  of  Pregnancy 938 

Dynamometer  and  Dynamog^ph. . .  585 

Dvsentery 586 

,  Acute 586 

,  Chronic 688 

Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion 591 

Dysury  in  Infants , 956 

Dyes,  Hair. 638 


Electricians 393  • 

Electricity (JOfl 

,  Atmospheric 29'3 

Electrization (>00 

,  Form  of  Apparatus  for  601 

,  General : (i2U 

in  various  Diseases. . . .  020 

,  Localized     (ilKi 

,  Methods  of (>(>0 

Elephantiasis 471) 

Elixir  of  Pepsin 9H5 

,  Paregoric 750 

Elixirs (K)3,  750 

Emergencies,  Surgical oOD 

Emetic  Holly 229 

Emetics. 9rj9 
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Earache  in  Infancy 

Ear,  Conversation  Trumpet  for 

.  Inflammation  of . . . 

—  Intiator •. 

— -  Trumpets 

Earth-Closets    

Eclectics 

Eczema 

Effects  of  Coffee  and  Tea 

of  Late  Hours 

of  Loss  of  Blood 

of  Nervous  Influence 

Effervescing  Draughts 598, 

B^-nog 

KgKa    

Elaterium 
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956 
886 
597 
760 
885 
307 
395 
824 
244 
940 
121 
80 
975 
987 
183 
599 
966 


I  l^ollient  Bath lOll 

Emulsion  of  Pumpkin  Seeds 984 

• Phosphorus $M)t8 

Enemata. 907 

Epidermis    (334 

Epilepsy,  or  FalUiig  Sickness. .  .00;5,  735 

Epsom  Salts  and  Colchicum 9(>4 

Salts  and  Senna,  Injection  of .  907 

Salts,  Injection  of 908 

or  Sulphate  of    Mug- 

nesia 006 

Ergot  of  Rye 449,  007,  017.  718 

Erigeron  Canadensis 607 

Eruptions  during  Infancy 957 

Erysipelas,  Rose,   or   St.  Anthony's 

Fire 008 

Esculent  Roots 197 

Esthesiometer 602 

Estimate  of  Number  of  Pores 635 

Ether,  Acetic 243 

,  Calumbo,  &c.,  Mixture  of. .  979 

,  (Enanthic 243 

,  Sulphuric,  &c..  Mixture  of.  980 

Valerian,  etc..  Mixture  of. .  991 


Evacuations. 2^8 

Examination  of    Head,  or  Cranio- 

scopy 9/. 

Exercise , .   2(»0 

before  and  after  taking  Food  2 1 0 

,  best  time  for. 270 

,  Dress,   and  Diet,  in  Preg- 
nancy   939 

in  Infancy 953 

■  of  the  Movement  Cure 723 


,  Quantity  of 271 

Excessive  Menstruation 710 

Excoriations 957 

Excretion. 147 

—  within  the  Body 146 


Elbow,  Dislocation  of 425 


Exhausting  Treatment 452 

Exhaustion,  Nervous 740 

Expectorants 979 

Ex])lanations    and  Suggestions  for 

the  Reader. 23 

Extract  of  Beef 817 

Extremities,  Inferior. 62 

.  Superior 58 

,  Muscles  of  Inferior. . .  75 
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Extremities.  Muscles  of  Superior  . .     74 

%e,   Cleanliness  of ; . .  611 

,  Description  of. 103 

,  Inflammation  of.  in  Infancy.  957 

— — ,  Inflammation  of  Outside  of. .  Oil 
^ — ,  Inflammation  of  the  Pupil  of.  612 
<~-^,  Inflammations  and  Diseases  of  610 

^— ,  Injuries  to 614 

— ^,  Muscular  Affections  of 618 

,  Simple  Rules  for  Care  ol . . . .  618 

Washes 1004 


Face Ill 

,  Bones  of 46 

.  Neuralgfia  of 888 

Fainting,  or  Swooning 615 

during  Pregnancy 941 

Faintness  and  Languor  after  Deliv- 
ery   946 

Falling  Sickness,  or  Epilepsy. .  .603,  735 
False  Croup,  or  Spasm  of  Glottis. . .  563 

False  Pleurisy,  or  Pleurodynia 758 

Faradization 616 

Farinaceous  Food 189 

Preparations. 311 

Fat  and  Membrane,  Cellular 154 

Fat  and  oily  Food 186 

Fat  Meat  in  Consumption 189 

Farmers 848 

Favus  of  the  Scalp 825 

Felon,  or  Whitlow 917 

Fever,  Hay,  or  Rose-Cold 640 

,  Hectic 651 

,  Intermittent,  or  Ague 467 

,Milk 715 

,  Puerperal,  or  Child-bed 764 

,  Remittent 782 

,  Rheumatic 786 

,  Scarlet,  or  Scarlatina 799 

,  Spotted,  or  Cerebro- Spinal.   847 

,  Treatment  of  Yellow 932 

,  Typhus,  or  Typhoid 887 

,  Yellow 930 

Figs : 199 

Finger  and  Hand.  Bandaging  ....     411 

Fingers  and  Thumbs 61 

.  Fracture  of 421 

Fire  of  St.  Anthony,  or  Erysipelas.   608 

Fish 184,  331 

<  Phosphorus  in 186 

Fishermen 868 

Fistula 616 

Fits,  or  Convulsions 553,  736 

Flax-seed  and  Snge,  Gaigle  of 1003 

,  Infu«i(m  of 982 

,  Poultice  of 1012 

Tea 822 


Flea-bane 607 

Flesh 178 

Flies,  Spanish,  or  Blistering  . .  .451,  841 
Flooding    010 
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Florence  N%iitiiigBl6  <m  IHght  Air. .  W7 

Fluids,  Difldnfect^. 601 

Flummery,  or  Sowans 8M 

Flux 57* 

Foetus,  and  Changes  of 151 

Fomentation,  Anodyne 1011 

Fomentations 1011 

of  Soap 1011 

Food,  Acidulous. 19t 

,  Adulterations  ol 901 

after  and  before  Exeiciae.. . . .  210 

,  Classification  of 177 

,  Cheesy 187 

,  Chemical 586 

containing  Oil..'. 186 

during  Pregnancy 944 

,  Farinaceous 189 

,FatandOily 186 

,  Modes  of  Preparation. . .  .176,  811 

of  Fish. 184,  381 

of  Flesh. 178 

oflnfants 958 

ofSweeta % 198 

Foot '. 63 

Forces    Correlation   and  Conserva- 
tion of. 891 

Fore-arm 60 

.  Bones  of,  Fracture  of . . . .  420 

Founders 861 

Fowl 181,880 

Fowler's  Solution. 478 

Foxglove 448,  618 

,  &o. ,  Mixture  of 990 

,  Powder  ol 619 

Fractures 418 

Fracture  of  Arm-Bone 419 

of  Bones  of  Fore-arm. . . .  420 

of  Bones  of  Leg 415 

of  Collar-bone 417 

of  Fingers. 481 

of  Ribs 418 

of  Thigh-Bone 414 

Freckles  and  Sunburns 885 

French  Brandy,  eta,  Mixture  of . . .  987 

French  Wine 823 

Frying 177,811 

Functions  of  Brain 97 

Functions  of  SympaUietic  Nerve. . .  101 

Fumigating  Pastils 1017 

Fumigation  of  Sick-rooms 804 

Functional  Disease  of  the  Hewt . . .  646 
Furniture  in  Siok -rooms 800 


Oalbanum  Plaster. 1006 

Galls,  &c..  Ointment  of 1007 

Gall  Stones 618 

Galvanization 619 

Gamboge : 619 

Gangrene  of  the  Mouth 721 

Gargle  of  Oak  Bark 1004 

Gargles lOOll 
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OftrUo 198 

Gas,     Nitrous    Oxide,    or    Langh- 

ing • 688 

Oeese  and  Ducks 181 

Geliit^rain.  020 

General  Electd^atioiL 020 

^Ijuiogement  of  Inf^itB. . . .  952 

Eemai-ka  on  Headache 642 

Genital  Or^iiTis.  DiHea&ea  of 800 

Genius,  Hereditary 380 

Gentian  021 

.  Compound  Infusion  of 997 

Ginger  Beer 1014 

,  Colomba,      &c.,      Infusion 

of 997 

Lozenges 1017 

Snake  Boot,  Infusion  of 997 

Glands 127 

Glass-blowers 300 ; 

(Jlaiiber  s  Salts ■ 021  j 

Glaucoma 013 

Gleet 023,  020 

Glossary 1042 

Glo'.tis.  Spasm  of.  or  Croup 5(^8 

Gloucester  Jelly   329 

Glycerine 027 

and  Borax,  Lotion  of  .  .  .1010 

and  Cart)olic  Acid,  Injec- 
tion of 1004 

and  Tannin,  Lotion  of. .  .1010 

.-  Cream 1010 

Ointment 1007 


Goat's  Milk 188 

,  ArtiBcial 323 

GonorrhcBi.  or  Clap 021 

,  Cleanliness  in 022 

,  Testicles  in         (522 

Goos.iberry 200 

Gorillas 159 

Goulard  Water 089 

Gout  020,  027 

,  Acute 027 

,  Irregular,  or  Chronic 020 

,  Prevention  of 031 

•  Retrocedent  0.'K) 

,  Rheumatic 790 

,  Use  of  Champagne  in 631 

Gravel 079 

and  Stone STA 

Green  Sickness,  or  Chlorosis. .  .705,  730 

Vitriol,  ifca,  Mixture  of  . ; . .  998 

Grit  Gruel 314 

Grocers 357 

Ground  Rice 310 

Gruel,  Oatmeal 314 

Grit 314 

9uaiac  638 

^um  Ammoniac  033 

Arabic         633 

Ammoniac,  &c..  Mixture  of. .  981 

,  Myrrh,  &c..  Pills 

of j;83 

'^um  Boil (W3 

GymiLasticb 723 
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Haddock 184 

Hair 157 

,  Abnormal  Growth  of ,  039 

and  Scalp,  Diseases  of 035 

,  Color  of 685 

Dyes 638 

OU 1016 

,  Powder  to  lemove. 1015 

Restorers 639 

,  Structure  of 634 

Hammer  and  Pleximeter 758 

Hand 61 

and  Finger,  Bandaging 411 

Bath 286 

Hanging 440 

Hare    180 

Harelip  of  Infants 956 

Haitshom  Jelly 316 

Haschish 215,  608 

Hay  Fever  or  Ros«  Cold.        04U 

Headache  <htnii^  pn^g^ancy 941 

,  (jtjneral  Remiuks  on.  . . .  642 

,  Nervous,  645 

,  Sick 643,  736 

Head,  Bandages  for 412 

,Coldin 543 

,  Examination  of . . . .    95 

Lice 690 

,  Muscles  of 69 

Health 167 

of  the  Brain  89 

,  Effects  of  Anthracite  Coal 

on 255 

,  Influence  of  Occupations  on  332 

Hearing 107 

Heart   122 

Heartburn,  or  Wat-er- Brash. 650 

,  or  Water-Brash,  in  Preg- 
nancy   010 

Heart,  Diseaftt'S  of  040 

,  FiTTicticmal  Disease  of 046 

,  General  Remarks  on  Diseases 

of  040 

.  Inflaminiition  of 048 

,  Malformation  of,  in  Infancy,  950 

,  Xwrviiiifl  Di«*?aiMa  of 049 

,  Palpitation  of 047 

Hectic  Fever Ool 

Hellebore 448,  908 

,  American 908 

Hemlock     448,  052 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Lungs 84;) 

from  Wounds 441 

Hemp 215 

.  Indian 0«8 

Henbane 448,  652 

,  &c..  Draught  of 989 

,  Infusion  of 979 

Herbs.  Infusion  of 973 

Hereditary  Genius  380 

Descent,  Laws  of . , 383 

Hiccr.p   653 

Hip  Lisease 053 
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Hive  Syrup.    . .    971 

; Coxe'8         981 

Holfman'H  Auoilya© 054 

,  &a.  Mixture  of  092 

Homiddol  MeiDia, 072 

HomcsopathisiA 39o 

Honey 199 

,  Alum  and  Sage  Tea,  Gargle 

of   1003 

Hociping  or  Chin -cough 054 

Uojie^ft  Mixture 005,  1002 

H*>|ia,  or  Lupuliu    099 

IIoiiFillowM        224 

Horae-vradiah  055 

-^ — — — — — ,  Juniper,  &c.,  Mixture 

of 970 

llorsforcVs  Process  of  Bread  making  192 

Oot  Hatha 913 

Hot- water  Bc»^h  and  Ice-bags 000 

Houses.  Loeiktion  of 200 

How  to  purify  Wat'T       ...         ....  200 

Hum  hi  or  Ituimiiiyj  Tetter 8WI 

Htixbnnra  Tiiicrturfe  of  liark 91)8 

Hydrate  of  Chloral   529 

Hydropathy,  or  Water  Cure 911 

Hydrupathbts 895 

Hydropbobiu 050.  730 

Hj-gifine   .  .  .._.,.. 107 

HjrcMwijramnB,  or  Henbane 052 

Hypochondria,     Vapors,     or      Low 

Sjiirit^   _ 059,  7**5 

Hypodermic  Injections 001 

Syringe 002 

Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda. 

Syrup  of 873 

of  Lime,  Soda  and 

Potash,  Syrup  of.  995 

Hysteria,  or  Hysterics 002,  735 

,  Causes  of 004 


Ice-bags  and  Hot- water  Bags 000 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly 314 

Iliac  Passion   007 

Cause  of 007 

Illustrations,  List  of 29 

Impotence 820 

Incontinence  of  Urine 899 

in  Infancy. . .  950 

Indian  Clubs 724 

Com 190 

Tobacco,  or  Lobelia 095 

Hemp 008 

Ii^digftfttion      008 

Indolent  Ulc-^r 897 

3n[!urated  ChaniTu , 807 

Infancy  and  Childhood,  Diseases  of.  955 

,  Bronchitib  in 959 

,  Catarrh  in  958 

,  Cholera  in 539 

— -,  Colic  in 548 
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Infancy,  Cleanliness  in 953 

,  Club-footin 956 

,  Croup  in 959 

,  Diarrhoea  or  Puiging  in. . .  95b 

,  Diet  in 900 

,  Earache  in 950 

,  Enjptions  during 957 

'■ — ,  Bxercise  in 95 -^ 

,  Ueiierai  Maxittgement  in..  952 

.  lncx>ntliience  of  Urine  in . .   950 

,  Inflammation  of  Eyes  in. .  957 

,  Lockjaw  in  880 

,  Management  m  Early 950 

,  Paralysis  in 748 

,  Purging  in 958 

,  Tongue-tie  and  Hare -lip 

in 956 

,  Whooping  Cough  in 958 

,  Worms  in 958 

Infantile  Bronchitis 950 

Catarrh 958 

Cholera,  or  Summer  Com- 
plaint   589 

Croup 950 

—  Diarrhoea. 95» 

Diet 960 

•  aralysis 74H 

Purging 955< 

^Vhooping-Cough 958 

Infants*  Clothing 932 

Colic 548 

Infants,  Lockjaw  of 8^0 

,  General  Management  of . . .  952 

,  Management  of  New -bom,  950 

,  Mortality  of 900 

,  Sleep  of 953 

,  Tongue  -  tie  and  Hare  -  lip 

of •. 956 

Inferior  Extremities,  Muscles  of .  ..     75 

hillruned  Chaacnj   808 

Intlrimmayon  and   Disease    of  the 

%o...... 610 

Inflummati«>n  of  the  Bladder 4^7 

of  Bowels 491 

ofBrain 4M 

of  Ear 597 

of  Eyes  in  Infancy  . . .  957 

of  Heart 648 

of  Larynx 6^*3 

of  Lirer 692 

of  Lungs 696 

of  Mouth 720 

of  Outiade  of  the  Elye.  611 

of  PupU  of  the  ^e  .  618 

of  Stomach 852 

liiflupuce  of  Occupations  on  Health 

and  LongieTlly  369 

)n]3u«.*nza,  or  Common  Cold 669 

InfuHU»Ti  of  Arijipistufa  Bark 1001 

of  Dandelion 979 

of  Pinkroot  and  Senna. . .  963 

of  Rhatany lOOt 

of  Roses 7JXJ 

of  Senna,  Salt*,  etc 903 
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Infusiim  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark  ....'.  998 

. — _^^  Mixture  of  982 

Infusions.  1019 

,  Dpcoctioiiii  and  Mixtures  9G3 

Ingrowing  of  Inverted  Toe-nail. . . .  88'J 

Inhalations H70 

Ijj jection  for  Nasu.1  Passages 969 

of  •  Ca«tor   Oil,    Molasses, 

and  Salt 968 

'. of  Chlorate  of  Potash.  9(J9,  lOO.', 

of  Senna  and  Epsom  Salts.  967 

Injections 601 

for  a  Child4 9rJ8 

' for  Urethra 1004 

-,  HypwVsrmic 6«')1 

,  Pui-gative   967 

,  Subcutaneous 061 

Injury  to  the  Bye 614 

insanity 672,  716 

,  Condition  of  Brain  in .  90 

iTiaomiiia  '81ee[»lca.sne}«s' 736,  826 

Inteffumenta  of  th«  Body l'">3 

rntprTnirrrir^'  of  ficlationa  388 

Intermittent  Fever  or  Ague 467 

Intestines. . 139 

,  Completion  of  Digestion 

in 145 

Iodide  of  Lithia 691 

of  Arsenic.  Ointment  of 1007 

of  Potat»8ium 671 

of  Potassium,  Mixture  of . . .  999 

and  Sarsaparil- 

la,  Mixmre  of     1000 

of  Sulphur,  Ointment  of 1007 

Iodine ....  671 


and  Colludion^  Ointment  of..  1007 

_, -,  qiatment  of  1009 

I|iccxu:  Wine  and  Paregoric,  Mixture 

of 980 

Ipecacuanha 674 

and    Opium,     Powder 

of 97o 

— ,  Powder  of 971 

Wine,  &c..  Mixture  of.   980 

Irish  Moss  Mucilage 315 

Iritis 612 

Iron 674 

and  Aloes,  Pills  of 999 

and  Rhubarb,  Pills  of. 999 

,  Persulphate  of 718 

,  Phosphate  of 753 

Plaster 1006 

,  l^tipaFatioti*  of 993 

,  ryirophos|ih[iti*  of 753 

,  Pvrtphn^tptmtf.!     of,     Mixture 

of. 903 

,  Tincture  of 998 

Irregular  or  Chronic  Gk>at 639 

Irrigating  of  Wounds 412 

Irritable  Chancre 868 

Ulcer 898 

Itch 676,  825 

,  Barber's 825 

.*^-  Ointment 1009 
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Jalap 676 

James'  Powder 676 

Jaundice  676, 

Jaw-bone,  Dislocation  of 426 

Jaw,  Lower 48 

,  Setting  of 426 

JeUy  of  Hartshorn 316 

of  Iceland  Moss 814 

Jeru.salem  Artichoke 198 

•Jewellers.  .; 862 

Juice,  l*iincrentio,  145 

Juniper  Berries  and  Cider,  Infusion 

of 977 

Juniper  Berries,  Infusion  of 977 

Juniper,  Horse-Radish,  &c ,  Mixture 

of  976 

Juniper,  Oil  of,  Mixture  of. 978 

K. 

Kid  neys 147 

,  Bright's  Disease  of 680 

,  Diseases  of 679 

KltpUimaDia 672 

Kiitmkrrt 395 

Knife-grinders. 362 

KomuLsa. . ,  , 227 

Koiiaso,  Infuaiou  of 984 

Kieaaote 659,  682 

,  Lotion  of 1010 
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Labarraque's  Disinfecting  Fluid. . . .  691 

Labor 945 

,  Duration  of 944 

,  Symptoms  of 942,  945 

Laborers 867 

Lamb ; 182 

L  unp  for  Laryngoscope. <  87 

L'lryugenl  Syringe 878 

Laryngitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 

I^irynx  ^ 682 

Laryngitis.  Chronic 688 

L.'irvri'^'-n'^riiijn:', 686 

' -.  Lamp  for 687 

Larynx 118 

,  Cancer  of 686 

,  Diseases  of 686 

,  Tiit1aiiim]it.iou  of  682 

,  Tumor  of         686 

Late  Hours,  Effects  of. 940 

Laudanum 448 

Laughing-Gas  or  Nitrous  Oxide ....  688 

Laurel-water. 448 

Lavender-water 1015 

Laws  of  Hereditary  Descent 888 

Lawyers 847 

licad 689 

,  Acetate  of 718 

and  Opium  Wash 690 

Colic,  Treatment  of 54) 
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Lead,  Pills  of 1002 

Pipes ?06 

Plaster 1000 

^ ,  Sugar  of (588 

*  Leaping,  Movements  of 7J* 

Leech-bites 403 

Leeches. 458 

^  Application  of 453 

Leek 198 

Leg 02 

— ,  Barbadoes 470 

— ,  Bones  of,  Fracture  of 415 

1 — ,  Bandaging .410.  411 

Lemonade  321 

Lemon-Juice  and  Carbonate  of  Pot- 
ash. Draught  of 974 

Juice  and  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia, Draught  of 973 

Peel  Tea 320 

Syrup 1014 

Leptandrin 090 

•  Litharge  Plaster lOOit 

Lettuce 197,  990 

,  IMncture  of.    Mixture  of..  900 

.  Pills  of 990 

Leucorrhcea,  or  Whites 915 

Lice 690 

,  Body 690 

— ,  Crab 690 

.  Head 690 

Liebig's  Beef-tea 817 

Life 167 

,  Physical  Basis  of 392 

,  What  is  it  ? 391 

Lifting  Cure 730 

Ligaments 44 

Lightning 442 

Lignum-Vitse 632 

Lime 995 

and      Soda.     Hypophosphites 

of 873 

.Chloride  of ;.  691 

Water 690 

Liniment,  Opium 101 1 

,  Soap ion 

Liniments 1009 

Lip-salve 1015 

Liquorice,  S:c. ,  Mixture  of 981 

List  of  Illustrations 29 

Lithia. 691 

,  Iodide  of 691 

Liver 140 

,  Acute  Inflammation  of 691 

Complaint** 691 

,  Chronic  Inflammation  of 692 

,  Torpor  of 695 

Lobelia,  or  Indian  Tobacco 6!>5 

Location  of  Houses   26({ 

Localized  Electrization 695 

Locked- Jaw,  or  Tetjuius 736,  87S 

Lockjaw  of  Infants 880 

Locomotor  Ataxy C95 

Logwood,  Decoction  of 1001 

Longevity  of  Animals 374,  379 
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Lon^vity,  Influence  of  Occapation 

cfti 832 

-f    Philosophers,    Pocte, 

and  Romaucen 353 

of  Plants 379 

of  Trees 879 

of  Woman. 371 

,  Portrait  of  Man  destined 

to 373 

,  Tabular  Statement  of . . .  333 

Loss  of  Blood,  Effects  of 121 

of  Voice 688 

Lotion,  Chilblain 1018 

of  Creosote 1010 

Lotions.   1009 

Lousiness. 690 

Lower  Jaw 48 

Lower  Limbs,  Paralysis  of. 748 

Low  Spirits 659 

Lozenges 1017 

,  Rhubarb 1018 

of  Nitre 1017 

Lugol's  Solution 696 

Lunar  Caustic 696,  H»,  MM5 

Lunches 207 

Lungs 132 

.  Congestion  of 698 

,  Hemorrhage  of 843 

,  Inflammation  of 696 

Lupulin  (Hops) 699 

Lupus 826 

Lying-in  Chamber 943 
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Macaroni  Pudding. 
Soup 


Macassar  Oil 

Machinists. 

Mad  Dcjg 

Mngnesia 

and  Rhubarb.  Powder  of. 

,  Rhubarb,    «fec.,     Mixture 

of 

Sulphate    of,    or    Epsom 


Salts. 

Magnetism.  Animal 

Malformation  of  the  Heart  in  In- 
fants  

Maligfnant  Pustule 

Small-i)ox 

Man  as  compared  with  other  Ani- 
mals  

Management  and  Disea^ies  of  Teeth . 

of  New-bom  Infan»i».. 

of  Sick-rooms 


Mandrake 
Mania,  Homicidal 

.  Puerjjeral. 

Manna  

and  Tartrate  of  Potash.  Mix- 


ture of. 
Morrow  . , 
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MarBhmallow  Tea 321 

Mashed  Carrots. 328 

Turnips 828 

Mastiirbntion        818 

Hatter  and  Mind 88 

Mny^apple  •./...  758 

Meadow-saffron 448,  542,  681 

Meals 206 

Means  of  arresting  Flow  of  Blood. .  400 

Measles , 700 

Mechanism  and  Attachment  of  Mus- 
cles      77 

Medicated  Baths 1011 

Medicine,  Schools  of JJ94 

,  Thermometer  in, 882 

Medicines^  Patent    458 

^^— ,  ralaabk  List  of 1019 

Medicinal  Waters.    914 

Meditlift  Oblongata 98 

Melancholy,  &c. ,  during  PregpMkncy.  942 

Melon 200 

Merahrane  and  Fat,  Cellular 154 

Men  of  Scituce 352 

MeoBea.  Cessation  of 711,  988 

,  in  .Pregnancy.  936 

Suppression  of 707 

MenBtraation  703 

.Excessive 710 

Painful 709 

— — ,  Suppression  of 707 

MerchantR 349 

Mercurial  Ointment 712 

Mercury 447,  713 

with  Chalk 712 

Mesmeriwr?", 395 

Metallic  Poisons 447 

Methods  of  Electrization 600 

Ventilation. 258 

Methomania  or  Dipsomania 574,  G72 

Microscope 713 

,  Use  of,  in  Bright^s  Dis- 
ease         681,  713 

Microscopic  View  of  the  Brain 89 

Mild  Small-Pox 828 

Milk 187 

Abscess. 714 

Beer 227 

Fever 715 

of  Asses 188 

of  Cows 187 

of  Goats 1H8 

of  Roses 1016 

Punch 987 

Millers 357 

MiUet  Beer 227 

Mind  and  Matter 88 

Mindererus'  Spirit 71$ 

Mineral  Acids,  Concentrated 445 

Waters 914 

Miners 364 

Mint,      Camphor,      (&c.,     Infusion 

of 986 

Miscarriage  and  Abortion 715 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 1013 
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Mixture  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 

&c 973 

of  Iodide  of  Potassium  . . .  999 

of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  <&<;. . .  977 

of  Nitre,  Ammonia,  &c  . . .  973 

--of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron   ,  993 

of  Seneka  Snake -Root,  &c.  980 

of  Squills,  &c 976 

MistureaftBl ,  978,  fiSG,  989,  991, 096, 1000 

,  Cholera *. 584 

,  Infusions,  DeooctionB,  &c.  963 

Modes  of  preparing  Food. . . , 176 

Molasses,  Castor  Oil,  and  Salt,  Injec- 
tion of 968 

Moles 826 

Monkshood 448,   465 

Monomania 672 

Monsel's  Solution. .  .718 

Monthly  Discharge,  Cessation  of.  711,  938 

M^..jiij-ht  276 

Morning  Sickness  in  Pregnancy 937 

Morphia,  Pills  of 990 

,  Sulphate  of.  Draught  of..  990 

Mortality  Compaxieon  of 335 

MoTttfication      718        • 

M..ih.iVMarkfl 956 

Motion,  Muscular 77 

,  Source  of 86 

,  Voluntary,  Source  of. 86 

Mountain  Air 914 

Mouth,  Canker  of 721 

,  Gangrene  of. 721 

,  Inflammation  of. 720 

Movt'iiieij L   ( ■  u r*i 721 

,  Exercises  of 723 

Movements  of  Walking,   Running, 

an{l  Leaping 79 

Mucilage,  Arrow-root 326 

of  Irish  Moss 315 

of  Rice 315 

of  Sago 312 

of  Salop 313 

of  Tapioca 313 

Mulberries 200 

Mulled  Wine 318,  332 

Mumps 731 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 798 

Muriatic  Acid 731 

,  Gargle  of 1004 

Muscles  within  Body 72 

,  Description  of 68 

,  Mechanism     and    Attach- 
ment of 77 

—  of  Head 69 

of  Inferior  Extremities 75 

ofNeck 71 

of  Superior  Extremities ...     74 

of  Trunk 71 

,  Worms  in 927 

Muscular  Affections  of  the  Eyes 613 

Motion 77 

Mushrooms     449 

,  Poisonous 449 

Mufiiciana. 850 . 
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Musk 732 

MuBsels 183,  450 

.  PoiaonoQB 450 

Mustard 071 

Poultice 1012 

Whey 823 

Mutton 1 79 

Broth 830 

Tea 818 

Myrrh,  Gum  Ammonlao,  &&,   Pillfi 
of 01 


N. 


157 


Nails 

Narcotica . .  988,  980 

Narcotics  and  Stimulants    211,  988,  080 
,  False  Beasoning  concern- 
ing:  244 

Nasal  Douche 732 

Nas^l  Passage,  Injection  for OGO 

Navel,  State  of,  in  Pregnancy. 030 

Neck,  Dislocation  of 427 

• ,  Muscles  of.    71 

Nectarine 200 

Nerves 82 

of  Spine 85 

Nerve,  Sympathetic , 100 

Nervines ) 088,  080 

Nervous  Centres,  Reflex  Action  of.     08 

Diseases 732 

Diseases,     General    Treat- 
ment of 737 

Diseases  of  the  Heart 640 

Exhaustion 740 

Headache 645 

Influence,  Effects  of 80 

Nettle  Rash 738 

Neuralgia 734,  738 

of  Face 883 

,  Treatment  of 740 

,  Various  Forms  of 739 

Neurasthenia,  or  Nervous  Exhaus- 
tion    740 

Nevi  Matemi 056 

New -Bom  Infants,  Management  of.  050 

New  School  of  Medicine 395 

New  York  Brandy 243 

Night  Air 257 

Nipples 743 

— - — ,  Care  of.  during  Pregnancy.  042 

* ,  Sore 74;^,  04« 

,  Swelling  of,  in  Pregnancy.  037 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  &c. ,  Mixture  of    077 

of  Silver 024,  638 

of  Silver,  Crystals  of 743 

Nitre 743 


,  Ammonia,  <fcc..  Mixture  of. .  073 

,  Lozenges  of 1017 

,  Sweet  Spirit  of 866 

Nitric  Acid 744  ! 

,  iDJections  of. 060  • 

Nitaro-Muriatio  Acid. . .    731  I 


Pica 

Nitro-Muriatic  Bath 1019 

Nitrous  Oxide,  or  Laughing  Ga& . . .  688 

Noise  in  Sick-room 300 

Nose-Bleed 480 

Nose,  Catarrh  of 520,  640 

Numbness 825 

Nurses 307 

Nursing,  Artificial 954 

Nux  Yomioa  (Strychnine) 448,  744 


Oak  Bark,  Gaxgle  of 1004 

Oatmeal  Gruel ,814 

Porridge. 326 

Oats. 193 

Obesity 557 

Occupations. 336 

,  Influence  of  on  Health  332 

,  Influence  of  on  Lon- 
gevity  ; 833 

GEnanttiic  Ether 243 

Oil,  Castor 518 

—,  Croton ; 560 

— ,  Cod-Liver 180,  542,  682 

— ,  Food  containing 186 

— ,Hair 1016 

—  of  Cognac. 243 

—  of  Juniper,  &a,  Mixture  ol . . . .  978 

—  of  Turpentine 978 

— ,  OUve 187,964 

-.,  Volatile 248 

Ointments  ....t 1006 

Ointment,  Chilblain 1018 

,  Citrine 543 

,  Glycerine 1CK)7 

,  Mercurial 712 

of  Bromide  of  Potassium.  1007 

of  Carbolic  Acid 1007 

__ of  GaUs,  &c 1007 

of  Iodide  of  Arsenic 1007 

of  Iodide  of  Sulphur HX)7 

of  Iodine  and  Collodion. .  1007 

of  Oxide  of  Zinc 1008 

of  Stavesacre 1008 

of  Thomapple 1008 

of  Veratria 1007 

,  Simple 1008 

Old  School 395 

—  Laws  concerning  Stimulants  .       249 

OUve  OU 187,964 

Omentum,  or  Caul 148 

Onion 198 

Operatives 365 

Operators  on  Sewing  Machines 370 

Ophthalmia  in  Infancy 957 

Ophthalmoscope  and  Otoscope 745 

Opium 215.  448.  680.  745 

and  Camphor,  Plaster  of . . .     989 

and  Lead,  Wash  of 690 

and  Sugar  of  Lead,  Pills  of  .lOOt 

Liniment 1011 
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Opium,  PiDb  of 991,1002 

Plaster 1006 

Organs  of  Digestion. 138 

of  Respiration 131 

Orgeat 820 

Origin  of  Species 165 

0t(MC0p«s  and  Ophthalmoiioope 745 

Oxalate  of  Cerium ,  64.1,  C50,  746 

Oxalic  Add. .....  446 

Oxide  of  Biflimitb ,  FUls  of. 990 

of  Zinc, -Ointment  of 1008 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  Pillsof 999 

Oxygen. 747 

Oysters. 183 


Pack,  Wet-sheet 912 

Painful  Menstruation 709 

Painters 365 

'  Colic 546 

Palm  Wine 226 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart 647 

Palsy 748 

Pancrcaa 142 

Pancreatic  Juice 145 

Paralysis 734,  747 

,  Infantile 748 

of  the  Lower  Limbs 748 

,  Treatment  of 749 

Parftplejf la 747 

Paregoric  and  Ipecac  Wine,  Mixture 

of 980 

EUxir 750 

Partial  List  of  Authorities  consult- 
ed, quoted,  and  referred  to 25 

PastilH,  Fumigating 1017 

Fjuitry...     ,..,., 192 

Patent  Medidnes, 458 

PenrbRB  200 

Pearl  Powder 1015 

Pears 200 

Peas 195 

Pelvis 55 

Pepper,  Cayenne 524 

Pepsin. 750 

,  Elixir  of, 995 

Percussion  '2^0 

Periosteum 43 

Permaneiit  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  859 

Pcrmangiinntc  of  Potash 751 

- — , »^^^^ .^ — ,  Injections 

of 969 

^— ,  Lotion  of  1010 

Petspir&tlon 156,  290 

Persulphate  of  Iron ., 718 

Penxvitm  Bark .' 751 

inWine,  Mixture  of.  998 

Pp,9*nrif?«  752 

Petroleum 753,  926 

,  Camphor,  &o. ,  Liniment 

of 1011 

Philosophers,  Longevity  of 852 


Philosophy   of  the    Treatment  of 

Drowning 438 

riib^gTnoti(>uj8  Erysipelas 608 

Pbo-^pbate  of  Iron 758 

Phosphoric  Acid. 753 

Phoapboras     753 

— - — ,  Etnulnion  of 996 

in  Brain 186 

inFish 186 

Phrenology 95 

PhvfftcMl  BnsiH  of  Life 392 

Physicians 347 

Piles 754 

,  Ointment  for 1008 

Pillows  of  Hops 224 

PUl,  Plummer^s 719 

Pills 965,  990,  992,  999,  1002,  1019 

Pilots 368 

Pimples  or  Acne 826 

Pink-root  and  Senna,  Infusion  of  . .  963 

,  Infusion  of 985 

Pipes,  Lead 206 

Pipsissewa,  Decoction  of 979 

,  Infusion  of 974 

Pitch  nnd  Sninhitr.  Ointment  of. .  .1008 

Plants,  Longevity  of 379 

.Sleep  of 281 

Plaster,  Adhesive 1006 

,  Anodyne 989 

,  Belladonna. 1005 

,  Galbanum 1006 

,  Lead 1006 

,  Opium 1 006 

,  Soap 1006 

,  Strengthening. 1006 

Plasters 756,  1005 

Pleurisy 756 

,  False 758 

Root,  Infusion  of. 974 

Pleurodynia,  or  False  Pleuri^ 758 

Pieximeter  and  Hammer 758 

Plumbera  365 

Plunimer^B  Pill 712 

PtMjophyllin 758 

Poets,  Limy^vitj  of 853 

Poisoning 444 

Poisonous  Wounds 759 

Mushrooms 449 


Poisons,  Animal 450 

.  the  Metallic 447 

Pr>litzrr's  t:  I    Inflator 760 

PfHTi'  j,"^RiiiritL   Decoction  of ....  984 

Pores,  Estimate  of  Number  of 685 

Pork 179 

Porridge,  Oatmeal 326 

Portraiture  of  a  Man  destined  to 

Longevity 378 

Port  Wine 248 

Posterior  Nasal  Syringe 873 

Potatoes 194 

Potato,  Sweet 190 

Potash 448,  995 

,  Carbonate  of 768 

,  Chlorate  of 630,  969 
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Potash,  Chlorate  of,    Injection  of 

969,1005 

,  Permanganate  of 751 

,  fi&jection 

of 969 

,  Lotion  of 1010 

,  Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of.  995 

Potassinm,  Bromide  of 496,  645 

,  Iodide  of 671 

,  Iodide  of,  and  Sarsapa- 

rilla.  Mixture  of 1000 

,  Iodide  of.  Mixture  of. . .  999 

,  Ointment  of  Bromide  of. 1007 

Potters  309 

Poultices 763,  1012 

Pounders 895 

Powders 967 

Powder  for  Cold 544 

for  Teeth . .  .1016 

,  James's 676 

of  FoxgloTe 619 

of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium, 

or  Dover's  Powder 975 

,  Pearl 1015 

to  remove  Hair 1015 

Preface 8 

Pregnancy 150,  936 

,  Ceasing  to  be  Unwell  in.  936 

— — ,  Conditions  simulating. . ,  938 

,  Diet,      Exercise,      and 

Dressin 939 

,  Diseases  of 940 

,  Duration  of 938 

,  Enlargement   of    Abdo- 
men in 937 

,  Enlargement  of  Breasts 

in 937 

,  Morning  Sickness  in. . . .  937 

,  Quickening  in 937 

—,  Shivering  during 944 

,  Signs  and  Symptoms  of.  936 

,  State  of  Navel  in 930 

,  Swelling  of  Nipple  in. . .  937 

Preparation  of  Food 176 

Preparations  and  Doses 1019 

of  Iron 993 

Prescription  for  Corns 1018 

,  Farinaceous 311 

Prescriptions 961 

Prevention  of  Consumption 773 

Diseases  of  the  Spine.  887 

Gout 631 

•  Sea-Sickness. 816 

Printers 863 

Prunes 199 

,  Decoction  of. 965 

Prussic  Acid 448,  763 

Pruritus,  or  Itching 825 

Pudding,  Macaroni 827 

Paerperal  Convulsions 946 

■  Mania 766 

or  Child-bed  Fever 764 

Pulmonary  Consumption 766 

,  Cauaes  ot  770 
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Pulmonaiy  Consumption,  Prevention 

of 77S 

,  Treatment 

of 773 

Pumpkin  Seeds,  Emulsion  of 984 

Punch,  MUk 987 

Purgative  Injections 967 

Purging  in  Infancy 058 

Pustule,  Malignant 779 

Putrid  Sore  Throat,  or  Diphtheria  .  575 

Pysemia 779 

Pyromania 67i 

Pyrophosphate  of  Iron 753 

Mixture  of..  993 
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Quackery 455 

Quality  of  Brain 89 

Quantity  of  Air  used  in  Respiration.  134 

ofBlood. 121 

of  Exercise 271 

Quass  or  Bye-beer % 227 

Quassia 780 

Quickening  in  Pregnancy 937,  938 

Quinine 993 

in  Syrup,  Sulphate  of 995 

Quinsy  or  Sore  Throat 780 


Babbit 181 

Railroad  Conductors 869 

Raisins 199 

Rash,  Nettle 738 

.Scarlet 824 

Raspberry-vinegar  Water. 320 

Raspberries 200 

Rattlesnake 761 

Reader,  Sugg^estions  to 23 

Recipes,  Miscellaneous 1013 

Reflex  Action  of  Nervous  Centres. .     98 

Regulations  for  Diet 206 

Regurgitation  or  Vomiting 910 

Relations,  Intermarriage  of. 888 

Remedies  used  in  Clap 625 

Remittent  Fever 783 

— ,  Treatment  of 784 

RennetWhey • 328 

Residence,  Change  of 295 

Resin,  Cerate  of 1009 

Respiration 133 

,  Action    of    Blood-glo- 
bules during. 186 

,  Change  in  Bl<x>d  during  185 

,'  Change  in  Air  during. .  135 

,  Chmraoterof 184 

,  Quantity  of  Air  Used  in  184 

,  Organs  of 131 

Restorer  for  the  Hair. 688-<m 

Retention  of  Urine 901 

— : inbifanqj 963 
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Retrocedent  Gout 

Rettospect  of  Skeleton. 

Reyaccination 

Rhatany,  Infusion  of. . 

Rheumatic  Fever 

Gout 

Rheumatism 


,  Acute. 
-,  Chronic. 


Rhinitis  or  Catarrh  of  Nose 

Rhubarb 

and  Aloes,  Pills  of 

and  Iron,  PiUs  of 960. 

and  Magnesia,  Powder  of. 

Lozenges 

,  Magnesia,    <^c.,    Mixture 

of 

Pill 

Ribs 

,  Fracture  of 

Rice 

and  Apples 

and  Gravy 

;  Mucilage  of 

Pudding , 

Soup 

Rickets 

Right  Side,  Chronic  Pain  at 

Ringworm  or  Scald-head 

River  Water 

Roasting 17($, 

Rochelle  Salt 

Romancers ,  Longevity  of 

Room,  Circulation  of  Air  in 

Roots,  Esculent 

Rose,  or  St.  Anthony's  Fiie 

Rose-Cold 

Rose- Water 

Roses,  Infusion  of 

,  Milkol 
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780 
780 
788 
520 
791 
9(J5 
999 
907 

1018 

904 
900 
57 
418 
193 
327 
829 
815 


Rowing . 
Rubbers . 
Rubbing. 


•  Wet  Sheet. 


327 
328 
791 
694 
793 
200 
811 
795 
352 
204 
197 
008 
040 
1015 
796 
1016 
729 
395 
730 
912 
013 
79 
79 
427 
287 
193 

— ,  Ergot  of 449,  607,  617,  718 

Rye-beer 227 


S. 


Sago 196 

Sage  and  Flax-seed,  Gargle  of 1008 

Sage-tea,  Alum,  and  Honey,  Gargle 

of 1003 

Sago-Milk 880 

Saeo,  Mucilage  of 812 

Saint  Anthony's  Fire 608 

Saint  Titus's  Danoe 479,  785,  796 


Rules  for  Care  of  the  Eyes. 

Running 

,  MoTements  of . . . 

Rupture,  or  Hernia. 

Russian  Bath , 

Rye. 


Sal-Ammoniao 798 

Salep 196 

,  Mucilage  of 313 

Salivation  during  Pregnancy 941 

Salmon^ 185 

Trout 185 

Salt 201 

,  Castor  Oil,  and  Molasses,  Injec- 
tion of 968 

Rheum,  or  Tetter 796,  881 

Salts,  Senna,  etc.,  Infusion  of 903 

,  Spirits  of 440 

Santonine 798,  984 

SarRaparilla 798 

and  Iodide  of  Potassium, 

&c.,  Mixture  of 1000 

,  Decoction  of 974 

Savin,  Cerate  of 1009 

Scald-head,  or  Ringworm. 793 

Scalds 432 

Scaly  Tetter,  or  Dry  Scall 881 

Scalp  and  Hair,  Diseases  of. 635 

Favus  of 825 


Scammony 799 

Scarlet  Fever,  or  Scarlatina 799 

Rash 884 


Schools 866 

Schools  of  Medicine 894 

Sciatica 803 

Science,  Men  of 852 

Scorpion •. 761 

Scrofula •. .. .  804 

,  Causes  of 805 

Scurvy 808 

,  Causes  of 810 

,  Treatment  of 810 

Scutellaria 814 

Sea-Bathing 913 

Sea-Sickness 736,  815 

,  P/evention  and  Treat- 
ment of 816 

Seat  of  Sensations 86 

Secretions 147 

Secretion  within  Body 146 

Seidlitz  Powders 967 

Self-abuse.. 818 

Seminal  Emissions, 817 

Seneca  Snake-root,  etc. ,  Mixture  of  980 

Senna 822 

and  Epsom  Salt,  Injection  of.  967 

and  Pink  Root,  Infusion  of . .  968 

,  Confection  of 965 

,  Salts,  etc. ,  Infusion  of 968 

Sensations 86 

Sensibility  of  Different  Parts 98 

Seatof 85 


Sensitiye  Layer 684 

Sesamoid  Bones 65 

Setting  Dislocated  Shoulder. . .  .423,  424 

Jaw 426 

Shaking  Palsy 748 

Shallot 198 

Sheet,  Rubbing  Wet 912 

Sheny. 242 
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Rhingles 823 

Shivering,  during  Pregnancy 944 

Khoemakers 862 

Shoulder 58 

,  Dislocation  of 433 

,  Setting  of 424 

Shower-bath ; 912 

Siberian  Fungus. 229 

Sick,  Cookery  for. 310 

Sick-headache 643,  736 

Sick-room  Cookery 310 

Furniture 290 

Sick-rooms,  Management  of 299 

,  Fumigation  of 304 

,  Temperature  of 302 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Prej^ancy.  936 

Silver,  Crystals  of  Nitrate  of 743 

,  Nitrate  of 624 


Simple  Chancre 8<)8 

Rules  for  Care  of  Eyes.  ....  613 

Ulcer 89", 

SitzBath 912 

Size  of  Brain 89 

Skeleton  of  Body 44 

,  Retrospect  of 65 

Skin 155,  635 

,  Abrasion  of 461 

,  Diseases  of 824 

Skull 45 

Sleep 279 

during  Pregnancy 944 

Sleeplessness  (Insomnia) 736,  826 

Sleep  of  Infants 953 

of  Plants 281 

Slippery-elm  Poultice 1012 

Sloughing  Chancre 868 

Ulcer. 899 

Small-Pox. 828 

— ,  Confluent 829 

,  Malignant mO 

,  MUd  or  Distinct 828 

Smelling 108 

Snow-balls 327 

Soap  Fomentation 1 01 1 

Liniment 1011 

Plaster 1006; 

Soda 446,  834,  995  ! 

and  Lime,  Hypophasphites  of.  873 

and  Rhubarb,  Syrup  of IKU 

,  Sulphate  of 621 

,  Sulphite  of 8(i:i 

,  Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of. . .  995 

Soda-water 324,  SilTi 

Solution,  Fowler's 478 

,  Monsers 718  i 

of  Persulphate  of  Iron   ...  718 

Soothing  Syrups. 954  | 

Soporifics 988  ; 

3ore  Nipples 74^,  942  : 

Sore-throat 780,  871  ! 

,  Clergymen's 685  | 

.  Putrid 675 

Souchy A 3:^1 

Sounding  Cheat,  or  Auscultation. . .   485  , 


Soup,  Macaroni SS8 

Source  of  Voluntary  Motion 8B 

Sowans,  or  Flummery 338 

Spanish  or  Blistering  Flien 451.  841 

Spasm  of  Glottis,  or  False  Cronp. . .  5(>3 

Sfiasms  during  Pregnancy 940 

Species.  Origin  of 165 

Specula 835,  922 

Speech 112 

Spermatorrhoea. 785.  817 

Sphygmograph 841 

Spices 201 

Spinagc 197 

Spinal  Cord 85 

,  Diseases  of 837 

Spinal  Nerves 85 

Spine .; 52 

,  Curvature  of 837 

,  Diseases  of 8.3G 

,  Prevention  of  Diseases  of 837 

.  Sensibility  of 85 

Spirit,  Mindererus\ 715 

Spirits  of  Salts 446 

Spitting  of  Blood 843 

Spleen 142 

Spongio-piline 847 

Spotted  or  Ccrcbro  spinal  Fever 847 

Sprains 839 

Sqtiill 848 

Squills,  etc. .  Mixture  of. 97G 

.  Syrup  of.  Mixture  of 980 

Stammering  and  Stuttering 848 

St  Anthony's  Fire 60^ 

Starvation 850 

Stavesacre,  Ointment  of 1008 

Stemuin 57 

Stethoscope 851 

Stewing '. 311 

Still-birth 441 

Stimulants  and  Narcotics 311,  986 

,  Old  Laws  concerning...  '249 

,  Opposition  to 248 

.  Personal  Experience  in 

Use  of •. 251 

Stomach 138 

.Action  of 144 

and   Bowels,  Spasma  and 

Cramps  of. 940 

,  Cancer  of 510,  854 

,  Chronic  Inflammation  of.   853 

.  Inflamnmtion  of    852 

.  CIcerof 854 

Stone  an<i  Gravel 854 

Stoncj-cuttorR 363 

Stone  ill  Bladder 679,  K57 

Strips.  Catting  Adhesive 409 

Strawbenies 2(H) 

Strengthening  Plaster. 1006 

Stricture  of  Urethra 858 

,  Permanent. . .  8r*Ii 

Structure  of  the  Hair. 634 

Strvchnine 744,  8«8,  993 

S  tude  n  ts 350 

Stuttering 846 
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Bt  Vi^B*  Dance  or  Chorea.  .479,  7a5,  796 

Stj.,.. 802 

SobcartKmntc  of  Ammonia •. .  808 

SiibcutwiGouA  Injections 001 

Sticklitig^  during  Pregfnancy 948 

Buffooation  _ 440 

Sugar  141,  199 

So^r-Cflne  Wine 227 

Sugar  of  Lvad  i'^iS 

and    Opium,     Pills 

of 1002 

,  Ointment  of 1008 

,Wa«hof 1004 

Suggestions  to  Reader 2ii 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  Injection  of. .  .1005 

,  Powder  of 971 

of    Mogfnesia,    or    Epsom 

Salts 606 

of  Morphia.  Drausrht  of...  990 

of  Potash,  etc. ,  Powder  of  967 

of  Soda 621 

of  So<la,  Lotion  of 1010 

of  Quinine 99.5 

of  Quinine,  etc.,  Mixture 

of. • 996 

of  Zinc,  Injection  of lOOi) 

-  of  Zinc,  Powder  of. 972 


Sulphite  of  Soda 8<i3 

Sulphur 638,  863 

and  Cream  of  Tartar,  Pow- 
der of. 907 

and  Pitch,  Ointment  of. . .  .1008 

Sulphuric  Add.    864 

Ether,  etc..  Mixture  of. .  986 

Summer  Complaint 539 

Sunburn  and  Freckles 825 

Sunlight 272 

Sunstroke,  Treatment  of 864 

Superior  Extn-iiutiiH 58 

',  Muscles  of. . .     74 

Buppoeitoriat 865 

Snppremion  of  Menses 707 

Suigioal   Accidents   and   Emergen- 
cies  899 

Sutures. 45 

Swallowing 144 

Swedish  Movements 721 

Sweet  Breads 330 

Cider 242 

Food 198 

Gale 229 

Potato 190 

Spirits  of  Nitre ....  860 

Swelling  of  Feet  and  Legs  during 

pTPgiiancy 941 

SHtai.iil  Teaticle 622 

Swooning,  or  Fainting 615 

Sympathetic  Nerve   100 

,  Functions  of 101 

Symptoms  of  Labor 942 

Synovia 44 

83rpbili8.  Constitutional 870 

,  (»r  Venereal  Disease 860 

Syringe,  Hypodermic 6<>2 
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Syringe,  Laryngeal 878 

,  Posterior  Nasal 873 

Syringes 872 

SjTTup  of  Rhubarb  and  Soda 964 

of  Squills,  etc.,  Mixture  of  . .  980 

— — ,  Lemon 1014 

Systems  of  Medicine 394 


Table  of  Contents 28 

Table  Salt,  Injection  of 968 

,  Solutionof 971 

Tabular  Statement  of  Longevity. . .  8i]3 

Tailors 862 

TaUow  Chandlers. 360 

Tanners 359 

Tannic  Acid 243 

Tannin 243 

and  Glycerine,  Lotion  of 1010 

and  Opium,  Pills  of 1003 

Tapeworm 924 

Tapioca 1 96 

-,  MuciJfigeof. 313 

Pudding   • 328 

Tar,  eta ,  Ointment  of 1008 

Tar  Water 874,  982 

Tiirtar  Emetic.    873 

on  T#?Hh.     875 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Manna,  Mix- 
ture of 963 

T.iflte 1 09 

Tea 209 

—  and  Coffee,  Effeots  of 244 

— ,  Flaxseed 323 

— ,LemonPeel 320 

— ,  Marsh-mallow 821 

— ,  Mutton 318 

Teachers 350 

Teamsters 360 

Teeth 49 

,  BruHhing 875 

,  Diseases  and  Management  of.  874 

,  Tartar  on 875 

Teething 876,  957 

Temperature  in  Sick-rooms. S02 

Testicles  in  Gonorrhoea^ 622 

Tetanus,  or  Lockjaw 736,  878 

Tetter,  or  Salt-rheum 881 

,  Humid  or  Running 881 

Theine ^ 2;n 

Thermo  in  t'ter  in  Medicine 882 

Thigh, 62 

Thit'-h-bone,  Dislocation  of 425 

,  Fractures  of. 414 

Thom|isni]iiinH 395 

Thorax    57 

Thorn-apple 229 

,  Ointment  of 1008 

Thorouuhwort,  orBoneset,  Infusion 

of. 997 

Thread-worm 924 

Throat,  Sore 871 
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Thrush,  or  Aphthas 476,  721 

ThumbR «1 

Tic-doiilourcux,or  Neuralgia  of  Face  883 

Tincture  of  Irou 998 

Tinctures 990,  998,  1019 

Toast-water. 820 

Tobacco 214 

,  Effects  of 244 

,  Indian 695 

Tobacconists 370 

Toddy 226 

Toe-nail,  Ingrowing  or  Inverted 883 

Toes 64 

Tongue,  Bone  of 51 

Tongue-tie 884 

in  Infancy 950 

Tonics 992,  993 

Toothache 8a5 

during  Pregnancy 941 

Tooth-Powder 1016 

Torpor  of  the  Liver. 695 

Touch 110 

Tourniquet 402 

,  to  stop  Bleeding  by 401 

Tons  les  moi« 812 

Trachea,  or  Air-tube 131 

Trance,  or  Catalepsy 519 

Treatment  of  Apoplexy « 475 

of  Bowels 492 

of  Brain 495 

of  Gholera-morbu& 584 

,  Exhausting 452 

of  Apparent  Death  from 

Effects  of  Cold 443 

of  Common  Cold 543 

of  Neuralgia 740 

of  Paralysis 749 

of  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion   772 

of  Sea-sicknoss 816 

of  Yellow  Fever 932 

Trees,  Longevity  of 379 

Trichina  Spiralis. 927 

Trichinosis 717,  927 

Tripe '. 330 

Trout 185 

Trumpets  for  the  Ear 8^5 

Trunk,  Muscles  of 71 

of  Body 52 

Truss,  Use  of 429 

Tubercular  Disease 686 

Tumor  of  Larynx 686 

Turkey 181 

Turkish  Baths 287 

Turnip 198 

,  Mashed  328 

Turpentine 887 

,  Oil  of 977 

,  Mixture  of. 984 

and  Castor  Oil  Mixture.  964 

Turtle  Soup ;.     819 

Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fever 887 

■ ,  distinc- 
tion between 892 
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mcers 895 

and  Varicose  Veins 906 

Ulcer,  Indolent 896 

,  Irritable 898 

of  the  Stomach 854 

.Simple 895 

,  Sloughing 899 

Urethra,  Injection  for 1004 

,  Permanent  Stricture  of . . .  859 

,  Stricture  of 858 

Urine,  during  Pregnancy 944 

,  Incontinence  of 899 

,  Incontinence  of,  in  Infancy.  956 

,  Retention  of 901 

,  Retention  of,  in  Infancy. . . .  956 

Use  of  Champagne  in  Gout 631 


Vaccination 453,  903 

Vaginismus. 905 

Valerian  and  Ammonia.  Draught  of.  987 

,  Castor  Oil,   &c.,    Draught 

of 991 

,  Ether.  &c..  Mixture  of . . ..  991 

Valerianate  of  Zinc 935 

Vapors 659 

Varicose  Veins  and  Ulcers 906 

Various  Diseases.  Electriiation  in..  620 

Forms  of  Neuralgia 789 

VeaL 183 

Tea. 318 

Vegetables,  Boiled 828 

Vegetable  Poisons ". 448 

Veins 125 

.  Enlargement  of  during  Preg- 
nancy   941 

Velocipedes 271 

Venereal  Diseases,  Cubebs  in 624 

Disease  or  Syphilis 866 

Venison 181 

Ventilator  of  John  Lesperanee 260 

Ventilation  after  Delivery 947 

of  Sick-room 800 

,Method8of 258 

Ventricle 123 

Veratria,  Ointment  of 1007 

Veratrum  Viride 908 

Vermicelli  Pudding 827 

Soup 828 

Vertigo,  or  Diszinesa 908 

Vinegar 201 

and  Tamarind  Whey 328 

,  Gargle  of 1004 

Virginia    Snake-root,    Infusion  of, 

975,  987,  997 

Vision 105 

Vitriol 446 

Voice.  Loss  of 688 

VolatUe  OU 248 

Voluntary  Motion.  Sooice  of 86 

Vomiting  during  Pregnanoj 940*  944 
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Vomitiiig  of  Blood 909 

,  or  B^gtugitation 910 

W.  # 

Walking 79 

J  MoTements  of 79 

Walnuts 187 

Warts 911 

Wash  of  Opium  and  Lead 690 

Washing  and  Dressing  of  Infants . . .  958 
Water 277,  31 9 

Brash  or  Heartburn 650 

,  Cologne 1014 

Cure  or  Hydropatiiy 91 1 

,  Goulard 689 

,  howto  Purify 206 

,  Raspberry  Vinegar 320 

:,  River 206 

,  Soda 324,  a35 

Waters,  Mineral  and  Medicinal 914 

Weaning 955 

Wet-nurses ^ 950 

What  is  Life  ? T. . . .  391 

Wheat 190 

Whey 188 

White-wine  Whey 323 

Whites,  or  Leucorrhoea 915 

Whiting 184 

Whitings,  broiled 831 

Whitlow 917 

Whooping-cough 654 

of  Infants 958 

Wild-cherry  Bark,  Infusion  of 998 

,  Infusion  of.  Mixture  of  982 

Willow-bark,  Decoction  of 996 

Wine,  French 823 

,  Mulled  .   818,  S32 

,  Palm 226 
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Wine,  Port 242 

Whey 988 

Wolfsbane 465 

Womb,  Cancer  of 51S 

W^omen,  Diseases  of. 920 

,  Longevity  of 371 

Worm-soot,  Tincture  of 991 

Worm-seed  Oil,  Mixtureof. 985 

Worms. 923 

in  Infancy. 958 

in  Muscles 927 

Wormwood 465 

Wound,  Irrigating  of. 412 

Wounds 407 

,  Applying  Adhesive   Strips 

to 409 

,  Hemorrhage  from 441 

,  Irrigation  of. 412 

,  Poisonous 759 

Writer's  Cramp 929 

Wry  Neck 929 

Wyeth'sElixir 994 


T. 

Yam 190 

Yeast  Poultice 720,  1012 

Yellow  Fever 930 

,  Treatment  of. 932 


Zinc 985,  999 

.  Carbonate  of 606 

,  Ointftient  of 625 

,  Oxide  of.  Pills  of 999 

,  Sulphate  of. 985 

,  Valerianate  of 086 
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The^ithoieit  h€tsed  Bm  the  traoci  Reernt  nnd  fhe  Hiffheat  Authoritiea^  and  brmtght 
down  to  the  X«fe«t  Dates, 
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The  PnbWehcrs  preeent  "  Our  Home  pHTSiciAit "  with  the  af^sarancc  that  It  ie  the  mort 
important  and  valuame  Medical  Gnido  over  offered  to  the  An^erican  jHiblic.  To  this  admirable 
work  oar  anthor  has  ffiven  care(\il  study.  inveKtijntion  and  exp«Ticnce.  nnd  now  premints  it  to  the 
poblic  as  the  result  or  a  large  and  extended  pi  actice  in  New  York  City.  From  the  author's  preface 
wo  learn  :— 

**This  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  want  that  luis  been  lonjrand  widely  felt— of  a  single 
work  which  nhould  give  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Medical  science  of  the  present 
day.  In  as  ranch  detail  as  can  be  useful  to  those  not  medically  educiited.  i  liavu  left  no  stone  uu- 
tunied  to  make  the  work  ftilly  represent  the  best  and  moM  recent  (»pinioni<  and  oxperienccM  of  the 
leading  anthoritics  of  our  day  in  the  various  departments,  afl  of  which  are  brought  down  to  the 
most  recent  dates.  Diseasea,  their  symptoms  and  treatment,  ami  in  Tnct  nearly  every  department 
of  Medical  science,  has  changed  wonderftilly  during  the  past  twenty  yean*,  and  Mediail  works  and 
authors  that  were  once  considered  aathorities  are  now  worse  than  useless,  tending  only  to  mis- 
lead with  dangerous  results. 

"This  work  not  only  Includes  all  diat  has  ever  been  attempted  in  similar  works,  hut  also 
several  hundred  new  remedies,  new  systems  of  treatment,  new  diseases  and  new  subjects  in  the 
department  of  liealth  that  have  never  yet  appeared  in  any  work  designed  for  tlie  people.  There 
aze  yet  among  the  people  those  who  have  a  blind  faith  In  some  school  or  exclusive  system  of 
treatment ;  to  all  such  let  me  say  that  the  wise  physician  of  our  time  belongs  to  no  **  school,**  no 
*'lam.''  no  *'pathy,"  but  uses  for  his  patients  all  things  which  have  proved  to  be  beneficial.  On 
this  principle  this  work  is  based.  The  best  physicians  of  our  dav  are  neit  narrow  or  bii^otcd.  as 
some  suppose,  but  are  the  moat  liberal  and  progressive  of  men.  1  have  written  in  the  work  just 
what  I  say  every  day  to  mv  patients,  in  my  popular  es.«ays,  and  in  mv  lectures  before  lyceiims  and 
colleges.  I  have  here  saioJust  what  your  family  phyhician  wonld  tell  you  if  he  hnd  the  time  and 
occasion  to  explain  the  different  diseases,  their  symptoms^nd  treatments.  My  aim  has  also  been 
to  make  the  work  so  clear  that  the  wayfarinj;  man  might  not  err  therein,  and  yet  ao  thoroush  and 
exhaustive  that  the  educated  physician  should  find  in  it  much  to  perfect  his  knowledge  and  refresh 
hia  aemory.'*  « 
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OPINIONS  OF  OUE  LEADING  MEDICAL  PEOFESSORS. 

It,  J.  SANFORD,  A.M.,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phyilolo^  in  Yadm  Ool* 
lege,  sayv: — It  AUoutiiJA  in  valuulflf  liluis  uud  snggestioiii;  of  a  practicaU  kitjd,  w?Hcti  nisku  it » 
ii»ef'ul  cuiii|>Htiiou  131  I  lie  family.  It  lin:^  atVorded  me  much  pleasure  lo  peru^  Ihe  ntrl^,  K-rtli 
frpm  I  ho  f*J(.'t  of  iis  inirinaic  merit  and  ixUo  because  I  have  known  Dr.  Beard  for  seven*!  yeitr% 
urfl  li»ve  been  lu  Ddful  of  Ittii 
proirrefia  and  atULmmeuU  in 
medicine.  < 

SAMUSL  HCNRY  DICKSON,  A-M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  oi  MmM 
dne  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philad«^i  '  ;.,  says: — HAviog  p<>riiii^  ibou^t 

i\iUy  the  f<ftt'i'itn»Mi  p-iiZis  nf  Dr  Beard's  work,  I  Iuk  m  offering  yon  this  expresaiaa  of 

warni  in       •    '    :    '      '  ■  •   r:  pi-^ 

0(1  exL> 

degree     .   ... -  .  -  - 

aonnd  Ki>*xi  sense  t.xiiibiied  lijroughuut. 

J,  AITILBN  MZIISS.  A  Jkf .,  MJD.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Af  ediolne  in  the  ^ 
■on  Medical  College,  Philadelphia}  Pa.,  says;— I  have  ex&mlued  **Our  Home  PhyvSciaa,** 

und    can    rceununciuJ    it    sis  y^  _ 

embodying  sound  tnetitenl  m-  /x  j^  ^  H 

etmctron  H»  eJt^iir  and  populnr  J^  ^  ^y ^  J^  ™ 

tiiatief  it  is  well  iiUmijUhI   to  ^^i^"^^*^  '     €yr^^/*-''Zt^^    /^^^"^O^/ 

nenil  and  famdy  readiiiu.  ^^_^^,.^  Jri* 

" "^' ^ 

D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  HOOSA,  A.M,,  M.D^  CUmcal  Professor  of  Blieaiea  of  thm  Bw 

and  Ear  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  says:— I  have  careAilly  cwl  tbo 
ndvonee  sheets  of  "  Utir  Horn**  l*liy-  ^^ 


'^_  c::^-"^  5fe^  <ALM 


>?^. 


sieian.^'    U  wiil  deserve,  nnd  [  hsve 
no  duul>t  will  ntL.tn,  succeMi. 

JOSEPH  P.  ROSS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  I>ijieaae«  of  the 
Chest  in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  QL,  says: — I  sm  glad  so  able  a  tnan  as  Dr* 

Bi*ftrd  hits  in>derijjketi  \X\\^  w.nk.  and  thut  Itw  btia  iK'Ffortvied  hts 
tsak  MO  welL  I  tnkt'  ^reut,  plenHtiro  in  recoinxuc tiding  the  work  AS 
the  be«l  exUaiU  und  fully  up  ti»  flio  rimes, 

EDMUND  ANDREWS,  A.M.,  MJ3.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Chioago  Med* 
ioal  College,  Chicago,  111.,  says: — The  excelleuen  uf  ilii«  work  is  such  that  I 
it,     Withniil     lifsiraiii^sj,, 

public. 


^^/^j/^. 


I 


L^    Um 

^H    test 

I 


r  Diseases  of  the  Throat  in  tlie 


LOUIS  EIjSBERG,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  in  tlie 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  says:— I  gJndly  benr 
testiniony  tu  the   admirobie   phifmit>g   and    tho   tinieliriess  nf 
Our  Home  Phyelcijui,"  and  tije  greut  grnicl  a  {Mpulur  treuus*? 

do  tlie  caiise  of  medical  acieuc^  and  iiutiisuil/.  _  - 

SAMUEL  NICHLES,  MJ>.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Medical  Oheaiistf3f  la  \hm 
Ohio    Medical    College,   Cincinnati,    Ohio, 

says; — I  like  the  buHjk.     Ii  is  coniplet^^,  reliiible,  ^  ^ 

Slid  fnton.'»<»ly  inlerestin^f.     It  will  certainly  meet  >y  M      ^  /f 

jiitd  deserve  on  rtt.  ti.  «nd  b©  the  >^J>x  y^jw    ^  ab ^ 


means  not  only  oj  m 
aho  of  prolonging  i 


owledge,  but 


^if^iA<£jt 


WM.  I*.  PECS,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Insanity  and  its  Juriapnadenoe  in  the  Star  Hug 
Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio^  and  Buperinteudent  of  the  Central  Ohi  ^o 

Asylum,  saysj^lt  gi^^us  n»e    (ileMHitru  to  wiy  ilu«t  ihv  uuttiur  of  **Uiir  ll<«roe 
deservej*  the  uniie<l  x^xwvm  of  our  profession  fur  briiigittg  fufward  at  this  time  such  a  lu^u 
work,   to  tuke   the  pliico   in  the   honsehold  of  the 
vile  tr.i«h  tlmt  ho«  hcreloforo  boeu  fotred  upon  sn 
uususpeetiag  people. 


NATHAN  AliLEN,  M.D.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  says  s— I  most  beerill^  < 

as  a  work  weli  udiipud  tu  du  tjttvd.     It  niusi  su|X'r<cde  *   a  ^ 

moBt  Other  vu\AicaUoiis  u^on  Uiis  subject.  W^ToJdCLtUUW  U^JUU^i,^^ 


The  NEW  ORLBANS  DAILY  PICAYIJNB,  Not.  14,  aayst— The  Doctor  IN 
TUB  Family. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  America  spends  more  money  on 
doctors  and  medicine — regular  and  quaok — than  four  times  its  population  in  Euro- 
pea\is.  Much  of  this  ft  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  of  what 
wc  may  term  the  rudiments  of  medicine  and  surgery — not  knowing  how  to  use  the 
family  medicine-chest.  In  our  ancestral  homes  the  mother  or  grandmother  commonly 
rears  the  whole  brood  of  offspring,  from  infancy  to  puberty,  without  once  calling 
in  the  medico ;  but  with  ns,  if  Jackey  makes  too  free  with  the  preseryes,  Old  Bolus 
must  be  sent  for.  Consequence  of  our  practice  in  this  respect— dyspepsia,  diseased 
liver,  decayed  teeth,  and  that  fiend's  grip,  rheumatism.  We  would  remedy  this  by 
placing  in  cyefy  household  a  treatise  on  hygiene  and  medicine,  written  in  the  popular 
style,  with  plain,  untechnical  descriptions  of  bodily  ailments  and  prescriptions  easy 
of  application,  all  based  upon  the  latest  discoyeries  in  medical  science.  Such  a  work 
(and  something  more)  is  '*Our  Uome  Physician,"  by  Dr.  Qeorge  M.  Beard,  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  monument  of  research  and  learning,  intelligent  construction  and  mas- 
tery of  detail.  There  is  no  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to  that  is  not  plainly  described  in  its 
pages,  and  its  appropriate  treatment  described  when  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  dootor  ; 
for  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  take  the  place  of  the  physician  in  all  cases.  *'Our 
Homo  Physician  "  is  a  treatise  upon  the  art  of  preserying  health  as  well  as  upon 
how  to  restore  it  when  impaired ;  and  if  only  for  its  chapters  on  hygiene,  we  would 
desire  to  see  a  copy  of  the  work  in  oTery  household,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
As  we  but  recently  described  in  this  column  its  seyeral  features,  we  will  only  add  here 
that  it  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  medical  science,  commended  to  us  by  some  of  the 
leading  physicians  and  medioal  periodicals  of  the  day. 

The  NEW  YORK  l¥BBKIiT  DAT-BOOK  says  t—0c7R  Horn  Phtsician.— 
Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  member  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  has  done  humanity 
in  general,  and  the  heads  of  families  especially,  a  most  essential  seryice,  in 
presenting  to  them  this  new  ** Guide  to  the  Art  of  Preserying  Health  and  Treating 
Disease,"  under  the  name  of  "Our  Home  Physician."  While  we  are  ready  to  con- 
cede that  the  experienced  practitioner  and  skilled  medical  professor  should  always 
be  called  upon  in  cases  of  graye  emergency,  we  neyertheless  hold  to  the  idea  that 
''a  little  knowledge"  of  the  laws,  medioal  and  surgical,  by  the  guiding  minds  of 
every  household,  is  not  "a  dangerous  thing;  "  for,  judiciously  and  properly  applied, 
this  little  knowledge  may  often  ward  off  a  serious  domestic  calamity,  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  saving  life,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional  medical  adviser  at  the  very 
critical  moment  his  presence  is  necessary.  A  thorough  review  of  this  very  valuable 
work,  or  even  a  fair  illustration  of  its  vaui  contents,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
in  fin  ordinary  notice  like  this.  It  is  a  book  of  over  one  thousand  pages,  every  line 
of  wliich  conveys  hygienic  principles  that  can  be  practically  applied  by  those  who  are 
for  the  moinent  beyond  the  reach  of  the  consulting  physician.  More  than  this,  the 
work  lucidly  explains  the  laws  of  health,  which,  followed,  precludes  the  necessity 
for  this  leaning  upon  the  family  medical  adviser  with  that  degree  of  helplessness  so 
painfully  manirest  in  certain  families,  and  so  often  taken  advantage  of  by  quacks  and 
charlatans.  So  profoundly  impressed,  however,  are  the  medical  faculty  of  the  great 
practical  value  of  Dr.  Beard's  work,  that  testimonials  appear  endorsing  it  from  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession.  The  work  seems  to  cover  the 
entire  field.  There  appears  no  one  department  of  remedial  agents  in  the  lines  of 
medicine  or  surgery  untouched  upon.  The  book  is  a  complete  library  in  itself,  and 
"presents  its  advice  and  lays  down  rules  of  action  so  plainly  that  the  narrowest  com- 
prehension cannot  fail  tO  grasp  and  understandingly  apply  the  principles  made  known. 
Every  bead  of  a  family  should  purchase  this  admirable  Guide  to  Health. 

G.  DOWEIili,  ill.  D.J  Professor  of  iSarffery  In  the  Galveston  (Texas)  IVIed- 
Ical  College,  says,  In  the  GAIiVESTON  IVIEDICAIi  XOVBNALt— Our  Homi 
Physician,  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  A.M.,  M.D. — This  is,  so  far  as  we  have  examined 
it,  a  good  work  for  the  non- professional.  The  author  is  an  able  man  and  has  given 
us  a  book,  and  one  up  to  the  times — useful  to  all,  but  especially  the  presidents  of 
sctiool:?,  academics,  and  captains  of  ships,  etc.,  where  they  are  thrown  on  their  own 
resources.  The  matter  it  contains  is  perfectly  reliable  and  far  superior  to  Gunn's 
*■  Do'uestic  Medicine,"  or  any  similar  work.  It  is  numerously  illustrated  and  **baaed 
tn  t'i^  most  TfCfnt  and  highffi  authorities  in  the  tev^al  departments,  and  brought  down  to 
th    la  est  dates.*' 

The  NEW  ORLEANS  DAILY  BEE  says  t— Mbdioal  Guide  FOB  THE  Familt. 

— We  lire  in  receipt,  of  advance  sheets  of  an  exceedingly  valuable  work,  entitled  '*Onr 
Hi>ine  PhyHician,"  by  George  M.  Beard,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  leeturer  on  nenroat 
•iipeflftes  in  tlie  University  of  that  city.  Tho  work  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  style 
is  familiar,  and  the  directions  easily  understood. 
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